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T^'^amine ill Russia is nothing new; indeed^, a semi-official 
paper, the ‘ Nowoje Wremja,’ admitted (October 7, 1 891) 
that there was scarcely a year in which some part of the 
Empire was not visited by dearth, and this was regarded as an 
ordinary occurrence. It was only the magnitude of the evil 
by which forty millions of a population of nearly one hundred 
iiiillions in European Russia were stricken, and the helpless- 
ness shown by the Government in this calamity, that roused 
general attention. Yet it did not come unawares; already 
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in May 1891 the Buasian press spoke in an alarmed tone of 
the st^ate of the crops in the most fertile regions, and these 
fears increased with the general drought of the following 
iiionths ;* is June the average price of rye had risen to above 
100 copecks from 50 *to G3 copecks in former years. The 
(Jlovernment, however, not only reinain^Hl inactive, but 
sternly rebuked those journals which meddled with matters 
of which they knew nothing, and many weeks paastnl before 
those authorities which claim the exclusive right of ini- 
tiative in public affairs recognised that something must be 
done against the impending disaster. Only on August 9 was 
the export of rye forbidden, but with the clause that tliis 
prohibition was not to come into force until the 27th, aiyl 
thus an enormous export of this article took place in the 
intervening time. Soon afterwards other measures were 
resolved upon: the railway tariffs for sending enrn to the 
suffering regions were reduced; the exportation (»f wheat 
was forbidden, although that article is iu>t acee.'isible to the 
lower classes ; and some subsidies were grauliHl. But not 
btdbre the frost hiul set in, and nuimTOUs lives had l>een lost 
by the famine typhus, was a committee formed, under the 
honorary presidency of the heir apparent, for the relief of 
the suffering districts, which for tliis puriHise established a 
lottery: ninety million roubles wvre assigned by the CJovern- 
ment and 900,000 roubles sent by the Society of the Red 
Cross. It must be avowed that the extent of the calamity 
might have baffled the efforts of a more enlightened govern- 
ment, but the way in which the Russian Government broke 
down in its exertions to succour the suffering people was 
startling. First the proverbial corruption of the officials was 
not above turning a considerable part of the money destined 
to the purchase of food and corn for sowing into their 
o>vn pockets. The flour bought by tlie nmnieipiil council of 
St. Petersburg for the poor was found t4> be mixed up with 
indigestible substances. And if this could occur in the capital, 
where a control was likely to be exercised, how might those 
distant regions fare where no one cared for the famished, 
and all those through whose hands the inonoy sent passed 
only thought of ai>propriating as much of it as possible to 
their own use ? In December the ‘ Official Journal ' asserted 
that the com which remained in the country after the pro- 
hibition of expoi;t was amply sufficient for the subsistence 
of iho people until ^lic next harvest. In saying so it 
was assumed that 30 lbs. mon tidy. was sufficient for every 
adult, which evidently is not the ca.se ; but even under this 
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assuiuption the assertion soon proved untrue, and above all 
the inadequacy of the means of transport did not permit 
the existing provisions to );eaeh their destination. Many 
thousands of quarters of corn were rotting in the ports of 
the Baltic and the Black Sea without shelter, because the 
railways were not able to IranSport them to the interior ; still 
less was it possible to get the corn from the stations to the 
villages on the bad roads, rendered worse by the frost. In 
December there were lying on the Wladikawkas railway 
85,000,000 lbs. of corn under the open sky, and it was 
calculated that for forwarding 40,000,000 lbs. by wagons 
34,000 horses would be required, whilst of the horses of that 
region more than a third had perished. Tlie Czar sent an 
extraordinary plenipotentiary — Colonel Wendrich — with full 
powers to establish order in the railway transport, but the 
disorder which he found was such that he could do little; 
so tons of thousands of human beings perished from sheer 
hunger.* The popes who still were able to make their round 
thi’ough the villages found whole families dying in their 
miserable huts, f and could do nothing but administer to them 
the sacraments, rurents killed their children, unable to 
look on at their sufferings, and committed suicide tliem- 
atdvcs. Everywhere emaciated creatures, vainly endeavouring 
to stave off hunger by loathsome mixtures, were wandering 
about in despair. The cattle had gone before from want of 
fodder, or had been sold at nominal prices ; horses were 
offered in vain for t wo and three shillings each, colts which 
resembled mere dogs for fourpence. Private charity did what 
was possible; foreign aid came in, particularly from America 
and England, and among.st all the provinces the ill-treated 
Baltic Germans did most. But the Government did not 
encourage private organisation ; on the coutrar)”, Count 
Tolstoi, who liad established soup kitchens, was ordered to 
return to his estate ; foreign travellers who wanted to see 
lor themselves were looked on suspiciously, as Mr. Steveni 
experienced, and the newspapers were warned to publish no 
unfavourable reports. 


* Mr. Law tiiinks (p. *J2) ‘there i’4 r.e n-luhle cviJence recording 
cases of actual death directly due to starvation.* The reports of 
Mr. Steveni, whose book is rigidly forbidden in Russia, and those of 
Mr. I>anin, founded on l(»cal papers, which, appearing under strict 
censorship, are not susj^ected of overstating the cases, lead to a different 
conclusion. 

I The * Wolga Bote,* No. 181, quoted by Mr. Lanin* 
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Now wliat we propose to show is that this horrible 
calamity was not, as the Bassian and the French press has 
maintained, the repetition of former famines on an unprece- 
dented scale, owing* to an uniisunlly bad har\'e8t, but that 
the misery which broke upon a third part of European 
Bussia was simply the result of a general economic decline 
and a progressive impovcrishiiient during the last twenty 
years ; although we agree with Mr. Law that generalisation 
^ on Eussian questions is, as a rule, to be avoided on account 
of the immense extent of the Empire and the variety of 
conditions it includes. 

The mere fact that the rural population of European 
Bussia alone exceeds eighty millions proves that the Empire 
is eminently an agricultuml cne. Although the attention of 
tlie Government seems to have been concentrated of late 
years on fostering manufacturing industries, these are of 
comparatively small importance. Mr. Law calculates that 
of the total population only about 847,000 are employed in 
various works and factories, and 490,8-30 in mining arid 
other metallurgical industries. The situation of the agricul- 
tural classes, forming 87.ij per cent, of the total population of 
European Bussia, therefore, is decisive. But the natunil 
conditions of the country are not favourable to good hus- 
bandry. By far the larger part of the Empire is subject t4> 
such a climate that, where there is no other occupation than 
the tillage of the soil, six months are passed in enforced 
idleness; and, as Mr. Law justly observes, Mhere is nothing 

* more certain than that constantly recurring periods of idle- 

* ness create a general disinclinalicn to work,^ such disbiste 
being further fostered by the numerous religious holidays 
(about ninety-five, and even more), which arc all strictly ob- 
served, although many of them fall in the busiest agricultural 
season. These circumstances have always existed; yet it is 
generally admitted that the condition of the peasantry Inis 
been constantly deteriorating since 18(30. On this point 
writers of the most different opinions— Katkow, Koscholew, 
Engelhart, Mackenzie Wallace, Loroy-Beaulieu, Eckardt, 
Thun, &c. — all agree. What, then, are the reasons of this 
decline in the age of railways, which renders impossible what 
formerly was frequently the case, that corn rotted green, 
because there were no hands to house it ? The reasons are 
manifold and mifst be considered separatelj*. 

In former times it Vas the policy of the governing classes 
to keep the masses in a state of poverty and ignorance, 
fostered by alcoholism, so that they might not be inclined 
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to rebel. Alexander IF. broke with this traditioi^ by the 
emancipation of the serfs and other reforms, but it cannot 
be denied that his generous intentions were marred in the 
execution by unfortunate circumstances. In the^first place, 
neither the peasants nor their formeif lords were in any way 
prepared for such a sweeping change. Serfdom liad degraded 
the rural masses; the peasant was a tool of his master, 
bound to obey him in everything and without any means of 
defence against the ill-usage of bad proprietors. This state 
of things made him idle, ignorant, and void of any foresight 
to protect himself against the rigour of the climate and bad^ 
harvests; being under tlie absolute tutelage of his lord, he 
relied upon him in every thing, for the counterpart of serfdom 
was that the proprietors were bound to i>rovide subsistence 
to their * souls.’ In this condition he was surprised by 
emancipation. He took it not only Jis a tobil change in his 
situation, as it really was, but as a sudden turn of the wheel 
which would make liiiii prosperous without an effort. He 
was well satisfied with the acquired privileges, but wanted 
to keep those of his former state. The serf was, for instance, 
entitled to cut wood from the forest of his master; this 
right having ceased with the emancipation, he nevertheless 
fetched liis wood as before, and, if he was prevented from 
doing so openly, stole it. The peasant had no idea of *1110 
validity of contracts, and tried to evfido the payment of tlie 
annual emancipation quit-rent as much as possible, so that 
the Government was obliged to enforce it, much to his dis- 
satisfaction. Above all be had from his former state in- 
herited no conception of responsibility and good husbandry; 
having sold his corn he spent the money freely, and believed 
that, as formerly, the master must maintain him when he 
had nothing to live upon. Many grievous mistakes were 
committed in the scheme of emancipation. First the pro- 
prietors, not the peasants, had the right to demand re- 
deuiption ; many of them found it advantageous not to do 
so, in onlor to keep the peasants in dependency. Twenty 
years after the emancipation there were still three millions 
in this state, and it was only in 1883 that a ukase of 
Alexander III. made the r^eraptiou obligatory. The 
Emperor had declared that the aim of tliis legislation must 
be * tlie amelioration of the condition of the peasantry, not 
^ in words and on paper, but in reality.’ The Government 
had accordingly calculated the value- of the redeemable 
property in a way which offered to the peasant an immediate 
advant^e ; but they had forgotten that the enfranchised 
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had now .to pay taxes to the State and to the village, which 
formerly were borne by the proprietors ; further, the dis- 
tribution of the laud was carried out in a very inadequate 
way, so that many villages gol but little productive soil. 
All of them got very •little wood ; whatever they got they 
cut down, and the proprietors, in order to prevent these 
larcenies by the peasants, followed in the woke, realising 
ready money by the sale of timber, bnt devastating the 
forests of the country. Finally the f^oriner proprietors re* 
•tained the i^olice and the right of providing for the public 
safety ; they were entitled to revise and to suspend the 
decisions of the village council ; they could in certain cases 
depose its loaders and arrest peasants for debt or trespass, 
and they exercised these rights often very roughly. It is 
not therefore astonishing that general discontent soon pre- 
vailed amongst the peasants, who hoped for a new and real 
emancipation, which would give them gratuitously better 
and more land. 

But all this does not sufficiently explain the economic^il 
decline. The emancipation has not made the peasant a 
rural proprietor, although the law calls him soj in fact, his 
only individual pro|)erty is liia house, or rather hut, and a 
little garden ; all the land is the collective property of the 
villdge community, the ‘ mir.* This institution has been 
much praised by Russian and Russophile writers as a ]>anaeea 
against prolotariaiiism ; but experience shows that this op- 
timism is unfounded, and the collective property which in 
the beginning existed equally in other countries belongs to 
an antiquated state of riiml economy, and therefore every- 
where else has given way to private property. The conditiun 
of the Russian mir is the following: — All the land belonging 
to a village is distributed every third year amongst its 
members, every adult twenty years old having the right to 
an equal lot. The soil is divided into three classes — good, 
middling, and bad — and every member gets his piece of 
each. After a lapse of ten to fifteen years there is a general 
revision of the land register, in order to follow the fluctua- 
tions of the population. These operations are presided over 
by the starosta, the village elder, elected by the heads of 
families, who besides has the office of a justice of the peace. 
For partitioning the property of the mir in individual lots 
a vote of two-thirds of the heads of families is required, 
which is rarely obtained ; therefore peasants with individual 
property seareelj amount to two per cent, of the whole. The 
Oovemm^xit does act intervene, but the mir is collectively 
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responsible for the payment of commtinal and St^te taxes, 
of the redemption money, and for the annnal contingent of 
recruits. The peasant is not free to cultivate his lot as he 
thinks proper ; he must keep to the customary erotation of 
crops — corn, oats, and fallow. All attempts to change this 
system have failed. Now it is evident that the peasant, pos- 
sessing his lot only for three years, is not inclined to improve 
it by proper tillage and manuring ; he would only sow what 
his successor would reap, and so the soil gets less and less 
productive. If he is lazy and cannot pay his share of the* 
collective taxation, the others must pay for him ; besides, in 
proportion to the increase of the population the lots of every 
member must become smaller. Since the emancipation the 
increase in the number of the lots has been above 30 per 
cent., the allotments sometimes being reduced to two yards’ 
breadth, so that they are not worth cultivation. This scattering 
of the morsels implies great waste of time and work ; by the 
boundary paths much soil is lost, and many of the dispersed 
lots are difficult of access, which begets quarrels amongst the 
neighbours. With tlie subdivision of the soil that of agri- 
cultural implements goes hand in hand. Many peasants are 
without proper tools ; many more have no cattle, still less 
capital for successful farming. Although there are in 
liussia wide uncultivated regions, the villages have ritrely 
any laud for new distribution, so that when the lots become 
entirely insufficient fur maintaining their temporary owners, 
they must work for the larger proprietors, and it is for this 
reason that emigration to more fertile regions, such us 
Southern Siberia, is opposed by the Government, because if 
the sterile lands were abandoned the proprietors wonld not 
find labourers, or at- least would be obliged to pay higher 
wages. 

Nevertheless the misery is such that whole armies of 
begging peasants arc wandering through Great and White 
Russia, and the Government has been obliged to organise 
them in order to prevent graver abuses. Roskoschny, in 
his chapter x., ‘ Migrating Russia,’ has given a very graphic 
description of these gangs. With the beginning of the 
spring a large jiart of Russia seems to be changed into a 
gigantic field of nomads, who by hundreds of thousands 
wander about with the beggar’s wallet. This army is 
divided into regular corps, to each of whiah, placed under a 
commander, a certain district is assigned ; they start from 
a central countiy town, and then spread according to a 
regular plan of mobilisation. Some, as, for instance, the 
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Kubraki and Lodyry in White Russia, beg under the pretext 
of collecting for orthodox Churches, The Government re- 
quires that each body should be, provided with a certificate 
from the consistory, but, us the messes are unable to read, 
the gifts are not properly registered ; tlie consistory gets only 
a small share of the spoils, thte larger part of which goes 
into the pockets of the beggars, and, as Russians rarely refuse 
alms for orthodox purposes, their gains are very considerable. 
Nor do these crafty people confine themselves to fleecing the 
orthodox population ; in the Poli8h-8p<?aking districts they 
pretend to be emissaries of the Catholic Church, charged by 
the Pope to collect for the building of new churches, and 
tliey sell to the credulous peasants fabricated relics. Soutli 
of Moscow we find the Gusljaki, belonging to the Raskol, 
or old believers, w'ho deal in copper saints* images, to which 
they give an air of antiquity by putting them into salt water ; 
others beg by making their children cripples for show, in 
which art the Kaluiii, for instance, are masters, or lie before 
the church doors. Besides tliere are large bands of irregu- 
lars, who swarm even to the plains of Siberia. The Russian 
peasant by nature is charitable, and gives freely as long as 
he has anything himself ; but it is evident that this enormous 
mass of vagabonds, not one of whom does any work, must be 
a hejfvy drawback upon the productive forces of the country. 

However, this is not all : the mir, as we have said, is 
collectively responsible to the State for all public charges, 
and there is no more unmerciful creditor than the Russian 
Government. The taxes must be paid, however miserable 
may be the condition of the peasants; payment is demanded 
in cash the moment the harvest is over, and if the peasants 
cannot pay all their available property is simply seized and 
sold, the share of laud, the house, and certain things con- 
sidered as absolutely necessary for existence being alone 
exempted from such seizure. The end of the harvest season 
is, however, with the majority the time when they are least 
able to meet the demands of the tax collector ; they are 
generally penniless, and therefore obliged to sell their grain 
in haste and in a market which is soon glutted at low prices, 
or to borrow the money required.* The taxes are enormous : 
the reporter of the very Russophile ‘ Figaro ’ writes (Octo- 
ber 10) that a peasant told liim the produce of his land 
was 80r., and 22 f. were taken by taxes. The consequence 

* Law, p. 17. The letter r after these figures stands for roubles : 
about ten roubles go to a pound sterling. 
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is that ibe question of taxes is for the village community 
paramount in the distribution of the land. Therefore, al- 
though in principle, as ajjbove stated, every member is 
entitled to an equal share of the three categories of the 
soil, in fact the richer and stronger get more, because they 
are better able to contribute* towards the public charges. 
The poor and weak cannot protest, because in the village 
council the majority decides, which is dominated by the in- 
timidation of the rich, on whom the poor depend. Some of 
the former, called niirojedy (exploit rurfi)^ drive a regular"* 
trade of making loans to the poor, which the latter cannot 
repay, and therefore are obliged to give up their lots to their 
creditors at nominal prices. But worse than the mirojedy is 
the • koulak,- the hated but indispensable village usurer. The 
tax collector requires cash ; the peasant has none, and if the 
sale of his corn, or even of his cattle, does not realise the 
necessary sum, he must borrow from the usurer at exorbitant 
interest, which not unfrequently reaches more than 100 per 
i‘ent. Vet the Government never proceeds against these 
blood-suckers, who are not Jews but Orthodox Christians, 
because they arc generally also retailers of brandy, from which 
it derives a tliird of its revenue. Under such conditions the 
fate of the jioorer peasant is soon sealed, but even those who 
are better off suffer grievously from this system of taxafion. 
Clf this Mr. Law gives the following striking example: — 
Certain members of a village having failed to pay their 
taxes, a descent was made by the authorities, who seized the 
property of a miiuber of villagere who liad already paid their 
own share but remained collectively liable for their recal- 
citrant neighbours. The seizure was illegally conducted, 
and ill their petition to the central government the victims 
stated that one man, to save his cattle, had compounded for 
a imymcnt of 50r., which sum he had to borrow at or. per 
month intereBt. Two cows and an ox, valued by a second 
at lOOr., were sold for 50r. 75c., and besides he had to 
pay 4r. in cash. The cow of a third was sold for 20r., and 
in addition he had to find 40r., which he was obliged to 
borrow at 5r. interest per month. A fourth stated that, 
besides the forced sale of his property, he was called on to 
pay 50r., which he had to borrow on the security of the 
corn he had sown. Such facts, which Mr. Law dedazes are 
well authenticated, speak volumes, even"' if the valuations of 
the peasants may have been exaggerated. 

Lanin quotes instances* where whole villa^s were utterly 
ruined by similar proceedings, without uie Government 
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getting ite full amount* of taxes. Such was tbe case, accord* 
ing to the ‘ Nedeldja^ of February 1891,* in the very worst 
period of tbe famine, in Petrowgka, Werblinska, Werschin* 
skamenka, Spassovo, Nowostarodu, in tbe district of Cberson, 
where all the cattle add the agricultural implements were 
sold ; in a miserable village of Wjaika the collectors found, 
as sole available property, 300 chickens, and sold them at 
a halfpenny apiece. If the peasants have nothing, it is 
presumed tliat they have hidden their money, so t£ey are 
Bogged and imprisoned, as happened to more than fifty in 
June 1891. To all such oppression the unfortunate victims 
offer no resistance; for if, as above stated, it is scarcely 
possible to elicit gcneinl opinions on economical question^ 
in this immense Empire, because what is true for the South 
is not so for the North or the West, one feature is universal — 
namely, the abject fear in which the moujik stands of the 
terrorism of the ubiquitous administration. One of the 
most successful journalists of the day, Nemirowitoh Dan- 
schenko, has dared to say publicly .f ‘ Even bears are not 
‘ quite inaccessible to pity, but the tchinownik knows no 
‘ mercy ; as lie does with the hare, he will skin you five 
* times.* There is scarcely any appeal from tlieir sentence, 
for God is great and the Czar is distant, so that tbe com- 
plaints do not reach him, but are strangled by the bureau- 
cracy. So the moujik mostly submits with a resigned stoicism, 
very much resembling the kismet of the Muslim. The very 
sense of suffering is blunted by the belh?f that it is impossible 
to struggle against it. 

It has always been the policy of tbe Government to keep 
the masses in ignorance, because only under this condition 
is autocracy possible ; the one exception was a short period 
of the reign of Alexander 11., but thousands of the schools 
which were then founded and subsidised by the Semstvos 
have been suppressed by the late minister Count Tolstoi and 

* The reports of Kiissian papers on such cruelties are the more 
trustworthy as the whole press, except that of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, is under strict censorship, and the papers oftiiose two capitals 
can be suppressed after having received three warnings. We borrow 
these facts from the interesting work entitled * Russian Characteristics,' 
published under the assumed name of E. B. T^^inin, and consisting of a 
aeries o£ articles which, first appeared in the ‘ Fortnightly Review/ 
Blllt we do not rely on the authority of an anonymous writer, since M. 
IiiBln gives chapter and verse for all liis statements, taken from the 
principAl Rttisian journals, notwithstanding the censorship. 

t ‘Nowoje Wreroja,’ March 7, J891. 
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the Procurator of the Holy Synod, Pobiedonostseff, and an 
Imperial ukase of May 16, 1891, placed all the primary 
schools in the hands of the clerg^y, who at the same time 
received secret iDstruciion*s to prevent the establishment 
of new schopls. In 1886 there existed in European Kussia 
with 82 millions only 30,000 primary schools, attended by 
two millions of children. In the province of Wjatka there 
was one school to every 3,203 inhabitants, so that only one 
child out of 53 could receive instruction ; in the province of 
Simbirsk the proportion was one school to 2,423 ; in that 
of Bliew one to 1,800 inhabitants. The most faTourably 
situated was the x>i^oviiice of Cherson, with one school to 
1,431 inhabitants; yet the governor reports tliat 20 per cent, 
bf the boys and 72 per cent, of the girls remain without 
any instruction for want of schools. On an average 50 to 
80 per cent, remain without any instruction in the interior 
of the Empire. Schools established in some parts by 
private liberality, after beginning to exercise influence, have 
been declared revolutionary and stopped. The village popes 
are nearly as poor and ignorant as those whom they should 
teach. Their clerical fnnetions are limited to the ceremonies 
of the Church and leaniing its j^rayers by heart. There are 
no theological chairs in the Universities ; the pope is educated 
in the clerical seminaries, which teach only what is necAsarj' 
for performing the Orthodox ritual. After receiving his 
appointment ho is bound to provide for the family of his pre- 
decessor, and so is often worse off than the jKmrest of his flock ; 
bound to his post, and without the prospect of bettering 
himself, his indigence com 2 >e]s him to exact rigidly his per- 
quisites, and at every Iwiptism or bnrial there is a sharp 
haggling about the price to be jiaid. When ho makes his 
circuit through the village for collecting gifts, such as bread, 
e^s, cabbages, &c., ho finds the doors shut. Ho therefore 
avails himself of the credulity of his parishioners to cause 
eclipses of the sun by conjurations, or to procure rain by 
throwing the bones of the dead into the water, in order to 
earn a trifling gratuity.* 


* Of tlio prevailing superstition Liiiiin gives incredible yet au- 
thenticated e.\an)]>lea. In Jtily 18SM, ncconling to the * Kiewer Wort,' 
a peasant came to the Fui-tow Hospital and implored tlie pliyaicians 
to give him a teatimoiiy that he had no tail, fs sorcerers are sup- 
poiM to have. He wna constantly maltreated by his fellows, who be- 
lieved him to be a sorcerer, and forced him to strip off his clothes in 
the street to convinro thenfsclves that he had got no sorcerer’s tail. 
Other cariouB examples are related by M. Hehn. 
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It is not astonishing that, with snch ignorance of the 
masses, the most absurd assertions find credence, as was 
the case during the late cholera, epidemic. To the Russian 
lower classes the very idea of cleanliness is a chimera; they 
live in abject filth, and feel comfortable in it. Even the 
omnipotent Government could not make them tidy. A 
characteristic proverb says, ‘ The wolf and the bear never 
‘ wash, yet are healthy.^ • Even apart from the cost of 
sanitation the peasants would consider it a mere waste of 
fime to clean their huts, in consequence, as Lanin says, 
of their entirely failing to grasp the relation between 
filth and contagion ; so diseases never cease, and not only 
cholera but typhoid fever and diphtheria are constantly 
recurring, because the houses have cessjwols under the 
floors and the rivers are polluted by the ottal thrown into 
them. 

Like the famine, contagious disease is regarded by the 
moujik as God’s infliction, to which he must submit, and 
against which only prayers and charms can work. He not 
only scorns medical aid, but, instigated by interested agi- 
tators, rebels against it. Mob excesses arc possible every- 
where, but such excesses as were witnessed last summer at 
Astrachan and Saratow, where the populace burned sick 
men sprinkled with petroleum on a pile, stormed the hos- 
pitals, and threw physicians into the river, are only possible 
in Russia. In one region the cholera was even ascribed to 
the machinations of English enemies, who last j'car, under 
the pretence of distributing alms to the hungry, visited the 
famine districts and bribed the Russian physicians to spread 
the infection. Another example of utter want of judgement 
was given by the * St. Petersburg Gazette ' of October 15, 
stating that in the district of Kowno the peasants were 
selling their property in order to emigrate to the regions 
where cholera had destroyed the population, and the Goveni- 
ment was to distribute the vacant land for nothing; and 
these deluded people, prolm^bly seduced by manoeuvres of 
koulaks, who wanted to buy cheaply the deserted lots, did 
not even know in what direction they were to seek the land 
of promise. 

In the abject condition to which the inassoa are reduced, 


• This is, howcfver, not limited to the lower classes. The * Nowoje 
Wretnya* lately stated that the rich Prince Vyazemski never had his 
linen washed ; when he put on a shirt he wore it till it dropped in 
shreds from his body. 
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and in nrhicb they can only buy food that would seem 
loathsome to Western proletarians and the cheapest cotton 
garments, they find their only consolation in drink, which in- 
creases their misery. The first Imperial brandy taverns, 
established by Iwan the Terrible, tnet with the greatest 
resistance from the people and the clergy, but the moujik soon 
learned to like what he then abhorred. Not only does every 
Sunday or saint’s day, every baptism, wedding, or funeral 
end in general drunkenness, but no purchase or any other 
business is concluded without vodka libations; there arcf 
villages in which no petition is discussed unless the peti- 
tioner furnishes a certain quantity of brandy, which is also 
considered as the only arm against the tax collector, by 
making him drunk. In 1859 there were 93,000 kabaks, or 
brandy taverns ; in 1804, 273,508, an increase of 200 per- 
cent. The number is now far larger, averaging 1 to 
500 inhabitants ; and, as mentioned, the licensed publicans 
are generally the koulaks. The gradual raising of the 
brandy tax from tr. to 9r. per wedro has not put a stop to 
drunkenness: 2,000 persons die annually from delirium 
tremens in European Russia — 1 in 40,000. Lanin quotes 
an instance of a regiment in which, during its march, half 
of the soldiers were lying dead drunk in the ditches. The 
evil is so great that not only the press constantly insists 
upon measures against it, because it undermines the health 
and morality of the population, but even some village 
councils resolved to fine those who were found in the kabalc. 
But those resolutions soon became a dead letter ; the move- 
ment was not favoured by the Government,* for it derives 
its principal income from the brandy tax and tavern licences, 
the total revenue of which now exceeds twenty-five millious 
sterling. 

(Jan it be wondered at that the masses living in such con- 
ditions of utter jwverty, ignorance, and vice undergo not 
only moral but also physical degradation ? The average 
death-rate, which in Western countries varies between 1 7 and 
19 per thousand, is in European Russia 34, and in certain 

* It ii*, therefore, also a grievance against the Ihuikolnik, or old 
believers, that they practise entire abstinence. There Isave l»een 
instances enough where kahaks were forced upon villages which had 
voted for their exclusion. The * Garashdanim,’ ^ptenibcr 18, 1889, 
published a letter of a district ptilice officer, who asked his ehicf| ‘ In our 
region abstinence spreads like an epidemic ; the taverns comphun of 
scanty profits. What shall I do 7 Shall 1 treat this movement as the 
spre^ing of a pernicious sect or as a blessing for the countiy 7 ’ 
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legions rises to 40-50, exceeding the birth-rate. The 'want 
of recruits in a country of 120 millions, with universal 
service, has become alarming ; Jast year 874,101 males of 
twenty yeai^i were called np and daly appeared, but, accord- 
ing to the ‘ Moscow Gazette,’ March 10, 1 892, only 258,763 
were found fit for service ! 

We have hitherto dealt with the condition only of the 
peasantry, because they form the immense majority of the 
rural population ; hut the situation of the large proprietors 
IB, in its way, not much better, as is proved by the simple 
fact that the official papers publish from time to time lists 
of estates put up for sale by credit establishments for 
non-payment of interest, and these estates amonnt to 
thousands. Formerly such forced sales were rare, and con- 
fined to the sterile parts of the North. Twtdve years after 
the emancipation the evil had penetnited to Middle Russia, 
•whei'e 634 bankrupt estates were oflbred for sale, and in 
1891 the number of those sequestisred by one single bank of 
Moscow amounted to 1,551. At the agrarian bank founded 
for the nobility the arrears had risen in April 1888 to 
109,71 2,000r. In order to cover these arrears the Govern- 
ment issued a lottery loan, and yet the bank now offers 
moi*^ than three hundred estates for sale on account of 
unpaid interest. There arc still, of course, noblemen who 
from the enormous extent of tbeir estates are very rich. The 
property of the late Prince Peter Wittgenstein is said to have 
been equal to the area of the kingdom of Saxony ; yet this 
magnate was obliged tc stop payment of interest for a loan 
of five million marks contracted with a llambnrgh bank. 
Estates which are not mortgaged are scarcely to be found, 
but very often the debts exceed the value of the property. 
Such estates, of course, find no purchaser, and, as the 
creditors are not able to manage them on their own account, 
they can only leave the indebted {possessors upon them, so 
that the arrears of interest increase the capital of the debt. 
Before the abolition of serfdom things were otherwise : the 
proprietors had plenty of hands which cost them next to 
nothing. They were for the most part certainly no bene- 
factors to their serfs, but they were at least residents among 
them for the greater part of the year, and their obligation 
to provide for the subsistence of the serfs gave tihem an 
interest in their fate. Further, as Mr. Law oroerves (p. 15X 
the midcuice of the proprietors, by their daily wants, led to 
the training of a number of peas&nts in such arts as were 
required to enable these wants to be sajpplied. Capable 
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smiths, carpenters, masons, and other 'craftsmen were to be 
found in moat villages. 

All this is now changed ; the emancipation absentee* 
ism has become general. The annual income 6f the pro* 
prietora was diminished, but they got from the Government 
redemption bonds, which mofrt; of them sold, spending the 
money in the capitals or travelling aln*oad. When this 
sum was exhausted they began to cut down their woods. 
JEtussia had enormous forests, which in the less fertile regions 
constituted the most valuable part of the landed property, 
though formerly the timber was of little avail to the pro- 
prietors for want of means of transport. This want is now 
supplied by the railways ; so they have sold the woods to 
speculators, who exported the timber, and the produce has 
been spent as if it had be<Mi an annual rent. There are 
very few proprietors who, as is the case in Germany, manage 
their own estates; nor is tliere a class of intelligent farmers; 
most of them leave the land to the administration of stewards, 
who try to make most of it f«»r tliein selves during the period 
of their contract, and are indifferent to improvements. The 
absence of the proxirietta’s has led to absence of employment 
for skilled labour, and so the abt>ve-nientioncd class of country 
craftsmen has disappeared. Even the few intelligent pro- 
prietors who want to inipr<*ve tlicir estates have to contend 
with the enormous duties on agricultural imidements and 
machines. The Russian manufacturers are quite unable to 
meet the demand ; for iustaiioe, in one year they could furnish 
only forty threshing- in achiues of the four hundred which were 
wanted; the rest were imported from England and Germany, 
and 8,000,000r. in custom duties had to be paid for them. 

A plough of the ordinary kind costs in Cwcrmaiiy 2r. 72c., in 
Russia 5r. dOe., Avhile the import of sc^^thes, 'which are not 
made in Russia, entails upon agriculture an average expen- 
diture of illljlOOr. ill duties. There are very few agricul- 
tural schools, and even those are scantily attended, because 
agriculture is not a profitable career, and for the same reason 
the agricultural societies have little influence. The produc- 
tion of cheese and butler is insignificant, and only the 
brandy distilleries and, on account of the large export bounties, 
the beetroot-sugar refi aeries yield large returns. The profits 
on the export of corn mostly do not go to the owners, but to 
speculators, middle men, and usurers. * 

Is it astonishing that under sucli conditions Russian 
agriculture shows a steady decline 9 As early as 1869 the 
Privy ^ book 

15 . 7 . 7 ^ 
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^ Land and Liberty ^ that, unless energetic measures were 
taken, peasants and proprietors would be totally ruined. 
On the estates of one of the largest proprietors of the black- 
soil region; the most fertile of Russia, the number of horses 
had decreased by 24-33| per cent., that of cattle by 
that of sheep by 2I~63 per cent. In a forAerly 
rich village near St. Petersburg 200 inhabitants assessed 
only 36 horses and 50 cows. Fifteen years afterwards 
(1882) an official census of the existing cattle was made 
in 29 provinces of European Russia, from which it appeared 
that 1,100,000 peasant farms had no horses or oxen, and 
that a third part of the farms of five provinces had neither 
draught animals nor cows. A census of horses, established 
in the same ^"ear for military purposes, showed that 26‘7 per 
cent, of all Russian peasants had no horses at all.* About 
the same time a proprietor in the province of Smolensk, 
Engelhart, wrote in a book * From the Country : * — 

* Under the prcv^ent rt'gime^ with the ruin of large estates «nJ the 
regular want of bread corn in spring, every local failure of crops would, 
without the railways, produce fnnunc prices. Many people in this 
province have nothing to eat in Novcnil»cr, most of ilieni nothing nt 
Christmas. Those wdm can afford to eat pure bread at Easter are con- 
sidered to be very well off; in order not to die of famine, and to get 
moiley advanced for the puynient of taxes, ibe poor must pawn their 
future harvest. If the provincial council comes forward with relief. tJie 
money is mostly spent in drink. Such was tlie case in Pskow, wdiere 
after tlie distribution of seed corn all the roads swarmed with drunken 
pi'Ople, and barley and oat^ were to be had at nominal prices.* 

As to the total production of corn, a report of the secre- 
tary of the English Emba-»sy, Mr. Koariedy, in 1885 stat^jd 
that the area occupied by corn in European Russia fell 
from 167,000,000 acres in 1879 to 136,000,000 in 1883, 
and the respective produce from 1 , i98, 000,000 bushels to 

* Notwithstanding tlieso authentic rtali.<ttics the authorities resort to 
curious practices in order to throw du^t into the eyes of the public. 
Some years ago there was an ngricuhiirsU exhibition in the province of 
Smolensk; the department for ho^.<^'S showed in all five entries, of 
which four came from a Government stud. The attendant being asked 
whether they were for sale, answered in the negative, because they 
had been used for eleven years for exhibition purposes. The beasts 
were in no wise r^iarkable, two of them bn>ken down ; but all five 
got prizisSf and the newspapers observed how gratifying it was that the 
inland bresds were ameliorated by cross breeds with Ardenncra. As to 
cAttle, there were five head, which all gt>t medals, and were quoted as 
examples o£ the progress of breeding. Sheep and pigs there were none. 
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701.000. 000, the export rcmaaning about the saiue — namelj, 

229.000. 000. According to Mr. Law (table iii.) tKe yearly 
total for 50 provinces of rye, wheat, oats, and barley was, in 
1887, 303,738,500 tchetveriis (equal to 2,099 Iwjctolitres) ; 
in 1888, 286,143,271; in 1889, 224,143,100; in 1890, 
267,035,000 ; and in 1891, 207,733,300, which shows, with 
the exception of the unusually good harvest of 1890, a steady 
falling otF. Similar results are shown in table v., which 
gives details of the yield in each province ; and table vi. 
proves that the production per head of population in the . 
distressed provinces decreased from 24*01 poods in 1890 to 
17*34 i 1891, Even the first quantity is insufficient to 
sustain a man, and in 1889 it had teen 20*47 poods; and the 
p^eviou8 exhaustion rendered the people powerless to con- 
tend against last yearns complete failure. It is remarkable 
that among the distressed provinces those of the black soil 
stand foremost. Formerlj* it was maintained that this soil 
of exceptional fertility did not need manure, but in the 
long run no soil, however rich it may be, can retain its 
fertility without any return for the salts extracted from it. 
In 1889 the yield per head in six of the sixteen provinces 
suffering from famine in 1891 was below the average of the 
whole of European Kiissia, altlurngh these sixteen provinces 
include the finest natural soil in the Empire. In 189ft the 
difference was still further accentuated. Nine of the sixteen 
provinces then fell below the general average ; and in 1891 
only two — Orel and Tula — exceeded the average, whilst the 
great majority were far below it. Yet the black soil, if pro- 
perly managed, still gives excellent results, as is shown by 
some carefully worked estates of large proprietors, and par- 
ticularly by the German colonies in the south, which flourish 
amidst the general distress ; but they are hampered by the 
Government because the peasants belong to the Stundists, 
a peaceful sect that ma}^ be compared to the Wesleyans, 
which is persecuted by the Orthodox Church. Their 
sperity has rtiised the envy of the Slavophiles, who are 
vociferating against these Germans as a danger to Kussia, 
asking the Government to prohibit them from acquiring 
more than ten dessjaetines of land per head. 

There are two other factors which account for the pre- 
vailing distress — first, damages by fire, which, according to 
Mr. Law, in 1887 (the latest year for which statistics are 
available) amounted to 6,500,000/. sterling, but which of late 
years have increased ; of ^ these losses as much as 78 per cent, 
falls on the rural population. This is accounted for by the 
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diyness.of the climaite in summer, the earelessness of the 
peaMUits, and the want of oi^nisation for extinguishing fires, 
which are simplj regarded as a calamity sent % Qod. But 
the diyness itself is the result of^the second factor, the ruthless 
forest destruction which has been going on for a long time, 
and has had a serious effect in reducing the average raiufyi. 
The belts of wood attracted and held the moisture, which 
was slowly distributed for the benefit of agriculture; now 
iu vast regions, as, for instance, on the black soil, there is 
hardly a tree to be seen, and the consequence is that the 
underground rivulets which nourished the soil have dis* 
appeared. The forests also broke the force of the fierce east 
desert winds. Now these winds, piercingly cold in winter and 
scorchingly hot in summer, burst with full fury on the grcAt 
plains. In summer tbeir blasts are capable of withering 
the corn in a few days, and uith them come sand storms, 
which turn fertile land into permanent deserts. The unfor- 
tunate experiences of Central Asia, which once was a garden 
of fertility and now is a desert peopled by numads only, are 
repeating themselves. In the province of Asti'achan an 
area of BOO square miles is covered by drift sand ; in that 
of Stawropol whole villages have disappeared, and in 1885 
soldiers had to be sttiiimuned to clear the sand from the 
houses. In the province of Tauris the sand now covers 
150,000 dossjaetiiies (= 1*00025 heet.) ; the same disastrous 
effects took place in the North, where, after the destruction 
of the forests in the provinces of Samara, Woronesh, and 
Tcheriiigow, hundr^^ls of sandhills arose, which gradually 
covered the fertile land. A farther consequence is that the 
rivers become shallower. In winter there is nothing to 
hold the snow, which . is blo%vn together into large heaps ; 
these with the thaw dissolve into temporary torrents, wash- 
ing away acres of tillage and carrying off all inoistnre before 
it has had time to soak into the soil. The river beds cannot 
contain all this water, and inundations occur ; but when it 
has swept down there is no further supply. The Worouesh, 
on which Peter the Great built his first ships, is now a 
mere rivulet; the Worskla, which fifteen years ago was 
a beantiful river, surronnded by woods and pastures, has 
absolutely disappeared ; the Oka has become so shallow that 
barges coming from Nishegorod were stranded npon ith 
sands. At iDorogobush the Dnjepr can be crossed by 
Oairiages ; on the X>ajepr the navigation had to be stopped, 
its depth was *r8dueed to 2-3 feet ; and even on the 
Volga steam navigation is interrupted in many parts, the 
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river not being' able to carry away Ibe sandbanks ; it is 
calculated that tho rolume of its water has decreased by 
24,000,000 cubic metres. 11; is evident that even the most 
costly works for opening the channels will be of little avail ; 
the cause lies in the devastation of the forests ; the law by 
which the Government interdicted the ruthless fall of timber 
has come too late, and replanting is slow work, although it 
is the only remedy against the evil. 

Given these facts, we have certainly not exaggerated in 
asserting that the famine of 1891 was the result of a general 
impoverishment of agricultural Russia, which in the main 
is Russia itself. We now proceed to consider the inadequate 
manner in which the Government dealt with the calamity, 
and at the same time to examine what is the prospect for 
the future. According to Mr. Law’s statement, 1 ,250,000 tons 
of grain were provided for the necessities of the people 
at a cost of 120| million roubles; besides which considerable 
public works were authorised to be undertaken, and special 
assignments made for hospitals and medical assistance. The 
Government had to take the matter into their own hands, 
and they did so by granting the relief ‘ in the form of loans, 

* which the recipients entered into formal obligations to 

* repay, and which were given only to peasants, who. in 

* virtue of their j>roprietary share in commnnal laud, liad 

* at least an appearance of security to offer.’ Now, for 
six months, rei-koning the food required for subsistence at. 
only 12 poods |>er annum, the quantity of grain furnished 
(44,728,000 poods) could only feed 7^ millions out of the 
total population, exceeding millions, in the distressed 
provinces, whilst the deficit of the crops exceeded 175 mil- 
lion poods, which is equivalent to the food requirement for 
the same period for nearly 30 millions ; consequently, as fai‘ 
as Government supplies are concerned, some 23 millions were 
left unprovided for. Mr. Law assumes that, although great 
suffering was universal, a large number of those left unpro- 
vided for have been fed from the reserve stocks of former 
years, and that the rest hare been maintained by general 
private charity. He however admits that though its amount 
was very considerable it %vaa naturally triOIng in comparison 
with the needs of so large a population, and calculates that 
all contributions, converted into food, would give only 
1 2 million poods. Further, it is a fact that not only the 
granaries, which by law the provinces are bound to keep as 
a reserve, but even the ’military storehouses, were found 
nearly empty, so that this resource entirely failed. Under 
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Bucli conditions the outlook for the future can only be most 
unfavourable. 

The official reports on the last harvest are entirely un- 
trustworthy and only inanoeuvi^s of the Finance Minister for 
influencing the foreign money market. The news of the local 
papers is very different; they stated as early as August 
that the harvest would be good only in the provinces of 
Nowgorod, Kasan, Terek, and Kuban ; middling in Poland, 
Simbirsk, Wladimir, Wjatka, Smolensk, Taml^w, and the 
Northern Caucasus ; in all other provinces and in the Southern 
Caucasus the prospects were decidedly bad, imrticularly in 
the southern districts of Bessarabia, Cherson, Kiew, and 
Tchernigow.* Nor is this astonishing; the famine has 
carried off such numbers of horses and catth: that in 
the distressed provinces few will be able to plough their 
fields, much less to manure them. Mr. Law has found it 
impossible to arrive at even an approximate estimate of the 
beasts which perished from want, were killed for food, or 
sold at immense sacrifices, but he states that in a disl^ict 
of Kasan of 42,000 horses only 16,000 were left in June, 
and that in the province of Saratow from 2,000,000 head in 
May 1891 the number of horses and cattle had been reduced 
to 825,000 by January 1892. Further, the seed distributed 
was only 26,674,000 poods, while the estimated rofjuiremeiit 
was over 86'6 million poods, so that 25 per cent, was wanting, 
and consequently the area soavii for the harvest must have 
been greatly reduced. The seed which was bought by 
agents in bulk was not of the best quality, and not always 
adapted to local conditions. Some provinces were visited oy 
special calamities, as the Southern Caucasus by locusts, other 
Southern districts by zisels and worms. Legal enactments 
work but slowly or not at all, though the Government has 
framed a law for protecting the peasants against usurers, 
threatening the latter with imprisonment in case of over- 
reaching. But this provision can be easily evaded. It is 
evident that the power of the usurer increases with the 
pennry of the peasant, who is driven to his last resources. 
An attempt lias been made to enconrage the domestic labour 
of handicraftsmen and artisans, but with little success. 
They remain dependent on the speculators, who sell them the 
materials at high prices and buy the manufactured articles 

• Mr. I/aw s account, relying more on tlie oflicial inforniation, is 
somewhat more favourabie, but he admits that the harvest of rye, which 

the principal crop, is, as a whole, decidedly below the averaj^e. 
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cheaply. According to Itoakoschny house industries hare 
been fostered in districts which are not favourable to them* 
Spinning and weaving are carried on in regions which have 
no flax, and cannot with their hand looms conipete with 
machinery. The locksmiths and blacksmiths of Pawlovo are 
in perpetual straits ; even children ten years old must share 
in the work, and the produce of the week must be sold on 
Saturday at any price. An active workman earns IJr. to 2r. 
per week ; he sells on market days goods for 5r. to lOr., 
but is obliged to take part of the amount in tickets for 
raw materials and victuals. In a report recently read by 
M. Subohn before the Society for Favouring Kussian Industry 
it is ; — 

* Tlie earnings of the industry go on decrcar'ing, the time of 

labour is prnlongtKl, iho siile hecomt*H more difHcult, and poverty 
increases. Tlie greater part seek eni[doyment in the manufactures for 
fixed wagef*. The f>opulation is degenerating. In Pawlovo the work- 
men are becoming weak and capable of little exertion ; lads of 15 
look like boys of lU. Tiie work is done in damp cellarS) and the 
people have not sufKoient food. Tho influence of speculators who draw 
profit from the indigence of iht; >v(*rkmen is stronger than ever ; the 
products as well as the inutcriuls passthrough the hands of three or four 
middlemen.* 

• 

In the province of Wludimir there are villages in which all 
the inhabitants are employed in painting saints’ iiintgos on 
beech wood. These are paid lir. a hundred, and are sold 
by the pedlar.s at 5r. to lOr. Girls in the province of Moscow 
who illustrate sheets of paper with pictures are paid 2 kopeks 
a hundred sheets. In the tanneries the men work thirteen 
hours a day in a pestilential atmosphere for 3r. to 4r. a 
month. A great evil is the i>revailing work of women and 
children. In the glove manufactures of Xishni-Nowgorod 
72 per cent, are women. In the weaving trade they 
earn 10 kox)eks to 12 kopeks a day. In the province of 
Moscow 50 per cent, of those employed in the tinsmith trade 
ore children under 15 years; of the glaziers 45, of the shoe- 
makers 48, of the glass- makers 25 per cent. Among the 
noilsmiths boys of 12 years must work sixteen hours ; 
the furriers* apprentices get 5 kopeks for a hard day’s 
work. The housing of these workmen is not better than 
the peasants’ huts ; they are huddled together in damp 
courts filled with refuse, and the rooms, wifliout any furni- 
ture, with a couch of putrid straw, resemble a stable more 
than a dwelling for human beings. The labourers in the 
collieries of the Don live in miserable mud hovels, without 
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chimnej^s, in >vhich Uie water is dripping from the walls 
and the roof; the people, who have to work twelve to 
sixteen hoars in the pits, are nearly all suffering from fever, 
and there are no hospitals. The indjaence which such con- 
ditions of existence must exercise on the morality of the 
workmen is evident ; drunkeifiiess and sexual laxity are pre* 
valent everywhere. 

The profits of the prohibitive duties, by which the 
Government tries to foster national industry, go mainly to 
the manufacturers, who realise enormous gains, but who, 
protected as they are against foreign competition, neglect 
all improvements in prcfduction. It is curious that, as Mr. 
Lanin observes, the greater ^rt of these manufacturers 
are foreigners ; in the guild of the Moscow merchants and 
industrijds less than half are Itussians. The cost of this 
system is borne by the consumers aud the workmen. When, 
for instance, some years ago foreign coal was heavily taxed, 
the Bussian producers raised tlieir prices accordingly, but, 
being unable to supply the required quantity, many manu- 
facturers were reduced to a standstill. The premium 
accorded for Russian exported sugar increased the produce 
enormously, but by fai- the larger part went to foreign 
markets glutted w'ith cheap sugar. The misrule iu the i^- 
mihisl ration of mil ways has already been alluded to. These 
abuses were some years ago exposed in a book by Mr. 
Kotlubay, which caused a great sensation, and has not been 
refuted. The author proves that the number of railway 
accidents in Russia is larger than in any other country, and 
that this is mainly due to the negligence of the lower 
officials, who are overworked and underpaid ; the porters get 
only 20r. to 4(>r. a month for a service of twenty-four hours, 
whilst the directors enjoy a salary of l,200r. The conse- 
quence is that tlic officials try to make money by every means. 
They pocket the funds destined for removing tlie snow from 
the rails, and if a merchant wants to have his goods promptly 
forwarded he has to bribe the principal agents. Factories 
for renewing the plant are yearly paid for, but exist merely 
on paper. The shareholders thus contrive to get good divi- 
dends, but it is the public who suffer. Neverthmesa there 
are many lines worked at a loss, the cost of constracting 
and maintaining them being too large in comparison wiw 
the enormous distances and a thin population; others, 
built miidnly for strategical purposes, and passing through 
vast traets of uncultivated land, are still less able to give 
even a low mterest on the expended capital. Commerce 
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also is suffering from the prohibitive "system, and this has 
been particularly the case during the last year, in conse- 
quence of the prohibited export of corn. The export fell 
from 2,000,000 tcbetverts to 400,000, timber being nearly 
the only article left for export. Yet the corn which was 
rotting in the ports for want"Of means of transport might 
have been much more profitably sold to foreign countries. 
This state of things has compelled the Government to make 
overtures to Germany for a treaty of commerce, as Russia 
is excluded from the benefit of the redaction of the German 
corn duty ; but the interest of the classes favoured by the 
prohibitive customs is so strong, particularly in tbe minis- 
tries of St. Petersburg, that little hope is entertained of 
arriving at a favourable result, particularly as the advan- 
tages accorded to Germany would accrue to all most favoured 
nations. 

In tbe meantime tin? Russian Government, which ought 
to develop© all the living forces of the country, knows no 
better than to persevere in the persecution of all nationalities 
and creeds which do not belong to orthodox Russia. The 
details of this persecution have been set forth in a former 
number of this Journal ; * it may, therefore, suffice to say that 
the Russification in the Baltic provinces is carried on wholesale; 
that Poland has been reduced b}’ General Gurko to a celne- 
tery in which the Russian tyrant walks between national 
tombstones. Catholic bishops are deposed or exiled; whole 
dioceses have been suppressed. Catholics are excluded from 
every public employment and placed between misery and 
apostasy ; thus the Church annually loses thousands of 
its flock. Nevertheless the Pope, forgetting the proud 
language which Gregory XVI. useJ to>vards Nicholas I., 
winks at all this in the hope of helping by his connivance 
the Pran co-Russian alliance, and has lately called Alex- 
ander III. ‘ the Patriarch of the Nortli.^ On thoi)ersecution 
uf the Stundists in Southern Russia Mr. Lanin has lately 
given eloquent and authentic information.t Pobiedonostseff, 
the Procurator of the Holy Syntnl, has issued a circular 
for the support of the civil authorities for suppressing this 
sect, as * dangerous to the safety of the Orthodox Church,’ 
and the Czar is said to have sanctioned this mandate with the 
marginal observation, * All measures for accomplishing this 
' purpose must bo taken.’ Non-orthodox suligccts are at most 

^ No. 351, * Religious Persecution in Buseis,' July 1890, 

t * The Czar Persecutor,’ Contemponuy Review, January 1892. 
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allowed a private existence, subject to tlie interests of the 
national Church. Russia is to belong exclosivelj to the 
real Russians. Tolstoi had already in the last years of 
Alexander II. gagged the Universities ; his Armenian disciple 
Deljanow has continued this system by making the gymna> 
siums establishments for breaking in the youth. The press 
is under strict censorship ; no paper dares to comment on 
matters which, by a police ordinance, are excluded from 
, public discussion ; but it is free to attack Protestant Qer> 
mans. Catholic Poles, and the English as the enemies of 
Russia, or to abuse the outlaw Government of Bulgaria. The 
corruption pervading the whole bureaucracy is proverbial, 
and for the most part is hopeless, because it has its roots in 
the insufficient pay of the tchinowniks ; if it has not become 
worse it is surely as bad as under Nicholas, who once in 
despair exclaimed, ‘ My son and myself are the only persons 
‘ in this country who do not steal.’ 

Such are the results of Alexander IIL's endeavours to 
re-establish autocracy. Nicholas I. also was an autocrat, 
but, warned by the military conspiracy of Russian nobles 
in 1827, he promoted to the higher employments Baltic 
Germans, who then were called ‘ the Mamelouks of abso- 
‘ lu^sm.* The failure of his apparent omnipotence in the 
Crimean war led his sou to inaugurate au era of reform ; 
ho broke the resistance of the nobility, but his measures 
were not sufficiently matured and were inadequately exe- 
cuted. The Polish insurrection of 18C3 roused the national 
feeling, which, under the leadership of Katkow, rose to 
Slavophile fanaticism. An era of reaction followed, and 
when later on the Emperor, with the help of Loris Melikoff, 
tried to inaugurate a constitutional system he was assassi- 
nated. Terrified by the Nihilist movement, Alexander IK. 
resolved to revert to Nicholas’s rule, with the impor- 
tant modification that he chose as the main stays of his 
absolute power, and for suppressing liberal tendencies, the 
orthodox Church and nationalism to the exclusion of all 
foreign elements. Thus the excellent administration of the 
Baltic provinces was revolutionised, Poland reduced to a 
Russian province, the independence of the courts of justice 
suppressed, self-government replaced by officials, the standard 
of education lowered, the lower classes ground down by taxa- 
tion and brutalised by drink, stupefied into acquiesoenoe 
with the state of things; and the benighted Slavophiles, 
formerly inelined towards democracy, found a substitute 
for this retrograde policy in what they oo^dered victories 
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of the national cause. To what a standard intellectual 
life in Russia must be lowered under such a regime is eri- 
dent : everyone is suspected who is believed not to share 
the opinion that Russia is a terrestrial paradise, even if he 
prudently holds his tongue, persons who are suspected of 
evil tendencies are without any formality seized and sent 
to Siberia, and what is the fate of the political exiles has 
been sufficiently shown by Mr. Kennan’s volumes. But 
there is a later instance to which we would direct attention. 
Vassily Jaksakow, the last descendant of a noble family and 
a professor of philosophy, was on the eve of his nuptials 
seized by the police, accused of having participated in the 
assassination of Alexander IL, sentenced to death, and in 
commutation of tliis judgement sent for life to the lead mines 
of Algaszi. And what were the reasons alleged P In an 
old coat he had left a letter from a student, Kisbalcsics, 
whom he scarcely knew, but to whom he had promised 
a waterproof, and who in this letter reminded him of his 
promise in the words, ‘Please to send me the object you 
* know of.’ This young man later on had turned Nihilist, 
and had something to do with the plot to which the Emperor 
succumbed ; and on the evidence of this letter, found in 
the coat of which he had made a present to his porter, who 
betrayed it to the police, Jaksakow was condemned as a 
would-be assassin. Ho died after two years of penal servi- 
tude, the horrors of >vhich he committed to scraps of paper 
left to a fellow-sufferer, Baikaliew, who succeeded in escaping 
from the mines and has now published the heart-rending 
tale of his friend, which by far exceeds anything that Mr. 
Kennan witnessed. 

The atrocities committed against the Jews are known. 
Now we admit that a Russian Jew may not be a particularly 
amiable being, and that many of them are usurers. But 
whose is the fault ? For the most part the Jews are a legacy 
of the partition of Poland. The Empress Catherine II. 
made pales of settlement for them, which at that time were 
sufficiently large, but have become far too small with the 
increase of this particularly prolific race ; so they immigrated 
into Russia proper, and, not being allowed to till the soil, • 
they tamed to trade as middlemen, paying largely for trade 
licences. The authorities took their mon^, but have now 
suddenly resolved to enforce the ’old laws by compelling 
them to return to the old pales, which of course are over- 
crowded. So they are looking for other abodes ; but emi- 
gration is a costly thing, they having to pay for passport 
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and railway fare. They realise their property at a heayy 
discount, and flood London and New York with unskilled 
labour. The poor, however, are compelled to stay, and are 
herded together forcibly in such numbers that they prevent 
each other from gaining a livelihood.* This subject is too 
large to be treated in this pla*ce ; but we invite our readers 
to read the very powerful work, entitled ‘ The New Exodus,' 
by Mr. Harold IVederic, an American writer, which contains 
full and authentic particulars of this atrocious persecution 
of the most thrilling interest. 

The hatred against the Jews is, however, but one in- 
stance of that against all foreigners, and particularly against 
the Germans. A ukase of 1887 excluded all foreigners from 
owning land in Russia, and these foreign proprietors are 
mostly German, who were forced to sell their estates at nominal 
prices* The superintendents of the Russian proprietors and 
the great manufacturers in the Polish provinces are mostly 
Germans. They were expelled ruthlessly if they could not 
bribe the authorities to connive at their stay ; but even when 
nationalised they arc liarassed in a way which renders it im- 
possible for them to carry on their business. Near Odessa there 
is a German colony a hundred years old. Its mills are now 
brought to a standstill by the petty tyranny of the tchinowniks, 
although there is no law against them, aud no one will buy 
their property. Even s|>eaking German is considered an 
offence. Mr. Poultuey Bigelow, who was lately expelled 
from Russia for his irreverent criticisms, tells us that, when 
last year he took leave of a German friend at a station, he 
was accosted by an official, who reminded him, *This is 

* Russia, not Germany. You would do well not to forget 

* this.’ Just now the Government has under considcratiou 
an administrative system for limiting the number of foreign 
residents in Russia ; no foreigner is to be allowed to follow 
agricultural pursuits ; those already established will be for- 
bidden to enlarge their property. And the Government 
under the authority of which all this is going on aspires to 
figure as ihe protector of the oppressed Christians in Turkey, 
and aims at gathering all Slavs under its mild sway ! 

This sketch of the present situation of the Empire of the 
Czars, limited as is our space, would be incomplete without 

* Acii»>rdl»g to the * Odjemostl ’ there were in the Polish provinces 
Jeir% 15*9 per of the population, mostly predominsat 
in the tdnms^ in Wstssw they amount to 27*7 per cent. In the Iasi four 
years, 1888-411, 288,135 have emigrated. 
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Booie observations on the financial condition of Itassia. It 
must be acknowledged that its Government hitherto, under 
the most eriti^ circumsti^ces, has rigidly observed its 
obligations towards its foreign creditors, yet English capi- 
talists have sold nearly all their property invested in Bussian 
securities, and this for the simple reason that the finances of 
a country which goes on borrowing annually, even in times 
of profound peace, deserve no confidence. The Germans 
have followed, and France,' having bought most of these, 
bonds, is now the foremost creditor of Bussia, M. L4vy 
estimating the fcum total of Bussian securities in French 
hands at five milliards of francs. 

. From 1872 to 1882 Bussia nearly doubled her debt. In 
1842 the debt poj'able in gold was 6,000,0001.; in 1852, 

12.000. 000/.; in 1862, 41,000,000/. ; in 1872, 106,000,000/. ; 
in 1882, 189,000,000/. The internal debt h^ risen within 
this period from 240,000, OOOr. to 2,730,000,000r. Since 
1882 the debt has been continually increasing: in 1883 
gold rentes at 6 per cent, were issued to the amount of 

50.000. 000r. ; in 1884, 20,000,000r. in gold and 84,000,000r. 
in paper; in 1887, 96,000, OOOr. ; and in 1889, a metallic loan 
of 125,000,000r., besides 100,000,000r. for railways. So 
that in the budg<'t of 1890, amounting to 888,800,0P0r., 
266,146,192r. were absorbed by the public debt, while the 
inconvertible paper money amounted to l,044,295,3S4r., of 
which only 21 1,472, 49.5^ was covered by a met^lic reserve. 

For January 1, 1893, a Bussian paper, the * Nowosti,’ com- 
putes the total debt at 1,426,472, 133r. in metallic currency 
and 2,51 1,274, 579r. in paper. The inconvertible bank-notes 
amounted on February 13, 1892, to 855, 000, OOOr., with a 
cash reserve of only 211^ millions, and this enormons sum 
in paper during the course of the year has been increased by 

150.000. 000r. Under the Ministry of M. de Bunge Bussia 
to contract a gold loan at 6 per cent. This was con- 
sider^ excessive, and his successor, M. Yishnegradski, was 
working hard to ameliorate the financial condition. Appa- 
rently he succeeded iu re-establishing the equilibrium, but 
by very questionable measures. Iu lus report of 1855 Mr. 
Kennedy was of opinion that the limit of taxation was 
prMtically r^hed. He was right, according to Western 
principles, but M. Yishn^radski undertook to squeeze out 
considerably more from the country, l>y applying toe 
harshMt measures for collecting arrears and by anforeing 
iha payment of toe piresefit heavy taxes. He has thus he^^ed 
to complete the ruin: of i^ricultnre, yet wito what reswt? 
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In table Tii, of his Beport Mr. Law shows the growth and 
the present amonnt of arrears ; it was on January 1, 1892, 

89.000. 000r. These have been increased beyond the arrears 
of the present year, by the advances for famine relief, by 

1 20.000. 000r., and it is evident that the liability entered 
into by the recipients to refund them cannot be met in the 
present state. Mr. Law estimates that the peasants of the 
sixteen distressed provinces alone will be owing at the end of 
. the year at least 250 millions, not to speak of the consider* 
able local taxes. 

The second measure by which M. Vishuegradski tried to 
restore the equilibrium of the budget was the conversion 
of former loans into loans paj’ing lower interest. But on 
what conditions did he achieve this? With us a conversion 
consists in giving to the creditor the alternative of being 
satisfied with lower interest or of taking back his capita). 
But Bussia, in her late operations, while reducing the rate 
of interest has vastly enlarged the capital, and extended the 
period of the sinking fund from twenty-five to eighty-one and 
a half years. Take, for instance, the conversion of 1888. A 
5 per cent, loan of 81,300,000r., requiring for interest and 
sinking fund 5, 688, OOOr., was converted into a 4 per cent. 
loan*of 9 7, 250, OOOr. The former would have been paid back 
in twenty- five years, the present will l>e extinguished only in 
eighty-one and a half years. The total of these conversions 
shows that tlie capital of 508^ million roubles, at 5 per cent., 
was exchanged for one of 58 2,64-1, OOOr. at 4 per cent. — an 
increase of 15 per cent. The reduction of interest is, in 
the first twenty-five years, 3,030,47 7r. annually, in all 
90,761 ,f>25r., while for the ensuing fifty-six and a half years 
448,689,149r. more will have to be paid ; for it is only in 
1970 that the 4 per cent, loans will be redeemed. It is con* 
ceivable that the French bankers who undertook to float 
these loans received an enormous commission. But surely 
such proceedings do not ameliorate the Russian finances ; 
on the contrary, a Government which consents to such terms 
shows that it must raise money at any price. 

Much was made by the Russian and French press of 
the brilliant result of the last loans concluded at Paris, 
that of 500,000,000fr., of December 22, 1888, being covered 
two and a half times ; that of 7(M),00(J,000fr., of April 10, 
1889, tea times;* that of 1, 242,000, OOOfr., of June 5, 1889, 
eight times ; finally, that of 500,000, OOOfr., of October 14, 
1891, seven and a half times. But* the bankers who floated 
these loans and realised large profits by them will not be the 
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ultimate losers, and it is very ques'tionable whether the 
capitalists, who sold other securities in order to place their 
money in Russian funds, yrill not bitterly repent of it. 
Certain it is that the French market appears to be glutted by 
Russian bonds ; the last loan, largely as it was subscribed, 
was not taken by the publid, and the market price going 
constantly down, the Finance Minister felt obliged to take 
back 200 millions in order to arrest a further decline. When 
he was obliged to resign on account of bad health, as it is 
generally said, but, as some think, because he was no more a 
persona graia^ he left to his successor a financial situation 
which, as the ‘ Moscow Wjedomosti * of September 26 acknow- 
ledges, is infinitely more difficult than that which he found 
on entering upon his functions. Such is indeed the case ; 
according to the report of the Comptroller of the Treasury 
of October last year’s (1801) ordinary revenue was 
52 millions less than in 1890. The extraordinary expenses, 
estimated at 03^ millions, amounted to more than 240 mil- 
lions, for which only 50 millions were available. Thns the 
expenditure exceeded the revenue by 180,900,000r. The 
deficit for the current famine 3 'ear cannot be less than 
200 millions. M. Witte’s efforts for a new loan have hitherto 
proved in vain ; the English and the German raarkets^are 
closed to him, and the French bankers ask terms to which he 
will not submit. Thus nothing remains but stamping money 
bj' the paper press and increased taxation ; it is said that he 
contemplates the introduction of a salt tax, which will, of 
course, weigh principally upon the lower classes. In curious 
contrast to the Comptroller’s rej^ort, the * Journal de St.- 
‘ Petersbourg ’ of October 31 boasted of the gold hoarded 
by the Finance Minister at home and abroad, the former 
alone amounting to 004 J million roubles. The alleged 
reason that this gold is to cover the newly issued notes is 
evidently a pretext, as these notes are as little convertibk 
into cash as the old ones. The cause of this extraordinary 
policy can oul^^ be that the Finance Minister wishes to hold 
a stock of gold in foreign countries in order to have ca 6 l[ 
for sudden emergencies. A full and, we believe, accurate 
statement of the amount of the debts of Russia will be found 
in the * Statesman’s Manual ’ for 1802, p. 875. The gross 
amount is given at 5,521,701,220 in paper-roubles, which 
we believe to be about equal to 650 millions'sterling. 

But although, as we have shown, the economical condition 
of Russia is one of progressive impoverishment, there is from 
the European point of view at least one consolation — namely. 
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that it makes the Government incapable of any aggression on 
a large scale* The internal weakness of the Umpire is the 
guarantee of European peace. « France will not attack (Ger- 
many or Italy without being sure of Russia’s assistance, and 
the latter is unable to indulge in any cxtraordinaiy military 
effort. It may continue to plot against the established order 
in Bulgaria, and address rude notes to t^e Porte, but it 
cannot risk a conflict which might bring about war. One 
of the most intelligent Russian i*eviews, the * Westnik Jew- 
< ropy,* has acknowledged that after the experiences of last 
year Russia must renounce all active foreign policy for a 
number of years, until the defective administration of the 
railway system has been reorganised. The mere fact that tjie 
railways, which in case of a mobilisaiiou are to transport 
hundreds of thousands of soldiers through immense distances, 
were not able to carry corn to the distressed provinces is 
conclusive. Russian generals are, perhaps, of a different 
opinion, and we admit that penury in the economic condi- 
tion of the people, which would be of paniinoiint importance in 
Western countries, has never arrested Russian aggressive- 
ness ; * yet the state of the country, unparalleled perhaps in 
its history, is such that even the hoitCvst panslavist cannot 
deqy that Russia is in a most precarious situation, and that 
it is of no use to sjM^ak of her natural riches unless there 
are intelligent hands to turn them to profit. Above all, we 
are convinced that Alexander IlL is quite aware of this 
state of things, and therefore is .strontrly upposiHl to war 
as a means of escape from internal diilioulties, becaus<% as 
the experience of the Crimean war and of the war of 1877-78 
amply proved, such a remedy would only aggravate tlic 
present evil condition of the Empire. 

What, then, is his object in maintaining an army which 
amounts to 843,000 men and 137,000 horses on the peace 
establishment, and costs the State 228,907,132 roubles a 
year? Of all the abuses and anomalies to be found in 
Russia this is the most extraordinary — a starving people, an 
exhausted exchequer, and a colossal iiiiliUiry expenditure! 
No power on earth has the slightest interest or intention 
to attack Russia. Her territory is practically unassailable. 
Such an army could only be needed to carry out a highly 
aggvMBive policy, which the iJzor disclaims; hut it is 
terror of Euro^, largely contributing to the oppressive 

♦ Jmt now the Minister of War lias 'decreed the formstion of four 
new reserve regimi^ts. 
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xoilitarj system in other countries which is the cursp of our 
times, and it causes the ruin of the people and the State. 
The Russia of the present day is not the Russia of 
Catharine 11., who played so* great a part in the politics of 
the world. It is not the Russia of Alexander 1., who led 
her armies to Paris and dictated the peace of 1814. It is 
not the Russia of Nicholas, whose arbitrary rale laid even 
Germany at his feet. It is not the Russia of Alexander II., 
whose generous policy excited the sympathy of mankind. 
Burdened with debts, with calamities, and with excessive 
armaments, the present Cz^r counts for less than any of his 
predecessors in the politics of the globe, llis very life is 
insecure. He is without an ally on whom reliance can be 
pl^cl. His barren conquests in Central Asia have only 
increased his eiiibarrassiiients and added nothing to his 
resources or his power. The penury of the Empire has 
materially lessened its influence ; and we can only conjecture 
that the army is maintained at its present enormous strength 
because he is afraid to reduce so formidable a power. 


Art. II. — Life of John LVicssou* By Wiij.iam Conant 
Church. 2 vols. London : 1800. • 

‘ A LL ingenious and accurate mechanical inventions,’ wrote 
Bacon,* * may be conceived as a labyrinth, which, by 

* reason of their subtilty, intricacy, and the apparent resem- 

* blances they have among themselves, scarce any power of 

* the judgement can unravel and distinguish, so that they 
‘ arc only to be understood and traced by the clue of experi- 
' ence.’ These words explain, in one aspect, the fascination 
of the life of the inventor, who, with infinite patience and 
unstinted labour, successfully threads the maze. Frequently 
missing the clue, or deceived for the moment by * apparent 

* resemblances,’ he will yet retrace his steps, and with un- 
erring instinct resume the lost trail. Other inquirers will 
cross his path, journey by his side, perhaps pass him for a 
time, to lose themselves inextricably in the dark passages. 
The splendid triumphs which success holds out, the infinite 
possibilities of failure, and the apparent accidents which deter* 
mine success or failure, combine to invest the career of the 
inventor with a peculiarly dramatic charm. In another 
aspect, this career is scarcely less full of stirring interest. 


♦ * Wisdom of the Ancients,* Biedalus. 
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It is not merely matter which has to be subjected to the 
dii^cting will. Tt is not merdy necessary to achieve mechani- 
cal snccess, but to demonstrate the achievement to dull 
minds. Mechanical success will, in the long run, enforce 
acquiescence ; but the inventor must spend the greatest part 
of his energies in a long straggle against the tyranny of 
custom, or rest content with posthumous fame, certain to be 
disputed. 

The life of John Ericsson exactly illnstrates both aspects 
of the inventor’s career. No one ever penetrated more suc- 
cessfully into tlie intricacies of the labyrinth. No one met with 
more opposition. Men, with their ingrained prejudices, 
proved more intractable than matter, subject only to in- 
exorable laws. Science, with a free hand, revealed innumerable 
secrets to her favoured son, whose greatest difficulties lay 
outside her realm. A life of eighty-six years, unwearj'ing 
toil, and some exceptional opportunities were required to 
secure the ultimate triumph. 

The rolee of the inventor and the engineer arc dissociable. 
The inventor may be no engineer; the engineer may be 
hampered by the genius of invention. The one investigates 
scientific laws, and by experiments attains specific results ; 
the other grasps the uses of those results, and applies them, 
under widely varying conditions, to the service of mankind. 
Edison cannot, strictly speaking, be called an engineer ; tbc 
second Brunei was not an inventor. The distinction between 
these functions will be more marked in the future than has 
been the case in the past, although points of contact will 
necessarily remain. Ericsson united both r6les, and could 
invent a sonnding apparatus, or design and construct an 
armour-clad navy. The profusion of bis creative genius 
was as marvellous as its versatility. * It was estima^ by 

* Isaac Newton, the first engineer of the “ Monitor,” that 

* she contained at least forty patentable inventions.’ The 
inventor of the ‘ caloric ’ engine was also one of the pioneers 
of the locomotive, the introdneer of screw-propulsion, and 
the designer of a type of warship which has left its mark 
upon the navies of the world. 

Among the seclnded mountains of the rugged district 
of TenxJand John Ericsson was bom in J803. His father 
Olof was * a clever mathematician, and possessed an excel- 
lent * mechanical jndgeinent ; ’ but to his mother, and her 
Flemish and Scotch descent, he seems to have owed the 
most striking features of his character. Olof Ericsson was 
rained in 1811, and compelled to break up his borne and seek 
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employment on the Gota Canal, then recently started* The 
great project of a navigablo waterway across the Swedish 
peninsula had long slumbered. Originally proposed in 1526, 
it was warmly espoused by SWedenborg, who surveyed the 
route, and in 1718 obtained authority from Charles XII. to 
undertake the work. The king died shortly afterwards, and 
little i)rogress had been made when, in 1 755, the locks were 
destroyed by masses of timber maliciously sent down the 
river. More than fifty years passed before the project was 
revived by Count von Platen, who called in the assis- 
tance of Telford, then engaged upon the Caledonian Canal. 
The grant of a new constitution brought internal tranquillity 
to Sweden, and opened an era of progress. The military 
asp*ects of the scheme impressed themselves upon Bernadette 
08 ujK)n Charles XII., and from this time the work was 
steadily carried through to completion. Later projects, 
involving far greater commercial and military possibilities, 
have efl[*eciually diverted attention from the Gota Canal ; 
but, as au engineering work, the latter ranks considerably 
above the cutting i>f the Isthmus of Suez, and rivals the 
Nicaiugua scheme now in progress. 

To young Ericsson the new era was pre-eminently auspicious. 
Living in the wilds of Sweden, ho was yet brought from 
boyliood into close contact with Mho latest results of English 
‘ engineering experience,’ and gained practiail insight into 
the countless contrivances, expedients, and applications of 
science involved in a great undertaking. No better training 
could have been provided fur the future inventor. 

* To a friend >vh<i once saM to him, It is a pit}* yon did not 
gmdtiatc from a technological institute,*’ Ericsson replied, ‘*No, it was 
very fortunate. Had I taken a courso at sucli an institution, I should 
have ac<(uired such a helief in authorities that 1 should never have 
been able to deve!o])e originality and make niy own way in physics and 
mechanics as I now ju-oikkno to do.’’ ’ 

The * tcchnologital institute’ is at best merely an attempt 
to bring within the reach of the many some approximation 
to the training which the exceptional individual, under 
exceptionally favourable circumstances, secures for himself. 
From the officials employed upon the canal Ericsson quickly 
learned mechanical drawing, surveying, algebra, chemistry, 
and English. At nine years of age he had succeeded in 
making working models of a sawmill and a pump, and the 
poverty which prevented him from procuring tools served 
thus early to develope his resourcefulness. 

^ His home was in the depths of a pine forest . . . nothing 
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* was to be bonght, and be had nothing to bay with.’ 
Keenly ‘ansious to be able to colonr his cwawings, he suc- 
ceeded in making two small brashes of hair ahsira<^ed from 
his mother’s fur cloak. Whet institute training could so 
effectually teach the great lesson of self-reliance? At 
fourteen the boy was superintending the labour of six 
hundred troops, * though he was still t^ small to reach the 
‘ eyepiece of his levelling instrument witliout the aid of a 

* stool carried by an attendant.’ After seven years of hard 
work on the canal a fit of restlessness seems to have 
taken possession of him. He was now seventeen ; he had 
come in contact with several oflScers of the army employed 
on the works ; Napoleon’s career was still fresh and vivid ; 
a French general occupied the throne of Sweden. Fired 
■with a temporary outburst of military ambition, and chafing 
under the hoi>ele»8 seclusion of the remote pinowoods, young 
Ericsst'ii determined to be a soldier. Vainly his powerful 
patron, Count von Platen, endeavoured to change his 
decision, leaving him in much irritation with the final ad- 
monition bj ‘ go to the devil.’ As an alternative, Ericsson 
became ensign in the Jemtiand Field Chasseurs, and 
describes his early experiences to his mother in a letter 
which the yonng Von Moltkc might have written. * Daring 
‘ that time ’ (seven weeks of mano?uvres) ‘ 1 have learned 
‘ tolenibly well what it means to be n soldier, and am inspired 
‘ with an unchanging love for the military profession.* 
Like Von Moltke, also, he explains his small pecuniary 
difficulties, and asks assistance. ‘ I think I can defray most 
‘ of the charges myself, but if you can spare fifty rix-dollnrs 
‘ early in tlie winter, without inconvenience, I should bo 
‘ glad to have them.' ‘ I am studying Euclid,’ he adds. 

* LaAer on 1 am going to practise plotting under the sor- 
‘ veying-gencral.’ The ‘ unchanging love ’ seems to have 
quickly died out. Inexorable fate had ordained a very 
different career, and scientific pursuits continued to engross 
the young officer, who -a’as ‘always inventing, designing, 

* constructing.’ His brief army service brought new oppor' 
tonities of learning. He studied artillery, and acquired an 
insight into naval and military snbjects which was destined 
to bear rich fruit. He mastered the art of engraving with 
the intention of publishing a book, never to be completed, 
on the tnaeh}uer|r employed in the Gobi < taiiai works. Already 
an expert surveyor, he mapped fifty square miles of Jemt- 
luud so tipidlv' that he ‘ was carriefi on the pay-roH as 
‘ two persdits, in order to avoid criticism and charges of 
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* fayouriiisin.’ Parallel proceedings are not unknown even 
now, and will probably survive wherever a Treasury depart- 
ment, governed by rigid rules, requires to be outmanceuvred. 
Meanwhile the marked ability of the young chasseur bad been 
brought to the notice of the king, who disinterestedly advised 
him to seek a wider career ab^ad. 

One romance marked the brief period of Ericsson’s service 
in the army. He became betrothed, with all the formalities 
of the time and the country, to a Jcmtlaiid girl of good 
family, by whom he had a child. The circumstances are 
veiled in oblivion, and Mr. Church is merely able to record 
the facts. The union was dissolved, and for forty-eight years 
Ericsson held no coininunicaiion with his only son, for whom 
nevertheless he seems to have made provision as soon as his 
circumstances permitted. Untroubled by parental responsi- 
bilities, and apparently unloucljcd by regrets, ‘ with a 

* thousand crowns ’ {provided by a bi-otber officer) ‘ in bis 
‘ pocket, and a substitute for the steam-engine among his 

* baggage,’ he landed in England on May 18, 1820, never to 
return to the land fur whieli to the last he professed the 
tenderest affection. 

The ‘ Flame Engine,’ as it was inaptly termed, soon gave 
rise to difficulties. The attempt to )irovide a substitute fttr 
steam broke down for the time, and Ericsson, coinpellad to 
seek regular employnient, became junior partner in the firm 
of John Braithwaite. Having ontnin his leave, and neglected 
to tender the resignatuiu of his commission, he was 
‘ technically in the position of a deserter.’ The Crown 
Prince was, however, able to arrange the matter, and a 
captaincy was conferred upon Ericsson, who retired from the 
army on the same day. Either the circumstances attending 
bis promotion, or the desire to retain the visible mark of his 
youthful connexion with the Swedish army, caused Eiicsson 
to use his military title to the end of his* life. The failure 
of the original ilainu engine led to an attempt to combine 
steam with tbe gases arising from the combustion of coal, 
and later to utilise those gases in connexion with heated air. 
Neither of these expedients led to satisfactory results, but 
the investigations paved tbe way to the subsequent success 
of tbe hot-air engine. A system of mine-draining, by raising 
the water to a series of cisterns, from which tbe air was 
successively exhausted, was also patented, and in 1828 the 
principle of the transmission of power to a distance by means 
of compressed air was successfully applied at some tin mines 
near Truro. This seems to have been the first attempt to 
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utilise air pressure ,for this purpose. The method still 
possesses certain adrantages, and has recentiy been tested for 
the wording of heavy guns in one of the Spithead forts, 
where the air motor proved simple and noiseless, while the 
drawbacks of steam and water and the dangers of electricity 
were avoided. The air, havii^ performed its work, is simply 
discharged into the Ciisemate, which it keeps well ventilate. 

More important inventions were soon to follow. The 
adoption of steam propulsion for ships was rapidly progress- 
ing, and the steam fleet of Great Britain already numbered 
about 200 vessels when Ericsson landed. An enormous field 
for ingenuity was thus provided, of which the young Swede 
was quick to take advantage. Engines and boilers were alike 
clumsy in the extreme, and ample sct>po for improvements 
remained. In 1S2H, Ericsson patented a system of artificial 
draught by the employment of blowers, and at the same time 
introduced the tubular principle for Imilers, thus anticipating 
Stephenson. Tlie Braithwaite firm was at this time largely 
engaged in constructing refrigerators for the great breweries 
and distilleries of London. The experience thus gained 
immediately suggested applications to the steam-engine, 
where the elementary method of condensing waste steam by 
contact with a jet of water was still employed. Writing to 
Mr* Bourne in 18G8, Ericsson states : ^ I claim to be 
‘ practically the inventor of surface condensation applied to 
‘ steam navigation.* Later iidvances have been gradual ; 
but the introduction of the surface condensation unquestion- 
ably marks a long stride in the evolution of the marine 
engine. The first practical application of the improved 
machinery was, however, eminently unfortunate. In 1827, 
Captain John Ross succeeded in obtaining 18,000/. from Mr. 
Felix Booth to e<|uip a second expedition for the discovery of 
the North-West passage. The project was kept a secret, and 
the arrangements applied to the ‘ Victory * seemed to have 
been designed by £o.sb and Ericsson without any sufficient 
consultation, while the latter was kept in total ignorance of 
the service for which the vessel vras destined. A ship in- 
tended for Arctic exploration was not a fit subject for experi- 
ments in new machinery. * In experimenting,’ justly said 
Ih'icssoD, ‘ complication is not regarded, since the intenlaoii 
* generally is to ascertain facts and effects never known, for 
< guidance in fqture practice.* The expedition of the 
‘ Victoiy ’.jGaOed. The machinery, condemned as unsoitalde, 
was consigned to the depths of the Polar Sea, and Ross, in tile 
published nairative of his voyage, threw the blame of his 
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failure on Ericsson. Bitter mutual recriminations followed, 
which nearly led to a duel. 

In 1828, Ericsson also invented the steam Bre-euf^ine. Al- 
though London had suffered severely from fires, and most of 
the great theatres had been several times burned, the appli- 
ances of the time were of a rude description, and even in- 
cluded apparatus brought over from Holland by William III. 
in 1688. Here evidently was an open chance for inventive 
genius. A steam fire-engine must at once come into general 
use. An opportunity for testing the new machine was soon 
available, and its superiority was made evident at the burn- 
ing of the Ai^yle Booms. * The night was cold, and the 
‘ htmd-engines became quickly frozen and useless ; but the 
* steamer worked incessantly for five hours without a hitch, 
‘ throwing its stream clear over the dome of the building.* 
A great fire at Barclay’s Brewery furnished a further practical 
illustration of the efficacy of the steamer, which was then 
taken on a tour through France, and subsequently to Bnssia. 
A second engine was built for the Liverpool Docks, and a 
third, in 1832, for the King of Priissia. In London, how- 
ever, numerous objections of a well-known order were raised, 
and the invention mot with uncompromising hostility. The 
engine must always be kept under steam, or it would take 
too long to bring into operation. It was alike too powerful 
and too heavy. It required too much water. Even if water 
were available, the quantity thrown would cause immense 
injury to prt>perty. Obstruction triumphed for the time. A 
floating steam fire-engine was constructed in 1835 ; but no 
land engine was used in London till 1860; yet the engines of 
the present day differ little from that designed by Ericsson 
sixty-three yeais ago. The genius of the inventor had taken 
a leap in advance ; but the authorities responsible for the 
extinguishing of fires declined to follow his lead, and the 
force of public opinion in such cases is usually slow and 
uncertain in action. This was Ericsson’s first experience of 
official inertia, and of the prejudice which was * never 
‘ reasoned into a man, and for that reason can never be 
‘ reasoned out of him.* 

It was inevitable that Ericsson should play a part in the 
evolution of the locomotive. England, in 1826, had nearly 
reached the limit of the possibilities of horse transport. 
Twmity thousand miles of turnpike roads had been con- 
stractM ; the breed of horses had been sedulously improved, 
and the Falmonth mail-coach achieved an average speed of 
eleven miles an hour. Three thousand miles of canals were 
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availaUe for heavy tnuisport. These facilities, howeyer, by 
no means satisfied the rapidly growing demand and idr^y 
George Stephenson, at Killingworth, was absorbed with the 
idea of steam locomotion. The tramway had been in exist, 
enoe for many years, and had.been applied to meet the needs 
of the northern collieries. Watt, in 1 749, hod conceived the 
feasibility of applying steam to vehicles running on ordinary 
roads, and many attempts had since been mode to cany ont 
the project. The progress of steam locomotion was thus 
delayed ; the problem covdd not be satisfactorily solved by 
this means. In the tramway, introduced for a mere limited 
local purpose, lay the germ of the railroad. The employ- 
ment of ^ed engines for haulage thus constitnted a small 
step in advance ; but to George Stephenson is dne the credit 
of having been the first to recognise that the true solution 
of the great problem lay in the application of the locomo- 
tive to the iron road. Ills persistent efforts, in spite of 
every disconragemeut, led to the public competition at Bain- 
bill in 1829, when a prize of 500/. was offered to tbe engine 
which best fulfilled certain conditions. Five engines were 
entered ; but the contest lay between Stephenson’s * Rocket ’ 
and Ericsson’s * Novelty.’ The one was the ontcorae of 
years of study and of experience with the ‘ Faffing Billy ; ’ 
the other, wrote Ericsson, ^was planned and built ready for 

* iransi>ort to Liverpool iu seven weeks. But f4>r a letter 

* received from a friend in town at the end of July, 1829, 

* informing me, merely as news, that a “ steam race ” 

* was expected, the “ Novelty ” would never have been 

* constincted.’ The prize was, probably with justice, 
awarded to the * Rocket.’ ‘ The “ Novelty,” ’ wrote Mr. 
Scott Russell, ‘ had to be withdrawn, through a series of 

* unfortunate accidents, which had no reference to the 

* character or capabilities of the engine ; and we well re- 
^ collect that it made a powerful impression on the public 

* mind at the time.’ In speed, the * Novelty ’ easily beat 

the * Rocked’ running on one occasion at the rate of fifty 
miles an hoar, according to Messrs. Vignoles and Cowper. 
In design, also, there were points of marked snperioritj, 
eqtecially the coarogeoas introduction of springs. *The 
**'Novdty,”* stated the ‘Times* (Octobers, 1829), ‘was 
‘ the &i;atest And most elegant carriage on the road 
‘ the velocity with which it moved sor|>ri8ed 

‘ ttnd ama^ eveiy beholder. .It shot along the line at 
‘ tihe Kouamg rate of thirty miles an hoar 1 It ^med, 
‘ indeed, to fly, inresenting one of the most snblime speotaeles 
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* of liaman ingenuity and human daring tha world ever 

* beheld.’ Ericsson’s name is now, tliauks to Dr. ^miles’s 
misleading Life of Stephen^son, almost forgotten in con- 
nexion with the history of the locomotire ; bat the extraordi- 
nary success of the engine ‘planned and built* in seren 
weeks at once established hib reputation among English 
engineers. Tlio ‘ Rocket ’ was, in fact, the result of careful 
thought brought to bear upon much prerious experience ; 
the ‘ Novelty ’ was an inspiration of genius. Tet Ericsson 
built two subsequent locomotives, which, as he frankly ad- 
mitted, ‘ proved utter failures for want of steam ; ’ while 
Robert Stephenson, profiting to the utmost by the experi- 
ence gained from both the ‘ Novelty ’ and the ‘ Rocket,’ con- 
tinued steadily to advance the progress of railway engineering. 
Ericsson’s connexion with the locomotive was unquestion- 
ably a brilliant incident in his career. He seems to hare 
contented himself, however, with supplying new ideas for 
others to utilise ; and fresh schemes quickly suggested them- 
selves, which absorbed his whole energy, and effectually 
diverted him from further researches into a branch of science 
which he might almost have made lus own. 

The science of thermo-dynamics was non-existent at this 
period. The investigations of Joule into the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, which were published in 1849, laid 
the basis of the modern theory of the relatious between 
heat and force. The old-world idea of the presence of a 
substance termed ‘ caloric ’ — an idea which, as Professor 
Bankine stated, ‘has been tbe chief impediment to the 
‘ progress of the accurate knowledge of tbo laws of the 
‘ relations between heat and motive-power ’ — still held 
sway. To this long-enduring fallacy may be traced many 
of Ericsson’s difficulties in connexion with the so-called 
‘ caloric engine,’ to which he returned after his abandonment 
of the locomotive. Anticipated by an Ayrshire clergyman 
in the principle of the regenerator, he was nevertheless the 
fiivt to constmet a successful motor based on the variation 
of pressure of air at different temperatures, and a five-horse- 
TOwer engine exhibited in 1833 aroused great interest. 
Professor Faraday undertook to lecture upon the invention ; 
bnty to Ericsson’s mortification, just as he was preparing to 

* appear upon the platform, he came to the conclnsion that he 
‘ nM made a mistake as to the principle ! . . upon which 
‘ the action of the machiue was demndent. He accordingly 

* oommeuoed his lecture*. . . wiui the announcement that 

* he was unable to explain why the engine worked at all.* 
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Although Ericsson -failed at this period to secure the 
practic^ success of the hot-air motor, he was able some 
years later to turn it to account. Hot-nir engines have 
been largely used for light work in Ataerica, and to some 
extent in this country. They are cheap, simple, eoonoinical, 
as safe as a hall-stove, and the reason of their working 
remains, to most people, as great a puzzle as it was to 
Faraday. The problem of thidiug a substitute for the still 
wasteful steam-engine has yet to be solved. 

The use of the regenerator, intended to give out to the 
incoming air the heat already utilised, suggested to Ericsson 
the idea of employing super-heated steam, and an engine 
which proved economical was constructed on this principle. 
Again, however, practical diSicultios asserted themselves in 
the high temperatures involved. Within ten years of his 
arrival in England, Ericsson had patented thirty inventions, 
among which were a sounding apparatus differing only in 
the method of recording from that introduced by Sir W. 
Thompson, two rotary engines, an automatic matdune for 
cutting files, an apparatus for obtaining salt from brine, and 
a delicate bydrostatic balance. In 183d he married an 
English lady named Amelia liyain ; but, although Mr. 
Church wisely draws a veil over the donu'stic relations of 
the^jair, the union cannot have been a happy one, and .after 
a short stay in America the wife returned to Eugluiid, where 
she died without ever again seeing her husband. 

One of the first results of the inauguration of the railway 
system of England was a strenuous effort on the piirt of the 
old methods of transport to couipete with the new. The 
canal interests especially were threatened, and Ericsson 
with characteristic energy attacked the question of boat- 
propulsion. Experiments begun in 18.33 on the London and 
Birmingham Canal seem to have led to a rotary propeller, 
patented in 1835, and stated by Ericsson to have consisted 
of * a series of segments of a screw, attached to a thin broad 

* hoop supported by arras so twisted as also to form part of 

* a screw.* Earlier attempts in the direction of screw-pro- 
pulsion had been made in England, France and America, 
and Francis Pettit 8mitb, experimenting at the same 
time as Ericsson, stumbled upon important results, snbse- 
qnenily turned to account in the * Archimedes.’ To no one 
mind cast be credited the sole distinction of having invented 
the screw bat to Ericsson is unquestionably dae the 
immortal li<moar of having brought screw-propolsion to 
practical success. Such success, in fact, depended mainly 
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upon a revolution in marine engines ^hich lie alone^ at this 
period^ was able to carry out. Prom the first also he seems 
to have grasped the imrnen^se importance of the propeller 
to ships of wiir. 

Thanks to the friendship of Mr. Francis B. Ogden, he was 
enabled early in 1837 to place upon the Thames a vessel 
4/> feci long driven by a screw, and, emboldened by the 
marked success of this little craft, Ericsson determined to 
experiment at once upon the Lords of the Admiralty. 

‘ The ** Ogden ” was tiken to Somerset Iloust*. the headquarters of 
the British navy and lashed alongside the Admiralty barge con- 
taining the First Lord, Sir Charles Adam ; • the Surveyor of the Navy, 
Sic William Symonds; the Ilydrographer, Captain Beaufort, and Sir 
William Edward Parr}', the hero of five expeditions to tlie Arctic 
Seas, who had recently assumed the duties of the newly created 
office of “Comptroller of Steam-machinery for the Royal Navy/* 
Other gentlemen of scientific or naval distinction accompanied this 
jMirty/ 

The result of this experiment in)on the official mind was 
amusingly described in a lecttirc given at the Boston Lyceum 
in 1843 by Mr. John (). Sargent, " the friend of Ericsson for 
* half a century ; ’ 

‘ In the antiel[)ation of a severe scrutiny fnmi so dLstinguishW a 
person the (’hief Cou.strnctor of the British Navy, tlie inventor had 
carefully prepared phiU'* of his new mode of propulsion, which were 
spread on tlic dainask cloth of the iiiagnificeut barge. To his utter 
astonisliinent. as we may well iniairine, tiiis scientific gentleman did n<it 
appeitr take the slightest inOrcst in his expllUlation^*. (^ii the con- 
trary, with those expressive shriurs of the shoulder and shakes of tlie 
head which convey so much lu the bystanders without absolutely 
committing the actor, W’iih an ocaisional sly, my«terious, undertone 
remark to his colleagues, he indicated very plainly that, though his 
humanity would not ])eru)it him to give a worthy man cause for so 
much unhappiness, “ he could au’ if he would demonstrate tlie entire 
futility of the wdiole invention. 

‘ Meanwhile, the little steamer, with her precious charge, proceeded 
at a steady pmgress of ten miles an hour , . . tow^ard Limehouso and 
the steam-engine manufactory of the Measrs. Seaward. Their Lord- 
ships having lunched and inspected the huge piles of ill-shaped ca-sf- 
iron intended for some of His Majesty's steamers, witli a look at their 
favourite propelling apparatus, the Morgan paddle-w'heel, tliey re- 
embarked, and were safely returned to Somerset House, by the disr 
r^arded, noiseless, and unseen propeller of the new steamer. 

‘ On parting. Sir Charles Adam, with a sympatliising air, shook the 

* A mistake. Sir Charles Adam w'as First Sea Lord. Lord Minto 

was First Lord in 1837. 
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inrentor oiwdkUly by the hand, and tiumked him for the trouble he had 
been at in ahowing him and his friends this interesting exfienmant, 
adding that he feared ho had put himself to too great an expeuM and 
trouble on the occasion. Notwithi^anding this somDwhat ominous 
finale of t])e day’s excursion, Ericsson ielt confidence that their t.onl'- 
ahips could not fail to perccire 'the great importance of the in- 
Tention.’ 

This Lope was quickly disappuinteil, for the inventor 
received on official letter which stated that their lordships 
‘had been very much disappointed* at the result of,. the 
triaL Considering that the ‘ Ogden * attained a speed con- 
siderably exceeding that of any paddle-wheel steamer of her 
size, and that she liad at the same time demonstrated her 
handiness on the difficult tideway of the Thames, this letter 
must have been incomprehensible to its recipient. An ex- 
planation was, however, given shortly afterws^s at a private 
dinner-table, where Sir W. Symonda innocently remarked 
that, ‘ even if the propeller had the power of propelling a 
‘ vessel, it would found altogether useless in practice, 
‘ because, the power being applied at the stem, it would be 
‘ absolutely impossible to make the vessel steer.’ 

The preposterous decision of the Admiralty to ignore the 
8cr«w, which must have cost this country an i mine use sum, 
was virtually the turaing-poini in Ericsson’s career. The 
determined opposition thus manifested led him to transfer 
the field of his genius to the United States, and was the in- 
direct cause of the bnildiug of the ‘ Monitor ’ and the suc- 
cessful action in llampton '^ads. The whole story Is emi- 
nently typical. In all ages there have been minds so con- 
stitnt^ as to be incapable of seeing advantage in anything 
new, of discriminating between a theorist’s toy and a demon- 
strated mechanical triumph, or of recognising the dear proof 
of a scientific revolution. Where such minds are permitted to 
direct an Admiralty or a War Office, a nation will inevitably 
be called upon to pay heavily for their idiosyncrasies. The 
adoption of steam-propulsion for ships of war was stoutly re- 
sisted. As Captain Eardley-Wilmot states, ‘ There was a 
‘ strong prejudice to overcome in the minds of those who le- 
‘ tained a vivid recollection of the glories accomplished in the 
‘ pastundersail.’ ‘The predominanc^ofeostom,’ wrote Bacon, 

* is everywhere visible, in so much as a man will wonder to 

* l^ar men profHMe, engage, give great words, and then do 

‘just as have done l^ore, as if they were dead images, 
‘ CG^ by the wheels of costom.’ Yet the want of 

motive power ind^endent of the winds most have bemi 
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k«enl 7 > since, in 1829, a 42-gnn fHgate was *a<^aaUy 
fitted with paddles worked by men. ‘ About two*t3iiTd8 of 
‘ tlie crew were required to* work them efficiently, and a 
< speed of three knots in a calm could be obtained.’ In 
1880, five steam paddle-wheelers — the ‘ Dee,’ ‘ Phoenix,’ 

* Salamander,’ * Phadamanihus,’ and ‘ Medea ’ — were laid 
down. Steam frigates followed, and the ‘ Terrible * of 1,8.10 
tons rendered useful service in the Black Sea during the 
Crimean war. In retarding the inevitable introduction of 
steam into the British navy Sir W. Symonds played a con- 
siderable x>art. So late as 1845, he wrote to Lord Auckland, 

* I consider steamers of every description iu the greatest peril 

* when it is necessary to use broadside guns in action ; not 
‘ alone from their liability to be disabled from shot striking 
‘ their steam chest, steam-pipe, machinery, &c., but great 

* probability to explosion owing to sparks from funnel.’ It 
was natural, therefore, that he should have failed utterly to 
appreciate the vast possibilities revealed by the performance 
of the * Ogden.’ The objections to the paddle-wheel, with its 
completely exposed machinery, wore to some extent justified ; 
and though Ericsson proved that they could be entirely 
removed by the adoption of a new form of propeller, it most 
be rememwred on behalf of the Admiralty Board of WiSl 
that eminent English engineers affected to regard the screw 
as unpractical. The tendency of which this Board furnishes 
a memorable illustration still survives, as the history of 
British ordnance plainly shows. The War Office officials who 
opposed the breechloading system and retarded the intro- 
duction of steel-built guns were only less disastrous to the 
country than those who effectually obstructed the creation of 
a steam nary and the adoption of the screw. Fortunately 
for England, she has been involved in no war in which 
her failure to keep abreast of artillery progress — a failure 
s*nce rectified at great cost — could have affected the issues. 
But in the Bussian struggle the steam fleet which might 
have been would unquestionably have played an import^t 
part. 

The fhilure to produce any impression upon the Board of 
Admiralty seems to have led to a crisis in Ericsson’s affairs. 
The invertments of his genius were largely locked up for the 
eventual profit of others. TSie firm of Bxaithwaite ikil^, 
and the junior partner, * for a time, enjOTed the hospitalities 

* <rf the “ Fleei” as a fonsign debtor.* The remarlmble per- 
formance of the * Ogden* had, however, atteaoted the 
attentiem ai Captain Stockton, of the United States Navy, a 
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moD of ‘some fortune and inflaence, possessed of a shrewd 
knowledge of affairs and wholly untrammelled by prejudice 
where commercial advantage ‘was in prospect. ‘A single 
‘ trip ’ in the * Ogden,’ * from London Bridge to Greenwich, 

* was sufficient to induce him .to at once older from the in- 
‘ veutor two iron boats for the United States, to be fitted 
‘ with his steam-machinery and propeller. “ I do not want,” 
‘ he said, the opinions of your scientific men ; what I 
' hare seen this day satisfies me.” ’ The * Stockton ’ was 
accordingly launched from the yard of Messrs. Laird on the 
Mersey in July, 183S, and publicly tried on the Thames on 
January 12, 1830. The ‘Times,* in reporting the results 
obtained, again did justice to Ericsson’s achievement, ahd 
pronounced the trials to be ‘ quite conclusive as to the success 
‘ of this important im])rovemcnt in steam navigation.' Of 
the engines the ‘ Times ’ stated : — 

‘ Tbeir construction is extremely simple, ami evinces a knowletlge of 
stcam-macliinery 'oy the inventor which is calculated to give additional 
confidence in the success of his propeller in all llte varieties of its 
application f<tr the canal, river, or ocean navigation.’ 

Meanwhile in the winter of 1837 the Ericsson propeller 
wa^ successfully applied tt> a boat called the * Novelty,’ 
plying on the London aitd Manchester Canal, and in 18.39 a 
second was placed upon the Ashby *de-la-Zout’li Canal. These 
were the first applications of the screw to commercial pur- 
poses ; but, states Mr. Bourne, the ‘ exjteriments were not 
‘ repeated, and it required a struggle of years to persuade 

* the British public and British officials of the value of 
‘ the screw.’ ‘ As far as tlie British n.avy is concerned,’ writes 
Captain Eardley-Wilmot,* ‘Mr. F. P. Smith, whosncceeded 
‘ in rousing the Government to action after that splendid in- 
‘ ventor Captain Ericsson had failed, is indisputably the 
‘ father of screw-propulsion.’ The ‘ Archimedes,’ of 232 tons, 
to which Mr. Church does uot refer, was built in 18t0, and 
shortly afterwards the Admiralty ordered the ‘ Battler * to be 
constructed to receive the screw. The success of the new pro- 
peller in America seems to have induced the French Govern- 
ment toapply it to the ‘ Pomone ’ frigate in 1843, and in 1844 
the Admiralty followed suit with the ‘ Amphion.’ 

Bnoyed up with the hopes inspired by Captain Stockton, 
SEriesson landed in New York from the ‘ Great Western ’ on 
Norember 23, 2839. Although he seems to have cootem- 
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plated only a short stay, with a view to establish the screw 
for the purposes of warships, he never recrossed the Atlantic. 
‘Before May 26, 1826,^ he wrote in 1875, ‘I hailed from 
‘ Sweden; after that date, up*to November 1, 1839, I hailed 
‘ from England ; and since November 23 same year, I have 
‘ been a steady New Yorker/ •Tlie difficulties encountered 
in England were reproduced in the United States, although 
the American navy at this period possessed no steam 
vessels of any kind, and there was no paddle-wheel to sup- 
plant ‘A powerful service sentiment resisted innovation of 
‘ any sort, as it always has done, and always will do/ 
Stocktou^s confident statements as to the influence he 
wielded proved highly coloured, and not till the autumn of 
1841 were arrangements made for the building of the 
‘ Princeton/ In tlie mean time Ericsson won the gold 
medal of the Mechanics’ Institute of New York for the 
design of a steam fire-engine, and private enterprise, more 
enlightened than the Navy Bureau, quickly placed screw 
vessels on the great lakes. In all, twenty-four commercial 
craft were being driven by the propeller before the U. S. 
warship ‘ Princeton ’ was commissioned. Into the building 
of this vessel Ericsson threw all his energies. The direct- 
acting engines, roundly condemned by the Franklin Insti- 
tute and the greater part of the profession, were placed 
well below the water-line. Coal armour, since re-invented, 
was introduced. Moreover, Ericsson had brought from 
England a 12-inch wroiight-iron gun designed by himself, 
which, with a 3.')-lb. charge and a 212-lb. pi-ojectile, proved 
capable of penetrating 4^ inches of iron. It is to be remem- 
bered that this remarkable result was obtained in 1842, and 
that the conversion of the ‘ Napoleon ’ two-decker into ‘ La 
* Gloire,’ the forerunner of the ‘ Warrior,’ was not commenced 
till 1 857. In artillery, as in everj^thing else, Ericsson appears 
to have taken a bold step in advance. This gun, named the 
‘ Oregon,’ supplemented by the ‘ Peacemaker,’ designed by 
Captain Stockton, formed the armament of the ‘ Princeton.’ 
The names had an historical significance, for at this period 
the Oregon boundary question between Great Britain and 
the United States had reached a somewhat critical stage in 
President Tyler’s hands, and the prospect of war was a 
principal cause of the tardily manifested enterprise shown 
by the Navy Bureau in building the ‘ Princeton.’ Though 
war was happily averted, tragedy was not wanting to the 
new vessel. On February. 28, 1844, during a trial trip, 
when the vessel was crowded with guests, Captain Stockton’s 
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gnn burst, killing two cabinet ministers and three other 
persons^ 

The ‘Princeton* was a splendid snccess, described in 
grandiloqnent phrase bj a select commission of the Amerimui 
Institute as ‘ a sublime conception roost snccessfully realised, 
‘ an effort of genius skilfolly executed, a grand, unique 
‘ combination, honourable to the country, as creditable to all 
‘ engaged upon her.’ Unquestionably the * Princeton ’ 
marks an era in ship-building. It was a long step from ihe 
canal and lake vessels to this warship — no adapted frigate, 
but an entirely new conception. The triumph was Ericsson’s ; 
the screw-propeller was thenceforth firmly established, but to 
the inventor the immediate results were only disappointment 
and vexation. His moderate costs for uiisparcd time and 
labour were, apparently, never paid bj* the American 
Govemmeut. lie was driven into endless and wearying 
correspondence. His treatment at the bands of Stockton 
was atrocious. This would-be patron of genius, after describ- 
ing the great inventor, in a moment of expansion, os * the 
‘ most extraordinary ineclianical genius of the present day,’ 
found, shortly afterwards, that he was ‘ merely a mechanic 
‘ of some skill,* the useful tool in the patron’s hands. 
Ericsson’s experience is not uncommon. Others have viewed 
wfth astonishment the ready appropriation of their ideas by 
tbeir official su[>eriurs. Time ha.<3, in this case at least, 
brought its revenge, and Stockton will be known to j>osterity 
merely on account of his temporary connexion with the 
great inventor. 

By the end of 1843 there were forty-two screw steamers 
afloat in the United States waters, and this year saw the first 
application of the twin screw in the * Marmora.’ Thus early 
did Ericsson grasp the advantages of the system which hM 
become universal in the mastless battle-ships and cruisers of 
the present day. Freed from his connexion with Stockton, 
Ericsson’s affairs seem to have slowly improved. In 1840, a 
Committee of the 29ih Congress considered the question ot 
armoured vessels, and received from Ericsson a proposal to 
build a vessel of 1,200 tons provided with a system of 
wmter-tigbt bnlkheaxls, ‘ so distnbuted that less than one- 
* fortieth of the ship’s displacement could be occupied by 
*. water entering tbruugh a shot-hole.* The suggested 
arxangement ef the armament was curionsly similar to that 
adopted in modern ships, and was far in advance of the early 
ameur'>ekiil(u In 1848, Uie Government vessels ‘ Ala^ma,* 
‘ Edith,’ and * Legai4 ’ were fitted with condensing apparatus 
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designed by Ericsson for tbe supply .of fresh watw; bat, 
although the system proved completely successfol, ^vanic 
action caused the destruction of the tubes, and retarded 
further applications. By this time Ericsson’s ties to the 
United States had become namerons and intricate. !nie 
Mtter sense of injustice aroused by tbe rejection of tiie 
* Princeton ’ claims seems to have subsided, and on Octo- 
ber 28, 1848, he became a naturalised citizen of the BpC- 
public. The fascinations of the * caloric ’ engine survived 
through tbe years expended upon the screw, and led after 
many experiments to majestic failure. The ‘ Ericsson,’ of 
2,200 tons, was built complete for trial in nine months. 
Her 'caloric’ engines bad four working cylinders 14 feet 
in ’diameter. Nothing approaching these dimensions had 
ever been constructed, and that the machinery should have 
proved capable of driving the ship from New York to 
Washington through a stormy sea is a striking proof of the 
genius of the inventor. ‘ The age of steam is closed,’ wrote 
a misguided enthusiast ; ' the age of caloric opens. Fulton 
‘ and Watt belong to the past.’ Only the ‘ ScientiOc American ’ 
seems to have expressed scoi>tici8m. The ‘Ericsson,’ in 
fact, was the boldest conception in marine engineering ever 
carried into execution. It was a mechanical tour de force ; 
but, ns the inventor admitted in later years, a practical 
failure. The enormous size of the engines, and the diffi- 
culties arising from the application of high temperature to 
the working parts, proved insuperable objections; and, 
although this unique vessel is stated on one occasion to have 
made eleven miles an hour with moderate coal consumption, 
commercial success pi’oved unattainable. After being sunk 
by a tornado in New York Bay, she was raised and converted 
into a steamer, subsequently employed as a transport daring 
the Civil War. 

Ericsson’s labours were not, however, thrown away. Al- 
though the ‘ caloric ’ ship was a failure, the small hot-air 
engines which followed proved an immediate success, and a 
much-needed source of income ; while, in 1862, the rare dis- 
tinction of the Bnmford medal was conferred upon their 
inventor. * The working of heat-engines without the intm*- 
‘ vention of water,’ said Sir F. Bramwell before the British 
Association in 1888, ‘is now not merely an established 
‘ fact, but a recognised and undoubtedly oommei'cially eoono- 
‘ mical means of obtaining motive-power.’ But the sub- 
stitute for steam, iu the case of the marine engine, has yet 
to pome. 
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Although the politics of the United States had no interest 
for Ericsson, the contest between the North and South aroused 
his strongest feelings. Like many another American, he 
regarded the war from the slavery point of view, and slavery 
in any form w’as to the mind of the stuinly Swede a thing 
abhorrent. Warship-building had long stimulated his in- 
ventive genius ; in the artillery knowledge of the day he was 
an adept. The Crimean war had called forth the seutimonts 
of his race. Bussia, the natural enemy of his country, the 
despoiler of her Finnish province, was to be injured as much 
as possible; and on September 26, 1854, Ericsson — re- 
membering bis experiences of tlie Admiralty — sent to 
Napoleon III. the sketcli desigi<* of an armoured Monitor. 
This design, he Avrote to Mr. John Bourne, * was the result 
‘ of my study from my youth. An impregnable and partially 
‘ submerged instrument for destnying ships of war has been 

* one of the hobbies of my life. I hud (he plan matured long 

* before 1 left England. As for protecting war engines for 

* naval purj>oses with iron, the idea is as t»ld as my rt^^ofloo- 
‘ tion.’ LouisNapoleonwus as little aeces.sibletorevolutiotjary 
ideas in naval mutters us had been Sir W. Symonds. Ho 

* himself examined with the greatest care the iu‘W system of 

* attack which you have submitted to him . . . but tUo 

* Emperor thinks that the result to be obtaint d w ouhl not Iks 

* proportionate to the *)xpen8es or to the stiiall numiKrr of 
‘ guns which would be brought into use.’ The dtvsigii 
appears to have been unquestionably the first in which the 
turret or cupola principle was introduced, althougli Captain 
Eardley-Wilmot gives the credit of priority to Captain Cowpf?r 
Coles, with whom the * idea seems to Imvo originated in 

* 1855,' The point is not of great imi>ortance. The great 
idea was independe4jtly arrived at ; * but while ('aptaiu <\>les 
steadil}’' lalx)urc*d to secure the adoption of the priiieiplo, 
which he had roughly tried on rafts in the Sea of Azof, 
Ericsson, engrossed with other schemes, allowed it to sleep 
for seven years. And it is certain that no eflV>rts \vouIdhave 
availed to carry conviction to the Navy Bureau of the United 
States but for the inexorable dtunands of war. 

The initiative came from the Confederate Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. Stephen B. Mallory, who, unlike his opponent 
Jffr. GideonWelles, know something of naval matters. The 


• The credit of being the finst to Kugge^it the cinjdoymcnt of a 

revolving turret ?win» to 1 k 5 due to a sea ofllccr of th** seventeenth 
cetrtury. 
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former, in a letter of May 8, 1861, to .the Chairman of the 
Confederate Naval Committee, stated: — 

* I regard the possession of an iron-armoured ship as a matter of the 
first necessity. Such a vessel at this time could traverse the entire 
coast of the United States, prevent all blockade, and encounter, with a 
fair prospect of success, their whole jiavy. • , . Inequality of numbers 
may be compensated by invulnerability, and thus not only does 
economy, but naval success, dictate the wisdom and expediency of 
fighting with iron against wood, without regard to first cost.’ 

This vigorous opinion was quickly followed by action, and 
the raising and conversion into an arinonr-clad of the sunken 
frigate ‘ Merrimac ^ was taken iu hand with such limited 
appliances as the South possessed. Meanwhile Mr. Welles, 
following the usual course of the oflScial when out of his 
depth, had appointed a committee, which prefaced its report 
with a delightfully frank confession of iiicaj^acity : * Dis- 

* trustful of our ability to discharge this duty, we approach 

* the subject with diffidence, having no experience and but 
‘ scant knowledge in this braneli of naval architecture.* 
More than a month previous to the issue of this report, 
Ericsson had addressed President Lincoln direct, and had 
laid before him proposals — ‘so simple indeed, that within 
‘ ten weeks after commencing the structure I would be 
‘ ready to lake up a position under the rebel guns at Norfolk ; 
‘ and so efficient too, I trust, that within a few hours the 
‘ stolen sliips would be sunk and the harbour purged of 
‘ traitors.* The project was ultimately discussed at the 
Naval Bureau, sevenil unoflicial naval officers being present. 

* All were surprised with the novelty' of the plan. Some 
‘ advised trying it, others ridiculed it.* Mr. Lincoln, how- 
ever, terminated the proceedings with the characteristic 
remark: ‘All I have to say is what the girl said when she 
‘ stuck her foot into the stocking. It strikes me there’s 
‘ something in it.’ 

Within a hundred working days the ‘ Monitor * was com- 
pleted and under steam. Considering that tlie vessel was 
entirely new in conception, that difficulties of all kinds had 
to be overcome, and that there was no possibility of experi- 
ment, the achievement is unparalleled. The triumph was, 
however, that of design rather than construction, and in all 
Ericsson’s brilliant career nothing surpassed the ‘Monitor’ 
as a scientific success. The Britannia Bridge was, in com- 
parison, a stop taken on assured ground. The courage and 
the self-reliance evinced .by this apparent plunge into the 
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nnkuown were simply admirable. The * Monitor* was 
another' tour do foreOy comparable only to the ‘Novelty* 
locomotive. Yet the worry experienced by Ericsson ihnn 
Commodore Joseph Smith dariii;; the period of construction 
must have been maddening. This ‘ noble sailor, who had 
‘ grown old in the service, which he entered as a midship> 
‘ man in 1809,’ seems to have listened to every objection 
raised by prejudice, and duly conveyed it to the sorely 
harassed engineer. * I am in great trouble,' he wrote, * fh>m 
‘ what I have recently learned, that the conenssion in the 
‘ turret will be so great that men cannot remain in it.* * I 
‘ understand,’ he observed a few days later, * that compnta- 
‘ tlons have been made by expert naval architects of the dis* 
‘ placement of your vessel, and that the result arrived at is 
‘ that she will not float with the load yon propose to put 
‘ upon her. . . . But if the whole thing is to be a failure, 

* this will be of little consequence.’ Four days afterwards 
arrived a further letter, stating : ‘ Excuse me for being so 
‘ troublesome. ... I liave been urging the Ordnance 
‘ Department to finish the guns of your vessel, bat the 
‘ knowing ones’ say that the guns will never be used on her.’ 
Then the ventilation was questioned : Sailors do not fancy 
‘ living under water without breathing in sunshine occasion* 
‘ ally. I propose, ic. &c.’ After remarking pleasantly : 
‘ We shall see ; I have nothing more to .say on the subject, 
‘ but that the Ouverinnent will full hack on the contract in 
‘ case of failure,’ ho wrote two days later : ‘ The more I 
‘ reflect upon your battery, the more 1 am fearful of her 
‘ efficiency.’ Finally, ‘I shall demand money forfeiture for 

* delay over the stipulated time of completion. You have 
‘ only thiritf-nino dat/n l<fl* All such letters the hapless in- 
ventor, stroggling with innumerable and intricate designs, 
was obliged to answer. The idea that Ericsson’s reputation 
was at stake, that he was fighting against time to secure 
it, and that, liaving been outrusted with the work, the <mly 
reasonable coarse was to leave him a free hand, does not 
seem to have occurred to this irrepressible official. 

The Confederate ' Virginia,’ ««»-■ * Mcrrimac,’ left tbe 
workshop on her brief career of destruction ; the * Oumber- 

* land ’ was rammed and sunk ; tbe ‘ CongreiM ’ taken and 
burned. 

*1b titc early moruing [wrote a Confederate soldiorj Jooe* gets, 
under way to hoiah the “Minnesota.'’* We awn descry a sliangS* 
Isektng iron tower, sliding over the waters towards us, and we dsxt at 
it. It is UiC “ Monitor ’’ which during tlie previous nigfati had SMBS 
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in from tiUe sea, and which, by the light of the burning “ Congress,” 
bad been seen and reported by one of our pilots.* 

Ck>iiiini88ioiied by Xiieuieitp.ut Worden, with a crew of 
forty-tbree volunteers, on February 25, 18G2, the * Monitor ’ 
fought her memorable action in Hampton Boads on March 9, 
three days after leaving New York, where she narrowly 
escaped counter-orders directing her to Washington. 

Circumstances have given an importance to this action 
far beyond its real significance. The ‘ Virginia ’ was in 
truth a wretched vessel. As pointed out by the Confederate 
writer above quoted, she 

* was not Weatherly enough to uiaixcuvrc in Hampton Soads at all times 
wid) safety, and she never could have been moved more than three 
hours' sail from a macliiac-sliofi. She drew 22 feet of water, and 
was in every resjiect ill-proj<or(ioncd and tojf-lieav}' ; and what with 
her immense length and wretched engines . . . she was little more 
navigable than a timber-raft. . . . Most of the men had Uiken, aa they 
supposed, a last farewell of wives, children, and friends, and had set 
in order their worldly affairs. All the lieutenants (Catesby Jones 
excepted) had several weeks ]'reviou3ly partaken publicly of the holy 
Sacrament.’ 

Even when allowance is made for the bias of one of the 
crew of the beaten ship, this description does not appear 
exaggerated. 

The action was fought at close qu.arters, and the ‘ Monitor ’ 
only fired forty-one rounds. Her light draught, and com- 
parative handiness and speed, combined wilh greatly superior 
armour protection, secured the victory, even though she was 
not fought to the best advantage by officers totally un- 
accustomed to the conditions in which they were placed. 

It is desirable to recall the circumstances which conferred 
undying fame upon Ericsson and his ‘ Monitor.’ The advent 
of tlie ‘Virginia’ and her easy triumph over the wooden 
vessels of the NoHhern States caused a veritable panic. 
lifcClellan’s peninsula campaign was gravely compromised. 
On receipt of the news of the destruction of the ‘ Cumber- 

* land ’ and ‘ Congress,’ Mr. Stanton, tiio Federal Secretary of 
War, appears to have completely lost his head, and at a 
cabinet meeting, hastily called by Mr. Lincoln, he is reported 
to lure said : — 

t 

* Tho ^^Merrimac will change the %vhole character of the war; ehe 
will destrojr, seriatitiif every naval vessel ; she' will lay all the citira of 
tbift aeaboard under contribution* I diall immediately recall Burnside ; 
Port ]l^yal must be abandoned. ... I have no doubt that the monster 
ii at ifais minute on her way to VTashingtoni and not unlikely we shaU 
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have a shell or a cannon-ball from one of her guns in the White House 
before w‘e leave the room.’ 

Considering the kind of vessel that the ^ Merrimac ’ really 
was, the above effusion ./ouid appear childish, but that 
similar exaggerations of the possibilities open to ships of 
war are not uncommon. ]!lr. Itobert T. Lincoln, when 
Secretary of War, is reported* to have stated: — ^Iwas in 

* trepidation for some time that she [Chile] should send an 

* ironclad up the coast, and exact a heavy tribute — millions 
‘ of dollars, in fact — from San Fi*ancisco under thieat jof 

* laying the city in ashes, which she could easily have done. 

* Many of the great naval Powers of the world could do such 
‘ a thing — along our Atlantic seaboard, for instance-«-in 

* case of trouble.* Not long ago a London evening i)aper, 
combining gross indiscretion with crass ignorance, hinted at 
the ease with which British armour-clads could overawe 
the United States hy appearing before their Atlantic ports. 
It is scarcely necessary to point out that such imaginings 
are entirely opposed to fact. Bombardments of this nature 
are effective against an African village, but to assume that 
the ‘ Merrimac,* or a Chilian armour-clad, could make any 
real impression upon Washington or San Francisco is simply 
ridiculous. From the arsenal of Foochow, heavily bom- 
barded for hours in perfect security by the French squadron, 
a vessel was launched a few weeks later. Alexandria gave 
ample evidence of the maximum results attainable by the 
monstrous shell of the ^Indexible,’ and ^An Englishman in 

* Paris * has recently pointed out the contemptible effect of 
the bombai'dment of the French capital in January I871.t 

If throughout the North the ‘Merriuiac’ caused the 
utmost consteraation, the triuuiph of the ^ Monitor* caused 
no less dismay. The hopes of the Confederates centred on 
the rickety and unwieldy craft which their engineers had 
improvised. The ‘ iron diadem of the South * was ‘ counted 

* the equivalent of an army of fifty thousand men in defence 
‘ of the Confederate capital.* When the inadequate * monster* 
of Mr. Stanton’s imagination was blown up, the people of 
Bichmond were so maddened with anger and fear that riots 
were expected. 


♦ Lecuirea delivered before the U.S. Naval War College by 
Brig^ii^"€k^nerai If. L. Abbot, U.S. Engineers. 

t * 1 can only say diis : if Marslial von Moltke took the moral 
effect ** of bis projectiles into his calculations to accelerate the surrender 
of Paris, he might have gone on slielling Paris for a twelvemonth 
without being one wfiit nearer his aim/ 
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Although Mr. Church admits the natural exaggeration 
of the time, his whole treatment of the * Monitor * incident 
and its results suffers from a want of proportion. His 
desire to glorify his hero n(^ only leads him to miss the 
true significance of the new departure, but to mete out 
palpable injustice to Ericssoih’s ill-fated rival. Captain 
Cowper Coles. The ‘ Monitor,’ though well adapted for the 
purpose for whicli she was built, was not a sea-going vessel, 
and actually foundered off Cape Hatteros a few months 
after her action. Of her principal features most have alto- 
gether disappeared. Her overhang, accounted as a special 
advantage, was never reproduced in the British navy, and 
quiekly vanished. To the employment of armour she may 
have given a fresh impulse ; but no initiative. The ‘ Gloire,* 
with her continuous side-armour, was completed in 1859. 
Her sisters quickly followed, and the ‘ Warrior ’ was finished 
in 1861. For general fighting purposes — not, perhaps, for 
an action in Hampton Itoads — these great vessels were far 
more powerful than the ‘Monitor,’ of 776 tons. In one 
respect, unquestionably, the latter marks an era in war 
ship-building. The turret principle, which Napoleon 111. 
rejected, is now widely represented in all navies, and is 
likely to remain. Ericsson’s design of 1854 was a spheripal 
structure, similar to that proposed in the following year by 
Captain Coles ; but difficulties of construction probably led 
both to adopt the cylindrical form. While the ‘ Monitor ’ 
was the first turret-ship ever built, it is to be remembered 
that Captain Coles was at this very time urging the prin- 
ciple upon the Admiralty, and that the ‘ Royal Sovereign,* a 
three-decker cut down, armoured with 5^-inch plates, and 
carrying four turrets, mounting in all five ^ns, under- 
went successful trials in 1804. Ericsson’s original concep- 
tion was, in fact, a vessel which cannot be regarded as 
seaworthy ; while Captain Coles, at an early period, devoted 
his energies to a sea-going turret-ship, which alone could 
be of real service to the British navy. To state that, 

* whatever the idea was. Coles was unable to present it in a 

* practical shape until the “ Monitor ” appeared,’ is unjust. 
Coles’s design for a ‘ cupola ship,’ cut down from a three- 
decker, was presented in 1860, and the delay in producing 
the * Royal Sovereign ’ was solely due to the hopeless con- 
servatism of the then Board of Admiralty. The ‘Boy^ 

* Sovereign ’ was a far more powerful ship than tlm ‘ Moni- 

* tor * for all the general* purposes of war. It is^ equally 
unjust to state that * he (Coles) sought to graft his crude 
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* notions npon a sjrstem complete and perfect in itsclll His 

* punisiiment was dramatic in its promptness and severity.’ 
Except for the special and peculiar needs of the moment, 
the ‘ Monitor ’ did not in the lhast represent * a system com- 
‘ pleie and perfect.’ Ericsson’s first armour-clad, like the 
ill-fated * Captain,’ fonndered at sea, but the loss of the 
latter was due entirely to her masts and sails. At this 
period, it was an article of faith in this country that a sea- 
going ship must carry spars. 

The opportune is necessarily extolled beyond its intainsic 
merits, and to the Nortiiern cause in March, 1862, the 

* Monitor ’ was pre-eminently opportune. Now that time 
has lent perspective, the natural exaggeration of }>he 
moment must not be permitted to sway the judgement. 
!ntuB the following statements, which Mr. Church quotes 
with apparent approval, might well have been relegated to 
the limbo of hallucinations : — 

‘All the previsions of the Fcderal-i [wrote the Comte <lc Paris in his 
histoiy of the war], grounded upon the superiority of their magnificcut 
ileet of wooded vessels, would have disappeared with Uie “ Cumber- 
land ” and “ Congress." The war would have cliangod front, and the 
Confederate flag, opening a new era in marine wariitre, would easily 
have raised the blockade which prevented the Slave States from freely 
procuring supfdies in Europe. 

‘The immediate results of the conflict between the “Monitor" and 
the “Merrimac” [wrote Mr. Swinton*] were obviously the over- 
throw of the great projects conceived by the latter vessel, Uio salvatton 
of the Union squadron, and the preservation of the blockade.* 

Nor were the results confined to America, for — 

‘In England, on hearing the news of the battle, the House of 
Commons, in obedience to general sentiment, stopped at once the great' 
mililsiy project of building forts at Spithcad for the defence of Port- 
land ’ {sic). 

Bemembering what the * Merrimac ’ realty wa^ and that the 
Federals, with their great mauufactnring power, could have 
easily copied her at the rate of twenty to one, even panic 
appears scarcely to account for the above effusions. Outside 
of belittle sphere of action, the ‘ Merrimac ’ wonld have bran 
utterly powerless. She could no more have broken a com- 
merce Idockade than could our helpless * Hydra* or 
^Hecate’ break one maintained by modem nnarmonred 
cmisms. ..Hie.Hnjaiy she inflicted npon the Union was 
incompazablj less &an that caused by the nnarmonred 


* Twelve Decisive Battles. 
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* Alabama.* Broadly speaking, sea-going navies alone can 
sustain and advance the causes of nations. 

To Ericsson the action in^Hampton Boads brought well- 
merited distinction. However we may now estimate the 
real significance of the incident, ho had snccessfolly met the 
needs of the moment. * I ani one of the admirers the 

* ** Monitor ” and of Ericsson,’ said Catesby Jones, the com- 
mander of her defeated antagonist. ‘The delight of the 

* Swedes,’ wrote the United States consul at Stockholm, * is 

* manifesting itself ... by the raising of a subscription for 

* a large and splendid gold medal ’ to be presented to the 
inventor. From London Sir C. Fox transmitted warm con- 
gratulations, and a touching letter arrived from Mrs. 
Ericsson. ‘My gratification at your triumph all over 

* the world,’ wrote the separated wife, ‘ makes my nights 

‘ sleepless with excitement, and though in reality 1 am not 
‘ tangibly identified with it, I am in heart and soul made 
‘ happy.’ The thirty-seventh Congress and the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York passed laudatory resolutions. World- 
wide recognition came at last to John Ericsson. The war, 
which api)caled strongly to his sympathies, had, however, 
yet to bo fought out, and he was immediately engrossed in 
fresh enterprises. . 

The six Monitors * of the ‘ Passaic ’ class, with turrets 
Ilf inches thick, wore at once commenced, and in Jime 1862 
orders were given for the construction of the large vessels 

* Dictator ’ and ‘ Puritan,’ of which the latter was never 
completed on the original design, and the former was never 
in action. The record of the ‘ Passaic ’ and her sisters is 
part of the history of the Civil War. They were eminently 
adapted to the inland waters, on which alone the exceptional 
naval contest was fought out ; they would have been absolutely 
useless to the British Empire. Frequently engaged with land 
batteries, their armour protection proved effective. On the 
other hand, their slow rate of fire precluded all permanent 
result. They could pass works on shore, but they could not 
inflict any real injury, and at Charleston, where obstructions 
existed, or were supposed to exist, ^ey proved wholly 
ineffisetive. 

Unaided, and happily without interference, Ericsson had 
produced the ‘Monitor’ just in time to meet the needs of 
the Union. Unaided, he was prepared, as the vessels of the 
‘ Passaic * class proved, to develops his idea. Governments, 


* Four were added later. 
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howevei:, as Sir J. ‘Gorst pointed out on a memorable 
occasion, always hate and discourage ‘independent and 

* ordinal talent.' It was, therefore, inevitable that officialism 
should assert itself, and the miserable history of the 80>oalIed 
‘ light-draught Monitors ’ strikingly illustrates the practical 
results of the tendency which the late Under-Secretaiy for 
India feelingly described. The need for craft of light 
draught, able to penetrate the many rivers of the States, and 
to carry the power of the North into the heart of the Con- 
federacy, was manifest. On August 8, 1862, Mr. Pox, the 
Under- Secretar}’^ of the Navy, wrote : ‘ I rely on your skill 
‘ in this matter, and leave you to turn over a six-foot gun- 
‘ boat in your mind for all kind of shore and river work,' On 
the following day, a Saturday, Ericsson replied : ‘ By 
‘ Monday's mail 1 will send 3'ou a general plan of a swift 
‘ and powerful Monitor ram for the Mississippi, of ten-fect 

* draft. Also a general 8p)ci6catiot> that will enable you to 

* advertise.’ The specification for vessels of six-feet draught 
duly followed, and passed into official keeping. In February 
1863 the contracts were given out, and in order to meet 
political exigencies, powerful even during a national crisis, 
they were distributed broivdeast over the building yanls of 
thCiNorthcm States. Twenty light-draught Monitors were ulti- 
mately constructed under official supervision. The ‘ Chimo,’ 
built ‘ under the immediate direction ’ of the chief engineer 
of the Navy Bureau, proved to have an average freeboard of 
3 inches in place of the calculated 15 inches; the 
‘ Tuxis,’ with half her coal supply on board, was 1 ^ inch 
out of the water, and the rest of this hapless fleet was 
similarly incapacitated ! The cost of the fiiueo was 2,800,0001. 
Jn the Parliamentary inquiry which subsequently took place 
the following remarkable evidence was given : — 

‘ Q. Were they not all failures, so that they could not carry lluir 
guns? 

‘ A. Totally and entirely, without an exception, so far as I know. 

‘ Q. Were any of them of any value as naval ships ? 

‘ A. Not of the slightest; and hardly valuable as old material.* 

The Monitor idea haring emanated from Ericsson, it was 
natural that the indignation which this colossal blunder 
called forth should be partially vented upon him. Mr. 
Chuxeh proves conclusively that he was not merely blameless, 
but that he gave emphatic warning of what must occur. 
‘Permit me to say that the leading principle has been 
‘ fritter^ away changes,’ he telegraphed to the Secretary 
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of the Navj when first he saw the Bureau designs. Mr. 
Fox afterwards candidly summed the whole history : — 

* You furnished the original idea and sent it to the department. 
Admiral Smith proposed the hollow chamber, and other suggestions 
were made, principally by .Stimers; .and as your hands and head were 
full, it was agreed to let Stimers prcftfire debiiled plans, consulting with 
you so os not to get off the track, it was not known that Stimers was 
going off on his own responsibility, and through lack of information 
and his gioss blunders, the de|mrtment has Kulfered in reputation, and 
the country has lost the service of those vessels.* 

Confronted with a bi*as9 plate on board the * Tuxis ’ record- 
ing his achievernents as a designer, Mr. Stimers was dis- 
covered in the act of rtbliterating liis name with the aid 
of a cold chisel. The whole story of the light-draught 
Monitors is eminently instructive. The Xavy Bureau, in its 
hour of dire necessity, Inid the good fortune to secure the 
services of a man of ^ independent and original talent.* The 
ill-assorted union could not last, and after unsuccessfully 
attempting to spoil the design of the * Monitor,* officialism 
triumphed in securing the construction of twenty worthless 
vessels. The case of the light-draught Monitors has 
numerous i>arallcls. ‘ At tin? time of our great Civil War,* 
writes Mr. Churcli, * the navy suffered, as it suffered befewe, 

* and as it still suffers in lesser manner, from what is known 

* as the Bureau sj-stem,” * 

The period of the war was one of great strain to Ericsson, 
who threw himself into the cause of the Union with charac- 
teristic earnestness. Ship-building was not the only object 
of his attention. In August, 1862, he urged upon Mr. Lin- 
coln the adoption of a repeating rifle : * The time has come, 

* Mr. President, >vheii our auise will have to be maintained, 
‘ not by numbers, but by superior weapons.* And, recognis- 
ing fiiUy the enormously sufierior manufacturing powers of 
the Northern States, he asserted as ‘ susceptible of deraon- 

* stration, that if you apply our mechanical resources to the 
‘ fullest extent, you can destroy the enemy without enlisting 

* another man.* How far these splendid resources were 
wasted for want of scientifle direction is shown by Mr. 
Church’s statement that ‘ 61,781,684 dollars were spent on 
^ the hulls and engines of 121 vessels which had to be con- 
‘ demned and broken up within a short time.’ 

In 1866 Mr. Bourne attempted to render Ericsson’s genius 
available for the British .navy. The effort failed, as ' my 

* Lords Commissioners ’ were * not prepared to accept the 
^ proposal of Mr. Hricsson to afford their lordships the advan* 
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* iageB pi his semoes in regard to the constrnction of turret 

* vessels.’ This laconic epistle irritated Ericsson, who, in 
allowing his name to bo used, had yielded only to Mr. Bourne’s 
solicitations, conpled with the* statement that Mr. (now Sir 
E. J.) Beid faronred his views. ‘Pleaw . . . inform my 

* Lords Commissioners,’ he w^rotej^in a positive manner, that 

* I offered my services free of charge, merely from a moHve of 
< being useful to England, without the friendly aid of which 

* my native country will sooner or later become a Bussian 

* province.’ 

In the same j'ear the ‘ Miantonomoh ’ crossed the Atlantic 
and created a profound impression. The usual tendency to 
exaggeration at once manifested itself, and the ^Timps,’ 
which had uniformly decried the progress of American warship- 
building, seems to have immediately regarded the whole navy 
of England as suddenly reduced to impotence, and her vessels 
fit only to be laid up and ‘ painted that dirty yellow which is 
‘ universally adopted to mark treachery, failure and crime.’ 
Thus powerfully does an idea prosonled in a concrete form 
affect the human mind. Dire national need had driven the 
United States to move at a speed which was unattainable in 
peace-time. This was all, and in this country the ‘ Eoyal 

* Spvereign ’ and * Prince Albert ’ turret-ships had already 
been built ; while more than twenty years were to elapse 
before the United States could boast of a sea-going armour- 
clad navy. The impulse given by the inexorable demands 
of war quickly spent itself. 

The effects of the visit of the * Miantonomoh ’ n»ay per- 
haps be traced in the ‘ Devastation ’ of 1871, and the ‘ Thun- 
‘ derer ’ and ‘ Dreadnought ’ which followed. These three 
vessels are low-freeboard armour-clad tarret-ships enormously 
superior to anything produced in the U:>ited States till quite 
recently, and even now effective and extremely formidable. 
They constitute a typo of battleship distinctly in advance of 
tiie ‘ Admiral ’ class of later date. Tlic pendulum of progress 
swung backward in this country, and the inexplicable m^ia, 
now l^ppily ended, for following Italian models produced 
evil results. 

Hr. Bourne’s well-meant efforts on his behalf drew from 
Ericsson a striking letter, in whicli, for once, he appears on 
the arena of in^mational ^litics, and again gives evidence 
of the storong sentiment which the cause of the Union had 
evoked. 

« 

‘Could English afstasmen/ he wrote, 'have seen the drily of 
trsariag America as a oonuaerctal rival, and the /utUii^ of attempting 
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to arrest lier onward course by committing 4hc crime of lieiping to 
perpetuate daveiy, England and America, the Anglo-Saxon race, 
would now rule the world. . . . What you say of Kussia compels me 
to obsenre that the unfiiendly course of England has driven America 
into tlie hateful embrace of the executioner of Poland. We had no 
other friend during the late fearfitl war. Deluded English mia- 
r^resentaUons, ail civilised Europe was on the side of slavery. But 
pray do not for a moment suppose that the lilterty-loving subjects of 
the United States have any genuine sympatliy for the semi-barbarians 
east of the Baltic.’ 

To this day the feeling to which Ericsson referred exer- 
cises a powerful influence in cmbilterlnpr the relations of the 
two greatest nations of the world. For, in determining 
international relations, it is not the real sentiment of a 
foreign people which counts at such a crisis as the Civil 
War, but the attitude of its officials, and of what is errone- 
ously regarded as its representative press. 

Believed from the stress of the war, Ericsson tamed his 
thoughts to the defence of liis beloved Sweden, whose salva- 
tion he believed was to be found only iu a Monitor flotilla. 
‘ With an adequate miinber of gunboats carrying 15-incli 

* gnus,’ he wrote, ‘ we can destroy an enemy’s vessels and 
infallibly defend our shores.’ To Sweden, accordingly, he 
supplied designs of vessels and a liberal contribution. 'At 
the same time ho warned his countrymen against wasting 
money upon snbmarinu mines. Writing to his friend. 
Captain Aldersparrc, of the Swedish navy, he stated: *The 

* assertion that torpedoes prevented the Union forces daring 

* the late war from capturing any desirable place is simply 

* untrue.’ Of Charleston he added : ‘ Had General Grant 

* said to the fleet, ** Go and bombard the city ; I want it, 

‘ “ and can hold it,” the thing would have been done. . . . 

* As to torpedoes, Admiral Dablgren never for a moment 
‘ hesitated to pay a visit on their account. It was the piles 
‘ and the rope entanglements which alone restrained him.* 
In view of the fact that the experiences of the Civil War — 
misinterpreted — have led to a wholly exaggerated and largely 
mischievous employment of submarine mines in this country, 
this opinion on the part of a close observer of events is 
remarkable. 

The Cuban revolt of 1868 made new calls upon Ericsson 
as a ship designer. The naval impotence of Spain enabl^ 
the insurgents to receive arms and supplies from their 
Anserioou sympathisers. .Provided witii a limited sum of 
money. Captain Baphael de Aragon, o£ the Spanish navy, 
arrived in ^e United States early in 1860 to negotiate tor 
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the building of war vessels. * One shipbuilder proposed to 

* expend the entire sum at his disposal on a single craft ; 

* another proposed two.* Ericsson, however, suggested a 
cordon of light twin-screw gunboats, each armed with a 
100-pouuder gun, and carrying coal for six days* steaming at 
moderate speed. In thirty-four working days from the 
laying of the keel the first boat was launched, and in three 
months and a half the whole fiotilla of thirty was afloat.* 

The preoccupations of much ship-building probably pre- 
vented Ericsson from contributing to the progress of gun- 
eonstruction, which he was well qualified to advance. Gun- 
carriages, however, owe much to his genius. Those provided 
for the ‘Princeton’ in 1842 were vastly superior to any 
previous designs, and embodied the i>late compressor for 
checking recoil, which, after being duly ro-invented, still 
survives in this country, though superseded by the hydraulic 
buffer. 

Old age is naturally unpropitious to inventive power, and 
Ericsson’s best work ended with the Oivil War. Succeeding 
years have witnessed a stupendous developement of marine 
engineering, in which he bore no direct part. Others built 
largely upon the solid foundations ho had created. Evolu- 
tion followed upon revolution. In one respc*ct, however, 
little or no advance has yet been made. The screw remains 
practically as Ericsson loft it. Dirigible torpedoes, and the 
snb-aqnatic attack, which occupied his later years, yielded 
resnlts only to others. The Patrick, Sims-Edison, and 
Brennan torpedoes, though by no means perfect weapons, have 
gone far beyond the idea of providing motive power by means 
of air supplied through a flexible tube. The invention of 
Mr. .Whitehead quickly eclipsed the submarine gun of the 
‘ Destroyer,’ on which Ericsson expended much time and 
money. Wisely, as kindly, wrote Mr. Delamater in 1882 : 
‘ My old and dear friendship prompts me to follow what I 
‘ have said with humble advice to abandon the whole subject 
‘ — to let the ‘ Destroyer ’ lie as she is in the navy yard and 
‘ unnoticed, and devote yonr energies to genial and pleasant 

* themes and experiments.’ But the dogged determination 
cf the inventor survived the enfeohlemeut of his judgement, 
and to the last Ericsson continued to urge his system of 
submarine attask upon the United States Government. The 
dosing yean o£ his long life were largely giyen np to investi- 
gations into solar radiation, and a small solar motor was 


* Elsven of these gunboata were on the Spsnjsh navy list in 1889. 
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Lia last work. Thas were youth and age linked, for the 
motor of 1889 had its prototype in his Aflame engine’ con- 
ceived in Jemtland seventy years previously. 

Working to the last with* indomitable strength of will, 
Ericsson passed away on March 8, 1889. He had outlived 
the age in which he ruled. A new era had dawned — that of 
electricity, of which he knew little, and of triple and quad- 
ruple expansion, which he condemned. Others had caught 
up the clues of the labyrinth, and were being swiftly guided 
where he could not follow. There is something pathetic in 
the thought that the great innovator, the sturdy rebel 
against prejudice, would not read a type-written letter or 
l)ermit the use of a copying press, doubted the phenomena 
of *the telephone, never rode on the elevated railway, and 
was taken to see the great Brooklyn bridge by stratagem. 
Conservatism was avenged for his many onslaughts. 

It is difficult to separat<j Ericsson as a man from the in- 
ventor and engineer. Few lives were ever so completely 
dominated by the devouring passion for w’ork. Leisure 
there was none. The world of art and literature was crowded 
out. Friendship, in a few instances, found root ; but it was 
based mainly u[»on business associations. For social and 
domestic relations tliere mis no lime. Writing to his brother 
in December, 1HC7, he states : — 

‘But 1 Lave long f<»rgotU;n tliis [Jiis wife’s dealLJ, as well as many 
ntliiT unplcasiiul things. My future, and ruy success in the world, 
re<juirc‘d that 1 should not be troubled with children or with a wife 
who had a full right to livt‘ with me. Fate, by means of this mis- 
nllinnce, ma<le it possible for iiic to devote twenty-five years of un- 
divided, undisturhiMl attention to my profession, and I am grateful to 
Providence, because if 1 had HvimI in what is called a liappy marriage, 
1 should not have gone to America/ 

Nothing could more perfectly show how completely the 
passion of work had taken possession of his life than this 
ex^ession of thankfulness for an unhappy marriage. In a 
letter of condolence to a lady who was suffering from a great 
loss, he quite characteristically enclosed a picture of the 
‘ Destroyer.* The absorbing interest which he found in 
this abortive vessel must — he probably thought— communi- 
cate its consoling influence to another. Imperious and un- 
compromising in bis judgements, hasty in temper, eminently 
combative, and unaccustomed to measure language when his 
fighting instincts were aroused, it was inevitable that Ericsson 
should make many enemies; A nature less unbending would 
have been better able to overcome the prejudices of which 
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he bitterlj complaineSL. That there was another side to his 
character is certain. His love for his native land was de^ 
seated. He seems never to hi^ve completely severed the ties 
of relationship, althoagh his mother alone retained his 
affection. His unobtrusive clarities were endless, although 
their distribution was often peculiar. He could forgive 
and forget an injury. Intensely ambitions, he was yet 
wholly indifferent to moneymaking. To turn out the 
best work, not to secure the utmost profit, was invariably 
his first object. A scientific success in his judgement in- 
finitely outweighed the pecuniary loss it often entailed. 
Thus, through the greater part of his long life Ericsson was 
a poor man, and in the end he attained only a competence. 
The nobler side of the man peeps Dut through the intense 
preoccupation of his crowded career. The gentler attributes, 
all that makes life beautiful, remained undeveloped. For, in 
all the eighty-six years, there was no time. 

Mr. Church’s volumes do not fully rise to the level of his 
subject. The arrangement of his matter is not entirely 
satisfactory. There are some irritating repetitions. The 
technical knowledge of the author is occasionally over- 
strained. He has nevertheless succeeded in producing a book 
replete with interest. It is a strange life that is here depicted. 
Immersed in great affairs, Ericsson was yet in a measure 
isolated from his fellow-men, and latterly almost a recluse. 
A Swede of the Swedes, retaining to the last the enthusiastic 
patriotism of youth, he was a voluntary exile fur more than 
sixty years. He had apparently intended to return to his 
native land at eighty, but when the time came he could 
not break with his ingrained habits. Wide in his scien- 
tific interests, he was narrow in his experiences — of men 
especially. Possessed of much natural kindliness, he was 
harsh in his judgements, and intolerant of the opinions of 
others. A very iconoclast in innovation, he resented the 
innovations of other men. The secret of many apparent con- 
tradictions was that work became the one araorbing jmssion 
of his life, jealously excluding all else. Mcchaniciu science 
exercised an unbroken tyranny, claiming and obtaining more 
ihwa was her right, leaving the human side of the man half- 
developed and wholly starved. And, perhaps strangest of 
this tyranny WM not recognised. To the last, science seems 
to have satwfied all aspirations, and stilled all n^^ts. In 
spite of brilliaast successes, of triumphs deservedly won, and 
of undying well merited, the life of John Ericsson 
leaves a painftd impression of incompleteness. He achihved 
much, b^ at what a cost I 
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XpOB more than a thousand ^ears the thoughts of meH) 
■*" throughout Europe, were turned continually to the 
Holy Land; and the history of erents in Palestine was 
bound op with ihe history of Christian peoples of the West. 
The accounts of pilgrims and palmers were eagerlj' h^d 
in the monastery and the baron’s hall, and the written 
tractates were copied and recopied, abstracted or enlarged, 
iintij it is ollen impossible to tell the name of the original 
author, or to decide upon the exact text of his manuscript. 
Such literature side by side with the romances and gesta, the 
legends of Saints, and the true histories of Troy and of 
Alexander, formed the popular reading of many centuries, 
and had an interest, not only as representing adventures in 
a far country — and that country Palestine — but also because 
a man, for his sins, might be commanded to perform the 
pilgrimage himself, or might take the cross in some impend- 
ing crusade. The Society above noticed has been employed 
for eight years in issuing a uniform edition of trauslatioiis 
of such pilgrim texts, with annotations by competent 
scholars ; and the majority of their numbers, though well 
knotvn in their original Latin or Greek, have never before 
been rendered into English, while some, such as the journey 
of St. Sylvia, are from manuscripts only recently discovered. 

The main object of the Society appears to be geographical, 
as the main subject of the pilgrim accounts is the descrip- 
tion of the geography, sacred sites, aud buildings of the 
Holy Laud ; but the series has a wider interest, because 
we tind scattered through these pages curious and interesting 
notes, which cast light on the contemporary beliefs, super- 
stitions, prejudices, hopes, aird customs of East and West 
alike, daring the early times, when the nations of Europe 
were slowly advancing from the barbarism which succeeded 
Bomiw rule, to the feudal civilisation of the Aliddle Ages ; 
and it is to this aspect of the pilgrim writings that it is 
here proposed to call attention. The maps and plans, the 
historical and geographical notes and a^>en^ee8, and the 
aUttsions to existing inscriptions and monuments, which 
the Society offers, enable us to form a very accurate idea of 
the yrork done by the pilgpcims, and of the sights they 
sawj and the admtion of two Muhammadan accounia of 
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the country, before. the time of the First Crusade, gives us 
the reverse of the picture from the Moslem point of view. 

The period included — from the establishment of Ohris- 
titanity by Constantine in 326 a,d., to the loss of Acre by the 
Franks in 1291 a.d. — is naturally divided into three: the 
first including the Byzanlieie domination, when the Greek 
Church was all-powerful ; the second from Omaris conquest 
of Jerusalem in 637 A.n., down to the taking of the city by 
Godfrey of Bouillon, in 1(>99 a.d., during which time the 
Moslems were musters of the Holy Land ; and the third age 
of the Frankish rule, when the Latin Church dominated 
those of the Eastern sects, until Saladin again established 
the rule of Islam. During all these ten centuries there was 
a constant stream of pilgrims from all Christian countries, 
from Itussia and Norway and Spain, but yet more often 
fi-oin Italy and Germany and France, and at times from 
England, especially in the latest period — that of the last 
crusade of Ilichard Lion Heart. 

As earl}’ as the third century two pilgrimages are raen- 
tioued — one of Alexander, a Cappadocian bishop, and the 
other of a lady, as noticed by Cyprian ; and evtui in 315 a.d. 
Eusebius speaks of Christians coming from all regions 
Jerusalem. But the visit of Helena, Constantine’s mother, 
in 326 A.D., was of greater importance, and, together with 
the recognition of Christianity as the State religion, it 
served to bring into fashion, among all classes, the custom 
of pilgrimage, and the belief in its efficacy. Twenty years 
later Cyril attracted crowds to the new Cathedral of the 
Resurrection by his sermons, and at the close of the century 
Chrysostom was yet more ix>pular iu Aniiitch, and St. 
Jerome was studying in his secluded cell at Bethlehem. 
In 370 A.D., Gregory of Nyssa, who had gone on a mission 
of conciliation tc Syria, returned full of indignation, on 
account of the follies and scandals which he liad witnessed 
amid a crowd of ignorant pilgrims. It was an jige when 
the great churchmen were not afraid to raise their voices 
against individual sinners, even in very high places ; and in 
which Gregory of Nazbnzen even accused the bishops (as 
did also Chrysostom) of being ignorant and time-serving, 
peasants^ and deserters from the Imperial army. The 
energy, not to say acrimony, oi Jerome’s controversial 
writings is well known ; yet we should hardly have expected 
to find him stigmatising the groat city of Rome by the name 
of the * Scarlet Lady/ although it was through disgust at 
the luxury of the court of Damasus, the Roman pontiff, that 
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he was led to fix his abode in the caVe at Bethlehem. In 
the account of the travels of Paula (which is No. 12 of our 
series) we find, however, the Allowing very remarkable pas- 
sage, in which Im contrasts his adopted home with that which 
he had left: — ^ 

^ This place, 1 think, is holier than the Tarpeian rock, which, having 
often been struck by lightnin;r, is e%'ident]y displeasing to God. Head 
the Revelation of John, and consider what he says o£ the scarlet 
woman and the blasphemies written upon her brow, of the seven hills, 
of the many waters, and of the fall of Babylon. . . . There is the 
Holy Church, there are the triumphs of the apostles and martyrs, 
there is the true confession of Christ, the faith preached by the 
.Apostle and despised by the Gentiles, there the name of** Christian ” 
is (faily exalted. But worldliness, authority, the life of a great city, 
meetings and exchanges of siilutations, praise and blame of one 
another, Ibtening to otliers or talking to them, or, even against on^^a will, 
beholding so great a congregation of people — is foreign to the ideal set 
before monks and tlieir cpiict seclusion ; for if we see those who visit 
us we lose our cjuiet, and if we do not see them we are accused of 
pride. Sometimes also, that we may return the calls of our visitors, 
we .proceed to the doors of proud house?, and amid the sneers of 
servants enter their gilded gates. But in tlic Village of Christ, as we said 
before, all is rustic ; and, save for psalms, is silent. WhcTesoever you 
turn yourself, the ploughman, hedding the ploughhandle, sings Allelpia. 
The sweating reaper recreates Liniself with psalms, and the vine- 
dresser sings some song of David's while he trims the vino wdih 
crooked knife. These are the baUads of the hind ; tljese its love 
Bongs, as they arc commonly called; ihosc the shepherds whUtlc; 
and these arc tlie Imsbandnian's tools. Wo tliink not, indeed, of 
what we do, or of how we look, but i^nly see that for wijich we long.’ 

This letter is indeed attributed to Paula herself, writing 
to Marccflla, but it presents all tbe vigour and eloquence of 
the epistles of her friend and adviser, Jerome, whom she 
followed to Palestine, os well as his bitter feeling against 
the Papal capital. The style is that of Jeroine^s account of 
Paula’s journey, and its power over the Latin language, and 
picturesqueness, contrast very forcibly with the dry and in- 
correct phrases of the average pilgrim. The opinion of the 
great father as to the city of the Popes seems to have been 
now forgotten by the orthodox guide-books to Palestine, in 
which he is extolled by such authors as Pere Lievin; but, it 
seems not improbable that, in a country where in Jerome^s 
day more than half the population was pag&n, the contrast 
he has drawn is somewhat overcolourod. 

From the same tractate 'we gather that the country was 
already full of pilgrims, and of monks and nuns. ‘ Whoever 
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* be the first meu among Gaols hasten hither. The Briton^ 

* separated from our world, if he have made any progress in 

* religion, leaves the setting snn, and seeks a p&ce known 

* to him only by fame and the narratives of Scriptore. Why 
‘ mention the Armenians, the Persians, ihe nations of India 
< and Ethiopia, and the adjoining land of Egypt (full of 
‘ monks), Pontos and Cappadocia, Coele-Syria and Me8opo> 
‘ tamia, and all the multitudes of the East P ’ Such was tihe 
zeal for pilgrimage, only fifty years after Christianity was 
establishra as the State religion. 

The visit of Saint Helena took place just before the Conmfil 
of Nictea, and ihe letters of Constantine (as given in No. 16 
of our series) mention only two chapels which she buil^ — 
one on Olivet, wh«re the footprints of Christ were shown, 
and one at Bethlehem, the oldest of existing orthodox 
churches, which Constantine completed and adorned. No 
contemporary author speaks of her finding the Holy Cross ; 
and Eusebius says tliat, after Constantino had destroyed a 
temple of Venus, on what was afterwards regarded as the 
site of Calvaiy, he caused the earth to be removed to a great 
depth, when, ‘ contrary to all expectation,’ the Holy Sepul- 
chre was found. He does not tell us how it was identified. 
The Holy Cross, however, was shown to pilgrims at least 
witliin twenty years of these events, forC3 ril* speaks of its 
wood as ‘ filling all the world ; ’ ‘ distributed from hence 
‘ piecemeal over all the earth.* 

To those who are acquainted with these facts as set 
forth in contemporary records, it must appear clear that, 
however honest the conviction, the evidence on which the 
site of the Holy Sepulchre was fixed by Constantine and 
Bishop Macarius was of the slightest, while the legend of St. 
Helena’s ‘ invention ’ of the true Cross belongs to tlio time of 
the next generation. Once, however, fixed, and consecrated 
by tiie building of a splendid Marlurion, the traditional site 
was universally accepted by Christians of every Church — ^by 
the Latins as well as by the Greeks, and by all the smaller 
Oriental sects. It was not until about 1738 that it was 
caBed in question by the German bookseller Korte and a 
century later by the famous American traveller Kobinsou. 
It has been reserved for the closing years of the nineteenMii 
oentuj^ that an atteinpi should be made to establish a rival 
site^ at a spot eJfiMien in exactly the same way in whirir t^t 
now generally aeoepted by Catholics was fixed— namely, by 
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the sadden adoption of a conjecture, which is not baaed on 
either historical or antiquarian knowledge. 

On the north side of Jerusalem, be/ond the limits of 
ancient and modern walls alike, stands the low hillock with 
a precipitoas southern cliff which, according to Jc%vish tradi- 
tion, is the site of that ‘ House «f Stoning ’ mentioned in the 
Talmnd (Misfanah, Sanhedrin, vi. 4), where all executions took 
place before tlie time of the destruction of the city by Titus. 
Those who were stoned, after having been thrown from this 
cliff, were afterwards crucified on this hill ; and it is not un- 
natural that, since the identification of the site in 1878, it 
should have come to be very generally regarded as the pro- 
bable site of the Crucifixion of Christ and the actual hill of 
Calvary. Not less certain does it appear that the sepulchre 
in the garden, where the Crucified Christ was laid, is to be 
sought in the immediate neighbourhood. But here onr 
researches are brought to a sodden stop, nut because there 
is no tomb to be found near the hillock, but because there 
are so many in the rock-cut cemetery which has been exca- 
vated immediately to the west. 

When General Gordon was in Palestine ho became a 
fervent adherent of the new views as to the site of Calvary, 
and eagerly sought for the Holy Sepulchre, which he satis- 
fied himself was to be fonud in a tomb, cut in the precipice 
itseif, below the hillock. His opinion was soon adopted by 
many earnest and euthnsiastic persons, who relied on the 
following arguments as justifying their belief: first, that 
only one person was ever buried in this tomb ; secondly, 
that the tomb was Jewish; thirdly, that it was marked 
by a cross which might be as old* as the first or second 
century of our era ; lastly, that the tomb of a pions deacon, 
which adjoined, bore the inscription, < Buried his 

‘ Lord.* 

The fallacy of each of tliese arguments became apparent 
as soon as the question was bronght to general notice by 
an appeal for the unnecessary snm of 6,000Z. for purchase 
and restoration of the site; and the origfjial proposition is 
now reduced to the feeble plea that ‘not impossibly ’ this 
tomb may have been that of Christ. It is to be feared that 
not even this smaller concession can be granted. It has 
be^ shown that the tomb, when excavated twenty years 
agOf fi^ond to have belonged to the eSrusading hospice 
of liie Asnerie; that it was used for the burial of pilgrims, 
or after some great battle, and piled high with human 
retmuns; and that it has not the form of a Jewish sepu);fiire 
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of tbe .Christian era. The cross, which was never used in 
Christian tombs till after the recognition of the Faith, was, 
till the twelfth century, of the square or Greek form in all 
Syrian districts. The painted crosses in the * garden tomb * 
are Latin patriarchs* cix>8seg, which could not have been 
used before the crusades, and which are accompanied by 
mediaeval letters. Finally, the inscription of the neighbour- 
ing deacon’s tomb is not only clearly a Greek text of the 
fifth or some later century, but it speaks of the Marturion of 
the AnastasU, which (us scholars know well) was the name 
of Constantine’s church over the traditional site of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The text itself bears Avitness to the fact that it 
was written after the traditional site had been nnivex^aily 
accepted; and ^buried near his Lord ’ could therefore refer 
only to the traditional site, which vnis within half a mile 
of the spot. 

The site of the Holy Sepulchre will, perhaps, never be 
certainly known ; and it is to be hoped that so wild a theory 
of its identification will not find lielievers among the intelli- 
gent public. 

The earliest of the pilgrim texts now extant is the itinerary 
of the famous nameless pilgrim of Bordeaux. What he 
safely accomplished many, no doubt, perished in attempting 
— wrecked at sea, murdered by robbers, or sinking under 
fatigue and fever — but this sturdy traveller seems to have 
traversed nearly the whole distance on foot, about the year 
333 A.D., and reached Jerusalem while the splendid Cathe- 
dral of the ResuiTection was still unfinished. He passed 
through Toulouse and Arles, Avignon and Susa, Turin, 
Milan, and Padua, and by Petau and Belgrade reached 
Byzantium ; he traversed Asia Minor from Ismid to Angora; 
and by Tai'sus and over the Beilan Pass he crossed to 
Antioch. After traversing the Holy Land as far south as 
Hebron, he returned by the sea coast, and, at Ccesarea, 
perhaps, took ship to Macedonia, passing westwards by 
land, and crossing the Adriatic to Otranto, and thence home 
by Capua, Borne, Bologna, and Milan. The journey wonid 
be regarded as remarkable in our own times, and what it 
must have been in tbe fourth century is easily imagined. 
The pilgrim, however, who has given so complete an account 
of every mile o/ distance, and every halting-place or post 
aloi^ his way, was probably a poor man, and as such offered 
little temptaticp to brigands, l^he main roads were also 
gtttMed and $11 good condition, and marked by milestones, 
set up, some cetittiry and a half before, the Antonines — 
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at least, in the more civilised regions. The main danj^ers of 
his journej must have been encountered in Asia Minor and 
Macedonia, but of these he tells os nothing. 

The Bordciiux pilgrim waS a somewhat ignorant and 
superstitious person. He saw with awe a cave where 
Solomon had tortured demons. * He places the Transfigura- 
tion on Olivet, and the battle of David and Goliah in Galilee ; 
but it is remarkable that neither he nor Paula mentions any 
of the numerous relics noticed by later pilgrims, and that 
these steadily increase in numl^r in the iater accounts. 
Paula 8[>eaks of the Cross and of the Pillar of Flagellation, 
the Bordeaux pilgrim only of the latter. Neither mentions 
the. footprints on Olivet; and, considering how both strove 
to realise the events which consecrated the various sites, 
such silence can hardly be accidental. As yet the or- 
ganisation of the Church was incomplete. The Bordeaux pil- 
grim found Hadrian’s statue still erecl oil the site of the 
Temple, and the ruined wall of the outer enceinte standing 
up as a ^ pinnacle.’ Jerome found the cave at Bethlehem 
(which is mentioned much earlier by Justin Martyr and 
Origen) surrounded by a grove (which Paula caused to be 
cut down) and consecrated to the worship of Tammuz ; and 
he mentions the idolatrous worship of the oak of Abraham 
by the peasantry, while Constantine, in one of his letters, 
orders the idols round it to be destroyed. There were many 
temples still standing — at Gaza, Ascalou, Paneas, and on 
the summit of Hermon, for ins^nce — and we know, from 
an extant Greek text in Syria^ that new ones even bad been 
built just before the Council of Nicma. 

The knowledge of the Holy Land possessed by men like 
Eusebius and Jerome was extremely minute, and, on the 
whole, very accurate. In the great Greek work of the 
former (called the * Onomasticon ’), translated into Latin by 
the latter, the mile distances along the roads are given very 
correctly, and all the important places, as a rule, well 
fixed. Speaking of the nomenclature of the country, 
Jerome says tliat the names ^ vel immutata sunt postea, vel 
aliqua ex parte corrupta ; ’ and this holds true to our own 
times. Yet in the fourteenth century Palestine was much 
less known to Europeans than in the fourth, and the 
crusading topography is hopelessly incorrect^ where that of 
the earlier descriptions is full and accurate. ^ 

Some of the allusions to the enstoms and sights of the time 
are so brief that they would be unintelligible without the 
help of other studies. Such, for instance, is the speeta^ 
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which Paula witnessed before the supposed tomb of dbhn 
the l^ptist at Samaria, of which Jerome says : — 

^Here she tiembled at many* wonders, for she beheld deaiws 
roaring with various torments, and before tlie sepulchres of the saints 
men who howled iiky wolves, larked with the voices of dogs, roared 
wi^ those of lions, jbissed like serpents, bellowed likebuUs; while 
others turned round their heads and touched the ground behind thdr 
backs with the crowns of their heads, and women hung by their feet, 
with tlieir clothes flowing over their faces/ 

This half -heathen ceremony, which in many of ita featJims 
resembles the Zikr of the howling dervishes of the present 
day, was, no doubt, one of those commemorations at tho 
tombs of saints which were a scandal of the age. Chrysostom 
condemned the feasts at these sites, and Ambrose suppressed 
them at Milan. Augustin at Hip|>o speaks of revels and 
drunkenness at the martyrs* graves ; and tho Agapm or love 
feasts, being forbidden in churches, were performed in ceme- 
teries, which in the seventh century women were forbidden 
to visit at night. The performers of these crazy orgies were 
mostly ascetics, whoso ideas were borrowed from the earlier 
pagan hermits of Syria and of India. 

Paula was a Homan matron of gi>od birth, who, giving up 
her property to her children, and having met the Bishop of 
Salamis from Cyprus at a council held bv Damasus in Borne, 
set out ivith her daughter Eustochium for Palestine, and 
after two years’ travel settled near Jerome at Bethlehem, 
and died at the age of fifty-six, after twenty years of ascetic 
life. She started in 382 a.p., going by sea to Rhodes, 
Cyprus, and Seleucia, where she landed and visited Antioch. 
After traversing all Palestine, she went by land to see the 
famous hermits in theEg}^piian desert, and returned by ship 
to Gaza, and thence by land to Bethlehem. Jerome seems 
to have met her at Jaffa and travelled with her, being 
apparently an old friend in Borne. Her sea passages were 
made in sailing ships, which also had oars, and which were 
apparently very swift with a good breeze. On land ^ihe 
^ noble dame, accustomed to carried by the hands of 
* eunuchs^ set out in the midst of winter, sitting on an ass/ 
as Jerome informs us. 

*^16 riches bestowed on the Church even in these early 
^ 1 % were veiy great, and the bishops lived in luxurious 
Constantine’s great Basilica, which occupied the 
iHe ef the cathedral of the Holy Sepuldire, was 

soiio^ w&i in length. Tho roof of panel warh was 
g^ed il^ufooghditt, the pillars were of yuatble $ and silver. 
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gtMf precious stones were lavished in adorument, 
aeooiding to the By^ntane style, which dealt Isrgefy in the 
precious metals. ‘ Embtoydered curtains * are also mentioned, 
probably those which closed *in the apse and concealed the 
sacred mysteries of the Eucharist. These were never with- 
dmwn until all unbaptised peAons had ^en sent from the 
churches, and only the communicants remained. 

Another great lady of the same age, who came to Palestine 
two years after Paula, and who travelled much further than 
Jerome’s pious friend, was Sylvia of Aquitaine, sister of 
Bnfinus, who was Prefect of the East. The record of her 
journey was discovered only in 1 883, at Arezzo in Tuscany, 
aud published by Signor (j. F. Gamurrini in the following 
year. It is No. 16 of our series, and never before translated 
into English. The travels extend over Sinai, Palestine, 
beyond Jordan, and as far as Edessa beyond the Euphrates. 
A long account of the ceremonies at Jerusalem is said to 
present interesting iuformatiou to students of liturgy, and 
the account of the Holy Cross is specially detailed. The 
Latin is a peculiar and crabbed dialect, said to present the 
character of that written in the same age in the South of 
France. Sylvia travelled so surrounded with priests that 
one would be led to suppose there were none but Cbristjans 
in the country. Yet we know that, while in some villages 
all had professed the faith, in many other parts of the 
countiy at least half the population was pagan, even later 
than the time of her visit. In Sinai she found the country 
guarded by detachments of the Imperial army, as a defence 
against the Saracens, or pagan Arabs, who liM been known 
that name in yet earlier times. The poor lady was much 
troubled by the ruggedness of the desert mountains, and 
was carried to the top of Sinai in a chair. She, however, 
ventured over Jordan to Mount Nebo, and was assured that 
the church there (which is still traceable in ruins) contained 
Hoses’ tomb, in spite of the fact that it was unknown to the 
antJior of Deuteronomy. A little to the north she saw the 
*reek stricken by Moses’ (at the place now called ’Ayun 
Mdsa, where there is a fine stream), aud does not appear to 
have reflected that the site should have been sought in the 
Sinai d<»ert. We thus see that places were already beingshown 
by the clergy in situations altogether impossiUe, andaoeepted 
without question by the pilgrims. Bat of *the pillar of salt 
in^ whhm Lot’s wife was converted, she says : * Believe nie, 
^-yeperalde ladies, the pillm^ itself is not visible; only ^e 
^ is diown.* This Is interesting, because we s^dl find. 
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in a later age, that the pillar had reappeared. This pillar 
was very famous in early times, and a long Latin poem 
oonceruing its remarkable properties is to be found in 
collections of the works of Tertullian and Cyprian. 

AnoUier site which she, like others, visited was the stone 
against which Job subbed himseir, in the middle of the plains 
of Bashan. This also was an impossible site, because Job’s 
home was in Edom (ns Jerome knew) ; but the place she 
visited contained a churcli which Amr I. had built, it is 
believed, in the third century a.d. It is still shown and the 
pillar remains — much rubbed by pilgrims. The bishop hero 
told her that there was no doubt of the identity, because in 
digging they had come across a stone with the word * Job’ 
on it, probably one of the Greek texts abounding in t^liis 
region and belonging to the early church of Amr. 

The journej' to Edessa was undertaken for the purpose of 
seeing the original of the letter said to have been sent by 
King Abgar to our Lord, which was the glory of the city. 
It was a longer version of two well known, and not the 
shorter one preserved by Eusebius. The bishop also showed 
her a statue of Abgar ‘ very like [ihoy said), of marble 
^ which shone as if it were of i>earl.’ How it was known 
to be a good likeness, some three hundred years and more 
aftbr the death of the supposed monarch, we are not told. 
The credulity of Sylvia, indeed, contrasts throughout with 
the simple but sincere piety of Paula ; but then the latter 
had a man of learning and genius for her guide, and Sylvia 
was altogether in the hands of ignorant monks and priests. 

The account of the Jerusalem ceremonies is tedious in its 
details, but contains some interesting facts. Lent was 
observed for no less than eight weeks, and the only food 
taken during the fast, by strict observers, was a kind of 
water gruel. The annual baptism was performed at Easter; 
and was a rite of total immersion for adults. During this 
service the account of the treason of Judas was received with 
loud groans, and the sermon was applauded loudly. This 
applause in church is also mentioned by Chrysostom. The 
bishops always spoke in Greek, but a priest interpreted in 
Syriac for the native congregation, and another in Latin for 
the pilgrims from the West. The ceremony of showing the 
Holy Cjtoss is fully described as follows : — 

^A chair is placed for the bishop in Golgotha, behind the cron, 
whidk stands there now; the bishop sits in the chair; a table is 
placed before him, covered with a linen cloth, the deacons statidiiy 
round the table. Tfaeo is brought a silver-gilt cadtet, in which la the 
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i¥Ood of the Cross ; it is opened, and, the contents being taken out, 
the wood of the Cross, and also its inscription, are placed on the table. 
When they have put it there the bishop, as he sits, takes hold of the 
ends of the holy wood with his hands, and the deacons standing round 
guard it. It w thus guarded because the custom is that every one of 
the people, faithful and catcebumone^ alike, leanmg' forward, bend over 
the table, kiss the holy wood, and pass on. Ana it is said that at one 
time a person fixed his teeth in it, and so stole a piece of the holy 
wood. It is now guarded by the deacons standing round, so that no 
one who comes may dare to do such a thing again. And so all the 
people })asa on one by one, bowing their bodies down, hi*8t with their 
forehead tlien with their eyes touching the Cross and the inscription, 
and so kissing tlie Cross they piiss by, but no one puts forth his hand 
to touch it. When they have kissed the Cross and have passed by 
the deacon stands and holds Solomon's ring, and the horn with which 
kings were anointed : they kiss the horn and touch the ring.’ 

With regard to this curious account of very early Christian 
practices and beliefs, it should bo noted that the sale of 
relics bad developed into a regular trade in the fourth and 
fifth centuries. The terrible person who thus carried off 
a piece of the true Cross in .liis mouth may have desired 
to keep it, but it is quite as likely that he meant to sell it 
for an enormous sum to some church in Italy or elsewhere. 
In addition to the relics above mentioned, others were shown 
in 530 A.D., or perhaps earlier — the sponge, the spear, and 
the Holy Grail or cup of the Last Supper. This latter was 
of onyx ; but in when the Cross was taken to Constanti* 
nople, the Grail also disappeared, for in 670 a.d. it was of 
silver. In the eleventh century it was shown at Ccesarea as 
a * green flagon,’ discovered by the Genoese. These notices 
somewhat conflict with one more familiar to us, telling how 
this same cup^ — 

* Ariinatbean Jo>«oph journej'ing brought 
To Glastonbury, where the winter thorn 
Blossoms at Cbristuuus mindful of our Lord. 

And tliore a while it bode.’ 

From Paula and Sylvia we pass on half a century to 
Antony of Piacenza, whose narrative is fuller of marvels than 
those that precede, and than most of those written later. 
There can be little doubt that this pilgrim was very credu^ 
Ions, and we can hardly feel secure that he is always telling 
us the truth ; but bis narrative contains several interesting 
notes as to the customs and conditions of tlie time, which 
was in the first years of Justinian’s reign, or, according to 
Pr. Toblmr, at the close of the same reigOf or in that ^ the 
usurper Phocas ; it was, at any rate, alter the boilding of 
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JofliiiBian’s churoL df St. M&ry, on the site now oconj^ed by 
tbe Aksa Mosqae, in which Antony saw the * footprint of 

* ChrisV which is still there shown. He ascribes also to this 
Emperor the construction of a church of St. Sophia, still 
existing in the barracks no^th of the Temple inclosare, hot 
says nothing of the site of the Temple itself, which slall^ no 
doubt, remained in ruins, occupied only by the Sacred "BotSu 
which, according to the Bordeaux pilgrim, the Jews used 
each year to visit and anoint. The country appears to have 
been in a somewhat ruinous condition, Beirut having been 
destroyed as well os Tripoli and Byblos, by earthquakes; 
and this points to either 626 or .561 a.d., when such shocks 
are known to have occurred, as being the earliest possible 
date. Silk was also being manufactured at Tyro, and tho 
introduction of the silkworm from China by Justinian is 
well known. 

In this account, and in several others, wo note the great 
influence, on the beliefs of the pilgrims, of the various 
Apocryphal Gospels, which (in their present forms at least) 
belong to the fifth and sixth centuries of our era — such as 
the pseudo-Matthew in Latin, the Protevangelitim in Coptic, 
the Latin Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, which quotes the 
Vulgate and is often placed with Jerome’s works, the 
History of Joseph the Carpenter in Coptic, and the older 
Gospel of Thomas in Greek and in Syriac, and others well 
known of the same period. The wild legends of these works, 
which were known also to Muhammad, are sometimes quoted 
by our pilgrims down to the twelfth centuiy as equally to bo 
believed with the incidents of the four Gospels. Thus, at 
Nazareth, Antony was shown ‘the book from which our 
‘ Lord was set to learn ABC ’ — a story from tlie Gospel 
of the Infancy ; and, like others, he speaks of Tabor as 
the site of the Transfiguration, following the lost ‘ Gospel of 

* the Hebrews.’ He was struck with the beauty of Jewish 
women at Nazareth, said to bo a special favonr granted by 
the Virgin ; and the Christian women of the town are still 
celebrate for their good looks. 

Passing tlirongh Samaria, Antony remarks that— 

‘ la the streets along which wc {mssed the Jews followed us with 
shraw, burning onr^ footsteps. These people have such a hatred ior 
Christ that they will scarcely give an answer to ChriUiaiis, and riirir 
swistoia is that you ainst not touch anything that you widi to buy cd 
ifttem before you have given them its price ; but if you touch it, and 
do not buy it, they are olTeaded immediately. And ootude their city 
(Selttsle) thqr Iwve a buUding in which is a person who answers 
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Tintors. Alao diey will not take coina from your hand, but you muat 
caM into water. And thin th^ announco to you when you enter 
into their city. Do not apit, for if you spit they will be offended, 
la the evening tb^ cleanse themsilves with water, and no enter their 
village or city.’ ^ 

It is to the Samaritans, rather than to the Jews, that this 
apftears to refer. They hare always been more exclnsire 
than the great Jewish trading nation, and about this time 
were very turbulent ; in the fifth century they massacred the 
Greek bishop Terebinthus ; and they rose throughout 
Palestine in 529 a.i>., plundering the churches and firing the 
villages, torturing Christians, especially round Samaria, and 
IdUing another bishop, Ainmoncs. They had only recently 
been put down by Justinian when our pilgrim arrived. 

Another curious passage in this itinerary refers to the 
Epiphany festival on the Jordan : — 

‘ The priest descends into the river, and, at the hour when he begins 
to bless the water, at once Jordan with a mighty noise rolls back upon 
itself, and the water stands still until the baptism is completed. And 
all the men of Alexandria who hare ships, with their crews, holding 
baskets full of sjiices and balsams, at the hour when the priest blesses 
tbe water, before they begin to baptise, throw these baskets into the 
river, and take thence holy water, with which they sprinkle their sl^ips 
before they leave port for a voyage.’ 

Tbe miracle — like others lueniioued by Antony — he had 
not witnessed ; the offerings to the river savour of tbe old 
paganism. We do not sneer at those who had travelled by 
land and sea so far to visit the holy places, and who so 
eagerly desired to touch and to see what Christ had touched 
and seen ; but we regret that ‘ pious fraud ’ contiuually pre- 
sented to these simple folk forged documents and pretended 
miracles, which have ceased to be believed in less imaginative 
times. Antony believed he could see the tracks of Pharaoh’s 
chariot wheels in the Bed Sea when the tide was low. He 
was shown Mary’s girdle, and tbe chain in which Judas was 
hanged, and the handkerchief with the face of Christ (in 
Egypt), and many other wonders. At Jerusalem he speaks 
of the Golgotha ehapel as covered with gold and precious 
stones, and near the Holy Sepulchre he saw hanging from 
iron rods— 

‘armlsto and bracelets, chains and necklaces, conmets, waistbands, 
swordbelts, and crowns of tiie emperors made of gold and precious 
atonea, and a great number of ornaments givmi by empreasee. Tbe 
wfatde tomb, whicl) U shaped like the goal of a racecourse is Covtted 
Vritb-idlTer; an altar is placed before tbe tomb und«f aonegdldea 
anna.’ 
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All ^is hoard of vrealUi, due to the pietjr of erery class, 
was swept away in 614 a.d., when the 'Persian fire worship* 
pers, wider Chosroes II., took Jerusalem, and burnt the 
great cathedral of Constantind to the ground. 

More interesting to the student ot history are the notes 
which tell us that at this tiftie the patrols of the Imperial 
army were stationed throughout the Sinoitic desert, and that 
ships from India were anchored at the head of the Bed Sea 
Gulf at Akabah. 

We cannot, however, fail to notice how shifting were the 
legends of the age. Antony speaks of the ‘ Pillar of Salt * 
as follows : ‘ But as for what they say about Lot’s wife — 

* that she is diminished in size by being licked by animals, 

* it is not true ; but she stands just in the same condition as 
‘ she originally was.’ In St. Sylvia’s (iino, it will be remem- 
bered, she no longer existed at all, but liad now been redis- 
covered or re-invented a century later. 

In 637 A.D. the stem and ascetic Omar took Jerusalem ; and 
the new pilgrimages were undertaken under different condi- 
tions. The Moslems did not j^rsecute the * I’eople of the 
‘ Book,* whom they reduced to tribute ; and the Khalifa of 
Damascus, and their successors the Abbasides, at Baghdad, 
weje tolerant. It was only when the Turks and Egyptians 
made Syria a battlefield that the troubles of the pilgrims 
really began. Under the Arab Khalifs — from the seventh 
to the eleventh century — they suffered very little from iuter- 
ference, when accredited by local governors. 

The first known visitor under this new regime was Bishop 
Arculph from Gaul in 670 A.n. He was caught, after his 
return, in a storm, which drove him to Iona in the Hebrides, 
where Adamnanus, abbot of the monastery of Hy, became 
his host (according to Bede), and wrote down on wax tablets 
the account of the holy places hy Arculph and of his adven- 
tures, transcribing them, as he tells us, s^rwards on 
parchment. At the time of Arculph’s visit, the KbaJif of 
Islam had his capital at Damascus, being Muawiyah, who 
was the son of Abu Sofian, Muhammad’s enemy, whose con- 
versiott saved Mecca from a terrible conflict. No descendant 
of the Prophet was recognised, for Hasan had just abdicated 
in favour of his Syrian rival. As yet the building of statdy 
Moslem mosquM and oratories, such as Abd el Melek raised 
in 688 A.n. over’the Holy Bock where once Herod’s temple 
stood, imd not commenced, and Arculph thus describes the 
Site;— 

*But in tiiat Smoos place where once the Temple had bssn 
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magnificratiy bnilt, placed near tlie eastern 'wall, tlio Saracens now 
frequent a square prayer-house, which they have rudely huilc, 
constructing it by raising boards and beams on some remains of 
ruin*. Tins house enn, it is said, hold three thousand men at onci-.’ 

This temporary building seems to have been the mosque 
built by Omar. The Holy Rock had been cleansed and 
excavated, and Omar placed the mosque purposely on the east, 
so that Moslems should not be thought to turn to the Temple 
in prayer rather than to Mecca as the Prophet had given 
command. 

Arcttlph’s account, though very' sober and valuable, does 
not materially add to our knowledge. The Holy C'ros.s, 
rectA'ered from the Persians by Hcraclius, had been caiTied 
away to Constantinople when Omar approached Jerusaleiii. 
The Holy Grail was replaced by a silver cup, and new relics 
were shown — such as the napkin from Christ’s tomb and 
the cloth which (os related in the Apocryphal Gospels) Mary 
wove in the Temple; and of these many marvels were 
believed. Jerusalem was now supposed to be the ‘ centre of 
* the world,’ and Arculph says that the sun casts no shadows 
there at the solstice. One very remarkable statement of this 
pilgrim is, that a pine wood existed north of Hebron whiqh 
supplied Jerusalem with firewood ; for this forest, the exist- 
ence of which is quite possible, has now entirely disappeared 
in the progress of disforesting the country. Abraham’s oak 
was now a flourishing tree, having been only a stump in 
Jerome's time, of which chips were sent all over Christendom ; 
but a later pilgrim explains the difficulty by supposing that 
it had grown again from the roots. 

It was not until about 75-I- a.p. that the first English 
pilgrim who has left us a record reached the Holy Land. 
This was Willibald, afterwards Bishop of Eichstadt, whose 
inotlier’s brother was Boniface the English apostle, who 
converted the Germans. The mother — Winna — was related 
to Ina, King of Wessex, and Willibald’s father, Richard, is 
also said to have been a petty king. An interesting note of 
the enstoms of Saxons is contained in this record. 

'And when hia parents, in great anxiety of mind, 'were in suspense 
as to the death of Uicir son, they made an oflering of him before the 
Cross of onr Lord and Saviour. For it is the custom of the Saxon 
race that, on many estates of the nobles and of godd men, they are 
wont to have, not a church, but the standard of the holy Cross, dedi- 
eated to onr Lord and reverenced* with great honour, lilted up on high 
ao as to be convenient for the frequency of daily prayer. There they 
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laid him before the Grose . . . and the former health of the child WM 
reetwe^ to him.’ 

Equally interesting is the notice of Willibald’s reception 
by the Pope (Gregory III.)* as showing that the English 
monk little oxpected the Pappl pretensions : ’ Then Willibald 

* promised obedience if he got Icare of Lis abbot. The 

* supreme pontiff at once said, “ If I were pleased to send 
‘ “ the Ablrat Petrouox himself anywhere, he would certainly 
‘ “ Lave no liberty or power to object.” ’ Willibald was a 
monk of Waltham — probably Bishop’s Waltham, in Hamp* 
shire — and he set out from the ‘ Hamelmuth,’ or motith of 
the Hamble, near Southampton, crossing over to the Seine, 
where he pitched a tent near Bonen, and thence proceeded 
to Borne and to Syracuse in Sicily. Sailing to Ephesus and 
Cyprus, he landed at Tortosa, and went inland to Eraesa 
north of Damascus, whore he was arrested by order of the 

* Mirmumni,’ or Ernie el Mumeatn, ‘ Prince of tlie Faithful.’ 
The Damascus dynasty had just been overcome by the 
descendants of Abbas, the uncle of Muhammad, and the new 
comers were regarded as spies. Fortunately a Spaniard had 
a brother in the governor’s service, and these two stood the 
friends of the pilgrim and his companions, saying : * From 
‘ the western shoi'es, where the sun sets, these men have 
‘ come, and we know not any land beyond them and there is 

* nothing but water ; ’ and the prince answered and said to 
them, ‘ Why should we punish them ? They have committed 
‘ no offence. Give them liberty and let them depart.’ 

Such was the Arab tolerance, in strict accord with their 
Prophet’s teaching as to Christians. In the midst of Lis 
captivity Willibald was allowed to go twice weekly to the 
bath house, and on Sunday to the famous and ancient 
church of Emesa. As yet we do not read of any such enmity 
l^tween Greeks and Latins as is to be noticed in the twelfth 
century, when an English pilgrim would not have visited 
a Greek chnrch ; or of any persecution, such as the Egyptian 
Khalif Hakem inflicted on Christians somewhat later* 

Willibald travelled in all for seven years, visiting Damas* 
cos and going through Palestine to Jernsalcm. He returned 
to the north and to Constantinople, and thence to Borne. 
One cariona passage may be noted in his journal. 

^illfbald, when he was in Jenualeio, bought himedfeome 
behuui, aqd jBUed a calabedi with it. He took a cane whidi was 
LoUow and bad a bottem. He fiUed that cane with petcoleum, and 
^ut that ismde the ealebadi, and cut that cane evoi with the 
K> that the of both seemed alike even, and then he ^loeed the 
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mouth of the calalmli. And when thej came te the city of Ty;re, the 
iiihabitanta of the city took them, bound them, and examined all their 
baegage, in order to find out if they bad anything contraband hidden ; 
ana if they had found anything, they would at once have martyred 
them with punishment. But when they examined everything they 
found nothing, except the calabash which Willihild had, and they 
opened it and aroelled what was inside. And when they smelled the 
petroleum, because it was in the cane above tho balsam which was in 
the oalaboal), under the petroleum, they found nought, and so they let 
them go.’ 

It would seem that fraud upon the custom-house was not 
considered wrong by a bishop, who became afterwards a 
Saint — at least, in paynim countries. 

Another curious superstition is also only noticed by this 
writer, in connexion with two pillars in the church on Olivet. 

‘ The man who can creep between the wall and the pillars 
‘ is free from his sins,’ says Willibald. This superstition 
existed among Moslems down to the present century in con- 
nexion with two columns in the Aksa Mosque, and still 
survives in the Mosque of Kairwan in Tonis. It reminds 
ns of the old rite of * threading the needle * in Bipon 
cathedral and of many customs of squeezing through ring- 
stones or under cromlech tablestoues in many parts of the 
world. 

The good bishop lived to eighty jears of age after these 
adventures of his youth, and died at Eichstadt, where his 
body rests in his own cathedral. 

In the first century of the decline of the great Khalils of 
Baghdad, Benmrd, a Breton monk from the celebrated 
monastery of Mont St. Michel, set out for the Holy Land, 
travelling first to Borne. He found the Saracens in 
possession of Bari and transporting thousands of Italian 
Christians captives to Egypt and Barbary. After a month’s 
sailing he reached Alexandria, where heavy tolls were levied, 
and so entered Palestine from tho south by Gaza. His 
account contains the first known notice of the miracle of the 
Holy Fire, which must have been a recent custom, or Antony 
and Willibald, Sylvia and Paula, would not all alike have 
been silent on the subject. He also speahs of the hospice 
for pilgrims erected by Charlemagne in Jerusalem, near the 
site afterwards famous as the Hospital of the Knights of St. 
John; Charlemagne had been on terms of fKendi^p with 
the great Baghdad Kbalif Horfin-er-BasMd, and it was 
indew believe in the eleventh century that the famous 
mnperor had visited the H<^y City in the ninth, as is shown 
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by the song or ballad called ‘Chanson du Voyage de 
‘ Charlemagne,’ dating about 1075 a.d. : — 

‘ Alult fu lies Charlemagne de cele ^nt beltet, 

Vit de cleres colurs ]e moustier ]>etnturat 
De martirs e de ^irgenea e de gran?, inajeatez, 

E lea curs de la lutie e les festes anvels 
E les lavacres ciirre, e los poisons par mer.’ 

It is remarkable that this custom of painting oraries in 
churches continued much later, as may still be seen in the 
Church of the Cross near Jerusalem. But the legendary 
visit of Charlemagne is not noticed by Bernard, who speaks 
only of the hostel and of a noble library in Jerusalem as 
given by the ‘glorious Emperor Charles/ as he culls liini. 
Bernard was not admitted into the mosque on the site of 
the Temple enclosure, but he speaks very well of the Moslem 
government under £1 Mut’azz: — 

‘ The Christians and the jwigans have tliere such a peace betiveen 
them that if I should go a journey, and in Uie journey my camel or 
ass tliat carries niy baggage should die, and I sliouKi leave everything 
there, without a guard, and go to the next town to cret another, on my 
return I should find all my propierty untouched. The law of public 
safety there is such that, if they find in a city, or on the sea, or on the 
rdhd, any num journeying, by night or by day, without a letter or 
some mark of a king or prince of that land, he is immeiliately thrown 
into prison, till the time he can give a good account whether he be a 
spy or not.* 

In spite of the piratical attacks on the Italian coast, the 
Moslem empire, in these palmy days, presented a civilisation 
very far superior to any in Europe, The Arab rule had been 
just and tolerant for more than two centuries, and extended 
from India to Spain, and owned a single Khalif at Baghdad. 
Charlemagne’s library could probablj'* not compare with the 
rich collections of works on science, religion, philosophy, 
geography, and history, which Baghdad could boast; and 
the triumph of Islam over the gross tyranny and supersti- 
tion of the Byzantines preserved for Europe a w'eaJth of 
learning which was as yet only kept from the knowledge of 
the Western peoples by the veto of the Popes against the 
Ambic language. 

In the tenth century this peaceful condition of Syria gave 
way to furious^ etrife between contending powers, until, iti 
969 A.D*, Maea, the Egyptian Sultan, who claimed descent 
from Fatima, the Ffoj^faeVs daughter, and whose fathers had 
ruled in the sact^ city of Eairwan, in Tunis, advanced from 
his capital at Oairo^ and seized on Palestine. In the north 
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the Seljuk power was already arising, and the old tolerance 
was to give place to bitter Christian persecutions, nntil the 
wrath of Europe was raised by Peter the Hermit. Hence 
we have no records of pilgrim* journeys at all between the 
time of Bernard’s visit and the^first years of the Frankish 
rule, although pilgrims did again begin to crowd into the 
country, after the conversion of the Hungarians (about 
1050 A.D.), when tlie northern road through Constantinople 
became open. 

Daring this period, however, Moslem pilgrims took the 
place of Christian palmers, and two valuable accounts — one 
in Arabic, one in Persian — have been published in the 
series under consideration, belonging to the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. 

The first of these is the geography of El Mukaddasi, 
dating about 985 A.n., at a time when Islam was divided 
under throe Khalifs, at Baghdad, Cairo, and Cordova. The 
author, whose real name was Sfiems-ed-din, ‘ the Sun of the 
‘ Faith,’ was called El Mukaddasi, or the ‘ Man of the Holy 
‘ City,* because born in Jerusalem in 946 A.n. His mother’s 
family was Persian, and he was himself a traveller in other 
countries, and had betm well educated in law and philo- 
sophy. He seems, however, to have shared mucli of the 
credulity of the age, and some of his legends surpass any 
told by the pilgrims. His geography is fuller and more 
interesting than most Arab works of the kind, and contains 
a very go^ account of the products and revenue of Syria, 
and of the condition of its cities and their inhabitants. He 
is also naturally the first to describe the beautiful Dome of 
the Rock, built by Abd el Melek, and now very incorrectly 
called by tourists the ‘ Mosque of Omar,’ since it is not a 
mosque, and was not built by Omar. The true builder is, 
however, mentioned yet earlier by the historian Y’akubi, in 
874 A.n. 

The most interesting indications in the work of £1 
Mukaddasi arc those concerning the Moslem relations with 
Christians in the tenth century, before the rise of the 
crusading spirit. Of this he says : — 

‘ Throughout Syria there dwell men of wealth and of commerce, 
and those neither rich nor poor; also lawyers, booksellers, artisans, 
and dootora. But the people live ever in terror of the Byzantines, 
almost aa though they were in a foreign land, for their frontiers are 
continually ravaged, and their fortresses are again and again destroyed. 
Nor are the Syrians equal to the Persians in either science, religion, 
or intelligence. Some have become apostates, while others pay tri* 
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bute tq the iniidels, thus setting obedience to created man before 
obedience to the Lord of Heaven. The populace, too, is Ignorant and 
seditious^ and the Syrians show neither zml for the Holy War^ nor 
honour to those who light against 4ho infidel.' 

* Into this harbour (at Tyre) the ships come every night, and then 
a chain is drawn across, whcichy the Greeks are prevented from 
molesting them.’ 

* AH along the sea-coast of the province of Syria are the watch- 
stations, where the levies assemble. The war ships and the galleys of 
the Greeks also come into the ports, bringing aboard o£ them the 
captives taken from the Moslems: for tliO'*o they offer ransom *«^thre6 
for the hundred dinars’ [the old Babylonian price of a slave, about 
16/. per head]. 

* You will not find any baths dirtier tlian tho.«fte of the Holy City 
(Jenisiileni), nor in any town are provisions dearer. Learned men 
are few, and tJjo Christiana numerous, and the same are unmannerly 
in the j)ublic phicf*a . . .also the scIjooIs aro nut attended, for there 
are no lectures. Kverywhere the Christians and the Jews have the 
upper hand, at)d tlio mos*j!u» empty of either congregation or 
assembly of Icariud men.’ 

It is also remarkably tlmt this Moslem writer speaks of 
Samaritans in all parts of Palestine. From the * Samaritan 
* Chronicle* we know that this inierestino: people, after having^ 
b^ii lonsr at enmity with their Byzantine rulers, bt^gan to 
flourish after the victory of Omar, perhaps because the Mos- 
lems specially hated the Jews. They spretul over the whole 
country, and to E;:?ypt and Datnasciis, and remained so 
spread in tlie twelfth century, as the Norman chronicles 
inform us. Even within the nineteenth century they had 
synagogues in Gaza, Alexandria, and Damascus, and only 
recently died out in all parts of the East, except the few 
survivors at Shechem. 

The Persian account of Palestine, by Nasr, son of 
Khusran, in 1047 a.d., is much less interesting, except for 
its topography. The churches of the various sites round 
the Holy Sepulchre had been burned by the insane 
Egyptian Khalif Hakem, in 1010 a.d., and great indigna- 
tion arose in Europe when Bishop Badulph brought the 
news. In lO'tl the Emperor Bomanus obtained leave from 
the Sultan of Egypt to rebuild them, and the work was 
nearly finished when Nasr visited Jerusalem. William of 
Tyre says tiiat the new buildings were very small; but Nasr, 
intending probably the whole enceinte of the various chapels, 
calls it large. 

< At the day tbs church is a most spacious building, and is 

capabla^of holdibg eight thousand persons. The ediBce is built with 
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ibe utmost skill, of coloured marbles, with ornamentation an4 8cn1p> 
tuxes. Inside the church is everywhere adorned with Byzantine 
brocade, worked in gold with pictures. And they have portrayed 
Jesus— 'peaco l>e upon Him ! — whoiat times is shown riding uptm an 
ass. There are also pictures representing others of the Prophets, as, 
for instance, Abraham and lBhmacl*and Isaac, and Jacob with his 
sons — pence be upon them all ! These pictures are overlaid with a 
varnish of the oil of Sandar&g, and for the face c>f each portrait they 
have made a plate of thin glass, whicli i.s set thereon, and is perfectly 
transparent.' 

Ill the mosque Nasr spenks of Hainznh's shield, which 
siiU exists ; and he iiietitiniis several Moslem shrines in 
other parts of tlie country, which arc still revered. His 
travels were of very great extent, for ho started from Merv, 
and came by Lake Van and Harnln to Syria and Egypt, and 
so, crossing to Jeddah and Mecca, went to Basnih, and back 
to Merv, and finally to Balkh. At this time the Fatimite 
Khalif of Fg^ypt was holding both Mecca and Jerusalem, 
and thus possessed one of the chief claims to the Kholifate 
— ^namely, the lordship of the two sanctuaries, which gave 
the title Sdmi el Haraniein, or ‘ guardian of the two sacred 
‘ places,' which is still a title of the Sultan of Turkey. 

The various travels so noticed give a fairly continuous 
account of the condition of Syria from Constantine to Peter 
the Hermit, and the genuine and contemporary character 
of the documents renders them of high importance. With 
the Crusades we enter ou a new epoch, in which pUgrim 
accounts have only a secondary importance, because the 
materials for history become so much more abundant. In 
addition to legular histories, like that of William of Tyre, 
and to elaborate guule<books and geographies, we have now 
the cartularies of various orders and churches, with descrip- 
tions of their lands, and even, as we shall see, royal letters 
in the original. The customs of the age are as well known 
as the history of the Frankish kings, and the boundaries of 
the fiefs held by the various barons under Hie King of 
Jerusalem can be laid down very exactly, while the 
topography becomes minute, and the existing ohorches and 
castles with inscriptions on their walls, and tombstones, 
^ctures in mosaic and in fresco — often with long inserip- 
Hons— mottoes and Latin hexameter epitaphs, seals of kings 
and bishops, coins and medals, Arabic insbriptions with 
^bstes, and other materials, make the two centuries of Frank 
domination abundantly intelligible. Even the laws oi the 
Idngdoni and the rules of the great orders of the Temple^ 
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the Hospital, St. Lazarus, and the Teutonic Knights are 
known, with full details as to crusading armour, ships of 
war and of trade, engines and the composition of Greek fire, 
the amusements of the barohial halls of Palestine, and the 
relations of the barons to tl^eir native Christian and Moslem 
vassals. 

Into this interesting subject — ^the Norman rule from the 
taking of Jerusalem in 1009 a.d. by Godfrey down to the 
final loss of Acre in 1291 a.d — we cannot enter, and must 
confine ourselves to the pilgrim diaries and descriptions, 
which now become numerous and far more detailed than 
before. The most remarkable points are the enmity of the 
Greek and Latin Churches ; the gradual encroachment on 
the royal power by the religious and military orders, which 
was one of the causes of the final catiistrophe ; and the 
numerous changes in the sacred sites and legends, which 
were caused by the ignorance of tbc western invaders; 
together with the organisation of the country for the benefit 
of the hosts of palmers and knights, on whose assistance 
the Christians of the kingdom so much depended in their 
contests with the Egyptians and with the Turks and Persians 
led by Saladin. 

• The earliest of the crusading diaries is that of Smwulf in 
1102-3 A.D. He was an Anglt).Saxon merchant of Worcester, 
who in his old age became a monk in the Abbey of Malmes- 
bury. He set out from Bari on an unlucky, or, as he 
calls it, ‘an Egyptian day’ — the loth of July — and was 
wrecked, but finally reached Jaffa, after passing Corinth, 
Smyrna, Rhodes, and Cyprus. At this time the seas were 
full of vessels of war and of trade, ‘ dromunds, gulafres, cats,’ 
and ‘ busses ; ’ and at Jaffa he describes a terrible storm and 
general shipwreck, from which he escaped by going early on 
land. He is the first to speak of the Palmers, so called from 
the palms which they bought in Jerusalem, in Palmer Street, 
near the cathedral of the Holy Sepulchre, which was then 
just beginning to be built on its present plan, being mainly 
Norman workmanship thronghoiil 

Not long after Ssewulf, Sigurd, King of Norway, came to 
Palestine — in 1107 a.d, — and, as William of Tyre tells us, 
was present at the siege of Beirut in 1110 a.d. The Saga 
describing hia adventures does not, however, contain much 
of interesi^ and the travels of the Russian abbot Daniel 
(between 1106 and 1125 a.d. as variously dated) are more 
important The Russians bad only become Christians about 
the close of the tenth century, and pilgrims began to come 
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from Russia about 1022 a.d. The Abbot Daniel came from 
the province of Tchernigov, in Little Russia^ and compares 
the Jordan to the River Snor in that province. He was 
astonished at the ruggedness df the Syrian mountains — no 
doubt, as contrasted with the plains of Southern Russia. 
He is not conspiciiouB for an accurate knowledge of Scripture, 
and makes several new and curious mistakes, confusing the 
narratives of Deutenmoiny and Joshua and making Saul the 
‘ King of Judah.’ He is the first to mention the Convent of 
the Cross, west of Jerusalem, the centre of all those famous 
legends of the middle ages, which traced the Cross through- 
out history, from the time when it grew out of Adam’s skull 
from a shoot of the tree of life which Seth brought from 
Paradise. It appears from his narrative also that the cere- 
mony of the Holy Fire was then celebrated by the Latins 
as well as by the Greeks, and he exults because, on the 
occasion of his visit, it only lighted Greek lamps and left 
the Frankish lamps iinignited. 

Another account belonging to the early crusading period 
(about 1130 A.D.) is generally namtKl after Fetellus, and was 
apparently much in request and often copied and republished. 
Leon Allatius published it in 1053 a.d., and Fetellus seeu|p 
probabl}" to have lived two generations later than the 
original author, for the choir of the Holy Sepulchre Cathe- 
dral is described by the latter as still building. This 
tractate adds several new marvels, which later writers 
repeat, such as the account of the ^ Cradle of Christ ’ (which 
is still shown in the S.E. corner of the Temple enclosure, 
and is a niche for a Roman statue laid flat), and the 
‘ F^d of Red Earth ’ at Hebron, out of which Adam was 
made and which we learn the pilgrims used to eat. The 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah could then be seen under the 
waters of the Dead Sea (which P^re Lievin still believes in 
the present century), and no bird can fly, says Fetellus, 
across these waters — an idea which the observations of 
explorers have disproved, if, indeed, disproof were wanted. 
The account of Fetellus is valuable only for its topography, 
and his marvellous tales of Sinai show that he never visited 
that region. 

The description of tlie Holy Land by John of Wurzburg 
(a priest) is more valuable than the preceding and especially 
as regards his account of Abd el Melek’s building over the 
Holy Rock, as it appeared in. about 1160-1 1 70 a.d. He could 
not decide what was the origin of this beautiful chapel, and 
says that it was variously ascribed to Constantine, Heradius, 
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JiistiujiajD, or an ^Emperor of Memphis* — apparentljr a 
Fatimite. It was, however, regarded as occupying the site 
of the Temple, and the frescoes painted on its walls t>y the 
Franks (which still remaih, though covered over with 
a marble casing) presente4 subjects from the Apocryphal 
Gospels. The ^ footprint * on the sacred rock, called in our 
own times that of Muhammad, was in the twelfth century 
adored as that of Christ, in addition to the older one in the 
Aksa mosque and to that on Olivet. 

William of Tyre was equally at a loss as to the history of 
the Dome of the Rock, for he tells us (Hist. i. 2 and viii. 2 ) ; — 

* There are in tins same Teinple^building, both inside and outside, 
yery ancient record.<!) in mosaic work, in letters of the Arab idiom, 
which are believed to be of hia (Omar*8) time, in which are clearly 
given the builder's name, the time when the work was done, and ita 
cost.' 

These texts were first read by De Vogiie, and give the 
date of the building in tlie time, not of Omar, but of Abd 
el Melek. The reason wlij' the chaixd wtis thought to be 
Byzantine is that pillars first hewn for churches of the 
fourth and sixth centuries were used in its erection ; but 
Weither the texts nor the pilgrim accounts in any way 
cbuntenance the idea that the Dome of the Rock existed 
before 688 a.d. 

The account by John of Wurzburg also gives us a glimpse of 
the growingjealousies between the Greek and Latin Churches. 
By the law of the kingdom all the Eastern bishops — 
Armenian, Greek, Syrian, Georgian, Coptic, &c. — were 
made suffragans to the Latin bishops, under the Patriarchs 
of Jerusalem and Antioch. They felt, however, very bitterly 
the intrusion of the foreign prelates from the West and the 
loss of their power and wealth. The account given by 
John of Wiirzburg omits all mention of tlie sacred sites held 
by the Eastern Churches, and this rule is observed by later 
Norman ^vriters as well. It is also interesting to find that, 
even thus early, the Templars were regarded with suspicion*^ 
Speaking of their new church and palace (now the Aksa 
mosque), this writer says : — 

^ It gives a large amount of aims to tlic poor in Christ, but not a 
tsnffi part of that which is done by tho Hospitallers. The house has 
jdso knights for die defence of tlie land of the Christians, but 
they have misfortune, I know not whether truly or falsely, to 
have ihur fime aspersed with -the reproach of treadbery, wmob, 
indaj^, was^$dlrly proved in the welbknown affair of Damastnts 
under King 'Cdnnid* (of the Romans). 
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The Templars somewhat later gradu|illy bought up the 
lauds of Forious ruined barons, and became as powerful as 
did the Canons of the Holy Sepulchre and other great orders 
of ecclesiastics, whose hmds — widely spread over the best of 
the conquered districts — were for the most part gifts of 
kings or of pious nobles* The Hbspitallera also acquired such 
possessions, but escaped the odium of which the Templars 
became the object, especially after the loss of the kingdom, 
in consequence of the bad advice of their Master before the 
Battle of Hattin. The Order was suspected to aim at 
exclusive possession of the Holy Land, and to be in league 
with the Saracens. It can hardly be doubted that an inti- 
mate knowledge of the Moslem belief and character had 
much undermined the old narrow fanaticism, and led at 
times to scepticism among tlie educated Norman nobles, who 
could often read and write Arabic. We must not, however, 
forget Join ville’s accoiinl of his adventures with the Templars, 
daring the unlucky Crusad*^ of St. Louis. He had left the 
greater part of his money in the charge of the Grand 
Master, and found it very difficult to get it back till he 
threatened to make an exposure of the Order. 

* The Grand Mugler of the Templars (on the fifih day after) accosted 
me with a smile, and told me he had found my money — to my gi^at 
joy, as I was in very great need of it ; and I look care in future not 
to trouble these monks with the keeping of ray cash.* 

It appears from John of Wiirzburg^s account that there 
was great nalional jealousy in his time between the French 
and Germans. He is indignant that the credit of the con- 
quest should be given to the former. 

* Although, however, Duke Godlrey and his brotluT Baldwin, who 
was iimde king in Jerusalem after liim — which the duke through 
humility refused lo be btdbre — were men of our country ; yet, since 
only a few of our people remained there with them, and very many of 
the others, >vith great haste and home- sickness, returncil to their 
native land, the entire couutiy has fallen into the hands of other 
nations — Frenclimcn, Lorrainers, Normans, Proven^'als, Auvergnats, 
Italians, Spaniards, and Burgundians, who took no part in the 
crusade ; and also no part of tlie city, not even in the Aroallest street, 
was Bet apart for the Germans.* 

In these troubles and jealousies we see already the seed of 
the dissensions which mined the kingdom of Jerasalem. 
Italians had the beat right of any to a share in the prosperity 
of the I<atins, for tliey were, the first to open a way, throtiga 
their anoient trading relations with the conntry. In the 
tenth century the merc^nts of Amalfi had founded the 
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monaster j of St. JoUn Eleemon in Jerusalem, and thej had 
a quaiter of their own in Antioch before the first cmsade. 

Another valuable tract by Theodorich — about 1172 a.n. — 
has very much in common with the preceding account, and 
it is also connected with Wurzburg, though nothing is cer- 
tainly known as to its authdr. In this account, as in others 
of the twelfth century, we find that it was thought necessary 
to explain how the site of Calvary was in the middle of tlm 
city, seeing that the Epistle tells us that ‘ Christ suffered 
* without the gate.’ The objection was met by a theory of 
the growth of the ancient city, which, however firmly 
believed, had no foundation in fact ; for the traditional site 
was 08 much within the walls in the time of our Lord qs it 
was in the times of the later pilgrims. The influence of the 
opinions of twelfth-century writers is, however, not quite 
exhausted even now. 

By far the most complete and valuable account of the 
Holy City is, however, that written after the conquest by 
Saladin, and known as the ‘ Citez de Jherusalcm ’ by an 
author whose name is lost. Here we learn the position of 
all the churches (of which there were twenty in an area of 
200 acres within the walls, not counting the chapels of the 
Eastern sects); of the markets; the names of the streets 
and gates and quarters; of the pools; and the time of 
their construction. Few cities of the twelfth century can 
be as minutely studied as can the Jerusalem of the time 
of Saladin. With this account the Society publishes a de- 
scription of the whole country, also in Norman-French, 
which dates about 1220 a.d., or some thirty years later. At 
this time the whole of Palestine had been lost except the 
shore plains and the seaports, which were held by the 
Templars jind Hospitallers just before the arrival of St. 
Louis. Tiie English Crusade under Richard Lion Heart, of 
which we have so full a history by Geoffrey de Vinsanf (one 
of the most vivid and accurate writers of the age), bad failed 
in 1191 A.D. It began badly, with the enmity between 
Richard and Philip of France, which had its origin in the 
jilting by the former of the latter’s sister, whom Richard 
hod promised to marry. It was abandoned because of the 
French retreat, the illness of Richard, and the bad news 
from England, after the castles in the sea plains bad been 
relrailt^ bnt wi^out any conquest of the mountain country. 
!n>e treaty witih Saladin was qs favourable as could have 
been hoped under such circumstances, as Yinsauf clearly 
sbow^ i^ing : * Whoever entertains a different opinion as 
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‘ to this treaty, I would have him knoiy that he will expose 
* himself to the charge of perversely deviating frhm the 
^ truth.* 

It is to be feared that the Templars are open to the charge 
of deceiving pilgrims as to the Holy Places daring these 
times of defeat, when many oP the old places of pilgrimage 
could no longer lx‘ visited, except by treaty with the Saracens. 
Regular pilgrim routes li^ long been established, with forts 
and castles at the distance of an easy day’s journey apart ; 
and the frontiers of the kingdom were protected in the 
twelfth century by a chain of mighty castles, which still 
remain in ruins. Put in the thirteenth century all these had 
fallen into the hands of the Egyptian Saracens, and Jerusalem 
could only be €‘utc*red by paying toll and tribute. It is cer- 
tainly suggestive that at this time we find Capernaum trans- 
ferred from the Sea of Galilee to the Mediterranean, and 
shown fyO pilgrims close to ‘Pilgrim (’astle,* the fortress on 
the shore under Carmel, wliich the Templars built in 
1218 A.D. 

The love of the marvellous was, however, not less re- 
markable in this age than in those which had preceded it. 
In the old French account wc read of new wonders, not 
mentioned before ; and of the Sinai Convent we learn 
that — 

* There lies Saint Catherine, Virgin and Martyr, in a very fair 
marble tomb, which mnib is holy tliat a sort of oil from it heals 
many ilU ; and the grace (^f God is shown, in that many wild beasts, 
which are on that mountain, live on nothing save by licking the tomb 
of iny lady Saint Catherine, and by the manna which tails on the 
mountain.’ 

At Tortosa also was now shown St. Luke’s portrait of 
Our Lady; and at Sardenai, a Syriac monastery, on a rock 
north of Damascus, was the miraculous image of the Virgin, 
which distilled oil from its breast. By special treaty the 
Templains were allowed to visit the shrine, and collect the 
oil, which was in high repute, and sold for a great price in 
Europe. It is often mentioned in tlie inventories of churches 
in France, as one of the treasures of the church. 

All these crusading accounts wore written by Latins; but 
there is a single short tract, dating about 1185 a.d., by John 
Phocas, a monk, from Crete, which gives an account from 
the Greek point of view. It was discovered in the seven- 
teenth century by Leon Allatius, and was written in sn^l 
characters in Greek on silk. It is remarkable as showing 
that the Stylite hermits, who imitated the famous St. 
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Simou,^o£ the sixth .century, were still to be seen standing 
on pillars, in various parts of the country, in the twelfth 
century ; and also for the dislike of the * intrudiug * Latin 
Bishop of Lydda, and other i&dications of the complete split 
between the Greek and Latin churches, in the lost years of 
Frankish rule, over all Palesline. 

We must not here diverge to dwell upon the ever delight- 
ful pages of the Sieur de Joinville, who, in his youth, 
attended St. Louis ou his unfortunate crusade in Egypt and 
in Palestine. With the break up of this expedition the 
last hopes of the Latin Christians faded away in 1254 A.D., 
though the seaports were held for nearly forty years after. 
In conclusion, however, we must notice an interesting num- 
ber of the Pilgrim Text Society’s publications (No. 7), which 
is one of the latest in point of date in the series, and ou which 
the writings of Joinville and those of Rubruquis throw light. 
This nnm^r includes two letters, written in 1281 and 1282, 
communicated to the Society by the late W. Basevi Sanders, 
Esq., from the collection of the ‘ itoyal Letters ’ in the Becord 
Office, and translated by him from the Norman French, in 
which they are written. The first, from Sir Joseph de 
Cancy, Knight of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, 
was written in Palestine, to * The most high and puissant 

* Lord my Lord Edward ’ (the First) ; and the second letter 
is the king’s reply. Sir .Iciseph belonged to a distinguished 
family in England, having lands in Lincolnshire and York- 
shire } and Edward, as Prince of Wales, had taken the 
cross, and reached Acre in 1270, remaining abroad nearly 
four years. For it was here that the Princess Eleanor 
sacked the poison from the wounds roado by an arrow. 
‘ Whereby,’ in the words of Speed, ‘ they pt*rfectly closed, 

* yet she herself received no harmu ; so soveraigne a medi- 
‘ cine is a wife’s tongue, auoynted with the vertue of lovely 

* affection.’ 

De Cancy wrote, hoping to induce the King to return for 
the conquest of Palestine, and to describe a battle between 
the Taitars, aided by their Christian vassal, the King of 
Armeiiia, on the one side, and the Egyptian Ehalif Kelaun, 
successor of the terrible Bibars, on the other. It was, 
aeoording to his account, a victory for neither; but it led 
to the retreat of the Tartar invaders. In one remarksbio 
sentence he says : ' Neither we nor the Prince (of Antioch, 

King of Cyprus (Hugh III.) not 

* bein# yet conoe up — could join tbe Tartan, nor they send 

* help to ns, as they bad settled to do.f So that we hero 
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find the Christians in league with the Mongols, against the 
Arab race, for the conquest of the Holy Land. This was 
the policy of the times, from the days of St. Louis until the 
fall of Acre; for it was believed that tho Tartars were 
OhristianB, ever since the time of Prester John,, although 
the family of Genghiz Khan had long since destroyed the 
power of that celebrated potentate, and though the full 
report of the adveutnrous monk Bubruqois, who penetrated 
to the distant capital of Mongolia, as the envoy to the 
Khan, from St. Ijouis, must have made it clear that at most 
the Tartar rulers were tolerant of Christianity. The in- 
vaders, however, were fighting for conquest, not for the 
Moslem religion, and appear to have been quite willing to 
accept the help of the Hospitallers, and of the Christian 
princes of Armenia, Antioch, and Cyprus; but it was not 
fated that by such alliance either Mongol or Christian 
should succeed in dethroning the Egyptian ruler of Islam, 
and Palestine remained in the possession of Egypt until the 
Osmanli Turks arose, two centuries later. 

The crusading spirit wa.s already dying out. King Edward 
thanked the knight for the Circassian saddles and saddle 
cloths, tho falcons’ hoods, and jewels, which he sent, but 
refers to ‘ arduous matters of our kingdom,’ • ordering ^ir 
Joseph to return to England as soon as possible. 

From the brief mx’omit tlius given of the publication of the 
pilgrim texts, it will Im! seen that a fairly continuous series of 
pictures of the conditiou of the Holy Land and of the manners 
of Byzantine Christians and crusaders may be drawn from 
contemponiry and detailed accounts extending over a period 
of a thousand years. It is a strange story of human hopes 
and aspirations, beliefs and fears, of human weaknesses, 
follies, and superstitions; and there is perhaps no period 
in history which apimls more to the imagination than do 
tho rude ages of fervent faith, high courage, and daring 
deeds, out of which have grown the science and the civilisa- 
tion of the nineteenth century. We see 'the advance that 
has been made very clearly, in thus looking back ; but we 
also SCO that human nature was ever the same, and that the 
virtues of chivalrous gentles, whether Saracens or Normans, 
were sometimes quite equal, in the days of Omar and God- 
frey, of Saladin and Bichaid, to any we can boast in less 
adventurous times. 

* King Edward's letter is dated l&y 20, 1282. This was the year 
of the eoaqaest of Wa]es and ovwthrow of Ideweilyn. 
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Art. IV . — Lancaster and York, A Century of English 
History (a. D. 1399-1485). »By Sir James H. Rahsat, of 
Bornff, Bart., M.A., Barrister-at-Law, late Student of 
Christchurch. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 Yols. 
Oxford: Clareu don Press. 1892. 

A FULL and detailed history of the great dynastic straggle 
of the fifteenth century in England has long been a 
desideratum, and we cannot be too grateful to the author of 
these volumes for having at length supplied the want. They 
are the fruit, he tells us, of twenty-one years’ study, to the 
exclusion of all other labours ; and we can very well believe 
it. So laborious n work, and so full of painstaking research 
in every form, is not often laid before the public. For not 
only has the author made a very careful study of English 
and French chronicles containing all the ordinary sources of 
information, but he has attentively considered what local 
historians hare to say on many points ; he seems to have 
personally inspected fields of battle ; and he Ilis dived into 
the MS. treasures of the Record Office, not shrinking from 
the examination of the Pell Rolls, Pipe Rolls, and other 
accounts of the Exchequer, with their coiuidicated system of 
bookkeeping, though the result of such que.sts, valuable as it 
may be in some things, remains after all, as is too well 
known to those who have attempted them, imperfect and 
unsatisfactory. He has written, moreover, as he says him- 
self, with no special theory in view. This is appirent in 
every page of his book. AVhatever charge a critic may be 
disposed to launch at him, no one, we think, will question 
his absolute impartiality and freedom from disturbing 
theories. Throughout -we find abundance of good sense 
and judgement, with a total absence of speculation that may 
almost be called marvellous. The only question is whether 
such colourless precision be altogether a merit ; for we fear 
there is no doubt' it will make the book less interesting to a 
considerable number of readers, to whom it is a matter of 
first concern in any new historical work to know whether it 
does not demolish, or question, a good deal that has long 
poMed for truth and set up in its place a few things that 
previous historians never dreamed of. Such readers, we 
may at once say, will find little to gratify their curiosity in 
these velumes, linless it be in the opposite process, which to 
mutj of them, surely, ought to be not less weloome. 
For Sir James not unfrequently revindicates the truth of 
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facts that hare fallen more or less •into discredit with 
modern writers. He sees no reason, for instance, why it 
shonld not be true that Henry V., before he became king, 
insulted Judge Gascoigne and^was ordered into custody for 
doing so ; or that Margaret of Anjou in a forest met with 
a robber to whom she entrusted the safety of her son ; or 
that the Duke of Clarence was drowned in a butt of 
malmsey. The last story, indeed, was only a current 
rumour, strange enough, no doubt, in itself, especially as 
Clarence had been formally condemned to death by a legally 
constituted tribunal ; but no one seems to have doubted it 
at the time, and it is the only account of his fate that has 
beeai recorded. There are strange things, certainly, in the 
history of the fifteenth century ; but it is not to careful in- 
vestigators, we find, that they appear most incredible. 

Yet there are things, hitherto received as facts, which 
Sir James Kamsay does discredit, and apparently with very 
good reason. Wlierever it was possible to do so, he has 
tested the numbers of armies and military expeditions by 
documents in the Record Office, and finds them very much 
smaller than those given by the chroniclers. At other 
times he can lueasiiro pretty nearly the ground that the 
armies occupied and thereby prove their limited dimensions. 
And whoever will consider the mere difficulty of victualling 
large forces when there were no good means of transit will 
not wonder at Sir James Ramsay’s assertion that 5,000 men 
would have lx?en a very considerable army in those days, 
and 20,000 — the numU^r called for by Edward IV. for a 
Scotch cain];>aign in 14H2 — a force that as a reality was 
absolutely unknown. Yet after the battle of Wakefield, 
according to Hall, Edward levied 23,000 men in the marches 
of Wales to avtmge his father’s death ; at Mortimer’s Cross 
he left 3,800 of his enemies dead on the field ; and about 
the same time, according to William Worcester, Margaret 
of Anjou came from the North with 80,000 followers. At 
the second battle of St. Alban’s, according to the same 
authority, there were 2,000 slain. But this was a trifle to 
the fabulous slaughter reported at Towton, the bloodiest 
battle, undoubtedly, of the whole Civil War ; and the curious 
thing is that the statements in this case are so very precise. 
Heame’s fragment, indeed, says loosely that there were 

83.000 slain on both sides; but a paper in the Paston 
Letters, written at the very time, declares that no less than 

28.000 bodies found on the fliold of battle were actually 
numbered by heralds. The Croyland writer, perhaps by a 
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clerical error, swells this total to 38,000, sajing like> 
wise that this was the namber reported hj those who baried 
the dead. Fabjah vagueljr sajs * upon 30,000 men ; * whib 
Hall, who includes the slaiigkter of the two preceding dajs 
at and abont Ferrybridge, makes the precise number of the 
victims 36,776. Statistics of this kind Sir James Bamsay 
thinks wholly unworthy of notice, and Ite scarcely ever cites 
such computations by old writers at all — even for the pur* 
pose of showing, as such numbers unquestionably do, how 
the popular imagination was affected by the result of some 
great trial of strength in civil war. He is toti earnest in the 
pursuit of trustworthy facts to take much notice of historic 
exaggerations ; and we will not say that ho is wrong. 

But to come to the substance of his history, we confess to 
a feeling at the outset that it is almost too substantial. It 
would be wrong to say that the facts presented to os are 
superabundant, for a full investigation of facts is what we 
chiefly look for in a history. Yet there is something besides 
the facts themselves that w'C all desire to learn, and that is 
the true order in which they stand to each other. W® cer- 
tainly expect an historian of the first rank to nmke us 
sensible of a certain harmony and cohesion in the sequence 
of events, which the mere study of chronicles and annals, 
with ever so much verification of details, cannot posmbly 
exhibit. And here it is that we must frankly own we tliink 
this very valuable work leaves soinetbing to be desired. 
The fifteenth century is peculiarly a period that requires 
interpretation. There .are episodes in it which interest the 
modern reader, but as a whole it docs not attract him. The 
age before the Beformation was too much unlike our own to 
explain itself without a little assistance; and the fact 
that it is thickly crowded with events does not tend much 
to relieve the difficulty. The ordinary reader finds himself 
in a forest in which he cannot see the wood for the trees. 
What was all the fighting about? How came the Percies 
to conspire against Henry IV. after they had helped to set 
him up ? How was France won and lost so easily ? What 
are we to think of ‘ the good Duke Humphrey Did the 
Court conspire to murder him ? Why, after his day, did 
civil war break out? What were the merits of the quarr^ 
and why did Warwick change sides ? These ore a few of 
the qhestioiis that embarrass the general reader, and though 
•om® of theiB»‘adimt of a clearer answer now than was 
possible some years itgOr;the whole story is sufficiently dark 
to prevent wa genuine interest in the differ^ 
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factions* Oar sympathies are not excited on either side as 
they are in the great constitutional struggle of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Were there no real principles at stake in all this hurly- 
burly 9 Sir James Ramsay had a ^cat subject before him, but, 
while be has most successfully avoided being govern^ by 
any special theory, we fear it must be said also that be has 
failed to impress upon his work that unity which it ought 
naturally to have possessed, and which, if it had only been 
preserved, would have imbued it with a more lifelike 
interest. His book is too much a mere storehouse of facts 
methodically arranged like annalB, with a financial chapter 
at tbe end of each reign. How to digest these facts is the 
real problem if the history of the period is ever to be popu- 
larised. But it is a great thing, at leaet, to have tliem 
well ascertained and tolerably free 1‘rom ambiguity. And 
we trust we shall show the real value of his latours all the 
more by putting before the reader at the outset a few con- 
siderations that it seems to us are not too prominently set 
forth ill the book iUelf. 

First of all, then, the story of L uieaster and York is the 
story of a dynastic struggle, and as such it should be 
regarded all through. We must forget, while reading it, 
the ideas of a century of Reform Acts, and of a broad popu- 
lar suffrage. We must not think of a ' democracy * or of 
socialistic movements, even in a popular rising like that of 
Jack Cade. There had been one great socialistic movement 
in the rebellion named after Wat Tyler, a movement that 
filled the * classes ' with horror and stupefaction at the time ; 
but it had passed away eighteen years before the date at 
which this history opens, and there seems to have been no 
tendency in all the disorders of the succeeding century to 
anything of the same description. One great warning to 
the governing classes had effeetualiy destroyed all artificial 
barriers to the emancipation of the serf, and on the whole 
the peasantry were contented. It was among the upper 
classes that the seeds of discord were sown. It was at the 
top of society, not at the bottom, that new dangers were 
continually gix>wing. There was no longer any fear of 
a war of classes, but there was a constantly recurring 
danger of a war of families. And this, in effect^ is the stwy 
that Sir James Ramsay has related to us. 

The dynastic struggle, considered by itself, seems to 
involve what in these days we should call legitimist prin-* 
eiples. And yet they are only legitimist principles in 
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embryo. The crown, no doubt, was looked upon as an in- 
heritance, and was claimed as such by either party. But as 
yet there was no thought of an indefeasible hereditary right, 
and no law had established the strict principles of the 
succession as of permanent application beyond the reach of 
controversy. The actual succession in particular cases had 
been determined in former days by the council of the * wise 
* men * after the demise of the crown, and it was no doubt 
owing to political foresight and the inconvenience of 
admitting an interregnum that what looked like an elective 
principle got into disuse. That which fixed allegiance, 
however, in the fifteenth century was not divine right, 
neither was it an Act of Succession passed by Parlianrent. 
It was, first, the judicial opinion of the Privy Council and 
the Lords of the realm as to the true successor — a thing 
which had been commonly determined before the demise of 
the crown ; and, secondly, the acquiescence of the people 
in the Act of Coronation, an Act in w'hich the mutual rela- 
tions of the new king and his subjects were defined and 
hallowed by a religious rite. After a king had been omte 
crowned and anointed it was a very strong proceeding to 
reopen the question of his title. It was something Tike 
trying to invalidate a marriage once celebrate<l on a plea 
that might have been valid if urged beforehand. Yet the 
thing was done more than once daring the period of this 
dynastic struggle, and though high reasons could be alleged 
in each case to justify a course of action so exceptional, it is 
clear that the proceeding itself was not considered legiti- 
mate. Thus, although Henry IV. accused his predecessor, 
Bichard II., of violating his coronation oath, so that it 
might have been argued that the compact between king and 
people was dissolved by non-observance on one side, yet he 
saved the principles of law and loyalty by procuring from 
Bichard himself an act of abdication, in which he admitted 
his own unfitness to rule and released bis subjects from their 
allegiance to him. No doubt Bichard .wonKl have recalled 
his words afterwards if ho had had an opportunity ; but 
his abdication was read in Parliament and the throne was 
declared vacant ; after which Henry at once stepped forward 
and challenged the crown as his right by virtue of his 
descent from Henry Ill- 

Sir James Bamsay is no doubt substantially in the right 
when he says that this celebrated challenge contaioed 
' a fictitious title by descent, a title by conquest, and a title 
* by parliamentary election, ingeniously mixed up.’ But he 
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speaks the language of the modern constitutional theorist* 
not of the constitutional theorist at the close of the 
fourteenth century. Henry, indeed, and his ambitious 
father before him, had exfdeavoured to popularise a 
piece of fictitious history tending to show that the 
House of Lancaster had been unjustly set aside at the 
accession of Edward I., who was absurdly declared to have 
been younger thau his brother Edmund ; and in claiming 
the throne by lineal descent from Henry IIL he, of course, 
seemed to build upon this fable. But the words of the 
challenge itself do not give the particulars of this genealo- 
gical claim, and they keep strictly within the bounds of trnth. 
Heiyry IV. was really ‘ descended by right line of the blood ’ 
from King Henry IIL, and if the Lords of the kingdom 
thought him the fittest man to rule of all the royal issue, 
their verdict must be accepted as judicial, on whatever con- 
siderations it was founded. For a * Parliamentary election* 
it was not, iii the true sense of the words at all ; there was 
only one candidate for the vacant throne, and the Lords, 
with whom the decision lay, affirmed that his title was 
a good one. As for the right of conquciit, it was rather 
disowned at the time.* Henry had indeed come with the 
aid of his kin and friends to recover a realm which * was iu 
* point to be undone for defaut of governance.’ But the 
whole business was clothed with a strict appearance of 
legality, which at least bore witness to a strong desire to 
preserve the foundations of order and constitutional law. 

The weak point, in facL was not half so much Henryks 
title, for the young Earl of March, whose father, as next in 
blood to the crown, had been recognised as heir-presumptive 
under Richard, was only six years old, and it was quite 
couipctenl for the Lords in recognising a successor to take 
ability rule into account. Henry’s title might have 
passed fi>r good enough if scruples had not been entertained 
in some quarters as to the manner in which Richard’s 
deposition lLa<l been procured. It was made to seem a volun- 
tary abdication, but the way it c^ime about had rather the 
look of sharp practice. Henry had caught Richard in a net ; 
he had really extorted the act that was said to have been 
voluntary^ for Richard was a prisoner at the time, and to 
a good many people he remained the true king still. Kay, 

^ In thanking the Lards spiritpsl and temporal for their recognition 
of hb claim, Henry protested, * It is not my will that no man think 
that by way of conquest 1 would disinherit any man,’ d*c. 
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t) a good manj people he remaiaed the true kiag after 
he ivas dead, for they would not beliere in his deatiiu And, 
strange to say, some of the very men who had helped niest 
powerfully to set Henry on the throne withia foar ^ars 
after set on foot a rebellion in the name of the dead King 
Bichard, whose name they nsed as a mask for a dmign to 
partition the kingdom. 

It is somewhat to be reg^tted that Sir James Bamsay 
could not hare devoted more space at the beginning of this 
woi^ to the reign of Richard II. He means to deal with it- 
one day, it would appear, on the same scale as this history 
of * Lancaster and York ; ’ for he contemplates a larger work, 
of which these two volumes are to form the oonclusion, 
giving a connected narrative of the whole of English history 
from its first beginning. We cordially wish bim health and 
strength to complete such a grand design ; but in the mean- 
time we cannot say that we are perfectly satisfied with his 
very brief introduction in which the leading political events 
of Richard’s reign are recounted rather than described. As 
a preamble to the story of Lancaster and York we sbonld 
certainly have liked something better than a bald statement 
of facts and dates in the reign immediately before the House 
of Lancaster came in. For in the first place, it is clear that 
the dynastic struggle did not begin with Henry IV. ; and, 
in the second place, there were other things that paved the 
way for Henry besides the faults in Richard’s character and 
the factiousness of his ancles. Unless we keep in mind the 
social disorganisation of England at the end of the foor- 
teentb. century — the collapse of government at one time in 
utter anarchy — the oscillation of the pendulum between one 
violent despotism to which the king himself was subject 
and another in which all were subject to the king — the 
weakness and the high-handed tyranny which in either case 
destroyed all hope of a stable and permanent rule nnder 
Ricbara II. — we cannot read the story of Henry’s reign 
aright^ because we know nothing of what led up to it. 

Henry’s father, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, had 
certainly aimed at the succession during Richard II.’s 
minority, and apparently even before he came to the throne. 
He wfM exceedingly unpopular, and just before the rising 
rmd^'. Wift tyler the Kentish peasants ifystematicidly 
stopp^ pitgrioijs on the road to Canterbury, not allowing 
tibem to proceed till they had sworn to be true to King 
RiChiud hud netW to accept a king named John. In 
London, Ska, the rebels burned his p^ace of the Savoy, 
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Bat it was not from him that Bit'harfl’s Government ever 
stood in serious danger. Although, as the eldest surviving 
unde of the king, he would have had a natural claim to act 
as his guardian during his minority, no such claim was ad- 
mitted from the first ; and as Bichard grew up he had cer- 
tainlj DO particular reason to pay special deference to John 
of Gaunt. It was not his eldest uncle, but his youngest, 
whom he himself had created Duke of Gloucester, that 
forced upon him the Commission of Begency by a Uireat of 
deposition, and inflicted on him a humiliation and a thral- 
dom which he revenged nine years later (when he felt it safe 
to do so) by proceedings almost as severe and unconstitu- 
tional as those of the commission itself. To describe them 
it may be sufficient to quote one paragraph from Sir James 
Bamsay’s brief introduction : — 

' When all seemed ready, in Jul}% 1397, Richard suddenly arrested 
the Earls of Gloucester, Warwick, and Amndel. Ei^ht new appel- 
lants came forward to impeach them for their acts in 1 <386-88. These 
men wore Edmund, Earl of Rutland (son of Edmund of Langley, now 
Duke of York); Thomas Holland, Ksrl cf Kent; his tincle John 
Holland, Earl of Iliiniingdon ; the EnrI of Nottingham ; .Tohn Beaufort, 
Earl of Somerset (legitimated eon of John ot Gaunt); John Montagu, 
Earl of Salisbury ; Thomas, Lord le Dcsjtencer ; and Sir William !« 
Scro|>c — all young men, and, in fact, mostly mere boys. It will*be 
noticed that Nottingham had gone over to the king's side. Boling- 
broke, the Earl of Derby, bad not come forward as an appellant, but he 
snpiKirted their action. Gloucester was sent to Calais and there made 
away with, afurr a confession had been elicited from him by .Sir 
William Rickliill. a Puii-ne .Justice of the Common Pleas. Arundel 
was executed; W'arwick condemned to impiisonmout. Thomas of Arun- 
del, now Archbishop of Canterbury, was banislied. To facilitate the 
execution of this sentence the Pope (Boniface IX.) translated him to 
St. Andrews.’ 

Except in the expression ‘ mostly mere boys,’ which 
surely is a little of an exaggeration, this is a very accurate 
statement of the crisis ; but it is followed by a sentence 
which contains a most extraordinary error : — 

* It should be stated that Gloucester, Arundel, and Warwick had all 
recrived formal pardons for their acts of 1386-88, but the pardons 
were revoked by the “ Merciless Parliament” (September, 1397).’ 

Parliament commonly known as the * Merciless Par- 
* Uament * did not sit in September, 1397, bat from Februa^ 
to June, 1888. It did not revoke, but, iuiact, procured, the 
pavdmw granted to Gloucester and the other appellants; 
iaSd knowing, well how great need of pardon tibey had for 
tlieir snconstitutional proceedings, it extracted a pledge 
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from the king that those proceedings should never be 
versed.* It was this attempt to tie the fafuids of sovereign 
power for the future that stamps the conduct of the Merci« 
less Parliament as indefensible, even more than its cruelty ; 
and the worst of Richard’s errors was in following that bad 
precedent himself. The Parliament of September, 1397 — 
prorogued in January, 1898, to Shrewsbury — revoked the 
pardons that were not to be revoked and undid the work 
that was not to be undone. In tliat way it, too, was a 
* Merciless Parliament,’ but it is not the Parliament so 
named in history, whose proceedings it too closely copied. 

Of all the causes of Richard’s ruin, this revocation of 
pardons, solemnly granted, may be safely affirmed to have 
been the chief. John of Gaunt’s son, Henry, Earl of Dei*by, 
and Thomas Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham, had been among 
the allies of Gloucester in 1388; but, ns they were then 
very young, and had opposed extreme measures, they were 
the more readily forgiven, and jiot only so. but they were 
advanced to dukedoms with the titles of Hereford and Nor- 
folk. In view of recent proceedings, however, the latter 
expressed misgivings to the former that even their pardons 
might be revoked, and Henry reported the conversation to 
the king, denouncing it as treason on Hereford’s part thus 
to "doubt his sovereign’s good faith. Everyone knows of the 
celebrated challenge, and the banishment of the two rivals, 
nor need we relate again under what circumstances Henry 
returned and won the kingdom. The bad faith of Richard 
in the matter of pardons and his injustice to the son of 
John of Gaunt enabled the latter to vindicate at length the 
claims of the House of Lancaster. 

Perhaps we linger too long on the threshold, but one 
farther point we think might have been bettor elucidated in 
the introduction. In summing up Henry’s character. Sir 
James Ramsay just mentions that he was a traveller, adding 
in a footnote that he made two tours abroad* before he 
came to the throne during the years 1390-1393, in which 
time he visited Prussia and the Holy Land. Is not this 
rather significant with relation to his after life os king, 
quite apart from bis wish to die at Jerusalem 9 Henry was 
a man who had seen much of the world. He bad been 
t^ing observations of men in mhny different countries ; and 

^ SmnetbfDg mors, we hope, will bs known about these tours ere 
long, as we p&raAre that the Camden Society is about to publish an 
original account of Henry’s travelling expenses. 
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when, as king, he was visited in England by the Emperor 
Manuel Palmologus seeking aid against the Turks — a fact 
which Sir James Bamsay records with the briefness and 
dryness of an annalist — he must have appreciated fully the 
danger to which Christian Eurepe was then exposed. Hard 
pressed as be was himself for money throughout the whole 
of his reign, he was liberal to the Gredr emperor to the 
extent of 2,0002. And even in the midst of his infinite 
troubles and turmoils at home, he corresponded with Prester 
John of Abyssinia and Timur Beg in Asia, who, Mussulman 
as he was, soon relieved Constantinople from danger by his 
defeat of Bajazet, and Henry piously hoped for his conver- 
sion to Christian ity.* 

The religious side of Henry’s character displayed itself in 
domestic matters in his persecution of the Lollards, in which 
he was greatly encouraged, if not prompted in the first 
instance, by Archbishop Arundel. The clergy, it seems, at 
first deprecated any action of the Legislature against them. 
But in 1401 was passed the famous statute for the burning 
of heretics, which apparently was a decree of the king, with 
the advice of his Lords in Parliament, in answer to a petition 
from the clergy for greater power to deal with unlicensed 
preaching ; for there is nothing said of any petition frbm 
the Commons, who appear not to have been consulted in the 
matter at all. On this subject Sir James remarks : — 

* Henry’s ** fervent ortliodoxy ” and his need for political support 
gave Arundel hia opportunity. Henry had never shared his father’s 
hi^ning towards the Ueforniers. liichard had issued edicts against 
them ; but be was surrounded with Lollards, and was, in fact, too 
much taken up witli his own schemes to enter deeply into any other 
question. It has been suggested that tlie proceedings of 1401 should 
be taken as evidence of a reaction against Lollardism ; we would rather 
take them as evidence that Ileforming thought bad attained sufficient 
maturity to produce a man ready to face death for his convictiona. 
The Wycliffites were not free from the weakness of their age ; all bad 

* These points and some otlxers relating to Henry IV. are venr well 

brought out by a previous historian, Mr. James Hamilton Wylie, 
whose * History of England under Henry IV.’ (Longman^ 1884) has 
stiU to be completed in a promised second volume. We observe that 
Sir James Bamaay refers to it in one place, though be has not men- 
tioned it in hia * List of Authorities,’ at the beginning. It is a work 
of much merit, and we hope the^aecond volume will soon appwr. Sir 
James, who seems to have writ^ his account of the reign indepen-* 
dently, only borrows from it a statement of the Customa^ revenue. 
(Tol. i. p. 160.) 
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Teoante<) more or less wben brought to the point. Wyclilfe himaelt 
had only escaped formal recantation through hiia command of acholaalio 
inetai:diyBicB.’ 

Without committing oarselves to theise sentiments, 'vre 
leave them to be weighed by^tndents of the religious hiatory 
of the period. What may be remarked with safety is that 
sympathy with Lpllards is no longer found amongthe ruling 
powers until the days of the Reformation. %liey were, 
rightly or wrongly, regarded as men whose principles tended 
to disturb society ; and they could hardly look for favour 
from a new dynasty insecurely seated on the throne. 
Henry’s great task was to correct as far as possible all the 
dangerous political tendencies of Richard’s time, aud«how 
much of the old social kaven remained there is ample evi- 
dence to show. Submissive to his Commons even in matters 
relating to his own household, where Richard had most 
resented their interference, curtailing his domestic expenses 
and dismissing foreigners at their request, he granted them 
petition after petition without seeming to get any adequate 
return in the way of supply. In 1401 they held out for the 
principle that no money grant should be made until all their 
petitions had been answered ; and though he refused to yield 
the }K>int it became from that time the practice to withhold 
till the last day of the session both the answers to petitions 
and the announcement of the money grant. In 1407 oc- 
curred the more celebrated case in which the House of 
Commons vindicated its right — not exactly, as commonly 
understood, to originate money-bills, whatever may have 
been the general practice in that matter, but to be oonsulted 
before any report was made to the king on the subject of 
taxation by the other House. As a matter of fact, money 
grants were repeatedly made expressly in the name of the 
Commons, and not of the Lords at all ; and where the latter 
were to contribute. Sir James observes that there was either 
a separate grant or express words to 8ho%v that the peers 
were included. But, nevertheless, the taxation of the Com- 
mons was not by any means a matter completely left to 
themselves, 

was the difficulty of obtaining money from Par- 
that |n 1404 a land-tax was omjr combed on the 
condition that no record of it should be kept 
«iia^X3nsedeil^ and no official record of it accordingly appears 
:^ |hb we have the case of Hhe unleaitied 

* was certainly little of Wat l^Ws 

way of thinking, for it owed its oiagin.to the strong m 
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tion wkick lie had felt for lawyers as insirunieuts of taxation. 
The writs, indeed, by which it was called were framed in 
aceordatiee with an ordinance of Edward III/s reign for- 
bidding lawyers to be elected, ^n the ground that they were 
apt to promote bills for private interests. But the Unlearned 
Parliament, when asked for •supplies, coolly proposed a 
sweeping Act of Resumption, together with a seizure for the 
time of the temporalities of the Church. The property of 
the Church was again pointed at in 1410 as a convenient 
subject of taxation, when a most preposterous estimate was 
made of the army that might be supported out of it. 

In the chapter devoted to the financial view of this reign 
we have some important remarks on the unproductive clm- 
racter of estates forfeited to the Crown for rebellion, which 
enable us still fhrther to realise Henryks difficulties. * ^ The 
‘ reader,’ we are informed, 

^must he warned that the amount derived from this source was 
incredibly small. The personal estate of condemned felons, no doubt, 
found its way into the Treosuiy ; but personal estate in those days did 
not count for much. The goods and chattels of Kent and Despenccr, 
seized in the first year of his reign, came to all paid in ; those of 

Archbishop Scrope came to 7111/., gross, leas €>xpGiis<*R, 114/. — or 599/. 
net. The total of the fines levied on men implicated in Northumber- 
land's rising is returned at 158/., and the whole of this was expended 
locally. ^ 

* In a short sfiaoo of time tite landed estates forfeited seem to dis- 
appear Utterly. At the beginning of the reign vre have one year of 
the Despencer estates, 1,112/., gross; and one year of the Norfolk 
elites, 808/. nothing being paid in from the latter. We liave 
also on the Pell Heceipt Rolls, at the beginning of the reign, a few 
hundreds paid in by the Percies for the wardship of two-thirds of the 
Mortimer estates ; but that is all. Every child knew that vast estates 
had fallen in, but the king was always in want of money. What bad 
become of these estates? Tiiat was the meaning of the reiterated 
demands in Parliament for the resumption of Crown grants. But the 
trtth is iliat periods of civil strife which brought in forfeitures also 
brought with them troops of fmthful servants with services to be 
rewaj^ed ; and powerful interests whose important to 

secure. Thus the land passed out of the king's hands almost as soon 
as it came Into them.' 

Altogether the reign of Henry lY. was fall of diffibultiea 
and troubles. His financial difficulties were only the result 
of the general instability which had long prevailed. He knew 
better now to rule than Richard IL, but he could not entirely 
eenfarol the elements of disorder. The feeling against him- 
self as a usurper, the danger in Wales, the feraalism of the 
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Perciea io the North« whose power was not entirely broken 
even after the rebellion was suppressed, the dtoger from the 
pretensions of the Mortimers, the feeling excited (gainst 
him by the execution of Archbishop Scrope, the imperfect 
control he had over his own sons (for ‘ niMcap Harry ’ was 
not the only one given to Midnight frays), were constant 
sonrces of weakness during the thirteen years and a half that 
he filled the throne. He had less trouble from abroad than 
might have been expected, though at first the French king’s 
agents refused to recognise his title, and by a wonderfiil 
stroke of diplomacy recovered Richard’s widow Isabella out 
of his hands without acknowledging him to be king of 
England. The fortunate capture of James I. of Scotland no 
doubt secured bim against a Northern enemy. Bat towards 
the end of his reign he was controlled in a matter of foreign 
policy by his own son, Henry of Monmouth, who when he 
would fain hare stood neutral for a time between the con- 
tending parties in France, sent a considerable body of troops 
across the Channel in aid of Burgundy, which enabled the 
Duke to drive the Annagimcs out of Paris. Further, the 
Prince of Wales attempted in 1412 to procure his father’s 
abdication on the ground that he was incapacitated from 
ruyng by leprosy. Such were the clouds that rested over 
H^enry’s latter days. 

And what sort of a pros^iect opened to his impatient 
successor, when at length he attained the crown? To the 
outside world it certainly wa-s not hopeful ; but Henry of 
Monmouth knew the course he intended to pursue, and 
he followed it with complete success. It was war, and war 
only, he believed, that would enable him to win the hearts 
of bis own subjects, or give them any real confidence in his 
powers. That he had been looked upon as a giddy youth, 
bold, indeed, in action, as he had fully shown at Shrewsbury, 
but more given to harem-scorem pranks than serions affairs 
of state, is not a mere traditional opinion, but is verified by 
sufficient contemporary evidence. His best friends had mis- 
givings lest he might meet with the fate of Richard II>, and 
a warning to that effect was addressed to him in vmue just 
after bis accession by bis future biographer, Thomas of 
Elmbam : — 

* But file misgivjn^ were speedily dispelled as Henry’s demeonimr 
day by attested the sobering enects of a sense of responfibility. 
la Act, bis exhibited a clumge as striking as that of B^ket wbm 
be ceased to Ins chatteellor and b^me archbishop.* 
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His reformation was, however, as Shakespeare shoifs it to 
have been, a thing prearranged bj himself. He knew his 
own policy from the first; and whether it can be called a 
patriotic policy or not, it wa^ a good policy for him. It 
was not popular when it wa| first disclosed : at least, 
it was not very well received by the country gentlemen in 
Parliament, who expressed a hope that such a Christian 
prince would moderate his pretensions to Prance, and at 
least send over another embassy, so as to give the French 
full opportunity of coming to terms before the sword was 
drawn. But he had been negotiating already with both the 
factions into which Prance was then divided ; and he had 
made s secret treaty with Burgundy for a war of conquest. 
He did send an embassy, indeed, but he had declared in 
council his full intention to invade the cotintiy long before 
he could possibly have received a reply to his ultimatum. 
Yet he dared call heaven to witness that his last demands 
were prompted only by the love of peace, and that no vain 
desire of empire would turn his conscience from pursuing 
that which was right ! 

The clergy seem to have been more favourable to the war 
than the country gentlemen, perhaps, as suggested by writers 
of the next century, in the hope of warding ofi^ Lollatd 
attacks on the Church and its endowments ; but the speech 
of Archbishop Cliicheley given by Hall, and set forth in 
blank verse by Shakespeare, is certainly a fabrication, for 
Chicheley was not even archbishop at the'' time' of the 
Leicester Parliament, at which it is supposed to have been 
delivered. Henry, however, showed himself from the first a 
friend of the Church and apparently religious. He founded 
two monasteries at the beginning of his reign — the Carthu> 
sian Monastery of Sheen, endowed for forty monks, w’hose 
site was between Richmond and Kew, and the Bridgettine 
monastery of Sion, first planted at Twickenham, for sixty-five 
nuns and twenty-five brethren of the order. And it should 
be added that, however unjust his war against France may 
have been, it was waged on the whole with great hnmanity, 
and he issued the most stringent orders to put down outrages 
upon his march, especially outrages on Church property. 

Possibly Churchmen may have been the first to find out 
that there were really great qualities in this young prince, 
who had hitherto appeared a mere scape^nce to the ^world 
at large. Among toe evidences of his conversion it must be 
remembered that be had turned his back on Oldcastle, once 
a familiar friend, because he was a heretic. Neither private 
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•meliiiations nor pirate friendabipa were allowed to crovs 
tbe path of bia kindly aeaae of doty. Bnt hia . eapaoity to 
role bad yet to be made apparent. Hia j^poeal to lead an 
expedition into France muaifbare appeared to many only. an 
additional proof of reclcleaaneaa ; and the coni^inicy of tbe 
Earl of Cambridge, detectej& when he wae jnat on the point 
of sailing from Southampton, seems as if it bad originated in 
some such belief. This was simply an attempted revival oi the 
old alUanee that the Percies, the Mortimers, and Glendownr * 
had fmrmed against Henry lY. $ and the very rashness^of 
the plan is tolerably significant of an opinion that England 
was not even yet a settied country or the House of Lancaster 
even yet in secore position of the throne. ‘ The yrhole 
< scheme,* as Sir James Banisay says, * was of north-country 
* origin.* Young Percy, the son of Hotspur, was to be 
redeemed ont of the hands of the Scots $ the crown was to 
be offered, if he would accept it, to Edmund Mortimer, Earl 
of Match, and if he declined it, the old fable that Bichard U. 
was still alive in Scotland was to be revived and the 
impostor was to be proclaimed. It is strange to think of 
sQoh a scheme having been adopted, not only by Uie Earl 
of Cambridge, who being himself a grandson of Edward 111. 
had married the Earl of March's sister, but also by Lord 
^rope of Masham, apparently a trusted friend of the yonng 
king. As for the Earl of March, he declined to be led into 
intrigne and revealed the matter to the king. He had been 
kept from boyhood by Henry lY. under lock and key in 
Windsor Castle along with a younger brother ; and one of 
the great alarms in the last reign had been occasioned by a 
sucoessfol effort to steal the two lads away. They were 
reeaptored, however, before they could be conveyed to their 
uncle, who was with Owen Glendower in W^es, and the 
young earl apparently thought he had had enough of 
porflous adventure. Cambridge and his fellow-consinraioni 
were tried by special commissions at Southampton, and wmc 
eondemned and executed there just before the king sailed 
tor iknnce for the memorable campaign of Aginooni^ 

' -He sriled in August 1415, with about half the peerage of 
raaliU'—almost all that could have been mfely 
lHom hmae—nnd a fence that em pi^r amounted to 
10,6^ hmh, hut Sir James thinks may have been in reality 

, k.. l .»r— ■ " « ' ■ ■■ . 

* ; We MiaaMad Sm James Satasay’s sccinaej in spdhiig ^ aaaie 
lor our own part we prsier in this mater m err with 
fi hsb tiy ew w i , idbo has made me eorra^ form elaarical. 
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about 2,000 iiaeii-at*annB and 6,000 atubera. Tbis number 
was very seriously reduced by illness at the siege o{ Ehr- 
fleur, and tbe &ct no doubt 'influenced greatiy the further 
conduct of the campaign. Henty’s challenge of the Dauphin 
to single combat was characteristic, and would, of course, 
have decided matters at once if It had been accepted; but 
he was obliged, after winning Harfleur, to march on in the 
direction of Calais with a force reduced apparently by about 
a third. He was over-sanguine, and reckoned the distance 
about eight days’ marc’ ; but he expected, like Edward HI., 
to cross the Somme at Blanche Taque. The ford, however, 
was too well guarded, and he had to pursue his way some 
sixty miles up the stream through a hostile country before 
it was possible for him to cross. His temerity seems to have 
astonished the enemy and filled his own men with misgivings. 
On October 20 he received a message from the Dukes of 
Orleans and Bourbon, saying that they hoped to meet him 
before he reached Calais, and requesting him to name tbe 
place. Henry replied that they might meet him where they 
pleased; he was making straight for Calais and did not 
lodge in strongholds by night. So, leaving the French 
posted on high ground to the right of him, he passed on, not 
without some skirmishing with the garrison of Feronue, ^d 
serious evidence of overwhelming numbers likely to en- 
counter him. The crisis drew near on October 24, when, 
hearing that the French had crossed the Temoise at Slangy, 
Heniy hastened to cross himself, and mounting to a high 
plateau on the other side he saw the enemy pouring in 
countless hosts to intercept his march. 

The French were content with blocking the way that 
night, and though the English took up a pretty good 
position on ground that fell away on either ride, the odds 
were tarildy arainst them as to numbers. Sir Walter 
Hungerford wished for some thousands of extra archers ; 
but the king, putting a bold face upon tbe matter, rebuked 
him. * By the God of Heaven,* said Henry, * by whose 
grace I stand and in whom I put my trust, I would not have 
another man if I could. Wottest thou not that the Lord, 
wiih these few, can overthrow the pride of tibe FrmdhP* 
Kext day, OctoW 25, waa fought the great battle of hgia- 
court, where the EngHsb, inspired no doubt wiHi the 
courage of despair, but having in Henry a oonsummate 
genen^ won a perfectiy amaring victory og^dnst superior 
unmbmra. They had Im Harfleur, as fiw samea Bamaay 
earimates, with about 900 lances and 8,000 ardimri, and of 
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course they had received no accession to their f<H«es, while 
those of the enemy were, at the lowest computation, at least 
three times as numerous. ^ The position before the battle 
was so danf^rous that Henry himself, it seems, opened 
negotiations for a free passage to Calais, for which he was 
wiUing to have restored Harflenr to the French if other 
demands had not been insisted on. 

We must leave tlie reader to peruse for himself the 
elaborate account of the battle, which is too long to quote. 
Sir James is at his best in military matters, especially those 
of the reign of Henry Y. But one thing which be does not 
tell us — and which possibly, with his dislike of theory, he 
may consider too speculative a view for a matter>a^fact 
historian — appears to us, we confess, strongly indicated by the 
whole tenor of this history as a master-key to its inteipreta- 
tiou. It was the battle of Agincourt that at length gave 
the House of Lancaster undisturbed possession of the throne 
and put an end, few a generation at least, to oil questitms of 
the justice of its title. The enthusiasm kindled by his great 
victory at home— the modesty which he showed in the nour 
of triumph, forbidding, as we are told, all songs of personal 
panegyric, the politic moderation with which he followed 
up his advantage in the next campaign, avoiding high pre- 
tensions and acts of severity and endeavouring ‘to win 
‘ towns piecemeal, as if his ultimate ambition had been, not 
‘ to recover a crown bat to found a duchy,’ the long array of 
almost unbroken successes which attended his arms, leading 
finally to the treaty of Troyes, by which he was declared 
heir to the French crown on bis marriage with Catherine, 
the Danphin being disinherited — all these things combined 
to set the domestic question at rest and to elevate Henry of 
Monmonth into a great national hero. The tronbles of his 
father’s reign and bis own unpromising youth were things 
altc^ether forgotten ; nor was it possible to remember the 
utterly indefensible character of the pretensions which had 
achieved such a brilliant and extraordinary success. 

To what causes are we to attiribute that success? Not, 
surely, to English valour and Engli^ generalship only ; 
for, much as these could do, they would have been of Uttie 
avail aipisst a united nation with vastly superior numbers. 
Bat FiWBoe wiM not tbeu a united nation. Tom by domestic 
dkoord aitd i^it up into fkctionB, each alternately possessing 
tiie oamtal and dispossessing the other; the king a luttatic, 
ruled by whoeVi^ happened to have power for the moment ; 
the quebn a woman of shameless profligacy, hating her own 
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husband and her sons; the land falling generallj ont of 
cultivation) owing to the absence of law and order — every 
circumstance in the condition of the unhappy country 
seemed positively to invite an invader and almost to insure 
his success. But on the English side there was yet one 
element besides valour and gendlralship in the field which 
deserves to be taken into account. There was really the 
most consummate diplomacy and opportunism both before 
the appeal to arms and daring intervals of negotiation. 

There could be no doubt, in a general way, that of the 
two factions into which France was divided the Burgundian 
party would be the more serviceable to England as allies. 
The commercial relations between England and Flanders 
made* this sufficiently manifest; and Henry, as we have 
reen, when Prince of Wales, had found no difficulty in 
terminating his father’s policy of nentmlity by sending 
troops abroad unauthorised in aid of Burgundy. The 
Armagnacs, however, soon after oflered to restore Aqui- 
taine to the English, and a treaty was made with them 
by Henry IV. in 1411, full assurance being given^to the 
Flemings that the truce with them would be carefully 
observed. In fact, both French parties sought the friend- 
ship of their neighbour across the Channel, and at Henry V.’a 
accession both parties waited upon him to know his pleasure. 
It was scarcely to be expected of a sou of that ‘ vile poli- 
* tician, Bolingbroke,’ that he should neglect so favourable 
an opportunity of strengthening himself for future action. 
Beversing the last move of his father, he concluded, as we 
have shown, a secret treaty with Burgundy against the 
Armagnacs, respecting, however, ‘ the rights of the King of 
‘ France, the Dauphin, and their successors,* which were ex- 
pressly reserved. A. week later he commissioned the Bishops 
of Durham and Norwich to treat with tlie Armagnacs lor 
the restitution of bis own * rights ’ in France, allowing them 
to negotiate his marriage with the French king's daughter 
Catherine as one mode of giving effect to them. This, 
however, he was only ready to accept by way of compromise ; 
for he claimed the whole kingdom of France as his own by 
right, though what right he could have had to it by any 
sort of inheritance it was difficult to see. But he was open 
to matrimonial offers from Bnigondy also, and expressly 
authorised Lord Scrope to contract a marriage for him with 
the Oulce*B yonng daughter, which had the effect of quicken- 
ing the other party, who exacted a promise £rom him not to 
many anyone but Catherine till at least the Ist August 
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ftdlowiog. Thas Bni^^adians and Armagna<» kept bidding 
against each other whenever there was a snspoistoa of 
hosUlities. 

As his conquests proceed^, however. Burgundy beoaiae 
a cooler ally. Jean Sans^Peur could not afibrd to dum 
himself as the open enemy of his oo truce with 

England was renewed in March, 1' Ifiehadmas 

following. He had already ms ith Queen 

Isabella, and negotiations were soon aiier sec on loot 
a reconciliation of the French factions, by which all prinoes 
of the blood were to be equally admitted to the King’s 
council. The Cionnt of Arinagnac, however, refused the 
pacification, with the result that Paris once more became 
strongly Burgundian. The mob rose, incensed agiunat tlie 
enemies of peace, and sacked the houses of the Armagnac 
faction. The Count himself was killed; and Tangoy du 
Ch&tel, late Provost of Paris, having harried the Dauphin 
at first to the Bastille for security, had him sent on after* 
wards to Melnn, before the Bastille itself surrendered to the 
mob. 

The Duke of Bnrgnndy, being thus master of Paris, seemed 
for the time the leader of the national cause against England, 
ifnd refused to abide even by the six months’ truce that he 
had agreed to in Mar<;h. But Tanguy du Ch&tel, now 
virtually leader of the Armaguacs, caused the Dauphin to 
be proclaimed Regent in opposition to his mother, who had 
assumed the same title, and while the Dauphin held his 
court of Parliament at Poitiers a number of garrisons round 
Paris still held ont for him. Henry, meanwhile, whose 
progress in Normandy had been much facilitated (Sir James 
Ramsay might have told us) by the Count of Armaguac’s 
having withdrawn many of the garrisons there to finiify 
himself against the Dnke of Burgundy near Paris, proceeded 
to lay siege to Ronen. That town after six months was 
obligM to surrender, the garrison being driven to the last 
extremity of starvation ; and its fall naturally promoted the 
sntvender of a number of other i>lace8 both in Normandy 
and on the way to Paris. But Henry had still a diftenlt 
task b(^ore him. ^ Daring his progress he had dtme his 
|0 wa^the inhahitaats over to his cause, modmuiiitg thdr 
taaeataon ae^ allowing those who refused his role time to 
letmhre tiN# Jgltjods and transfer themselves elsewhere. He 
had Ids soldiers to pay honestly for their vietaals 

and ADfioreeit etrk^ discipline. But the French gentry 
jiumed no d&qpbtition whatever to * turn Englitii,’ and until 
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mach greater sticcesses could be woti the war was a.rei 7 
seiious drain on the resources of England. But the &11 w 
Bouen made ea<^ of the French parties for the moment 
again willing to treat with hini, for the Danphin*s inends 
were still averse to anj pacification with Burgundy; and 
Henry made his profit out of both of them. From the 
Dauphin he obtained the complete neutrality of all the 
country that owned his authority between the Seine and 
Loire outside Normandy. The Duke of Burgundy was 
willing to concede the full terms of the treaty of Bretigny, 
with the addition of Normandy ; but, advantageous as these 
terms were, almost beyond reasonable expectation, Henry 
wonld*not unconditionally surrender his claim to the whole 
of France, or to the succession to the crown of France, 
without leaving himself at liberty to accept from the 
Annagnacs what was refused by Burgundy. 

For a moment it seemed that Henry had poshed matters 
too fiir ; for the conference was broken off just when Tangny 
do Ch&tel, fearing a treaty might really be effected, had come 
at length to offer terfns of reconciliation to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. And so much, at least, he succeeded in effecting that 
Henry, who would fain have reopened the negotiations, could 
for the time do nothing more, while the Duke of Burgundy* 
actually had a meeting with the Dauphin ; but the attempt 
to compose their differences was as unsuccessful as before. 
The Eoglisli accordingly pushed their conquests into the 
Isle de France. The Armagnacs were then implored by the 
city of Paris to make one more effort at conciliation. Another 
interview was arranged between the Doke and the Dauphin ; 
and there, at Montereau, after the Duke had made his 
obeisance and was even yet kneeling, or was just in tihe act 
of rising, a gang of armed men rushed upon him and pat 
him to death, Tanguy himself, according to one account, 
being among the assassins. 

The consequences of this atrocious crime (which it is im- 
possible to extenuate even as an act of vengeance for the 
murder of Louis, Duke of Orleans, twelve years before) were 
such as might have been expected. 

* Tbs blow tlmt felled the Duke of Burgundy laid France at Henry's 
fesh A wild ciy for vengeance rose from Paria Befine tee monte 
was eat Henry had receiv^ overtures from the city, and a few dan later, 
fnm tee Duke of Burgundy, Philippe le Bon. The kii^ was invited 
Urnaffw hisewn terms; he had no difficulty in doing so, as his mind 
hi4 hwg been made up.' 

. ISa ienns wme Hta^ he would accept the Frcmdh king’s 
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danghter Catharine without dowry, on condition of hia 
having the regency of France daring. the life of Charles TI. 
and the crown a^er his death. The Dauphin was to he 
disinherited as a public enediy on accoutrt of his complicity 
in the murder of Jean Sans Peur, and Henry would ^ his 
best to wrest from him ancT put in his father’s hands all the 
places which accepted his authority. Such was tbe general 
drift of the negotiations that followed, and provisions to the 
same effect were embodied in the treaty of Troyes. Henry 
then married Catherine, and, under this humiliating treaty, 
was recognised as Regent of France till his death. He died 
at the early age of thirty-five, worn out with the intense 
activity which his precarious policy had forced upon .him, 
after a reign of nine and a half years and a year and a 
quarter of married life. 

By a singular accident Charles Vf. died only a few weeks 
later, and Henrj'*s infant son, not yet a year old, was pro- 
claimed by virtue of the treaty King of England and of 
France also. Henry Y. had added another kingdom and 
another crown to the responsibilities of his successor, and 
those responsibilities devolved upon a child in bis cr^e ! 
To make matters worse, no adequate provision bad been 
made for the contingency of a long minority. Bedford had 
apparently been named in the king's will as Regent of 
France, and Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester (who had 
already acted in t^t capacity in the king's absence), as 
Regent of England. But while Bedford’s appointment was 
felt to be a matter of absolute necessity, the Council declined 
to carry out the king’s mil with regard to hi%,. brother 
Gloucester. Duke Humphrey was popular with the masses, 
hut did not possess the confidence of wise politicians ; so it 
was resolved that England should do without a Regent at all. 
Gloucester was appointed Protector of the realm, with powers 
distinctly limited, and was only to exercise those functions 
so long as his brother Bedford was absent in France ; but 
he was to be always responsible to the Council for tlio way 
he used them. 

The refusal of the Council from the first to recognise 
anyone as Regent had a result altogether remarkable. 
19iev^ was royal babe in his cradle made to perform such an 
extraca^dinary part before the world. From the first he was 
invested, or supposed to he invested, with all the functions 
of xoja%. Ai an unconscious infant be presided over a 
sitting of Parliament and received addresses. Early in his 
y^ he was knighted and conferred the dignity of 
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Imi^hihood upon others. No mere external parallel to things 
like these in our own days- can conrejr to the modern'reader 
aoything like their ieal significance. A right that might 
almost be called a divine right*to rule was acknowledged in 
this simple child which had never been acknowledged in his 
TOlitic grandfather. Weaknesswras sedulously fenced about 
by strength ; and Henry VI. grew up with a feeling of assured 
possession, alike of his kingdom and of the hearts of his 
subjects, to which both his father and his grandfather must 
have been strangers. Meek and gentle as he was by nature, 
he most have felt himself from boyhood born to be a king. 
All the thrashings he got, or may have got, from the Earl 
of Warwick, who os his guardian asked leave of the 
Oouncil to inflict corporal chastisement, when necessary, 
upon his royal charge for the benefit of his morals, though 
they may have lielped to teach him humility, did nothing to 
impair his sense of his own position ; for not one of bis 
subjects was the least inclined to disparage it. And as 
he grew to manhood he was always convinced that he had 
a perfect right to rale by such advisers as had been placed 
alwut him in youth or approved themselves to his own feeble 
judgement, without even giving a hearing to any others. 

TJie government even of one kingdom during a minority 
in such an age ns the fifteenth century was a task quite 
sufficient to test to the utmost alike the staiesmanshix> aud 
the patriotism of those w'ho had pretension to bear rule. 
But the fact that there were two kingdoms to be adminis- 
tered at once, under very dififerent conditions, of course — 
and that made the matter all the harder — two kingdoms 
whose fortunes must inevitably act and react upon each 
other, and in cither of which errors of judgement committed 
by statesmen must materially affect the other, made the 
problem one of the most consummate difficulty. Yet the 
English were so strong in the North of France at the death 
of Henry V., and the ‘ little King of buurges,’ as the Dauphin 
was called when he was proclaimed just after his father’s 
death as Charles VII., had so few allies even in the South 
(for the Count of Foiz, at first, took part with the English in 
lAngnediic), that a little carelessness on the part of the 
victors might not have imperilled much for some years to 
come. In fact, the English successes went on for nearly 
seven yrars with very little interruption. The one serions 
reverse they had experienced was at the battle of Baugil, a 
year and a half before the death of Heniy V. But the effect 
of that discomfiture had been speedily neutralised, and, Uttle 
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as the French lore^ foreign rale, the canse of EngUtad 
seemed ‘eveiy where the winning cause; insomuoh that the 
Dnke of Brittany, who had, just after the battle of fiaagd, 
made a treaty with the Dauplnn against tbp English, tamed 
once more and made a treaty with Bedford against the 
Dauphin, recognising Henry VI. as King of IVanoe. 

Nothing seemed wanting to the success of the English 
cause in France itself that skill or valour could supply. The 
only thing likely to weaken it was a little indisereHon on 
the part either of the Council or of some powerful man in 
England. And this element Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
contrived admirably to exhibit. His scandalous marriage 
with Jacqueline of Hainault justly offended the Duke of 
Burgundy, and seriously imperilled the alliance on which 
everything depended. Bedford's ingenuity was taxed to the 
utmost to preserve a good understanding, and he would 
have referred the validity of his brother's marriage to Pope 
Martin V., when Humphrey took the matter into his own 
hand and invaded Hainault to secure his wife’s inheritance. 
Even this did not break down the alliance; for, though 
successful at first, the invasion ultimately was a failure and 
the quarrel was narrowed to a personal one, which at one 
time it was agreed to decide by single combat ; but in the 
end Humphrey left bis Jacqueline at Mons under the pro* 
tection of her cousin of Burgundy, and consoled himself 
with the company of his Eleanor Cobhatn in England. The 
duel between him and Burgundy was forbidden by the Pope 
and the whole controversy referred to arbitration. 

It was no wonder that the Oonncil, under the influence 
chiefly of Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, afterwards 
cardinal, had been anxious from the first to keep within 
limits the powers entrusted to such a person as Duke Hum* 
phrey. Cardinal Beaufort may have had his own faults like* 
wise. Even his acceptance of the cardinalate has been 
looked upon by some as ‘ the great inistiike of his life.* Un> 
doubtedly it opened up new questions— as to the position, 
that is to say, of such a dignitary as a cardinal at the Jong's 
Coundl Board, and whether he had a right to retain his 
Inshopric or to officiate as prelate of the Garter— which 
were settled without some discussion, and whidi no 
doubt, by &e very fact of their being raised, gave Gloucester 
some advantages over his rival. But the existence of 
trovemes such as these was only a further aignment in 
ffiveur of the poHcy pursued from the first — to exalt the 
royal authority as much as possible ; and it was from iiiis 
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viflWy no doubt, that the policy recomineuded by Bedford of 
att early coronation met with general approval in England as 
it did for other reasons in Fronce. In the former country 
the act put an end even to ttie office of Protector, which 
Duke Humphrey hod hitherto occupied — a very distinct 
advantage. But it is more ihsln donotfnl whether such an 
important step could have been taken quite si> early if the 
critical position of atfuirs in France had not made it advi- 
sable to gain for the authority of the English king in that 
country the highest sanction that religion, war, and pageantry 
could confer upon it. 

The crisis had been brought about by Joan of Arc. No 
doubt it might have come — indeed, must have come — some 
way or other without her ; but, as matters actually occurred, 
it came through her. Strange indeed was the fate of 
France when overrun with foreign armies from the English 
Channel to the Loire, when Orleans seemed beyond hope of 
rescue, and the cause of the Dauphin all bnt irretrievably 
lost, that the tide of advancing conquest should have been 
turned by on enthusiastic peasant girl ! Let us do all honour 
to her enthusiasm ; and we should certainly not value it the 
less when the seemingly miraculous incidents of her career 
are nearly, if not completely, accounted for by eare&l 
examination of circumstances. That her counsels were 
really overruled for strategical reasons where they would 
have been manifestly dangerous; that she, nevertheless, 

* nearly ruined all by her precipitancy ’ on one occasion ; 
that among the practical conductors of the war, one or two 
at least disbelieved in her all along, and that some were not 
particularly grateful for the renewed strength and vigour 
she had imparted to their cause, are facts which in no way 
tend to diminish her real merit. Her story has never been 
so dearly told in English as in the book before ns, and it is 
none the less a wonderful one because it seems now, one 
might say, so natural. Bom and brought up on the extreme 
edge of Ihrench territory, in a district which sympathised 
with the Danphin, while all around was Bnrgnndian on one 
side or snbjeet to the English on the other, this hardy girl of 
seventeen had heard voices and had dreamed dreams ever 
since one hotsammer*8 day, when, being then about tbirtemi 
years of age, she had suffered * something very like a sun- 

* stroke.* spirit in which the ohilmcen of Champag^ne 

fonjg^ ottt the battle between French and English in their 
plaj^gottnds kI^ armed resistance had been crushed still 
animated this ardent giri*s bosenn; and her voices hade her 
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go and find the Dauphin * and lead him to be dnlj crowned 
* at Bheims as King of France.' She did the work. She 
relieved Orleans. She brought the Dauphin with her to 
Bheims, where he was ctbwned ; and there was no 
donbt whatever, at least no openljr expressed doubt, in 
that dav, that her success was due to supernatural influence, 
either from heaven or hell. The English took the latter 
view of its origin, and many of their French opponents really 
believed that they were right. 

The coronation of Charles in France gave him a great 
advantage, which it was felt necessary to balance by the 
coronation of Henry in that country also. But he had to be 
crowned in England first, and the rite was performed befcuo 
he had quite completed the eighth year of his age. A few 
months later, child os he still was, he crossed the Channel, 
and led an army into France — an army which it was difScult 
to collect, owing to the general fear of that terrible Maid. 
Only a year and a half had elapsed since Beaufort, who had 
just been mode cardinal, was received in England in state, 
and was allowed to proclaim a crusade and to muster men 
for the war against the heretics of Bohemia. England 
thought at the time that she had men to spare for such a 
pWlKise ; but now the Government was fain to borrow the 
services of Beaufort’s little army for duty in Prance, engag- 
ing to repay the Cardinal afterwards the expenses of the 
campaign and not to employ his men in sieges. All, how- 
ever, seemed for a time of no avail ; the king for three 
months could not venture to move out of Calais ; but the 
happy news of the Maid’s capture revived the spirits of the 
English and cleared the way to Paris, where he was at length 
crowned in Notre Dame by the hands of Cardinal Beaufort. 
The act had doubtless some effect ; but unfortunately it 
signified too much. Both countries were getting tired of war, 
and a compromise would have been acceptable on both sides 
if one conid have been arranged without loss of honour ; but 
the coronation of the English king in France, though neces- 
sary as a counterpoise to that of Charles VI., made a 
compromise almost impracticable. For it meant that the 
pretensions of Henry V. were still to be maintained, and 
that the English could never recognise Charles as king, even 
for pu^oses of negotiation, without stultifying their own 
acts, i^arles, on the other hand, could not well negotiate 
with Ilenij until he had renounced such pretensions. And 
this, in eflbct, was a most serious obstacle for many yean to 
ail} thing liire a settlement — all the more serious as the Duke 
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of Bargundjr, whose alliance was really, the mainstaj of the 
English power in France, was beginning to feel uneasy in 
his position as the ally of an invader and anxious to return 
to his natural allegiance. He would fain have done this 
without renouncing the friendship of England, and he strove 
hard to bring about some rclLsonable pacification by the 
Congress of Arras. But the work was beyond his power. The 
English showed themselves utterly impracticable, and rejected 
with contumely proposals which would have giren them secure 
possession of Guicnne, Gascony, and Normandy. Fifteen 
years later every one of these provinces was lost, and Calais 
was all that was left to England beyond the sea. 

The infatuation of the English at this crisis appears all 
the more extraordinary the more it is seen in detail. Philip 
was compelled to renounce their alliance, and their anger at 
his defection was extreme; yet their absolute refusal to 
allow of his neutrality was in itself no small justification of 
the step. If he was suddenly converted from a friend into 
an enemy, it was really their work and not his. The blow, 
too, was one of the most severe tliat could have been 
inflicted. Yet the fire-eaters of that day endeavoured to per- 
suade people tliat England was still a match for Franco and 
Burgundy combined. English naval supremacy might still 
be turned to account ; and it was pointed out in ballads how 
by ^ keeping the Narrow Sea’ — that is to say, by continually 
scouring the English Channel and arresting all the com- 
merce of the Netherlands — Englishmen could compel the 
Flemings to <jry out, aud so bring Burgundy to terms.* No 
such lK)licy, however, was found practicable; at least, no 
such result was obtained. By very great efforts the English 
conquests were for a brief time maintained, and even one or 
two places I'ecovered that had been lost before ; but it was 
manifest that the English were playing a losing game, with 
very little hope of retrieving their fortunes. 

* Even the mild King Henry YL, who was all along anxious for 
peace with France, «o greatly resented the defection of Burgundy, that 
years later be expressed himself to a French emissary of the Duke 
of Alen^on in these terms: *Le due do Bourgogne est rhomme du 
monde avec lequel j’aurois le plus volontiers guerre, parce qu’il ra’a 
abandonne dans ma jeunesae, combien qu’il m’ait fait le serment, et 
sans que onequea lui eusse meffait. Si je vis Jonguement, je lui ferai 
guerre/-— De Beaucourt’s Miistoirc de Charles Vlf.,’ t. yi. p. Ifl7. 
This is the most extraordinaiy evidence alike of the bitterness of 
Englisli feeling on the subject (not natural to King Heni^) and of the 
poor king’s utter want of statesman^ip in giving expreaaioii to it. 
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And^while tbejr ware losing their hold ou Franoe* goveni'^ 
ment even in England was looming more and m<»e inefl* 
cient. 3%e continnal quarrels of Cardinal Beaufort and the 
Duke of Gloucesiar not only perplexed the king’s poUev 
abroad, but led to much internm anarchy in England item. 
It is difficult to pronounce a'strictly judicial opinion on the 
conduct of cither of the parties, but enough appears on the 
one side to justify Sir James Bamsay’s view that ‘ Gloucester 
^ knew how to appeal to the vulgar side of English feeling.* 
At the same time, it should be admitted that the vulgar side 
of English feeling had in those days a good deal of humili- 
ation to endure, and certainly required soiuo mouthpiece in 
the way of criticism and remonstrance. Under such a 
system of government as prevails in our days, Ministers 
could scarcely have hoped to escape censure for the easy terms 
on which they consented to liberate the Duke of Orleans ; 
nor could tlie cession of English conquests in France on 
Henry’s marriage with Margaret have been treated os a 
matter which did not concern the general public. The 
marriage itself, os Suffolk well knew, was a most momentous 
thing and its conditions full of danger.* Neither vras it at 
all successful in promoting a better understanding with 
FQEince. But it did that which to its promoters was a more 
immediate and, perhaps, a more vital object. It strengthened 
them in the Council against the Duke of Gloucester and 
handed over the government for a time to their complete 
control. The result was to embitter the spirit of faction in 
England and to hasten the loss of France. 

The expulsion of the English from that country seems to 
have been regarded by Comines as a principal cause of the 
Wars of the Boses ; and the explanation is accepted by 
Macaulay as that of a shrewd contemporary observer. The 
wealth of the whole kingdom, according to Comines, was no 
longer sufficient to satisfy a nobility who had derived large 
revenues from France, and so they fought and preyed upon 
each other. It would be wrong to say that in a matter lUce 
this the intelligent foreige^i' w&s altogether mistideen ; bat, 
the fa^ on which it was built are true, the theory^ 
seems rather insufficient. It is one, in fact, which does not 
Btmn to hitTe struck any one who has investigated the period 
fot: from contemporary English sources, and Sir 

ssenm to Imre b«<m extorted from Soffidk 
inwnieee'^cn Ito iscnt there to negotiate die inarrhige to avoid «k« 
knimisdettiv . ' 
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Jmum Banuay does not even notice it.. The Civil War, no 
dMibt, was greatly doe to the loss of France, but rarely it 
need not be imputed so mnch to seldsh greed as to tdie 
quarrels and recriminations Arising out of a great national 
humiliation. Even these, however, would not alone account 
for a conflict of authority in En^and which led to the subver- 
sion of a dynasty now so securely seated as that of Lancaster. 
IVnr never was loyalty to the throne a more universal senti- 
ment; never was it more generally felt that * the king could 
* do no wrong.’ But unfortunately the very gentleness of 
Henry’s character was associated with a weakness and imbe- 
cility that rendered him quite incapable of real sovereignty ; 
and the real sovereignty of a crowned and anointed king 
was the one thing absolutely essential in that day to preserve 
Ute kingdom from discord. Such a king, if he had only 
known his own mind clearly, would have been readily 
obeyed. Bat the nation looked to Henry for decision and 
found only vacillation ; he was nothing but a tool in the 
Imnds of others. His personal influence would have been 
overwhelming if he could have been said to have any personal 
influence at all ; but through all his reign he was little 
better than a cipher. He discharged, indeed, too well for 
the times in which he lived the functions of a modern consti- 
tutional sovereign, accepting every change of Iflinistry that 
was imposed upon him with a quiet resignation, which un- 
fortunately left it rather doubiful whether the acts of that 
Ministry would in the end be repudiated or maintained ; or 
whether a new policy begun by violence in opposition to 
his own personal wishes might not receive his sanction qnite 
as much as that which it overthrew. 

All this became the wore clearly apparent after Henry’s 
unfortunate marriage. One thing, indeed, which perhaps 
was a recommendation of the match was the fact that the 
lady’s character was almost the exact opposition of her 
hnsband’s. Margaret of Anjou at once became that personal 
nder tiiat Henry himself lia4 no capacity to be. She im- 
pmted decision and firmness into the royal connsels; hot 
unfcrtunately she did not understand the ihiglish diaraetm^ 
cr the English Constitution, and she provoked a whole series 
t^iiolent revolutions by her srHtrary and tyrannical dis- 

d tion. She can hardly be blamed, indeed, for supporting 
^ blk, by whose diplomacy she had been made qneen. But 
a t^ soon came amen her support of Suffolk could here 
dMe him no good, and would only have added to her. own 
napopnlarity. Whfa disaster after disaster overtook ihe 
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Enfrlisl^ in France, and their last strongholds were being 
yielded to the enemy, nothing could well have been more 
injurious to the unpopular Minister than any open display 
of the queen’s favour ; and ’she forbore to show it. The 
result was a most painful exhibition of royal inefficiency. 
The fountains of justice were simply sealed. SnSblk was 
indicted on charges which in the main were vety ill-founded. 
He declined, however, to be tried by his peers, who in truth 
were anxious to avoid the responsibility, and submitted him- 
self entirely to the king’s pleasure. The king, in his turn, 
declined to pronounce him either guilty or innocent, and, 
protesting that he did not take a judicial view of the case at 
all, bade him, simply by virtue of his own submission;- to 
quit the country by Maj’ 1 following, and not return for the 
next fire years. It was a sentence, or a ukase rather, 
dictated by policy alone, and by a very timid policy, against 
all principles of just and impartial government. 

The immediate result was that lawless men took the 
matter into their own hands and murdered Suffolk at sea. 
Then followed the insurrection of Jack Cade, which in some 
aspects, at least, seems to have been hardly so much a revolt 
against authority as a strangely organised attempt to restore 
it.* The men of Kent had very le^timute grievances, and 
if they presented them in an unwonted manner, marshalled 
under a mysterious leader whose true character it is difficnlt 
to pronounce upon, there is no doubt that the movement 
produced much more than a transient impression on those 
who bore the rule.* It was regarded by Margaret and her 
friends as the result of secret machinations on the part of 
Itichaxd, Duke of York ; and whether this was true or not 
there is no doubt that the Duke was in high favour among 
the insnrgents. No wonder, then, that he was looked on as 
a dangerous man by the Court, who, having sent him to Ire- 


• The concessions granted by the Court to the rebels were much 
more marked than is commonly supposed. Sir James Kamsay wondeni, 
as others no doubt have done Ijefore him, how Lord Scales, tlie governor 
of the Tower, conld have been induced to surrender Lord Say into 
tiieir hands when they were in possession of the City. The mystery is 
e^aiiied in a veiy able pamphlet by George Kriebn on ‘ The Englidi 
Bisitiw in 1450,’ just published in Germany (Strasborg: lleila is 
1892), in which it is proved that the king was compelled to 
grant a commission to certain lords snd justices, including we Lo^ 
Mqror, * to eoqtMira of all persona that were traiton, extorcioaen; or 
oppreseare of the people.’ Heniy, in fact, bad agraed to put 

hu fitvonrites upon trial. 
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laud as lieutenant to be out of the waj, now heard, with 
alarm that be was coming over without having received his 
recall, and issued orders to stop him on his landing. 

It is at this point that the active straggle between York 
and Lancaster commences. Tlje Court was now mainly 
influenced by the Duke of Somerset, the heir of all the 
wealth and ambition of the Beauforts. No doubt, as Sir 
Jiunes Bamsay truly points out, the rival claims of York and 
Somerset to the succession must have been present to men’s 
minds for many a year before ; and to each of them it was 
not so much a matter of prospective rights as a question of 
existence. ‘ No state could find room for two such com- 
‘ petitors.’ Though the king had been married five years 
he still remained childless, and if he died in that condition 
the succession must inevitably fall to one or other of the 
rivals. The position is thus summed up by Sir James 
Ramsay : — 

* If the Duke (of York) were to l>o recognised ns heir-presumptive, 
he might l>c called in to take the immediate direction of alTatrs. He 
was about forty years of age : iic had betm for lifteen years in the 
public service, lie had made himself popular in Ireland ; while in 
Normandy his rule, if not marked hy any conspicuous ability, shone 
by comparison with the utter failure of his rival, liut tite House el 
Beaufort was not prepared to surrender eitlier its actual hold on the 
tlovernmeiit or its chances of succession. Legitimated by Pope and 
Parliament, they could insist that the. Lady Margaret* was the heir-at- 
law of John of Gaiuit. If objection should be biken to the accession 
of a female, they could |Hritit to Somerset as the heir-male of John of 
Gaunt, and, in fact, of Bd ward Ilf. As for placing the administra- 
tion in the hands of the Duke of York, it wits obviou.s that his position 
“ was too full of danger to the Crown " to make such a course 
possible.' 

This is exceedingly well put. It must be remembered 
that, if York’s position were recognised at all, his hereditaiy 
rights derived from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, was better 
than that of the reigning sovereign. Rven to point at it in 
any way was treason, for which his fatlter had suffered 
under Henry V. Yet the Court does not seem to have been 
always jealous of his pretensions ; for it could only have been 
with the consent of the Council that he at one time formed 
the very ambitious project of marryii^ bis sou to a French 
princess, and sent an embassy to Uie !mnch king upon the 


• The mofiiar of Heniy VIL, by whom the Tudoia sAerwarda 
claimed the threme. 
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salgeet.* He was &t that time lieetenant^eneral of Franee ; 
and, though the oommission giren to Someimt aa OaFtaltn- 
General of Gaienne somewhat interfered iwith his jim8< 
diction, the Court was not unmindful of his services. But 
that was in the dajs of Suffolk’s ascendency; for he did not 
excite Suffolk’s jedlousy as he did Somerset’s. ' He was 
now, however, noted as a dangerous man ; and the mrsistent 
effoiia to exclude him from the royal presence and from all 
councils of state were the best justification, or, at all events, 
the best excuse, for the course he afterwards pnrsned'In 
taking up arms against the king. It must be admitted that 
he showed, at first, much caution and forbearance, which, 
whether prompted by loyalty or discretion, ought tcrhave 
rendered the resort to arms unnecessary; and, whatever 
&ults may be charged against him, his efforts to bind the 
Government to distinct conditions were met by persistent 
bad faith. But for this, to all appearance he might hare 
remained a loyal subject. Even after the first l«ttle of 
St. Albans, when the king was in his power, ho took no 
undue advantage of his position, and he was declared in 
Parliament to be free from all responsibility for the 
occurrence. But five years later he came to Westminster 
firith a body of armed men, forced his way into the House 
of Peers, made a formal claim of the crown, and violently 
took possession of apartments in the royal palace. 

Many will doubtless be disposed to say with Sir James 
Ramsay that * his head must hare been turned ; * nor is it 
our purpose to say anything in vindication of such a high- 
handed coarse of action. It was felt to be upiustifiable at 
the time, even by his own stout supporter, Warwick ; but 
when government remains for years in a state of general 
instabUity high-handed actions may be expected as a natural 
consequence. This, at least, brought one great question 
before the highest court of the realm ; and the manner in 
which the Lords dealt with it is very noteworthy. When 
the Duke desired their opinion on his claim, they first 
applied to the king, as the matter was * so high ’ that liis 
Bu^ecfe could not discuss it without his assent, l^he king 
deidiK^ them to ^ke search what o^ections could be taiosa 
to X>oke*8 title. The Lords applied to the judg^ for 
aiiiee, hat the jndges dedined to give any (pinion. 1%ey 

' i». J h iiiiili ' . : . .1.1. , „ I , I IIII I ...I 

* BiB 0 ^ thia view of (he matter seems not to have stn^ 

Ifo IhmaiSs who iqieaks of fiie pnqMsal and the negotiatioina 

Tdst&sg W ft ai’* pi^mova fVoL ii. p. 62.) 
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w«i» the king’s jnstices, and could not be of counsel in 
a natter between party and party ; besides, it was too high 
a matter, as tbe king’s estate was ' above tbe law, and passed 
* ibeir learning.* Tbe whole responsibility most rest with 
the liords themselres. 

The Lo^s accordingly produced five objections to Bichard’s 
title, of which the two first and most weighty were the oaths 
of aUegiance they had already taken to Henry YI., and the 
Acts of Settlement which barred the Duke’s claim. From 
a msstQ constitutional point of view the House of Lancaster 
was still strong, and was not to be dispossessed by violence. 
The Duke coud only answer the objections on high legi> 
timist principles, insisting that the oaths of allegiance had 
been wrongly given and that an oath ought not to be pleaded 
in support of injustice. Again the matter was referred to 
Henry himself, and he agreed to a compromise, disinheriting 
his own son and acknowledging the Duke as his successor. 
To this the Duke also gave his consent, and the agreement 
was ratified by Act of Parliament. Thus for the first time 
the claims of the House of York obtained Parliamentary 
sanction. 

Constitutionally, this should have been an end of the 
matter } for there is no higher authority on such subjects 
than a Parliamentary settlement. But it seemed as if 
Parliament itself had been coerced, else it would have given 
no consideration to the claims of York at all. Queen 
Maigaret and her son were fugitives at the time (it seems 
to Imve been in Wales at this period that she had her 
adventure with the robber), and her defeated followers had 
made no appearance at Westminster. But as the latter 
began to gather head in Yorkshire the Dnke marched 
northwards to meet them and fell at the battle of Wakefield. 
Then his eld^t son, Edward, became heir to his pretensions, 
and, so fiur as fighting went, no man could have been more 
competent to give effect to them. 

Heniy VI. was still king by Act of Parliament as l<mg as 
ha lived ; but as the Lancastrians had drawn the sword 
a^nst his statntory successor, and tbe king had not been 
to restrain them, tbe issne could only be determined by 
further fitting. The quemi and prinoi^ moreorer, had 
pas^ to Scotmnd, and were bargaining for the aid of the 
aoeieat enemies of England. Any allies, esp^ially French 
Bctdidi alliea, were welcome to Margaret in her hour of 
need,,. Bhe had no r^fard for English national feelings 
indeed, if we may believe some French writers the tiipe^ 
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she had bdTore thia invited a French invasion.* She mode 
things worse for herself at this point by marching np towards 
London with an ill-disciplined force, consisting partly of 
' Scots, Welshmen, and otRer strangers,* who piUaged the 
country as they went, won^ a victory over Warwick at St. 
Albans, and filled the citizens of London with terror lest 
they shonld be pillaged too. She, however, hesitated to 
make the last move, and, doabtf al of the reception she would 
meet with in the City, withdrew her army again northwards. 
From that time her cause was doomed. Young Edward 
hi^ already won the battle of Mortimer’s Cross, and now 
joining with Warwick he arrived in Loudon, where, declar- 
ing his title to a mass meeting of the citizens, he was 
accepted then and there as king by popular acclamation. 
He immediately announced his accession by formal acts at 
Westminster; then marching northwards won an over- 
whelming victory over the Lancastrians at Towton, which 
practically settled matters. Heniw and Margaret withdrew 
to Scotland and put the Scots in possession of Berwick. 
Later in the year Parliament declared the three Henries of 
the House of Lancaster usurpers, and that Henry VI. had 
forfeited his life-interest in the Crown by breaking his com- 
pact with Richard, Duke of York, and making war upon 
his son. 

Edward IV. is pithily described by Sir .Tames Ramsay as 
exhibiting throughout his career ‘ the greatest capacity for 
* the game of war, and no capacity at all for anything else, 
‘ except the pursuit of pleasure.* As a warrior he was no 
less fortunate than Henry V., and as a tactician be seems to 
have excelled him ; but he h^ none of Henry’s sobriety and 
political astuteness. Except in the field when the time of 
action came, he was perpetually missing bis aim. In war 
he never missed it, though his carelessness in allowing 
dwgers to grow op unheeded caused at one time his abrupt 
flight from the kiugdom. So with all his military skill he 
gained nothing for himself except peace in his latter days — 
and a somewhat inglorious peace, too, as many of his con- 
temporaries felt it. He was not the man to add another 
kingdom to bis own, or even to enlarge his own to the extent 

a single province. He could make a stir about vindicating 
the old claims in France, tax his people and raise benevo- 


* fs^lwwever, is doubted by De Beauoourt and apparently 
disondBted by Bit James Bamny, on tbe ground that her enemy York 
was am at^the time at the bead of afaizs. 
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lences for the parpose, cross the sea with an army and. then 
accept the money of I^uis XI. as a tribute in satisfaction of 
all claims. Yet, selfish and pleasure-seeking as he was, he 
was generally liked. As a king he was infinitely better than 
Henry YI. controlled by Margaret of Anjou ; and his very 
faults and indiscretions were of a ^ind calculated to increase 
his popularity. ' The aspiring blood of Lancaster ’ had a 
very strong sense of what was due to royalty, and shook off 
boon companions of old days when an heir once attained the 
crown ; but this Yorkist king was a jovial fellow, familiar 
with citusens and rather too familiar with their wives. In 
the quarrels of his subjects he sought to be just in diplo- 
macy he was easily imposed upon. But he was true to his 
friends and expected them to be true to him in return. He 
was merciful towards reconciled enemies and dismissed 
suspicions of their loyalty with a readiness almost verging 
on simplicity. 

His romantic marriage was highly characteristic of the 
man. He had been just three years king; and notwith- 
standing his decisive victory at Towton, they were years of 
constant disquiet, full of invasions or alarms of invasion — the 
Scots besieging Carlisle, the French expected on the coast, 
Queen Margaret landed in Northumberland, castles won and 
lost again by each of the rival parties. He hiid been com- 
pelled once to go north as far as Durham to reduce the 
northern fortresses; and now he was on his way thither 
again to suppress a new Lancastrian rising. But from 
Btony Stratford he rode over * as if on a liunting expedition * 
early on May 1 to Grafton Itegis, the residence of Earl 
Rivers, returning at night to Northiunpton. That day at 
Grafton he had secretly married Elizabeth Wydeville ; and 
it was said that be spent two or three nights there while the 
Court remained at Northamidon, ouly resuming his north- 
ward progress on May 4, when he went on to Leicester. 
Meanwhile, Montagu was fighting his battles in Northum- 
berland, and the last attempts of the Lancastrians in the 
North were crushed in his absence on May 14 at Hexham. 

Thus at the very moment when his throne was finally 
secured the work of his friends the Nevilles, Bldward bad 
done a thing that was pretty sure to alienate the very men 
who were so earnestly fighting for him. The matter was 
kept secret for months, as well it might be. Many a deair- 
ame match for the king hod already been talked about, in- 
cluding Isabella of Castile (who by her own account would 
not have been unwilling), and probably the first overtures 
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had b^n made for 4ihe hand of Bonne of Savoy. Certainlj 
negotiations for that match seemed to be in progress after 
the king was actaall^' married, and Warwick was just about 
to go oyer to Prance to coiAplete matters when the secret 
was at length revealed. No wonder that the King-maker 
was disguisted, and many o'thers were disgusted along with 
liim ; especially os the new <}necn and her relations quickly 
absorbed the good things which it was in the power of 
royalty to bestow and stopped the way to promotion for 
many wbo had a just right to be considered. Immediately 
it was found that these upstarts had got the pick of wealthy 
heirs and heiresses in marriage. And provided the prize 
were a rich one other considerations seemed to be put aside ; 
insomuch that the queen’s brother, a lad of twenty, was 
paired with a Duchess of Norfolk verging on fourscore. 
But a more serious consequence still was that the old 
nobility were supplanted at the king’s council boai*d. The 
marriage itself was calculated to affect foreign jmlicy, and 
the Wydeville influence ^vas persistently used, in opposition 
to that of Warwick, in favour of a Burgundian as against a 
French alliance. 

Under these circumstances a Lancastrian reaction com- 
menced below the surface among those who had been the 
most active snpimrters of the House of York. If a king 
could be made by dint of very hard fighting, could he not 
be unmade again when he proved himself ungrateful ? The 
question of allegiance in the abstract was perplexing, when 
two anointed kings existed in England at once. Had the 
first been rightfully deposed after all 9 It was of course a 
question for leading men like Warwick to decide. The 
common people would follow their leaders and leave the 
responsibility to them- A counter-revolution would not be 
Tuipopalar if it only brought peace. We need not say how 
it was ultimately effected. Every one is familiar with the 
story of Warwick’s revolt, of the brief restoration of 
Henry VL, and of Edward’s recovery of his kingdom. But 
tiiough Edward regained what he bad lost and ended his 
days in peace, the House of York had lost real strength. It 
was restored by tyranny, perfidy, and murder, was rent, 
toc^ by internal waseusion, and its final extinction in 
UlS overthrow of Bichard III. was bnt the natural result 
of its Own heartless amlntion and utter demoralisation. 

Thus it that feudalism finally destr^ed itself. It 
went ogt wi^ ^Hantagenets, and. the Tudors made it 
their spiecial lidiiwion to guard against possible revivaL 
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Tbere were to be no more noblemen compiandiag hoste of 
retainers, except for the king’s own service, when they 
received a special summons for offensive or defensive array. 
The faintest suspicion of anoiher*]cader playing the part of 
Warwick the King-maker was sure to be visited with the 
imialty of treason ; and a new ent began under those wise 
and unscrupulous sovereigns in wliich the middle classes 
were elevated and tbc nobility depressed. It was a cruel 
time, but it was one of continued growth and power ; while 
the story that Sir James Ramsay has related to us is a story 
of decay. Yet it is well that we have now a full and 
careful narrative of those dying convulsions of feudalism 
derived from such imperfect records as the disorders of 
those days have left to us. Sir James appears to have mode 
every effort to arrive at truth and does full justice to his 
predecessors in the searcli, often preferring to state facts in 
the words of others rather than use language of his own. 
lint, careful and conscientious as his work appears to be, we 
note some points which, if not positive errors, seem at least to 
call for explanation. Cv»nsidei*ing the special pains he seems 
to have taken to correct received accounts of battles and 
illustrate them with accurate maps of the battle-fields, it is 
strange that he has gone in some instances against tradi- 
tional views, not only without but apparently in the teeth 
of evidence. Of this the most signal instance is the account 
given of the battle of Barnet, together with the map in 
which the lines of both armies are drawn up north and south 
instead of east and west according to local tradition. There 
is not the smallest resisuii that we can see to suppose that 
Wiirwick’s army encamped along the high road that goes 
northward from Barnet. However bad a strategist be may 
have been, he surely must have expected Edwm^ to block 
his way to London; but according to the map he seems 
rather to have expected an enemy from the east, and Edward 
(more extraordinaty still) did not block his way to London 
at all 1 The positions shown, moreover, are inconsistent 
with the story of the repulse the* Yorkists sustained at the 
beginning of the fiuy, when their left was driven in by 
Warwick’s right, with the result that a number of fugitives 
filled Barnet and London with the news that &e day was 
lost. If the positions of the two armies had been such as 
are given in the map, the fugitives would have been driven 
nor&wuds, or at all events eastward, and would not soon 
have found their way eitiier to Barnet or London. 

is more to be said, undoubtedly, for the novel view 
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takei) of the encaiopments and moTeuients of the amies at 
Bosworth Field ; for it is a view, oae voald say, highly pro* 
bable in itself ; but unfortunately it seems absolutely irre* 
concileable with the statement of Hall, that Bichmond * had 
* the sun at his back and in the faces of his enemies.’ The 
conditions, according to Sir James Bamsay’s map, would be 
exactly the reverse of this ; for Bichard’s army would have 
the sun at their backs, while Henry's would have it in their 
faces. Hall’s statement, moreover, is derived from Polydore 
Vergil, who undoubtedly obtained his information from those 
who had taken part in the battle, so that there is no reason 
to distrust it. Apparently Sir James Bamsay thinks Poly- 
dore’s statement (which, it is true, says nothing abopt the 
sun being in the faces of the enemy) did not apply to the 
final position taken pp by Henry’s forces, and could only 
have been partly correct after all : for he says that after pass- 
ing the marsh ‘ they had partly got rid of the sun, winch till 
‘ then must have shone in their faces.’ But surely, if we 
accept the statement ‘ solem a tergo reliquit,’ it can hardly 
be construed to mean that the son was only a little less in 
their eyes than it had been before. 

Criticisms like these, no doubt, might be multiplied, and 
probably will be as time goes on. Sir James Ramsay will 
hardly find in all the previous periods of our history about 
which he proposes to write so many matters of doubt and 
controversy as in the period of which he has treated in these 
volumes, and if be has failed in some instances to find the 
true way amid a number of devious paths, it does little to 
diminish the value of a work which, whatever future dis- 
coveries and investigations may do to increase our knowledge, 
is likely to remain for a long time to come the standard 
history of the Houses of Lancaster and York. 
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Abt. V. — 1. Colour-Blindness and Colour-Perception. By 
F. W. Edridge-Gheek, M.D.,JP.G.S. London : 189J. 

2. Report of the Committee on Colour-Tision. Appointed by 
the Council of the Itoyal Society. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament. 1 892. 

An old and well-known proyerb tells ua that there are 
‘ None BO blind as those that won’t see,’ but a truer 
version of it would have been, * None so blind ns those who 
^ cannot see ; ’ meaning^, not the hapless beings actually 
deprived of sight, but those who are suffering from what is 
called * colour-blindness ’ — the immediate subject of the 
j)re8ent article. This word has been enn’ont for many years 
past, but it is scarcely until our own time that it was deemed 
to be one of serious importance, far less to demand enquiry 
at the hands of a special commission. Our first business, 
therefore, is to explain what is meant by the phrase ‘colour- 
* blind.’ Tlie common notion is that it designates those 
persons who from defective vision see the whole range of 
ordinary colours but imperfectly, and without any distinct 
clearness. Tliis, however, as we shall presently see, is by 
no means an accumte definition. 

There are some few people who fail to distinguisli blue 
from green, and <ith 0 rs, <?qually few, who only see in mono- 
chrome (i.e. one tint common to all the objects discerned) ; 
bnt the colour-blindness most common, and therefore most 
dangerous, is the so-called *• red-green blindness,’ in which 
there is a tohil failure to distinguish between red and green 
— that is to say, a red-green blind man will regard a certain 
hue of green as identical with some hue of red, another of 
green as identical with ivliite, while a third class of sufferers 
will also fail to see red at all of another imHicular hue. As 
long as this failure is confined to the one individual sufferer 
the matter is of no great import but to himself. But when 
it is remembered that these very three colours — white, red, 
and green — are used on our railways as safety and danger 
signals at night, and not unfrequently even by day, to say 
nothing of the ten thonsand ships of all nations that plough 
the broad sea, where the sauic colours are in use for a simi- 
lar purpose, the question suddenly expands into one of 
national importance. To place men who ore red-green 
blind in positions where the colours ought to be instently 
and correctly recognised may be the fatal cause of irre* 
veil, onxxvir. no. cjcciixni. k 
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parftblQ disasters. Tbe peril is equally ^at by land and 
by sea. The signalman or the engine-^drirer who thinks he 
behold the white flame of safety when he is actually looking 
on the red blaze of peril may in a moment hurl to swift death 
himself and the hundreds of other passengers entrusted to 
his guidance. Just in the iSame fashion, if the pilot or the 
look-out man on board one of the mighty leviathans that 
traverse all seas should at night mistake the green light 
on an approaching vessel for the red, and * port ' his helm 
when ‘ starboard ’ alone is safe, a fattd collision may ensue 
before the terrible error can be rectified. The magnitude 
of the danger assumes its true proportion when it is remem- 
bered that there are at present upwards of 120,000 seamen 
afloat (exclusive of the Royal Kavy) in the mercantile 
service alone, to many thousands of whom is committed the 
special charge of guiding a ship’s course, and on whose 
vigilance and, above all, absolute clearness of vision, her 
safety from hour to hour depends. Add to this the fact of 
the vast body of men now employed on the thousands of 
miles of railway that thread every part of the kingdom, and 
the mUlLous of human beings whose daily safety depends on 
the eyesight of a single signalman or driver, and it is 
clear that the importance of the f-ubject can hardly be 
exaggerated. 

The appointment, therefore, hy the Council of the Royal 
Society of a commission of enquiry into the whole sub- 
ject of colour-vision is to bo litiiled with general satis- 
faction, and doubly so when we find that the constitution 
of the committee is in all i*cs{)ccts most adnarablo. Few in 
number, well chosen, the members being all men of known 
and marked ability and scientific research, under the able 
chairmanship of Lord Rayleigh, they have not only done 
their work well, but produced an exhaustive rei>ort of singu- 
lar clearness and interest. Blue-books, as a rule, are mei'e 
diy, dusty, diet to the general reader ; but the report now 
before us is not only readable from beginning to end, bat 
abounding in information abont a subject of which little is 
accurately known, and most of us would like to know mote. 
The committee have held thirty meetings, examined, upwards 
of 500 persons safifering from coloor-blindness, carefully 
tried Mid tested all the best methods and apparatus for 
deteetu^. presence, and taken the viva, voce evidence of 
the o&idlspfilitis Board of Trade, the various railw^s, medi- 
cid offieeiri, and ether experts ; so that the body of in^rmation 
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contained in their report, drawn from the best sotirces, is to 
be relied oa as trastwort%, accarate, and complete. 

Into the strictly scientific details as to the nature and 
causes of colour-blindness, the cblonr-sense generally, normal 
vision, and the spectrum — full of interest though these 
details are — there is no need for us to enter, our object 
being simply to point out the wide extent of the evil, its 
importance and gravity, the dangers attending it, and the 
remedies proposed after long and careful enquiry. First, 
as to its prevalence, minute accuracy is not possible ; but, 
assuming that the percentage of congenital colon r-blindness 
among sailors is the same as that among any other com- 
munity of males, the disease is widely spread, if we are to 
judge by the fact that, out of 50,000 men examined by 
three anthorities of the highest emineuee, the average num- 
ber affected was nearly 4 per cent. Thus, taking the total 
number of sailors in the mercantile marine service alone to 
be 120,000 (exclusive of pilots, canal, and lightermen), we 
have about 4,000 colour-blind now holding positions in 
which the correct interpretation of coloured lights is 
absolutely essential, and to these must be added all the 
thousands similarly employed, and similarly deficient, in the 
Royal Navy.* In some cases the evil has been found to be 
oven worse. In May ISSS no fewer than 020 sailors 
were examined by the Sui>criiitendent of the Mercantile 
Marine at Tilbury Docks, and among them 10, or 5 per 
cent., were found unable to discriminate between red and 
green — i.e. between danger and safety — and therefore 
totally unfit to take part in the guidance of a ship at sea. 

* No care is taken,’ says Mr. Bickerton, of Liverpool (when 
examined at great length by the commissioners), * no care 

* whatever, to prevent colour-blind boys from being brought 

* up to the sea life. I examined the whole number of 
‘ youths on board the five training-ships, " Conway,” 
‘ “ Akbar,” “ Clarence,” “ Indefatigable,” and ** Clio ” — in 
‘ all 1,05(1 — and found among them a total of 34 colour* 

* blind being specially trained for a profession which they 
‘ were physically and morally unfitted to enter.’ On hearing 
this evidence, ‘Can you,’ said the chairman, ‘make any 


* In the Royal Navy, the system of examination and of testa being 

the most efficient, the average percentage of oolonr-blind men is much 
less, though it is said the naval officers are not re-examined after being 
appointed to any given emnmand. 
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* exact-niiinerical statement as to [)ersons on the seas whom 

* 3 'on regard as unfit for their duties ? ’ * I am aware,’ was 

the reply, * of 11 colour-blind men who were bound appreu- 

* tiees when I was consulted, *1imt had been at sea for many 
‘ years ; of 4 able seamen pf many long years of service ; 
‘ of 7 officers, holding high and responsible positions, having 
‘ served for terms of from six to thirty years, all colour- 
‘ blind, and therefore unfit for their work.* 

Stronger language than this it is hardly possible to imagine; 
but this the same witness again and again corroborates m 
his further evidence — as, for example, when he examined 
the boys of the Seamen’s Orphanage — and out of a total of 

135 loiiiul 6 colour-blind and unfit to be trained. To the 
same effect sj^oaks Captain Maonab, chief examiner and 
secretary to the Local Marine Hoard at Livt'rpool, who, ont 
of 012 men brought before him for examination, found 
34 to be totally disqualified for one vital part (ff their work. 

Turn elsewhere, and the evidence tends precisely in the 
same direction. The special committee of the Ophthalmo- 
logieal Society of London, having had brought under their 
notice twenty-eight of the chief eduoationul establishments 
in the metropolis and in the country, including Chri8t*s 
Hljspital, Eton,- Westminster, the C^^ldstnnim (iuards. Royal 
Medical Benevolent C^ollege, and Ley’s school, Cambridge, 
found that, out of 14,810 males, fil 7 were colour-blind, giving 
<wen a higher average than 4 per cent. Such, therefore, 
must be fairly counted to be the average of colour-blindness 
throughout (ircat Britain, taken widely and impartially 
throughout ihe great body of tlie pi'pulation, and thus 
proving the existence of a largo number of persons who, 
though excellent citizens in all other respects, are j^et 
del>arred from entering on either of two great channels" of 
active service without endangering their own lives as well 
as the safety of thousands of others for a time in their 
charge. 

It is not without interest also to note Mr. Brudenell 
Carter’s evidence as to the statistics of an examination into 
colour-blindness in Japan. Two regiments of infantry, each 
numbering six hundred, belonging to the Tokio garrisoti, 
came under his notice, and out of the total of 1,200 
08 men were found to be colour-blind, or of incomplete and 
weak colour-vision. Some such average probably obtains 
among the whole force of the British army, especially among 
the troops stationed on foreign service, and how far this 
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evil may interfere with a due discharge .of his duties, by the 
young recruit he will have to consider. 

Of one thing there can be no possible doubt, and that 
is, the necessity for making the test examination far move 
stringent and searching than it now is. At present not only 
is a change needed in the scdi)e of examination, but an 
improvement in the examiner. We are more and more 
convinced — say tlic Ophthaliuological Committee — that ‘ a 

* competent examiner is not made in a day or even in a month, 

* and that even with large exia^rience much judgement and 
‘ skill are necessary to iiitt*rpret rightly the acts of the 

* examined.' 

We consider, says the report of tlie spoeiiil commission, 
that the present tests and methods of applying them are 
open to grave objection ; on some railways there is no 
adequate system for testing the vision of applicants for 
employment. Men of deficient or faulty sight often manage 
to jiass undetected, and having thus obtained entrance 
contrive to get a footing and secure employment long after 
they become rciilly unfit to discharge it efliciently. There 
are, of c(iurse, exceptions to this state of things ; as on the 
South- West<*rn Railway, where men entering tln^ service are 
tested before admission, again when promoted to be firemen, 
and every second year after that ; while if during one of 
these biennial periods a man is promoted to be a driver, he 
is again specially examined. 

Kor are the mischievous arts of the ‘crammer * unknown 
even on this dangerous ground; though it is not easy at first 
to see liuw their aid can be successfully invoked. The 
chairman of the commission, however, put the question 
beyond a doubt during the evidence of C!aptaiu Macnab, an 
expert of long ex|wrienco. ‘ If,' said he, ‘ these crammers 
‘ cannot develope colour-sense, ho%v do they help the can- 
‘ didate ? Is it by showing them the lamps or \isiiig the 

* other apparatus ? ' ‘I believe,' replied the witness, ‘ that 

* they provide themselves with a set of colours as nearly like 
^ ours as possible, or actually the same. 1 know of one 

* such teacher, lie would show a colour to the candidate 

* with diseased vision, who perhaps would call it “ red/’ and 
^ tell him that whenever he saw that which appeared to him to 

* be *‘red” he must call it green,” and so on throughout 

* the various tests.’ 

In this way a man may actually acquire not only a falsely 
mummed power of colour-vision, but, what is practically of 
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equal importance, a*colour knowledge ; always of rital neces- 
sity, because tlie man on the look-out must transmit tilie 
name of the light he sees to the officer of the watch, and if 
he gives the wrong name di^ster may follow. 

Nor is colour-vision, or a knowledge of colours, the only 
requisite for an efficient look-out man. He shoqld possess 
strong, keen sight. The authorities cannot, they say, 
prevent a man with weak eyes going to sea, though he 
would not see clearly in a heavy wind or rain ; while a thick 
fog actually interferes with the lights themselves, takes from 
the carrying power, and turns a green light to white — i.e. 
signals ^safe all through* when ‘caution* is demanded. 
Nor is it enough that the look-out man should be able to 
distinguish one green light by its apj)earing white and the 
other red, because, says Mr. Maenab, he might thus mishiko 
a steamer for n fishing-boat. He has often no time for 
deliberation in foniiing a judgement. It often happens that 
the light cannot be seen until the approaching vessel is close 
at hand, when one false move precipitates disaster. 

Nor is it enough for an efficient sailor to lx> a keen judge 
of colours when close at hand ; he must be able to distinguish 
between red and green lights at a distance of tivo miles, 
and to discern the white light of a steamer at a distance of 
five miles; and though on railways such long sight may not 
be needed, none the less is the signalinan in his lonely box, 
and the driver in his swift rush through the black night or 
the blinding fog, bound to possess an equally correct vision, 
and a power of prompt decision that admits of no doubt or 
hesitation. The same colours — red, green, and white — an^ 
used for similar purposes on both services by rail and at 
sea; but, strange to say, even on railways there is no 
absolute uniformity of colour in the different signals, and a 
man passing from one company to another may thus in a 
moment of extreme peril be easily confused and led into a 
fatal blunder. But at this point it may be asked, What 
proof is there that colour-blindness is in any case the actual 
cause of disaster either in railway accidents or the more 
terrible collisions at sea ? If it be answered that we have 
no positive proof, it must be remembered that the absence 
of proof is mainly owing to the fact that the Government 
which follows the occuirence of any disaster never 
MibracOs the one point of faulty vision in the person accused 
of After many years of wide experience, Cap- 

tain liMnab idiistinctly affirms that he knows of ^no 
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* instances of collision or shipwreck where the colour-vision 
' of the men possibly in fault has ever been tested m le^l 

* or other enquiries.’ And if we are to believe other wit- 
nesses of equal experience and*equal credit, in a very large 
number of cases it is almost impossible to impute the disaster 
to any ot|ier cause so reasonably as to colour-blindness. . 

* Is it rcaffonablo [t^'iya one of these] to believe that steady, 
married Hoanien (an many of them arc), with familiee depending on 
them, who have had muny years of experience at sea, suddenly lose all 
judgement and common sense, and steer their vessels on clear nights, 
or actually in broad daylight, and deliberately ram each oilier, to the 
utter loss of their own livc?», ship, cargo, and passengers? In no other 
profession or calling can any parallel case of such infatuated folly be 
found. Why, tlieii, in tins at rca ? Surely, in many such disasters, 
defective vision mu^t be at the root of the mischief. * 

Nor is the evidence of Mr. Bickertoii, of Liverpool, less 
cogent. 

^ I say [he repeats] that there are a number of well-authenticated 
cases wliere disasters due to colour-blindness and defective sight 
actually occurred, or w'cre but narrowly averted. It i«my firm opinion 
that if the eyesight of sjuiors on board colliding vessels were tested in 
Court, we should tind that the cause was in many cases neither ignorance 
nor negligence, nor due to “ lubbers,” but that it was to be traced to 
colour- bliudneas <^r clefoctivc sight in the officers and men on watch.* 

To this vi(»\v, as beiug a true solution of the facts, the 
report of the cominis-sion strongly inclines. How else, 
indeed, are we to interpret the following cases cited at 
pp. 47“i9, wbicli we now condense? 

‘ On the night of duly o, 1^^7o, there was a collision near Norfolk, 
Virginia, between the steam-tug Lumberman ” and the steamship 
“ Isaac Bell,” former bound to, the latter from, Norfolk. It occurred on 
an ordinaiy, clear night, at 0 r.H., under circumstances which, until 
recently, seemed mysterious. The master and all the officers of the 
steamer said on oath that at the time of the collision, when signals were 
made to the tug, she was from one to tw*o points on the steamer's 
starboard bow, and consequently the steamer's green light only was 
vimble to the approaching vessel ; yet, the master of the tug, whose 
testimony was unsupported, swore that the steamer’s red light was 
exhibited, and signalled accordingly. The discrepancy was so great 
that many persons uncharitably charged him with being intoxicated, 
though no evidence was adduced to support the charge. By this 
accident ten persons lost their lives.’ 

No examination as to his vision was made at the time, 
bot it was a/tmvards found, ou testing bis ejre6i|fbt^ that 
the lOBBter was colour-blind; two examinations haring been 
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accorded to him, with an interral of ten days between them. 
In tbi% case no doubt can exist as to the cause of the 
catastrophe. 

In June, 1881, occurred a second case, hardly less con* 
vincing, in which the pilot of the ‘ City of Austin,’ when 
steering into the harbour of Fernandia, mistook the colour 
of the buoys, and thus caused the entire wreck of the ship 
and loss of her cargo, costing the owners 40,000/. Hiis 
man also, when afterwards examined, was found to be not 
only colour-blind, but unable, at a distance of more th;m 
six feet, to distinguish any one colour clearly from another ; 
his blindness being attributed by the medical officers to an 
excessive use of strong tobacco — a fatal habit which the 
commissioners point out as being the frequent cause of 
ruined vision. 

A third, and still more recent, case of a like peril is to be 
found in the ‘ Mercantile Marine Reporter,’ where Captain 
Coburn, au old and tried officer, thus records the facts, 
when the steamer ‘ Neera ’ was on a voyage from Liverpool 
to Alexandria : — 

‘ One night [be says] shortly after Gibralur, at about 

10.30 P.M., I went on the bridge, in charge of the third officer, a 
man of about 45 years, and up to that time deemed to be trustworthy 
and coDtpetent in every war. 1 walked up and dtovn until about 
1 1 r.U., when the third officer at that momt-nt saw it light about two 
points on the starboard bovr. I saw at once it was a green light, and 
knew that no action was called for. To niy utter surprise. Ujc third 
officer called out to the man at the wheel “ Port ” — which he was.'iboiil 
to do, when I countermanded the order, and toM him to steady the 
helm, which he did, and we then {>assed the ctvanier safely about lislf 
a mile away.' 

The third officer, on being asked why he had ported the 
helm to a green light on the starboard bow, in-sisted that it 
was a red light which he had first seen, and to this he held 
in spite of all the captain could urge to the contrary. On 
being tried again repeatedly with other colours, it was 
clearly a mere matter of guesswork with him, and he was 
reported as being unfit to have chaise of the deck. 

To the very same effect goes the evidence of another tried 
officer. Captain Heaseley, on a similar voyage, as follows : — 

‘After pasuog through the Straits of f.ibraltar, the second officer, 
in charge of the deek, gave the order to “ Port " — to my amazement, as 
the lights to be seea^on the starboard bow were a mast’head and green 
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light, which he firmly maintained to be red, and not until both ships 
were nearly abreast would he acknowledge his mistake.’ 

Captain Ileaseley, tbevefora, ‘as a practical scamati,’ 
strongly expresses his conviction that a great number of 
accidents of this kind are doe* solely to colour-blindness. 
Nor, indeed, is it possible to account for many of them in 
any other way, or to avoid agreeing with the report of the 
commissioners with regard to this difficult and important 
point, which inclines to the view taken by the naval experts. 
Other cases, strongly corroborative of their judgement, 
might easily bo cited, but enough witness, we think, has 
been adduced to supiwrt the wisdom of their decision, if not 
to prove its truth in every case ; and more than this can 
scarcely be needed. 

If, therefore, colour-blindness is the frequent cause of 
irreparable, though avoidable, disaster at sea, from sheer 
inability to distinguish clearly between the three vital 
colours, red, green, and white, it is only a fair and logical 
conclusion that the same fatal deficiency is productive of 
like peril on our labyrinth of railways. We can, indeed, in 
this case produce no positive, distinct facts of circumstan- 
tial evidence, for the simple reason that in case of accideqjl 
no judicial enquiry afterwards investigates the exact point 
whether the engine-driver or signalman supposed to be in 
fault is or is not colour-blind. But, I’easoning by analogy, 
all the facts point in that direction, and like cttects must be 
taken to result from like causes. The man who, in the wide 
sea, unhesitatingly mistakes red for green, and green for 
red or white, is an eijually iierilous and untrustworthy guide 
on the engine of the Flying Dutchman. A mistake on his 
part, indeed, may be regarded as one of even greater peril, 
as the flight of but a single ininuie makes his error beyond 
any possibility of being retrieved ; while his own life, and 
that of hundreds of helpless passengers, may actually depend 
on his clearness of vision at that supreme moment. 

Among the various tests employed to detect the presence 
of colour-blindness, the best, simplest, and most efficient is 
that one known as Holmgren’s; and it may therefore 
interest our readers to uuderstand what this test really 
means. On the Great Northern line this system of testing 
has for many years been rigidly enforced, and crowned with 
marked success ; and from their manager’s official letter it 
will be best to take our description. 
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Ag.a preliminary trial, each candidate ia placed with his 
back to the light at a distance of fifteen feet, and then 
required to count the dots on a test cord, first with both 
eyes, and then with each ‘separately. If he satisfies the 
examiner so far, he is then tested by the use of Holmgren’s 
coloured wools, which consist of a collection of small skeins 
of coloured Berlin wool, each of which is loosely twisted up, 
and easily disentangled. The bundles include wools of red, 
orange, yellow, yellow-green, pure green, blue, violet-pui^ple, 
pink, brown, and grey, in various shades. These being 
plac^ in a pile, a skein of the special colour required for 
examination ia selected and set apart, and the candidate is 
required to choose from the heap before him other skeins 
which most closely resemble the sample, and place tliem 
side by side. His knowledge of every shade of colour, from 
absolute white to glaring red or brilliant green, ia thus 
clearly ascertained where no art of the crammer can possibly 
avail him. His actual clearness of colour-sight is decided 
by the way in which he performs his task, in the choice of 
colours held up to him at a distance of fifteen feet. One 
more confirmatory step of careful trial, and the ordeal is 
over, but not entirely until then. Liustly, the probationer 
has set before him thrt'e skeins, of vivid red like the red 
flag used for signals on railways, of bright yellowish-red, 
and of scarlet. If the man be red-blind, he will match 
the red sample with a dark green, or dark brown with 
shades which to the normal eye are darker than scarlet. 
The green-blind will select light green or light brown 
to match the scarlet shades which are lighter- than the 
sample. 

Of the varions other systems for testing the presence of 
colour-blindness in candidates for employment on board ship 
or as railway servants there is no occasion to make further 
mention, as the commissioners, after long and careful 
enquiry, distinctly pronounce Holmgren’s to be in all respects 
the most efficient and best fitted for general use. Of one 
only, now in use on the Chatham and Dover Railway, a 
word may be said, not simply because of its ingenuity, but 
also of itB entire difference from that which has been just 
dewailbedl, 

Th^ vmsaeatm there in use consists of a hollow tube 
fllXHit twMve iftches square and twenty-two inches lon^v at 
tibe end M w^h Is a revolving disc having let into it as 
near as posable the seven primary colours, great care being 
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taken that the red, green, and purple are of the same kue as 
tiie actual signals ; — thus : 



This disc is illuminated at the back, thus giving the 
colours much the appearance they have on the signals ; the 
appliance meets all necessary requirements, and is a fair if 
not a severe test of the men’s capability in quickly detecting 
colour. On examinatiun, candidates are instructed to look 
dorrn the tube, and at once state the exact name and nature 
of each colour ; and as by means of a handle any one of 
the colours can be shown separately, no two men coming up 
successively need have the same exact series in the same 
order. This is an important advantage ; for, when a number 
of candidates present tbemselves at one time, each man is 
eager to communicate to his fellow' precise particulars of the 
ordeal through which he has passed. 

It is evident, however, that this test, ingenious as it 
appears, is by no means so stringent as it might and ought 
to be } os Wilson, after describing it, adds a note to 
the effect that 'actual oases of colour-blindness are very 

* scarce, though it is not at all an uufrequent occurrence to 

* find men coming up, especially from the rural districts, 

* quite unable even to name the colonrs correctly — purely 
‘ nrom want of education.’ 

But ignorance of colours and colour-blindness, whether 
springing from hereditary disease or from dowmright sheer 
ignorance, caused by actual physical deficiency of vision or 
induced by excessive use of tobacco and ardent spirit, axe 
]i>^Ciid all question evils of such grave magnitude as to 
demand and to deserve the seatohing enquiry of which we 
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have eiideavoured to give our readers an outline. They will 
find in the report, besides those noticed in our brief review, 
many other details of great scientific interest, handled by 
men of ability and long exjferionce, in language of singular 
clearness easil}" understood b}*^ tlie non-scientific enquirer. 
Such points are the exact meaning of normal vision, the 
nature and use of the 8i>ectrum, the action of light upon the 
optic nerve, and the various theories of colour-vision, all of 
which Avill amply reptiy most careful study, and to a few of 
these we would now call the reailer^s attention as matters of 
real interest. 

When two objects are compared together fc>r colour, the 
large niajorit\' of persons will agiv<i as to their identity or 
difierence ; their descfriptioii of that difference may vary 
slightly, but in reality they recognise the same variations, 
and hence their vision is termed ' normal/ Uow this vision 
differs from that <.»f tht* colour-blind becomes at once ap- 
parent ^\heu the spectrum is used as a test. if a thin 
slice of white light fells on a prism of glass, it is decom- 
posed into a parti-coloured band, named the si>ectrum, the 
principal colours, as given by Newton, being red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet, at once clearly seen 
hj" those possessed <»f normal sight. If the light b<i that 
from the sun, innumerable black lines will be seen, more 
or less interrupting this series of colours, but always occu- 
pying the same j>ositioii as regards the colour in which 
they are situated, the more pronounced acting as milestones 
do to a road. A diagram, even without colours, will help 
to show what this band is like, and the aspect it assumes to 
normal vision, and to the two chief forms of colour-blind- 
ness, thus : — 

ytirmttl Vision. 
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To the violet-hUnd, from E to 6 all becomes greea, while 
to those sufferiog from colour-blindness, induced by disease, 
from C to E would appear pale drab, and from E to Li 
absolutely white. . Nor are ertjn these all the straiii^e 
defects ; for some red-green-blind would say that the red, 
orange, and yellow were all yolfow ; while others, again, 
whilst similarly describing the blue and violet part of the 
spectrum, would substitute green for yellow in the above 
description ; the brightest red would bo called dark green, 
tmd they would fail to see at all in the extremest red, the 
spectrum being actually shortened. 

Experiment has shown that every colour in nature, as seen 
by a nornial eye, can be expressed as a mixture of thr»*e, so 
that normal vision is tri-chroniatic ; wliile in n similar sense 
the more pronounced types of ordinary' colour-blindness are 
di-chromatic ; and it is actually true that to the red-blind 
Sind the green-blind there is one green in the sjx'ctruin w'hich 
they cannot distinguish from white. 

With regard to the value of colours to be used as signals, 
the desiderata are that they should be as bright as possible, 
and their colour as distinct ivhen viewed from a distance. 
Eow a red glass tnvnsmits about 10 per cent, of the lumi- 
nosity of the lamplight behind it ; it is also a saturated 
colour, and appears unaltered in hue from whatever distance 
it may be viewed, lllue is out of the question, as a blue 
ghiss will appear purple, or even whitish, by lamplight ; 
while its luminosity is at the b<.*st tmly 4 per cent, of the 
naked light, and in foggy weatlier may sink still lower. 
The choice, therefore, of a rod light as a signal is one in 
which theory and [iroctice actually agree, and it is in select- 
ing a second signal-light that the difliculty arises. The 
only colour for the latter purpose which the red-green-blind 
w'ould be able to distinguish with certainty from the red is 
the pure bine, just shown to be impracticable. The second 
signal, therefore, must be of the kind most suitable for 
normal colour-vision. Yellow, or greenish j'ellow, is inad- 
missible, as under some circumstances it might be mistaken 
for a white light, as is also the case with those greens which, 
when sufficiently light to be effective, allow some red rays 
to pass. It is for such reasons that most of the railway 
companies have adopted as a danger signal a rich ruby-red, 
and for a safety signal (where a white light is not used) a 
blue-gp%en, varying slightly on different lines. Of all the 
varioos signal-colours brought under the notice of the com- 
missioners, they specially note the sealed pattern standards 
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of red and green used in the Bojal Navj as the besi^ and 
suggest their adoption both for railways and the mercantile 
marine. It is to be hoped, therefore, that when the time for 
legislation comes this recommendation will be enforced. 
Any variety of usage in this respect, whether by land or sea, 
mnst sooner or later incrittfbly lead to disaster. The look* 
out man, or the engine-driver, who happens to pass from 
the one naval service to the other, or from a northern to a 
southern line of rail, must be secured as far as possible from 
the slightest chance of confnsion between differing systems 
and cc^es. The perilons flame of red, the g^en light of 
caution, and the white and welcome hue of safety, most tell 
him one and the same story, under nil circuinstances of time 
and place, be that story what it may. Under no circum- 
stances is the instant detection of the colour of a signal 
easy; and under some circumstances it is one of sadden 
difficulty. It often hapivens that a light cannot be seen 
until the approaching vessel is close at hand, when a single 
false move precipitates calamity. Stormy weather, at times, 
may be clear ; but far oftener the state of the air is such that 
a man, upon seeing the lights, is close upon the other vessel 
and has little or no time to make up his mind. Then comes 
the moment of peril. ‘ Red and green,’ says Captain 
Macnab, are the best lights, but wc want a better green,* 
which shall not turn white in a fog, and so change what 
looks like safety into sudden ruin. 

The commissioners, however, have not only well expended 
time and labour on an exhaustive enquiry, bat have unani- 
mously ;^eed on a scries of concise recommendations, on 
which, doubtless, some decided action will in due time be 
taken. They are in brief as follows : — 

1. That the Board of Trade, or other centra) authority, should 
schedule certain employments in ^ the mercantile marine, and on rail- 
ways, the holding of which by persons of defective vision either for 
colour or form, or who are ignorant of the names of colours, would in- 
volve danger to life and pro})erty. 

2. That the proper testing, both as to form and colour, of all emdi- 
dates for such employments should be compulsory .t* 

S. That the testing of all candidates should be entrusted to examinera 
certificated by ffie central authority. 

* Oddly enoi^h, the lamp of the glow-worm is of that vivid, hlaiab 
ffyi Dfw to specially needed ; never to be mistakwi for white. 

i; Rlsewhen in the report dangerous employments am specified ; 
ffioM of officers onboard ahip, eagiae-drivets, 

firemeit, and ^iOtami oa railwiqra 
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4. That the test for colour-vision be Holmgren’s; the sets of wools 

being approved by the central authority before use, especially as to the 
correctness of the three test colours, and also of the confusion colours^ 
If tins teat be satisfactorily passed, Jhen the candidate should be 
required to name witliout hesitation the colours employed as signals 
or lights, and also white light. ^ 

5. The tests for form should be those of Snellen ; and it would 
probably often suffice if half nornud vision in each cyo were required. 

€. A rejected candidate should have u right of appeal to an expert 
approved by the central authority. 

7. A full and complete certificate should bo given by the examiner 
to each approved cundidato, and a schedule kept of all persons examined 
and of employments showing rosults. 

8. Every third year, at least, persons filling scheduled employments 
should be oxamined for form vision. 

9. All tests and modes of examination t'j be inspected periodically 
by Bcientiftc, authorised exjicrt,^. 

10. That all colours uwd fur lights on hoard ship and for railway 
lamps should he uniform, atid gl:is.ses of the same colour as titered and 
green of the Koyal Navy ho getierally adopted. 

11. At ail periodical onquiries as to collisions or accidents, all 
witnesses as to the nature or position of coloured signal.s or lights should 
be liioinsclvcs tested for colour and li.irm-vi8ion. 

It is to be hoped, uot ouly that these wise recommeadations 
will be approved and adopted, but in due time rigidly enforced! 
So inncb, therefore, for the general well-being of the whole 
nation and the special welfare of the countless thousands of 
her citizens who, in ptir-suit of pleasure, business, or health, 
aw 80 continually exposed to the perils of travel by land or 
sea. In private life colour-blindness will, we suppose, always 
more or less prevail, as it does at present, though the sufiFerers 
will be hardly aware of the extent of the evil under which 
they labour, or even of its existence. Many a colour-blind 
man, for example, would be slow to believe that the orange 
on his plate at dessert is not the sober grey that he 
imagines, but of a ruddy yellow ; still less would be believe 
that one of the coins given to yesterday’s cabman was not 
a silver sixpence, but a golden half-sovereign ; or that the 
rose which adorns his dining-room is not, as he imagines. 
Hue, hut of bright crimson. Yet Dr. Edridge-Green, in his 
excellent handbook on colour-blindness, gives us many curioiM 
examples of this strange infiriuiiy. He tells os of one old 
sea-captain who once actually gave a sovereign to a water- 
man instead of a shilling, and frequently in giving change 
to hi! passengers mistook gold for silver, and at times found 
it haxd to distinguish even between a penny and a half-a- 
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crown, because of. their similarity of colour. To another 
friend — Mr. B. — a bright rainbow seemed destitute of all 
colour, and was merely a white arch in the sky, like a lunar 
bow seen by night. 

‘ Close at hand [says another^ witness] reds and greens are to me 
as to other people ; but at a distance my perception of a red colour U 
all astray. Standing at the edge of a large field glowing with scarlet 
poppies, I see them dearly up to a1)out :U) or 40 yards, beyond which 
distance th^ gradually ineige into a neutral tint and become lost.’ 
* My wife [siys a third witness] %va8 partially colour>blind ; <. she 
could not see the red coat of a soldier at 2U0 yards ; and a bright dis* 
play of orange-colour Aurora Borealis to her seemt’d absolutely white, 
llad she been set to drive a railway train, she would have driven it to 
destruction.’ 

Tbus it conics to pass that in a white or yellow fog, to an 
unhappy driver who is oolour-bliinl, the red anil green 
signals may seem to be actually identical, and the whit<e 
lamp, which appears to be saying ‘(Jo ahead in safety,’ is 
in reality of blazing red, warning him not to stir a yard 
further on the road to death. 

We can therefore only hen* repeal our oiMuiing remark.s 
as to the gravity of the whole question of colour-blindness, 
onr satisfaction at the able manner in which the com- 
mittee have conducted a difficult and most important 
enquiry. Of the value of their recominendation.s there can 
be no [wssible doubt ; all that remains is to see that they 
are adopted and enforced without delay. 
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Ast. VI. — Historical Manuscript e Commission. Thirteenth 
Report. Appendix. Part III. The Manuscripts of J. B. 
Fortescue, Esq., preserved at t>ropniore. Vol. 1. London: 
1892. 

present generation is sometimes reproached for its 
literary superficiality and its want of thoroughness. 
Bat though these faults are undoubtedly characteristic of 
large numbers of educated persons, the men of the coming 
century will not be able to reproach their i>rcdecessors with 
having left them without lasting literary and historical 
materials. Apart altogether from purely original works, a 
for greater number of hitherto unpublished treasures than 
is generally known have recently been rendered accessible to 
the student. If we think of them at random, we recollect 
at once the Verney and the Clarke papers, which have 
thrown so much light on the great Civil War and the 
* period preceding the Commonwealth. The Journal of Lady 
Mary Coke has made more vivid the society of the eighteenth 
century, and the publication of the first volume of the Drop- 
more manuscripts has now further added to our knowledge of 
the same period. , 

It is a curious fact that tht‘8e papers have remained 
unpublished and unrefeired to until the present time, and, 
from the sordid and unattractive form in which they are 
printed by the Stationery Office, their very existence is 
scarcely known to the public. They consist of correspond- 
ence and memoranda which were at one time in the pos- 
session of Lord Grenville, who, after his retirement from 
active political life, appears to have given considerable pains 
and trouble to their arrangement and preservation. Lord 
Grenville withdrew into private life in 1818, but he lived 
till 1834, and thus had ample leisure to peruse and arrange 
the large collection of papers which had accumulated in 
previous years. Since his death Lord Stanhope’s * Life of 
Pitt ’ and the Duke of Buckingham’s * Court and Cabinets 
of George III. and of the Regency ’ have been published ; 
but neither Lord Stanhope nor the Duke of Buckingham 
appear to have had access to Lord Grenville’s collection. 
Their present possessor, Mr. J. B. Fortescue, who inherited 
Dropmore and its contents from Lady Grenville, the widow 
of &e statesman, has placed them at the service of the 
Historical Sbuinscripts Commission, and they are thus, after 
TOL. oixEvn. no. ocouni. n 
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an intenral of moi:!B than half a centoij, laid before the 
reader of to-day. 

The present volnme, the only one yet published, may be 
divided into three distinct ' portions ; one which relates to 
Governbr Pitt and his family; another of purely literary 
interest, containing a comparatively small number of letters, 
chiefly from Horace Walpole and David Garrick ; and the 
third, by far the largest part, which treats of public aShirs 
from the beginning of Lord Grenville's political life, in 
1782, to the close of 1790, when he was raised te the 
peerage, and became leader of Mr. Pitt’s Administration in 
the House of Lords and Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, a date at which a distinct period of his career came 
to a close. Of the political life of this eminent statesman 
a complete sketch was given in this Review not quite five 
rears ago,* but the i>resent fresh materials add to our 
knowledge of his character and t>f the political state of 
Great Britaii» and Ireland during this period. ^ 

We lH>gin with the remarkable and vigorous person who 
at the beginning of the eighte»nth century had already 
made the name of Pitt well known to his contemporaries. 
Thomas Pitt was born in IC-Vl, but in tin’s correspondence 
wo meet him us Governor of Madras for the East India 
Company (to which post he was appointed in 1098), an 
imperious and able man, h »t tempered but kindly, bent on 
amassing richetj which he neither eoiild nor cared to enjoy, 
but which he obviously regarded as a foitune to be left to 
his children, though he was thoroughly determined that they 
should not squander it in his lifetime. He is interesting 
not only for his own marked individuality, and for being 
in some senses a typietil Anglo- Indian ruler of the period, 
but as the giaadfather of Lord Chatham and the great* 
giundfatber of William Pitt. The only hiatus in this suc- 
cession of able men was in the case of Robert Pitt, Governor 
Pitt’s son, who appears to ha\e wanted the noticeable 
qua'ities of his father and the great gifts of his son. In 
a large measure, the present correspondence is concerned 
with details in regard to the custody and sale of a diamond 
of extraordinary size and beauty which was purchas^ by 
Gorernor Pitt in the East, and sent home in charge of his 
soft' 

>- It itas boen sometimes said that Governor Pitt obtained 
lili fwtotto by means of this stone, but it is clear from many 

*Bdmbnrgh Iteview,’ Octobtr 188 *^. 
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of his letters, not only that he had ample private means long 
before he sold this jewel, but also that he had numerous 
other business transactions, thc^resulte of which were highly 
profitable. This remarkable jewel was sold in 1717 to the 
Eegent Orleans for 125,000f. . ^The stone,’ writes the 
Governor on June 20 of this j'oar, ‘ was sold for 2,000,000 
^ livres, sixteen to one pound sterling. I received the third 
‘ of the money, and the remainder is in four payments every 
^ six months, with 5 per cent, interest, for security of which 
‘ I have Crown jewc^ls, four parcels, one to be delivered with 
* each i^aymeiit/ This stateineni shows that the price, 
which is usually stated to have been lJjo,000/., has not been 
hitherto correctly given. The brilliant has been known in 
later times, sometimes as tlio Regent, sometimes as the Pitt, 
diamond; it is now among the national treasui*es in Paris, 
and has been valued, ii is said, at 4R0,0OO/. It is clear, 
from the account whicli Governor Pilt gives of the purchase, 
that the stone was fairly obtained, being bought in 1702, 
after good hard bargaining, from one Ramchund, a diamond- 
merchant. The gossip the day on this subject, like most 
gossip, wiis not good-nntured. It was summed up in Pope’s 
couplet — 

• Asloej* an l nake»l an Iiulian l:iy, * 

An liMiusst faetor .<olc a gtjiii away — * 

which comn»entat^>rs lia vc assumed had reference to Governor 
Pitt. Though nuf without foundation in the case of many 
of the ‘Nabobs’ of tlie East, this accusation did not apply 
to Pitt. Rut tbo sUmo has become so much one of the 
treasures of the world that the following account of its pur- 
chase is worth transcribing, if only for the description it 
gives of the commercial habits of an English ruler in the 
East in the eighteenth century. The letter was written on 
his way home in 1710, and after stating his reasons for 
putting the narrative on paper the Governor proceeds: — 

‘About two or ilirce years after my arrivall in Maderasa, whicli was 
in July 16D8, 1 heard that there were large diamouds in the country to 
hee sold, which I incouraged to bee bmught downc, promiseing to bee 
their chapman if they would hee reajionable therein ; upon which 
Ramchund, one of iho mo*»t eminent diamond-merchants in those parts, 
came downe about December 1701, and brought with him a huge 
rough stone al^iout 805 mangeloenn, and some small ones which mysehe 
and others bought. But hec asking a very extravagant price Ibr the 
great one, 1 did not thinke of mealing with it, when hee left it with 
mee for some days, and then came and took it away againe; and did 
BOO Beverall times, not insisting upon less tb^ two hundred thousand 
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pagodoes, as 1 bet;t rameniber. I did not bid him above thirty 
thousand, and liad little thoughts of buying it, for that I considered 
tliere were many and great risgoes to bee run, not only in cutting it, 
but also whether it would prove fowle or cleane, or the water goode ; 
besides I thought it too great an amount to bee adventured Imme on one 
bottome. But Kamchuud, resolving to return sf>eed51y to his owns 
country, soe that, I best remember, it was in Febiniary following, hce 
came againe to mee (with Vincaly Chittce who was allways with him 
when I discoursed him about it), and pressed mec to know whether I 
resolved to buy it, when hee came downe to 100,000 pagodoes, and 
something under, before wee parted, when wee agreed upcm a day to 
meete and make a filial! end thereof, one way or other, which I believe 
was the latter end of the aforesaid month, or the beginning of March. 
Wee accordingly niett in the consultation roome, wlierc, alter a great 
deale of talke, I brought him downe to 55,000 }>agodoes, and advanced 
to 45,000, resolving to give noe more, and hee likewise rest^lved not to 
abate; soe deliver^ him up the stone, and wee tooke a friendly leave 
of one another. Mr. Benyon was then writeing in my closett, with 
whom I discoursed what had passed, and t'dd him now I was cleare of 
it, when, about an hour after, my servant brought mee word that 
Kamchund and Vincaly Chittoe were at the door ; who being called in, 
they used a great many expressions in praise of the stone, and told mee 
hee had rather 1 should buy it than anyVxxly ; and to give an instance 
thereof offerd it for 50,000. Soe, believing it must bee a pennyworth 
i^it proved good< I offerd to part the 5,000 pagodoes that was then 
between us, which hee would not hearken to, and was goeing out of the 
roome againe, when hee turned back and told mce I should have it for 
49,00(t. But I still adhered to what 1 hiui before offerd him, when 
presently hce came to 48,0ft0, and made a solemn vow that bee would 
not part wdih it a pagodoe under ; when 1 went againe into the closett 
to Mr. Benyon and tuid what had p£ured, saying that if it w'as Wfuth 
47,500 it was worth 48,000 ; soe closed with him for that sum, when 
hee delivered mee the stone, for which I paid him very honourably, as 
by my books appears. And 1 here farther call God to wttnease that I 
never used the least threatening word at any of our ineetcingH to induce 
him to sell it mee, and God himselfe knows it never was as much as in 
my thoughts soe to doe. Since which I have had frequent and C 4 >n- 
siderabie deallings with this man, and trustiMl him wdth seveTall sums of 
money, and ballanced sevorall accounts with liim, and left upward.*^ of 
2,000 pagodoes in his hands at my comeing away ; soe had 1 used the 
least indirect means to have gott it from him, would hce have made 
bimselfe satisfaction when hee has had my money soe often in his 
hands? — or would I have trusted him aOerwanis, as 1 did, ftiwferable to 
all other diamoud-raerchants? As this in tlie truth, soe I hope for 
Ood*8 blessing on this and all other my affaires in this world, and 
fien^ happiness hereaAer/ (P. 41.) 

Curious as is the history of this jewel, the most per* 
manent interest of the correspondence is the lig-ht which it 
throws on tJie character of Goveraor Pitt. On November 8, 
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1708 , he writes the following shrewd and kindly letter to bis 

son ; — 

‘ Port St. George. — I hope you have, long since, safely arrived in 
England, and delivered that which, if it answers my expectations, has 
not its fellow. 1 could wish, though I abated something ot its true 
value, that the Crown would buy it, *for the like will never be had 
again in these parts. I sent Sir Stephen Evance the model by the 
DueJuss^ but have received no answer. X strictly enjoin you to be 
dutiful to your mother, and loving to your brothers and sisters, and 
advise you to enter the Inns of Court, and go to Oxford for three or 
four years for the study chiefly of civil law. You should also make 
yourself master of fortification and gunnery. Take great care of what 
company you keep, and make it a strict rule never to lend money but 
where you have unquestionable security, for generally by asking for it 
you lose your friend and it too. Copy/ 

In a subsequent letter we find the Governor doing a piece 
of profitable 2)rivate business, giving sound advice to his 
family, and acting a thoroughly good-natured part toward 
two young men without money' and friends : — 

‘ 1704-5, February 7. Fort St. George.— I should be glad to heiir 
tliat you had more duty, and your mother more wit, than to let differ* 
ence» between you become so public os to be. as they are, the discourse 
of these remote parts. ^ 

* I have seat nothing to your wife but a letter, because I intend to 
follow speedily, liomember, both of you, that good management is as 
necessary to prenerve an estiite as to raise one. Stick close to your 
studies so a.s to make yourself master of comruou and civil law ; and 
preserve what you know of mercantile and maritime affairs.* (I*. 14.) 

In the next letter the Governor is in a passion with his 

troublesome family : — 

‘ 1700, September 22. Fort St. Gec>rge. — Tins comes by the Danes* 
ship, who, not staying for convoy anywhere, may' chance to get home a 
month or two before the LoyuU Cooke ... by whom 1 shall write 
as fully as the confused condition you have all put me in, will per- 
mitt. What hellish jdanct is it that influences you all, and causes such 
unaccountable distraction, that it has publislied your shame to the world ; 
which has so afiected me that 1 cannot resolve what to doe, I wish 
you nor none of your family l>e at the bottome of it. My letters from 
several friends are full of your extravagancies, and in what vaine- 
gloriouB manner yoti went down to the election at Old Sarum, and what 
charge you put me to in house*keeping whilst there. What is it that 
you mean by this ? I find you have exhausted your owm fortune and 
your wife’s too ; and are you now broaching mine 7 Have a care what 
you doe, for 1 assure you if 1 find a just cause, I will cutt off you and 
all your family from ever haveing to doe with any thing of mine; and 
I have very much adoe to forbear turning you out of being one of 
my attorneys by this ship, for, one of your principles and that takea 
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sadi courses as you doe, is not to be trusted. I wish gameing bee not 
rife in your famUy, or dtherwise you could neTer have spent soe con* 
siderable an estate in soe short a time. Whenever I am certain that 
any of my children game I will, by all that is good, disinherit them. 
Have all of you shook hands with^'^anie, that you regard not any of 
the tyes of Christianity, humanity, consanguinity, duty, good morality 
or anything that makes you differ from b^ts, but must run from one 
end of the kingdonie to the other, aspersing one another and aiming at 
the mine and destruction of each other ? — that you should dare to doe 
such an unnatural and approbious action as to turue your mother and 
sisters out of doors / — ^for which 1 observe your frivolous reasonHy and 
was astonished to read them ; and 1 no lossresiiit what they did to your 
child at Stratford. But I see your haud is against every one of them, 
and every one against you, and your brother William to liis last dying 
minute. How do you tbinke this has chagrine<l mee, and what anxious 
as well as desperate thoughts has it brought into my mind, and dampt 
my desire of ever seeing you more, or any of you all, for I can promise 
myselfe noe comfort of you. I have by my letters on the Lo^all Cookt 
put your brother and sisters under the care and rlisposall of cousin 
George Pitt and brother Curgenven, for the (iisipliei and uneiisyneas of 
these unhappy and unparalleled dexStractions amongst you, have ex* 
tremely discomposed mee and obstructed inee in my business, and has 
made mee to deter uiy c(«melng till January on the TunkervUie* (P. 20.) 

In 1709 Governor Pitt was recalled, and in a long letter 
written in May 1710 he gives a summary of his work as an 
administrator. The letter itself is dated from Bergen, the 
Governor having taken passage from the Cape in a Danish 
vessel. In ‘ this melancholy place of Bergen * he was kept 
until the end of the year by reason of the difficulty of 
getting safely to England. We give an extract from this 
lengthy epistle to conclude these quotations from the cor- 
respondence of this noticeable person. The former letters 
have shown us something of his personal and private 
character. Now wo see him as an administrator. After 
giving an account of the proceedings on his resignation of 
office, and of the appointment of his succesi^or, who died 
before he ha<l really entered on his office, he goes on to 
speak of his probable real successor, and continues 

* I delivered it up in the moAt flourishing that ever any place 
of the world waa in, vastly rich notwitliMtanding our great losses, and 
fluDous ^lougbout all parts of the world for our honourable and 
juat dealing; free from all manner of tyranny, extortion, oppreesson, 
or eorfttpUon as to mee (I wdsh I could averr the same of others), 
Kfipcii 1 suppressed as far as it was in my power, and prevented its bfung 
vreij buHliensome to the qommonalty ; which occaAioned the clamours 
<^mos6 few are the scum and scorne of the place, yet support^ 
by thet/eormfK)ndents in England, who study to promote tl^ir pfivale 
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interest at the hazafd o£ sacrificing that of all the adrenturers. This 
is demonstrable by their last yeare’s generall lefter, of which I had the 
perusall, when I admired as much at the weakeness of theit manage- 
ment as I did at their mullice and false suggestions of mee. I shall 
give but few instances here of the ilourishing condition of Maderass. In 
May or June last there was at ono tijii|> fifty sayle of Bht|)s in the roade, 
besides small craft at least 200 ; tlie revenues of last yoare amounting 
between 70 and 800,000 I pagodas, of which above 10,000 arises out of 
the Mint. The place, when 1 left it, was not onely admired but in favour 
of all Uie kings and princes in those parts ; a regular and peaceable 
government within ourselves, and continued friendship of all about us. 
I brought the trade of the King of Siam to our |>ort, and sent them 
away soe well satisfy ed that 1 believe they will return and settle a 
factory, which may probably open a trade for Japan ; and tiiO favours 
from the present Great Mogull [Bahader Shah, formerly Shah AulumJ 
are without a president. 1 had two v<^t8 from him, and the honour of 
severall letters, and a phirrnuund under Ids greate seale, made up in a 
|)aper under his privy ficale, wherein ho tenders mee tlie command of 
five thousand horse, and to Inivc the pay without doeiiig service. And, 
wee of all Europeans, were the only favourites; the Duleliat the same 
time were put out of Golcunda.* 

‘It was expected that the King, after hee bad cutt off his brother 
Cawne Biix [third mix td* Aurungzebe], would have stayed at least 
6 months at Golcunda, when I imselfe purposed to have went up . . , 
when [Ij would have endeavoured, though at the exjxnce of my life 
and fortune, to have procured them such an establisliinent as the like hdd 
not been to any European nation for privi ledges and profiit ; but the 
King’s return to quell an iii8urrecti<*n in the heart of his country 
frustrated that design, and am glad it did, for nothing ]>erplcxeB a 
man’s thoughts more than doeing good and faithfuil service for an 
ungrateful] people, as it has been my case with tlds Company.’ (P. 44.) 

tn 172(5 Governor Pitt died, and thereupon no little family 
dissension and litigation ensued in connection with his pro- 
perty. But with tliis we are not now concerned. Much of 
the correspondence which immediately follows consists of 
letters from Robert, the eldest son of Governor Pitt, to his 
son Thomas, complaining of his extravagance, and trying to 
limit his expenses. It is the natural drawback to the whole* 
sole publication of papers which have been accumulated by 
a carefol hand, and which extend over a length of years, that 
a large quantity of material is printed which has long ceased 
to have any permanent interest. In the case of records 
published by a public department this is, perhaps, unavoid- 
able ; but it is a moot point whether it would not be to the 
advantage, both of the historical student and of the general 
reader^ if such correspondence as that preserved at Drop? 
more were somewhat more rigorously edited. 
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The papers which relate to Thomas Pitt, grandson of the 
Governor, are less personal than those which precede them, 
and arc of some pnblic interest. This gentleman was a person 
of considerable political importance in the South-West of 
England ; he was Warden of the Stannaries and Steward of 
the Dnchy of Cornwall. Prom his correspondence we are 
able to revise with much vividness the rotten electoral con- 
dition of the country at the end of the reign of George II. 
It was a political feature of the time which has formed 
material for the comment of historians of the eighteenth 
century, but we can understand it better when, as in these 
letters^ we are brought, as it were, into direct contact with 
it. In the election of 1 747 Thomas Pitt was the agent of 
the Prince of Wales for the purpose of securing, by fair 
means or foul, the return of his supporters for various cor- 
rupt and small boroughs in Cornwall. He was not so suc- 
cessful as he expected, or as his strenuous efforts deserved ; 
but with this we are not concerned. It is not, however, the 
man who interests ns, but the characteristic features of the 
political life of the time which he illustrates. The letters 
on the subject of the election give a very lifelike sketch of 
electioneering in 1747. No doubt it w^as a vulgar and venal 
business ; but, after all, there w-as a certain rough sincerity 
about it, which cannot be said of the vague promises, never 
to be fulfilled, with which our Jln^de^siecle candidate beguiles 
a constituency. Tlie letters are written to Dr. Aysoougb, 
Thomas Pitt’s brother-in-law, who was, if it may be per- 
mitted to take in vain the name of so illustrious a person, 
the Mr. Sehuadhorst of the Prince of Wales’s party, Tlie 
two letters which we have selected are as follow : — 

* 1747, June 12 , Boconxiock. — Your meHseDger found me ... at 
Trewitliin, where, with young Mr. Hawkin.s and his father, i was 
coTimlting what nieasuren to puraue at Gram pound. The dissolving 
Parliament ho soon has a little disconcerted our Hchemes, . . . On 
Wednesday we went round tlie tow'ii, and found the [>eople, as one must 
expect in such a venal place, soine open in promising us, and others 
hanging off to see what they can make of it ; but none said they had 
]>roDiised against us, not even those wdio we know are determined 
against us, but said it was time enough to promise. On the whole, I 
liave no more reasm ... to despair of success than I had before. 

. . . The worst tiling against us is tlie Mayor being of the adverse 
party, which was owcing to my being ill at tlie time of that Section 
in October last; for be will certainly admit 32 freemen weobjeet 
to, tipcm the poll; and perhaps reject 13 of ours, sworn in October 
1741, and now objected to. As you tell me 1 am not to give up on 
any appearance of diffieuJtiei^ I Lave issued £or(h the insidoous aigne- 
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ment plentifully ; and, if my colleague furnishea.hia equal part, it may 
do the busineas, 1 hare likewise bid high for the Mayor.* 

* The next is Bodmin ; there, though I think we shall carry one, 
yet the scene is changed. . . . Larodu's agent will endeavour to make 
all Laroche’s friends vote for Mr. Hunt, and, for ought I know, it will 
be easitsr to carry both than he scrambling for one. ... I have laid 
out both ways, and am not without hopes of l)oth there. 

‘ As to Cainelibrd, I look upon it to be quite secure ; but 
Phillipps still persists in desiroing to have Lord Londonderry there. 
Bossiney I look ui>oii likewise as secure, at least in conjunction with 
Mr, Wttrtley ; but I am in hopes of jockeying him out of the other 
[seat], he having %vrote me that he had talked with Lord Edgecombe 
about that place, telling him that ho intended slanding there himself, 
and supporting my interest for the other. Lord Edgecombe hal 
promised to give Wortley his interest. He has wrote a letter to the 
May or recoin mending the person I shall name to be chosen with liimhelf, 
and, at die same time, tells tlie people he will not sorve them ; and by 
this promise of Lord Edgecombe, be is secure from any opposition, and 
will save his money. Now, as he recommends my interest, I cannot 
appear against him ; but by a proper appliaition on niy hide*, and a 
failure of the like from him, which 1 must tmppiy, a spirit may arise 
among the voters to chuao a person that is not above representing 
them. 

* As to Foy (Fowey) and Lustwitlnel, I am sifting and inquiring. I 
have hopes of both, hut am not suliiciently got into the knowledge o] 
their situation. Neither can 1 sjHj;ik anything positive of Okeharnpton ; 
but by the conversation I had with Luxmore as I passed through the 
town, there is great rea^son to hope for success. ... I will he 
as active and diligent as possibly 1 can. I will spare no pains, nor 
scruple running any risijue to proiimte the service of my master, who 
has i>ottnd me to him by the indissoluble lie of gr.'ilitude for the favours 
and honours bestowed on me. . . . You tell me 1 am to spare 
neither money iior puns; to the utmost <»f my |K)wer I sdiall not, but 
the latter wdll hold out much longer than the Ibrmer. . , . No men 
can attack to any puriioso without amniunition sufficient for the attack,* 
(P, 110.) 

Same to the Snuie. 

^ 1747, June l;l. Boconnock. — It will, I believe, be improper for 
me to attend Old Sarum election. 1 am glad, therefore, you will take 
tlse management of it upon you. As to whether I would be chosen 
there myself, I cannot answer tliat ])ositively till 1 have been at Oke- 
hampton. ... I think the best w'ay will be to postpone the Old SArum 
election till that at Okeharnpton is over. ... If 1 would be elected at 
Old Sarum, 1 will send a messenger with a letter directed for you at 
Mr. Tirreira ; so, if you receive no message from me to the contrary, 
prooetMl to ele^ those of the Prince*s naming. The enclosed is a list 
of tiie voters, and what ley vote for. Do not show it to any one, not 
even to the Prince. 

*As for Grampound, J think we can cany it, but it must. cost 
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damnably dear. The villutus have got a-head to that degree, and rise 
in their demands so extravagantly, that I have been very near damning 
them, and kicking them to the devil at once. The dirty rascals di^iae 
20 guineas as much as a King's Sergeant docs a half guinea fee. If it 
had not been for the orders by your letter, spare neither jiains nor 
money, I would not have gone on at such a rate. ... If I have not a 
laige supply speedily, all that is done will be lost. . , • How came you 
to allott 500/. for Okehampton ? What would that mgnify if there is 
an opposition ? It will but little more than pay the common oxpences 
of a quiet election. ... I could not talk to Lu.Kmore of less than 
1,000/. . . . When 1 see him, I must tell him the 500/. is in part. • « 
Mr. Gregor has engaged, and is now trying at Tregony what may be done* 
I took his bouse in my w*ay to Gram pound and luckily found only Madefin 
at home. I found her in a right key, and . . . quite alone. Tou will 
say that was the lucky opportunity of putting the question. 1 did not 
neglect the happy monr^ent, and she took it gree<iily, and I thought she 
had been then satisfied ; but she desired another meeting, which I gave 
her, and satisfied her by telling her that lier son would, immediately 
upon Mr. Gregor’s engaging openly against Lonl Falmouth, be made 
gentleman uslier to the Prince, with a salary of 100/. a year; and for 
the expences of the election, provided he carryed one, he should have 
1,000/, This is what . , . his Royal Highness ordered to ofier* 
How feu: he can carry it I will not pretend to «iy, but it is worth the 
salary of the place to detach him for [from] Lord Falmoulh. • . . I 
think it worth while for somebody to come down ; it riionld be one 
that can bustle well, and be of some help to the little old man.* (P. lit.) 

However important it may be to realise thoroughly the 
electoral warfare in the Cornish boroughs in the past, it is 
pleasant to turn from this political corruption to the perusal 
of some characteristic letters from Garrick and Walpole* 
Here is one which the former writes to his friend Bei’enger— 
an invitation to Hampton. It brings us very close to the 
great actor. It helps us to understand his cheery presence, 
and the mobility of his nature, and his i>opularity among his 
friends. It is written on Easter Sunday. 

‘Thank yon again and again for your very obliging and always 
agreeable lettera. Your trouble in preventing my fighting yard'arm 
and yard*arm with Captain Hood (which by the bye I had rather do, 
than lick the whiskers of liza cara p/zosa)^ demands my beat and 
warmest thanks. Cou'd not you, my dear friend, have smuggled my 
name upon a card, and then, Vaffmye est Jui(t, 

*Bn% think you, my merry wag, that I will so ill requite your kind- 
ness to mq, ea to bring you down this blistering weatlicr to Hampton} 
What f abwlijl draw you from those ilapant donghilis which are placed 
so near yoti| and to the breath of which you op^ your eura^Ufed 
nosl^ to sniif hyacinibhs, gilly flowers, violets, snowdr^ and 
jMlyanthusei f Sbali the sweet music of Hackney coaches, mnmns and 
tid%^, be qmfeangid fer tbe chirping of bir^ the cackling of 
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the goliliug <»f tiirkeyfi, and the grunting of hog.s ? Heavens forfend ! 
No, my dear Kichard, 1 love you too well to briifg you from the lap of 
noise and luxury, to repose your high-tuned spirits sub tegwine fagi. 
Let the suo leave off his playing at bo-peep — put on his flame-coloai^ 
garment and make the mews os hot ns the Devil's oven, and then, my 
master, you sliall run through dust for^H miles till you are almo^ 
choked, and we will brush you, clean *you, and lay you down softly 
upon the banka of the Thames, till the salads, custards, and sillibubs 
are ready to regale you. In short to l>e plain with you, we shall 
expect that the echo at Hampton (and there is no finer) shall repeat 
your pleasantry very soon and give you dash for dash ; for she can only 
match you, and give you as got'>d as you bring. So much for that— ^ 
when did you see the delectable Rust ? That a man with such a head 
and heart for society, sliould be laid by the heels for the third of his 
life — t’is a damncil shame ; and we his many companions should bring 
an action against th<‘ <u>liege for llilse impri.Honnient ! Hut 1 must stop 
my nonsensical career, ns Sir Sidney's gallop was by a subpoena, as the 
b^rer of this will hardly sUy/ 

^ Madame throws her love at you, for the messenger wont take it.* 

* What a scrawl ! always in a hurry, and a damned hand at the best.* 
(P. 151.) 

Letters by Walpole are so clever that any fi'esh specimens 
of them are always welcome. Here we find him correspond- 
ing, during his inemoniblc visit to Paris in 17C5, with Miss 
Anne Pitt, the sister of Chatham, who was at one time 
maid of honour to Queen Cart^line. She was a brilliant and 
attnictive woman of society. Walpole himself said of her, 
in connexion with lier famous brother: ‘ Jls se resemblent 
‘ commo deux gouttes de feu.* In these papers we find her 
in communication with others than Walpole, but our space 
will not permit of too lengthy quotations. Some extracts, 
however, must be made from correspondence hitherto un- 
I>nblisbed. Here, then, is a letter from Paris, full of vivacity, 
which gives a bright picture of the Court life which Walpole 
criticised and enjoyed :~ 

*1705, OctoT>cr M. riwis. — Before I came to Paris I flattered 
myself that you had some regard for tue, and wou*d not be sorry to gee 
me in England again. Was addressing me to Madame do Rochfort tlie 
way to make me return ? Do not pretend to plead two or three most 
obliging letters to her in my favour : one has read of ancient politicians, 
I forget when and where thej^ lived, who used to give letters of credit 
upon a neighbouring Prince to those they wish^ to destroy, with a 
postscript recommending the bearer to a halter. Modem policy is 
l>etter bred, and when it wants to get rid of one, sends one to Gtree 
or Madame de liootalkrt. What lagnifies whether one is hanged or 
enehaated, if one never has it in one*s power to return home? Tour 
friend, Madam, tells me you have long promised her a visit; but you 
was loo wise to make it, and I akme am the bubble. In tmtii she 
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exercises Ler power, t^is enchantress does, in a manner Very different 
from Mesdames the witches her predecessors, for she turns ail her sub- 
jects into reasonable creatures and makes them fit to converse ever with 
her. At a little stipper t’other night in her apartment at the Luxem- 
bourg, there was but one of us that had four feet He was in the shape 
of an Angola cat, but as gentle, ^nsible, and agreable as his mistress ; 
you youi^f Madam, cat-hater as you are, would have stroked him. 
He is the Due de Nivernois’s particular friend, who has his. picture on 
his snuff-box, and between tliem they have lately written some fables, 
which I am to see, and which 1 am told exhibit such a knowledge oi 
the quadriped kind, that most {people think the philosopher Ithomin* 
agrobis must have had the chief paw in them. 

* The quarrel I have with you, Madam, for having introduced me to 
such pleasing company, has extinguished the memory of a lesser injury. 
I fell in love at Chantilii with a corheille and determined at my return 
to be the founder of corheilles in p]ng!and. The first thing I heard on 
my arrival at Paris was that the model of one was already gone to Mrs. 
Pitt. I was enraged— but if I am never to return how does this effect 
me ? Madame de Kochfort says you have sent her a list of twenty 
questions about depth, quantity of eartli. ... I know the whole, but 
will not give you a tittle of information. Should I ever esca[)e from 
the magic circle in which you have placcil me, wliat pleasure it will be 
to find a pre|x>sterou8 corbeille at Pitsburg ! Strawberry Hill shall give 
itself airs, and ridicule your barbarous attern[>ta. They ask mo a 
thousand questions about Pitdmrg ; I tell them it is a vile fjuinffettr^ 
tliat has nothing but verdure, and prospect, a!»d a imreel of wihl trees 
that have never been cut into any shape, and :ls awkward if they had 
been transphinted out of l^aradise : tliat you fancy you are making 
something of the house, but that you have been too long out of France 
not to have lost all taste ; that you will not have so much as an anti- 
chamber full of cooks, chatiDg-dishes, and footmen in dirty night caps. 

^Tlie Due de Nlvernois appears in much better health tlian when he 
left England. Tho’ he is vei^' good to me I have seen much less of him 
than 1 wish, for France is so changed that they ]>asH near five months in 
the country. It ia true a ftastoral life appears a strange thing without 
green fields 1 cannot yet divest myself of my northern prejudices, nor 
reconcile myself to landscape.*! built of stone and clialk. 

* Madame de Mirepoix, as 1 told her, is the most constant of women, 
for I found her wil/t a cut tn her lap^ drinking tca^ and as obligittg to me 
OS formerly. It is a little inconvenient that she is so great a favourite 
with the King, whicli leaves her but few moments to l>estow ou Paris. 
Her talents and her favour are so acknowledged, that most people 
think she might be Prime Minister and a Cardinal, if site pleased ; and 
yet abeia so moderate, and inattentive to making her fortune, that she 
every now and then gives it a wicked blow at Pharaoh. Whisk haa 
stepped in a little to save her, for you know, BCadam, it takes a l<mg 
tinke to ruin one’s s4f by odd tricks. Her houseda extremely pretty ; 
her litde cabinet and libiary charming. Madame de Benthmm has a 
very fine house opposite to the Coiirs de la Reioe. I was a little 
unlucky ; it was a fine moonlight thrown ovep the garden, river, and 
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terrafises. She ordered me to admire the view ; 1 rabbed my eyes and 
those of toy almanac, for I protest to you, on seeing noting but white, 
I thought it was December and a scene of frost and snow. 

^ The Court is gone to Fontainbleau^ whither they say I must follow 
it ; must 1 ? 1 dont love Courts. Nay, I saw this t'other day in its 

highest point of glory ; the wild beast ef the Gevaudan is killed, and 
actually in the Queen's antichamber at Versailles, where it was 
exhibited to the foreign Ministers and nou8 autres iirangert. It is a 
very laq^ wolf to be sure, and they say has twelve teeth more than 
any of the species, and six less than the Czjirina.* The Due de Richtlieu, 
whose lamp is to go out in a ballet, has ordered nine operas for Fon- 
tainbleau, but I am not one of the beasts which their music wou'd ever 
draw after it. To tell you the truth, Madam, if I was a maker of 
nations, 1 think I ecu' d make an agTea!)le one out of France and Eng* 
land ; but 1 do not quite like either as they are. I shall not pick and 
chtise the materials, till I have seen a little more of this country ; the 
plan I invite you to adjust with me some fine evening at Pitsburg, for 
thither I will return if there is a tiilisman left on this side of the 
Persian talcs to break Madam dc Koch fort's enchantments. Oh ! she 
is an artfull sorceress and appears so gentle and natural ! There is no 
particular beauty and youth to frighten one and put one upou's guard. 
She appears the most rational humane being upon earth, and then 
when one comes down stairs, there is a straw or something laid at the 
threshold of the Luxembourg, arnl one cannot stir a foot over it. 

‘ Let me see, Madam, it is the beginning of October ; planting is noj 
begun ; the pa|>er-miin hm dirt?ip|x>inted you, the carbeilU was wrong 
and must l)e made over again : iny Lady Bute is but little in town, 
my Lady Cardigan is at Blacklicath, the balls for the prince and 
princess of Brunswic are taking breath, Mesdames de Leiilern and 
Masscrano are at home but twice a week, you dont live much at my 
Lady Harrington's and the evenings are very long; yes, you have full 
time to write me a very long letter ; and having no news is no excuse, 
for you see what a volume one can pen without having a tittle to say. 
Why, there is no more in my letter than if my Lord Sandwich had 
written it, and signed it Anti-Sejanus. On the contrary I pique 
myself on writing as many words without meaning, as iV 1 hoped 
for the favour of the City of London ; and 1 do more than their best 
authors can, fdl whole {>agea without having recourse to Billingsgate. 
Wont you reward such merit? Whether you do or not I shall still be 
yours.’ (P. 140.) 

Another letter to the same friend is filled with the account 
of a letter supf^sed to have been written by Rousseau to the 
King of Prussia — a jfeti d* esprit of which Walpole was the 
author, aud of which he was obviously proud. This also 
appears in the correspondence with Miss T^tt. 

■ I . 

♦ The story of the wolf is repeated in the same lively manner, thon^ 
not in ihe same words, in Walpole's letters to Lady Hervey of the 
3rd October, 1765, and to Mr. Conway of the 5th October. 
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In the letter which we next quote the good^nature of 
Walpole is apparent. He was ready to execute commissions 
for his friends ; and if he did not like the business, bis distaste 
for it is at any rate veiled with charming skill. The letter 
shows too how, even in the,raiddlo of the eighteenth century, 
the sportsmen of Paris tried to copy the gentlemen of England, 
just as they do at the end of the nineteenth century :~ 

*1766, March 1. Paris, — At last. Madam, I Iiave the honour of 
sending you the design of a ceiling, whu-li you wou’d bare received 
much sooner if the person who drew it had not l>ccn very ill, I enclose 
Monsieur MarietteVs letter as a pierc jusit^intlive^ which w'ill prove to 
you, Madam, that I had teazed him with my impatience. 

*The design, I think, very beautiful ; it is in the newest style, and 
taken in some ineiisuro, as everything hero is now, from the oldest 
style, that is the antique. It may bo exeeut^'d either in stucco, colours, 
or chiaro sr^ro^ and tills only the cove, leaving the ceiling, as you 
ordered, vaciint, except the small rose in the middle. The direction?* 
accompany it, 

‘ Your late silence, Miidam, »h<» nor like my imjiaticnoe, makes me 
fear vou have thouglit me dilatory. I trust 1 shall now statu! excused. 
Am I to order, or torbear ordering my Lady Cardigans commodes? 
I hope neither you nor she blame my caution. I could not help stating 
a difficulty which I had experienced invKelli and which has prevented 
aiy making some purchases to whiiuh I had great inclination. Whatever 
commands you may Ivave for me, let mo beg to know tlumi soon; 1 am 
thinking of my l•€^turn, and projHxse i? for the end of this month or 
beginning of the next. 

* We are occupied here (with due de ference and distance) as you, 
all you, generally are in England; thnt is, with the l^arliarnent and a 
horse race. On the tirxt subject, tlie Parliament had won the last 
heat, and jockey’d the commi.«su>n in Lretogne; but two nfghta jigo 
the king knocked up three groom.'^ a mortier in the middle of the 
night, and it is said some of those gontlein#*n of the Turf will be 
distanced* The latter article makes full ns much noise. Lord Forbes 
and Count Lauragais rode a race on the. pfnine dr all Paris 

was present. The latter s horse was ill, died that night, was opened, 
and proved to have been poisoned. You cannot imagine the noise 
this makes. fVe are treated as if w e were assassins, subjects 

and disciples of the Czarina. It is in vain that I a.Hstire them that 
poison is the only trick I never heard allowed t»f at Newmarket, and 
that a man would forfeit his honour who HboiiM practice any cheat 
that is not according to the known rules. The truth, I believe, is that 
national honour interfered, and Uiat an KagUsli groom lielongifig to 
Lauragais himself, or to Lord Forbes (for I scorn to clear a difficulty 
with^t starting a greater), committed the fact that the fottr-fooUsd 
e|ira}:aon of his couiitry might be sure of the victory. In the mean* 
time the spirit of racing has taken root, and < pakfremers will be 
substituted to peUU maiires* As Mottsieur do Launtgais, tvho has 
introduced this lystem of EngLsh policy^ is now amongst you, 1 hope 
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he will bring back the true code, the unwritten law, dictated in 
thcMtt wiee and virtuous ages,, when the legislators themselves con’d 
not write. If Mr. Hume means to preserve his renown here, be must 
return in a white sattin waistcoat, black cap, nankin breeches, and 
tight boots.’ (P. 154.) 

We must now turn to tbc correspondence which belongs 
to the period of Lord Grenville’s public career. The docu- 
ments published in the work known as ^The Court and 
‘ Cabinets of George III.’ have already placed in marked 
contrast liis dignified and solid character, and the self-con- 
scious and irritable nature of his elder brother. This fresh 
material heightens the contmst. We are more conscious 
than ever of the morbid ‘ fussiness ’ and irritability of the 
Marquis of Buckingham, whose natural ability was rendered 
almost useless by his want of moral fibre. When we first 
encounter him in this correspondence, in 1782, he was Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland under Lord Slielburne’s Administra- 
tion, his bi*other being Chief Secretary. Public attention 
was concentrated in Ireland upon the question of a Re- 
nunciation Act to clear iij> any doubts ns to the inability 
of the English Parliauieut to h*gi.slate internally in Ireland, 
or of the English law-courts to entertain Irish litigation. 
The repeal of Poynings’ Act and other restraining laws ajf- 
peared not to have been wholly effectual, and Lord Temple, 
as he then was, set himself lieart and soul to accomplish the 
change in its eutirt^ty. As already stated in an earlier paper 
in this Review, the Prime Minister was disinclined to burden 
himself with this question. Temple and Grenville, on the 
other hand, were imj>re8sed with its necessity. Hence the 
letters from the Lord-Lieutenant to his Chief Secretary in 
London were full of irritation at the delay in obtaining the 
legislation which he desired, and show not only an inapprecia- 
tiou of the importance of other work which Ministers bad to 
perform, but a nervousness which could never have permitted 
Temple to obtain high rank as a statesman. 

The following despatch is not only a typical one, but 
interesting, for it gives an insight into Grattan’s position at 
the time when it was written ; — 

* 1783, January 15. [Dublin Castle.] Secr ^. — 1 have read your 
letter of the 8th, and of the 10th, with an indignation proportioned to 
the disgraoeful and scandalous equivocatiou and delay. The winds 
have again delayed the messenger, and I have barely time to send the 
dei|Mklch enclos^ so as to ensure (if possible) its arrival irior to the 
21fe, This del|aitoh speaks my feelings, but does not speak them 
fully, from pemonal considerations to Townsbend, to whom it is 
pffieiBlly addrcMBed ; but 1 mean to convey my sense of the ill treat* 
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ment which I hare received in deferring their Cabinet certainly till 
the ISthy possibly till* one o'clock on the 21 at, and upon a question as 
7 )ice and as interesting to the public ns tliat of America ; and to me 
involving my honour, which, sipce they will not consider, I will take 
car© of. I have made my proposal ; if they will accede to the prin- 
ciple explicitly, I care not for, the words; but I have told them in 
plain terms that I suspect thorn, and that nothing short of that which 
every amendment from tlieni has pjirricd, shall satisfy me, because 
nothing else will satisfy Ireland. I have stated likewise the only con- 
sideration under wliich I will acquiesce in tlie delay beyond tlie 21st, 
and with these impressions I think it due to my character and honour 
to stand acquitted to both kingdoms ; and, in this view (siipposing any 
delay which will be proposed c;in only proceed from that want of 
candour and communication which is truly disgraceful), I will interpret 
it as an intention to force me to an immediate resignation ; for I 
accepted this situation (cursed as it always was) only on the basis of 
confidence in tliosc with whom I am ti*) act; and although / know 
that they djire not shuffle with Ireland, and tharfore this must end 
satisfactorily to my ideas, yet I will not keep my situation one hour 
after I shall have judged it noeeswirv to appeal to the public in justi- 
fication of mystdf. You will therefore in this circumstance of delay, 
or of a pro|K)sifion short of an explicit re«;ngnition of the exclusive 
legislative and judicial rights, declare iti the Ilou^^e of Commons the 
circumstances under which you gave the notice for the 2lKr, and you 
will likewise protest in the strongest terms against this delay which 
I interpret as a rcfioal ; and against any mMffure of the nature 
to which I alluded. And you will again remind the House of the 
propositions to which you pledged yourself and me, and couchide by 
opposing such a measure as inadequate and unsatisfactory ; and it 
must depend upon the debate whether you will not be obliged to 
produce the Bill jjroposed by me. After this, even if they could 
suffer me to remain here an hour, I could not submit U* my situa- 
tion. Y’ou will therefore request an audience from the King in 
wliich, with every expression of my sense of the very undeserved 
partiality with which he sent me hither, you will deduce from mjr 
despatches, from Townshend's Office letters, and from the manner in 
which I have been almost abandoned and possibly deceived, tlie im- 
possibility of my remaining ip this rcjsfwnsible and unsupported 
situation; and that my immediate request to his Majesty will be to 
allow [me] to retire from a situation dangerous to both kingdoms (as 
I cannot support measures contrary to my opinions), and disgraceful to 
myself fixim the manner in which 1 have been treated. And, after 
this, you will come away immediately from a scene which must truly 
wound every feeling of honour and integrity; and may those 
whose councils (wherever they are) have advised this system de^y 
answer it 1 

cannot express the jealousies wdiich this delay (for I cannot 
shew the real atatec^ things as you state them) has spread amcofst 
those who b«^ to femr that all is not right. I have#>een obliged to 
keep the Chancellor, Attorney- General, and Grattan at arm^a length ; 
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and I know that they are told from England that nothing explicit wilt 
be done. Think then to what (even if it its at last yielded) I have 
been exposed by this cursed delay, ending in Lord Camdotfs preamble, 
upon wliich from delicacy 1 liave not ftiid one half of what I feel, and 
in Mr. Pitt's, as uninformed and unsatisfactory as the former. 1 have 
done with propositions, and no consideration shall make me now offer 
one ; but 1 enclose to you the last preamble amended to my ideas, 
that, if you should be convinced that there is at last a disposition to 
act fairly, it may bo undertaken for by you. In this mode I satisfy 
my conscience, for by that conscience 1 fear that my departure from 
Ireland upon such grounds will throw the kingdom into revolt. 

* Such is the situation to which the timidity of the Cabinet (I 
mean the dread of meeting each other) and the Christmas parties of 
some of them have reduced this kingdom. Of their other transactions 
1 know nothing, but from this 8|>ecimon their system cannot last; at 
least it is unsafe for me to continue res]x>nsible where I have not the 
weight of a feather, and where I cannot hope for a reciprocity of 
regards, of confidence, and of support. 1 have written thus much upon 
the subject, because I mean clearly to convey my ideas at large to you, 
or else much less }>upt:r would have contained my resolution. With 
every advantage it would have always been a sacrifice with me to 
continue here, notwithstanding the field it opened to an honest ambi- 
tion ; but without those advantages my line is so obvious, that I must 
imagine the Cabinet sec it, and mean to drive me to it. Thus finishen 
my political career ; Sat Fatrue Priamcque daiuni^ and no temptatioi^ 
shall again draw me from those enjoyments within my reach, the value 
of which I truly know, and sacrificed, when I took this splendid play- 
thing. For you I feel, as it checks a line of business for which you 
are so truly fitted; however, other objects are within your reach 
equally valuable, and to them I consign you as the sure result of your 
patience and application. . . . 

secret , — I have enclosed a letter which will speak my 
sense of your despatches and my feelings, and may be shewn to 
Townshend as in strictest confidence, and which will, I think, operate 
deciaively. It Ls writ to be shewn, but it is likewise writ as the rule 
of (xmduct to which I am sure you ^vill adhere, whenever the time 
comes for finally deciding the delay, or tlie verbiage of our Bill. 
Thingo are quiet in Ireland, except a real jealousy that we are giving 
way in onr support of Grattan, who wishes us to fight his battle more 
avowedly; and I have os repeatedly declared iny intention of adverting 
to the great outline as the first point, and looking upon him en seromL 
This does not quite please, but he cannot help himself ; and I know 
that FitspatricK vrrites to him, and even to Yelverton to feed them 
with the hopes that Fox is sure of coming in chief Minister. This may 
be die real cause of his jealousy. However, the cry is so industrious 
against him that he is wonderfully lowered with the mob, and his 
Excellenq^ the General Lord Charlemont has accepted the Order, 
wliich I wrew^ suspect will be equally unpopular in a very short 
time ; and in tms light we shall be masters of our ntuatioD, without 
tslefaig the law of govemmeat from one or from the other. However, 
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I keep very &ii* widi ^hem both, and they seem to feel what 1 iixge of 
the necessity of gaining our point, the effect of which, I tell them, may 
be hazarded (as inde^ it may) by a protest of the Chancdlor upon 
the real effects of the repeal, and upon the rights of Great Britain 
supported by Lord Mansfield and Lord Xioughborough/ (P, 182«) 

Upon the formation of the memorable Coalition Goyem- 
nient of Fox and Lord North, under the nominal leadership 
of the Duke of Portland, Temple’s Administration in Ireland 
came to an end. The new Government was from the first 
disliked hy the King, and some light is thrown on his atti- 
tude, and on the inner political movements of the time, by the 
following letter from Pitt to Temple, enclosed by the latter 
to his brother, then Mr. Grenville. It brings out ve^ clearly 
the straightforward attitude of Pitt, and emphasises once 
again the breadth of his views in regal'd to parliamentary 
reform. Very few letters from Mr. Pitt of equal importance 
have been preserved, and in spite of its length we must 
record it. 

‘1783, July 22. Sjiville Street. — I found a note from Lord 
Thurlow on Friday, desiring to call uix>n me yesterday. 1 had a long 
conversation with him, of which it would be difficult to give a full 
detail, but from the leading |>art i>f it your Lordship will easily judge 
^of the result. Almost in the beginning of it he told me that he 
Iwjeu at the Iev<?e the day before, and (as he added in the course of the 
conversation) in tlic King’s closet, having imagined (he said) from 
some words the King dropped at the levee that his Majesty wished to 
talk to him. He represented, however, their couveraation to have 
been (juite ffcneml, Uiough he acknowledged it to have been very long ; 
and said that, by what be collected from it, the Kimj had not aiiered 
his sentiments with reyarcl to his ^n csent Minitsiry, He affecjied to treat 
it as» if his audience had had no i^articular view and laid been, in a 
manner, casual. lam persuaded, however, from all the circumstances, 
and from some parts which he glanced at occasionally, that it was 
much more particular than he chose to state ; and his having appointed 
mo for Saturday, and then seen the King on Friday, confirms that 
opinion. In different parts of his conversation he expressed very 
strongly, as he has so often before, the necessity of a stable govern- 
ment, at the same time, threw out doubts whether objections to 
particular persons being brought forward might not be in the way of 
it. He al^ drop^^, in a passing way, and at separate times, that the 
King had no insight into the means of forming a government ; that 
his directly tunung out his Ministers was different from their resigning 
or being pressed in Parliament ; and that the King bad gone through 
the in the struggle which ended in bringing them in. Yet he 
snidf wbm I hinted that they might succeed in their endeavours to 
reoondle the King to them, that the King could never forgive their 
conduct and JBicntio&ed as an instance Mr. Fox’s ^%nguage in the 
Bouse tk Commons relative to the Prince of Wales*s establii&ttient, of 
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which the King, he aaid, had expressed his resentment to him the day 
before. When 1 endeavoured to learn from hint what part Lord Gower 
or Lord Weymouth would be di 8 |) 08 cd to take, he studiously declined 
particulars, llis principal object se^ed to turn the conversation on 
the subject of ParliamenUiry reform *and of the influence of the Crown, 
especially the latter, lie went into a great deal of general specula* 
tion, but without much pledging his own opinion, and seeming to take 
eveiy way of sounding whether any ground would be gained for the 
Crown on that article. 

^Yoiir Lordship will form your judgement on these particulars, 
though related so much more shortly than Uiey passed. They struck 
me as a full proof that Lord Tburlow’a object was to insinuate that a 
change was not so neccsnary to the King, and to endeavour to make it 
(if it should take place) rather our act than his, and on that ground 
to try whether terras might not l>e imposed that could not otherwise. 
This is so totally contrary to every idea wc both entertain, that I 
thought it necessary to take full care to counteract it. 1 stated in 
general that if the King's feelings did not point strongly to a change, 
it was not what we sought. But that if they did, and we could form 
a permanent system, consistent with our principles, and on public 
ground, we should not decline it. I reminded him how much I was 
personally pledged lo Parliamentary reform on the principles I had 
publicly explained, v/hich I should sup|wrt on every seasonable occa- 
sion. 1 treated as out of the ijuestiim any idc-a of measures being 
taken to extend induenoe, though such means as arc (airly in the 
hands of Ministers would undoubtedly be to be exerted. And I sjrfd 
tliat I wished those wtih wlioru I might act, and the King (if he called 
upon me), to be ftdly apprised of the grounds on which T slioulj 
nccc^sarily proceed, II received all I said extremely well, and, 
though much of bU discourse s<;eified to aim at insrilliug other idciis, 
he never directly objected to what I stated. lie ended our interview 
with expressing an earnest wish that the King might get rid of the 
present Ministry, and seemed anxious to see me again before he goes 
abroad, which he still talks of doing next week. 1 have fixed to dine 
with him on Tuesday, w'hen I shall probably hear more on these sub- 
jects. My opinion at present is that, though he was sounding to see 
whether something might not be formed more on the foundation of the 
old (jolitics of the Court, he will see that it is out of the question ; but 
that such a Government may nevertheless be formed as will be justly 
much more acceptable to the King than the present. I think, there- 
fore, what has passed will not tend to delay our having the offer when- 
ever things are ripe for it. I hope, too, that it has tended to put the 
business on such a ground as can alone make it advisable or honour- 
able ; and 1 flatter myself I shall have the happiness to find that it 
strikes your Lordship in the same manner. (P. 215.) 

Mr. Pitt took office on tlie 27th December in the same year, 
and the prediction was fulfilled. 

The correspondence, which extends over tbe earlier period 
ck Mr. Pitt*$ first .4dcqtini8t|ution, em scarcely be regarded 
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as throwing new light on the history of the time* It is, in 
a sense, to use a legal phrase, corroboratiye evidence: it 
strengthens generally accepted views of the times and of the 
statesmen. To turn to what has always been regarded as a 
marked feature in Pitt’s Administration, viz* his commer- 
cial policy* In 1785 the Prime Minister introduced certain 
resolutions in regard to the commercial relations of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The free trade which he proposed to 
establish in England for Irish goods alarmed the manufac* 
turers of Lancashire, and the contribution in return from 
Ireland was regarded on the other side of the Channel as a 
national grievance. Lord Momington, afterwards Marquis 
Wellesley, in this correspondence, gives us some glimpses of 
the difficulties in which this dilemma placed the Irish Ad- 
ministration* The impression which the debate on the 
measure produced on the mind of this keen and able 
observer appears from the following short letter: — 

' 1785, August 13. lJublin.— Orde last night moved for leave to 
bring in the Bill. There was a very long debate, in which Grattan 
spoke a most eloquent, but the most innammatory and tniscbievous 
speech 1 ever heard. At a quarter after eight this morning the House 
divided ; 

• Ayes for leave to bring in the Bill . . .127 

Noes „ „ ... lOH 

* This was a majority only of 1 9, and under circumstances which 
predict fatally to the measure. Ponsonby spoke for admitting the Bill, 
but expressly reserved bis judgement upon its contents when it should 
be brought in. Ogle did the same. Sir L. O'Brien for admitting tlie 
Bill ; but declared himself an enemy to the 4th proposition, and to its 
principle. Flood in violent opposition, but a most stupid spe^ ; Pole 
spoke very strongly for the measure, Conolly furious against it. Daly 
was absent, so was Cuife, and all Lord Loftus's members. 

^ Under all the circumstances 1 think the measure lost, and it is the 
opinion of everybody to whom I have 8|x>ken, of any understanding. 
The clamour in the country is said to be very high, but of this I cannot 
speak with any certainty. Many petitions have certainly been pre- 
sented. Upon the whole, I think tiiat it would be a work of plirensy 
to struggle with all the diflicuitieH that now embamiss the measure ; 
it must be abandoned — how ? is the question. Pray send this letter 
to Lord Bodcingbam with my best regards ; remember to send me my 
parcel by the first messenger* 

* Nothing vet in the Lords. Pery told me he tliought the meaeare 
lost, diotigh be declared to me yesterday that he approved it. Flood 
meSBi to move on Monday a resolution declaratory against the fourth 
propodtioD ; which I think will be carried.’ (P, 253.) 

Lord Homiiigioii was right : the Bill was lost* Flood^s 
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antagonism to the fourth proposition, which referred to the 
contributions from Ireland, stirred up too strong an oppo- 
sition, and thus a measure was lost which was fair and 
advantageous to both countries.* 

More important, perhaps, as well as more interesting 
than the fruitless conflicts of Iri^i politicians, is the insight 
which is obtained from this correspondence into the inti- 
mate relations of Pitt and Grenville, which shows that 
Pitt had unbounded confidence in the sound judgement 
of his friend and colleague. We may take, by way of 
example, the following letter, from which it is obvious that 
Pitt desired the opinion of Grenville on more than one 
subject, and on one, at any rate, was diffident of his own 
judgement ; — 

* 1788, September 22. Hollwood. — My return westward seems post- 
poned a good deal longer than I like, as, besides being detained for 
Wednesday levee, 1 have now a summons to one of those gay festivals 
at Windsor on the 20th. I fear, therefore, or rather 1 hoj>e I have no 
chance now of meeting you in the country. For as I am condemned to 
stay here, and as I want much to see you, I cannot wish that you may 
stay 80 long as it is likely to be before 1 get to Somersetshire. 

‘ There is one business particularly on which we have been abundantly 
bored already, but on which 1 want to persecute you again, I mean 
the pntjei for the convention respecting India. 

* Lord Malmemhury has got so much spirit with his new honors, that 
he does not despair of getting TrimiuentaU; ; and I had undertaken, 
thinking that we should have met sooner, to have sent him definite 
instructions on the other points, which he was to find on liis arrival at 
the Hague, to which he went by the way of Spa, I own to you how- 
ever that the more 1 consider the points, the more I have been puzzled 
about the detail, es{>ecially of (he Spice business ; and I do not like to 
trust my own single opinion, which is nearly all I have to trust to on 
this subject at present. 1 sliould be glad therefore, if possible, to talk 
it over with you oh soon ns you can make it convenient ; and if it does 
not break in too much with any of your plans, it would he desirable 
that instructions should reach the Hague before the 1st October, as 
about that time, Lord Malmesbury wants to be absent for bis health. 

* We have had strange re|K»rts of the French troops being to move 
into the Austrian Nt?tlierland8, which are supposed, according to tins 
aloiy, to be mortgaged to France. 

* A thousand things concur to put such an idea very much out of the 

question at present, but if Calonne^s information can be trusted, some 
thing of the sort was in question before the Archbishop went out* 
{P. 356.) ^ 

^ This letter is not a solitary one ; the short note which we 
give below — a call for assistance, as it were — seems to show 
tilts attitude of Pitt perhaps more strongly than the more 
business-like communication : — 
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* [1769,* April 15. ■ .] — If you have not sent your letter, pray 

delay the messenger till tomorrow rooming. I am not satisfiM, on 
reflection, with the couree in which the buBiness now in, and with to 
hare that time to think of it, and then to talk to you again befm we 
wite any thing further.’ (P. 453.) 

lutereBtiug as this fact is from a purely personal point of 
view, it is not the less of historical importance, since it 
tends to remoTe the impression that Pitt was a ministerial 
autocrat ; and it must also lead to the conclusion that the 
influence of Grenville in the conduct of foreign affairs 
during Mr. Pitt’s Administration was greater than has 
gener^ly been supposed. It in no way detracts from 
the merits of Mr. Pitt as a Minister: on the contrary, it 
shows his sagacity in relying on a man of such industry and 
good judgement as Grenville. ‘ He had not much skill in 
* discriminating character,* writes Mr. Lecky in his summary 
of Mr. Pitt; but the confidence which he placed in William 
Grenville and Henry Dundas is evidence that he was no 
mean judge of men. Again, from this insight into the rela- 
tions between Pitt and Grenville we can appreciate better 
the very keen disappointment and resentment which Pitt 
felt when Grenville refused to join his Ministry in 1804, and 
tlie severe loss which the absence of so trusted a colleague 
and fnend must have been to him. The correspondence of 
Mr. Pitt in this book is not voluminous, and therefore, 
before we part from it, it may be well to give a quotation 
from a letter which contains a view of French affairs in 
1788 

• 1788, August 21). Downing Street. — The enclosed diiqmtch 
arrived this morning, und brings an account of n change which, next 
to one at home, is I tliink the worst thing of the kind that could 
happen. Not however that France will \fe much to be envied, even 
tho’ she has got Necker, and got rid of the Arch-Bi!«hop. But 1 think 
w© may expect from Necker’s character, that he wilt set himself in 
earnest to put their finances in real order, if tho thing is [K>.*«»ibJe ; and 
will probably be glad to avail himself of the necoiwity of establishing 
Bomething like a free constitution. One other consequence, which in a 
good one, will I think be that of improving our chance for settling 
something about the slave trade. 1 wished to semi yon this news as 
soon as I could, tbo’ perhaps you are in part indebted for it to n 
swelled face, which has confined me at home. The chief inconvaiieiiee 
of it is limS it will oblige roe to be at 8r. James s next week, and so 
retards my gmag into the west. Pray remember roe to Addii^n.* 

^ This date is an error cur a misprint for 1789 ; it is the only 
one to be frund in this volume. 
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So much of this volume is filled with corrospon donee from 
the pen of the Marquis of Buckingham from Dublin Castle^ 
and is concerned so largely with petty details, with the 
personal claims of Irish politicians, and with hia own griev- 
ances, regrets, and desires, that a large part of it can now be 
regarded as of little value. ' Porttons of these letters, how- 
ever, make very clear the corruption and pettiness of Irish 
political life at the end of last century, and they are not 
without their practical lessons. In November 1788 Buck- 
ingham thus writes to his brother : — 

* 1 forgot to add upon the subject of poeragea, ridiculous as it would 
appear, the Government in Ireland could not go on without the means 
of moving commoners into the Iloase of Lords; and in that House wo 
should be beat on the first questions for want of influences if tliat only 
channel of control was taken from us.* ' (P. 872.) 

Still more striking is the following extract from a letter 
written in 1789, when the question of the Regency, in con- 
sequence of the illness of the King, was agitating the 
country : — 

* As to your idea of a party who would pledge themselves to me, 
and to each other, to support the Queen as Kegent, I muct not flatter 
you witli the smallest hopes of my being able to trust one moment to 
such assurances, and to Lord liillsbro’ least o£ all ! If the csise slioulfi 
occur, I have no doubt of being able to make a very sturdy battle ; I 
should not expect to lose the question; but it is impossibio to answer 
for the event, unless it was clearly carried through in Great Britain ; 
and, in that case, I do not doubt our success upon the same profligate 
principles, which I verily believe would lead them to any treachery in 
behalf of the rising^sun, or to any line of conduct which might for- 
ward their interest. Two lucky deaths, Lord Clifden's and Sir W. 
Montgomery's, have put much into my power ; and you will judge the 
use I make of it when I tell you that, by removes, 1 sliall gratify at 
least ten Moiiil)ers, besides scciiring Lord I^ftus by Lord Clifden's 
place, whom Ponsonby is striving to detach from Government to a 
clos^ party union. You will be astonished to hear that, before Lord 
Clifden was dead, I received from Mr, Ponsonby a letter, in a very 
curtly haughty style, asking for the union of the two offices into one 
in his favour. I answered it with civility, and very coldly stated the 
advantage derived in Great Britain and here from the separation of 
them; but I can hardly reconcile to my feelings to treat such a 
request with caviiity, A meeting of the six or eight independent 
oppositionists, Hemtgomerya of Cavan and Donegall, Griffith, Todd 
Jones, to about Id in number, met on Thursday and agmd to sup- 
port Pittas claim of parliamentary right against the her^itary claim ; 
bat I doubt their steadiness. Lord Cbarlemont is a convert to the 
rij^t divine. Conolly pauses; and notwithstanding young G. Byng^s 
exertions^ be still wavers; but I think he will ultimately vote 
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ujB, whenever Ogilvy returns with proper inatructiona. Good ni^ht, 
my pen drops from me. . • • I think people more steady since >Pitt*a 
success, which I have in conversation attributed to the opinion enter- 
tained, and not discouraged^ by him, that he would turn out alt rata 
whenever he had the power. Vliis hint of mine has been taken I * 
(P. 395.) 

Such were the pure and independent politicians who were 
wiped out by the Act of Union* 

As we have already said, no large historical questions are 
elucidated by this volnme. But there are some interesting 
letters of a general character in the period at which we 
have now arrived, to some of which reference may be made* 
No one can read that of Dundas, written in October 1789, 
to Grenville, without some surprise. He was the last man 
in the world to pine for a dignified leisure, and for years 
after he had expressed the views which we find in this paper 
he was in the thick of the pcJitical struggles of his time. 
The letter runs as follows : — 

* 1789, October 18. Melville Castle, — I have your letter of the 
14th, I am obliged by your kind attention to me, but there are many 
circumstances both public and private which munt prevent me from 
entertaining any wisli resj>ecting the President\s chair. It was cer- 
tainly for many years the ultimate object of my ambition, and I would 
not speak trut* if 1 was not to admit that I see it pass by me, l>oth on 
occasion of the former and present vacancy, with considerable regret. 
It is a situation of great respect, and if the duties of it are ably and 
conscienliously discharged, it is a situation of groat dignity and utility 
to the public service, I could not however accept of it at present 
without acting unfairly to the Government with which 1 am acting, 
and dishonourably to the pretensions of the present Advocate. You 
are a better judge than 1 can be, of part of this proposition, but I am 
disposed to believe, without arrogating too much tn myself, that I 
could not at present le^ive ray share in the government of India with- 
out some inconvenience to the public service. But 1 wdth more 
confidence when 1 state tluit my secession from all politicid life at this 
time would be a very fatal step to the strengtli and hold Government 
has of Scotland.’ (P. 534.) 

In the same year we find some correspondence between 
Grenville and Dundas which indicates a strong desire on 
the pfCrt of the former, both to alter the conditions of the 
punishment of convicted criminals, and to undertalEe a lai^e 
industrial work, which has since ik^en accomplished* l^is 
was the oonsstmetion of a canal from Fort William to Inver- 
ness by means of convict labour* The first of these letters, 
in which Dundas rawed objections to the scheme, is firom 
him to Grenville ; bat the English Minister was more keenly 
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alive to the importance of the canal than his Scotch colleague, 
and he replied in ihe following terms : — * 

*1789, December 24. St. James’s Square. — I am much obliged 
to yon for your letter. 1 was not ignorant of the difficulties which 
might obstruct the execution of the plan which I mentioned to you, 
and yet I cannot help still thinking thfft they are not insurmountable. 

* 1 agree with you that it might, and probably would, be difficult 
to embark individuals in the exj>cnce of sucli an undertaking ; but I 
own tliat the importance of it appears to me such as to make it by no 
means an improper object for public cxpcncc, provided that such 
expence were incurred gradually. 

‘ The great object seems to be the ojiening a passage betw’een the 
east and west coasts of this kingdom for such vessels as usually are 
employed in the north trade. And this, as 1 understand it, is not done 
by the Forth and Clyde navigation. There are other important ends 
that would be answered by a c:inal on that scale, which are evidently 
out of tlie question with respect to that now executed. 

* The other objections which seem to strike you are the danger of 
a body of convicts quartered in the neighbourhood, and the difficulty 
of guarding them. These arc unquestionably points fit to be attended 
to, but I am persuaded that by a little attention they may be got over. 
The whole distance from Fort George to Fort William docs not, upon 
such a rough measurenumt as 1 can make by my inap.s. much exceed 
sixty miles, and this is broke by Fort Augustus and Inverness; and 
the partB where the most labour would be required are within ten 
miles of one of those points. 1 cannot thc*ref<»re but think that, with 
a little arningement, the convicts iniglit be guarded iii one of those 
forts during the whole, or nearly the whole, of their work ; and a 
very small addition U> the force usually stationed there would be suf- 
ficient to prevent the jwssibility of danger to the country from their 
escaping. 

‘ But however attaclufd to thi.s plan from a strong impression of its 
utility, both as a public work and as ii inode of employing these unfor- 
tuna^ people, 1 am certainly not so bigotted to my own ideas as to 
persist in Uiem, if, with the local knowledge you j>osHess, you should, 
on consideratio:!, continue to think them impracticiible. 1 own, liow- 
ever, that 1 should al^andon the |dan with reluctance. 

* Before it is finally decided, i could wihli that you would enquire 
from Mr, Whitworth what the expence would be of making such a 
survey as would enable us ito judge how far tlie scheme is at all prac- 
ticable upon so large a scale as I speak of, and what additional expence 
it would require, beyond Uie labour of the convicts or other persons 
employed upon it.’ (P. 557.) 

^ This correspondence shows the enlightened and advanced 
views of Grenville on social questions, and indicates the 
nature of the man under whose administration, at the 
beginning of the next century, the slave trade was made 
illegal. 
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In an earlier paft of this paper we printed two letters 
from Horace Walpole in Paris. At the end of the volume 
is to be found one from Lord Homing^ton, better known as 
Marquis Wellesley, which, though somewhat lengthy, well 
deserves perusal. This statesman was an admirable letter* 
writer, and his description of Paris in 1790 has a permanent 
value apart from the literaiy skill by which it is charac* 
terised. It shows liow the social condition of the capital, 
already drifting towards the great cataclysm which was to 
have such momentous results for the whole world, struck an 
observer of singular ability and knowledge. He carries ns 
from the street to the theatre, and from a turbulent assembly 
to a depressed Court : — 

* 1790, September 27, Paris. — I was very happy to receive your 
kind letter, although the immediate effect of it was to determine my 
resolution in favour of a long banishment from England, which I had 
flattered myself I might have mitigated into a tour to Spa, and Paris. 
Your letter has quite convinced me that my best plan, under all 
circumstances, ia to proceed to Italy, and accordingly I mean to set out 
tomorrow. You are well able to judge how strange die contrast must 
be between Paris governed, and Paris governing; hut it is so strange in 
so many ways, that 1 own I find great difficulty In attempting to answer 
your question of what strikes me moat, for I am quite perplexed by the 
number and variety of ridiculotis and absurd things, which I heat and 
see everywhere, and every day. The common people appear to me to 
be exactly as gay as I ever remember them, though it is undoubtedly 
true that the greater part of them is starving for want of employment, 
especially the tradesmen ; and notwithstanding they all talk the highest 
language in favour of the Kevolucton, they laugh at the National 
Ass^bly without scruple, and say they had rather have Aristocratical 
Louis, than Democratical Assignats. The streets are crowded with 
newsmen and hawkers, crying about libels of all sorts from morning 
till night, exactly in the manner you must have observed in Dublin ; 
Dotbi^ is too indecent or abusive ; I enclose a blackguard libel merely 
for the sake of the title, and tlie rti/rein at the end of every sentence; 
it will give you some notion of the style of this species of production. 
There being an end of the police, it is not possible to imagine any kind 
of bawdy print that is not publicly stuck up in the Palais Roval, and 
on the Boulevards ; the Attorney Generars blood would boil at the 
sight of such audacious bawdery. The object seems to be every where 
to mark a contempt for all former regulations. At the spectacle, they 
have iatroduced monks and nuns and cruciGxes on the stage ; and the 
aotSNiti one violently applauded, merely for wearing tl^ese forldddeii 
Tbepatierreh more riotous than tvrenty Engliidi upper 
rat tcyiiaiier ; a fyw nights ago Ricliard Cmtir de Lion was 
a^ed, and u fashion was absolutely forced to leave the house, 

because Ae with too much violence while the famous soi^ of 

O Richard^ O mm toi t was singing ; a hundred fellows started up to- 
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April, 

to the light of fact must follow the dreams ia which so 
many now indulge — an awakening not, perhaps, to colossal 
disaster, sucli as lias overtaken France in Panama, but fo 
the dreary I'ealities of African life, which have been so truly 
yet so painfully painted in the ‘ Story of a South African 
* Farm/ 

Already the soheincs of the East Africa Company have 
led to difficulties, of which the outcome is uncertain, and 
have cost the lives of more than one distinguished pttblic 
servant. The picture which Drummond has drawn of 
empty settlements, and graves of the knovn and of the 
unknown, whose ambition was directed to oj>ening the great 
natural highway of the Lakes and of the Stephenson 
road, leading almost to the Equator, seems to have been 
forgotten. The thii-st for gold is unabated by any remeui* 
brance of former failures in the regions of the Cape Colony ; 
and the South Africa Company is as jubilant as though it 
had already a balance to its credit. 

Yet the difficulties to be encountered in Africa are enor- 
mous, and the benefit uncertain, and at ^Ihe best very 
much exaggerated. Adventure may lead to disaster, when 
tlie adventurer is ignorant of fact. Missionary enterprise 
has prospered without the aid of the Maxim gun. Ami 
wdieii w’e consider that the Arab i>ower in Africa is 80 im‘ 
two thousand years old, and shows at present no signs r»f 
decay, it will appear easi(*r to talk than to act effectively in 
stamping it out. Perhaps the most cheerful indication is 
that to which Professor Drummond has called attention 
namely, the rapid extermination of the elephant, for it is on 
ivory that the Arab trade depends, and the waste of native 
life, the horrible massacres of the weak and the sufferings 
of the strong on the murch, are due to the absence of other 
transport which might carry the tusks (worth some 30/. a 
pair), for each of which an elephant has been killed. The 
diminution of game within the last half-century ia indeed 
one of the most remarkable incidents in African history. 

The appearance of Mr. BenPs book at such a time is most 
opportune. He is a hardy and courageous traveller, and 
writes in a fair and prudent tone. His experiences and 
opinions, in regard to the new regions of the South Africa 
Company, have considerable public value, and his conclu- 
sions agree with those of others, who have had long ac- 
quaintance witli these regions, and who are without any 
' personal interest in the fate of recent speculations. There 
are two great difficulties to be met in South Africa, in 
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motions intended for the Assembly ; and with these 1 have been suffi* 
ciently tired at die Assembly itself. 1 have been there several times, 
and it is not possible to imagine so strange a scene ; the confusion at 
times surpasses all that ever has been known since government appeared 
in the world ; and the President is a true Anarch who by decision 
more embroils the fray.*’ They have no regular form of debate on 
ordinary business ; some speiik from their seats, some from the door, 
some from the table, and some from the tribunes or desks, in what 
Mr. Woodfall calls conversations ; they speak without preparation, and 
1 thought many of them acquitted themselves well enough in that way, 
where only a few sentences were to lie delivered; but on tliese 
occasions the riot is so great that it is very difficult to collect what is 
said. 1 am certain that I have seen above a hundre<i in the act of 
addressing the Assembly together, ail persisting to speak, and as many 
more replying in diderent parts of the House, sentence by sentence ; 
then the President claps his hands on both ears and roars order, as if 
he was calling a coach ; sometimes he is quite driven to despair; he 
beats his table, his breast, and would, I am persuaded, kick his clerks if 
there was not a desk between him and their seat ; wringing his hands 
is quite a common action and I really believe he swears. 1 am sure he 
looks exactly us il' he did, but it is often impossible to hear him. At 
last he seizes a favourable moment of quiet, either to put the question 
or to name who ought U> speak ; then five hundred reclamations all at 
once renew tlie confusion, which seldom ends till the performers are 
completely hoarse, and obliged to give way to a fresh set On great 
occasions the speakers deliver their sjteeches from the tribune, and 
these are always vrritteu s|>ei'ches, or so generally, that 1 believe 
Mirabeau and Maury and Barnave are the only cxucptionB ; and even 
these often read their speeches. Nothing can be more fatiguing than 
these readings, which entirely destroy all the s]>irit and interest of 
debate. 1 must however ackn<iw]edge that 1 have bc>en so unlucky as 
not to hear any of their distinguished orators read. I heard Miral^au 
and Maury botli speak a few sentences in the midst of one of the riof.s 
1 liave mentioned, aud 1 preferred Maury, whose manner is bold and 
unaffected, and his voice very fine; Mirabeau appeared to me to 
full of affectation, and he has a bad voice, but he is the most admired 
speaker. Thtre are four galleries which contain alxive twice the 
number admitted into the gallery in England, and here a most extra- 
ordinaiy scene is exhibiu^d; for the galleries approve and disapprove 
by groaning and clapping, exactly as if the whole was a epeciack. 
Their approtiation is always confined to Mirabeau and his par^ ; and 
therefore it is commonly Sieved that the persona in the galleries are 
hired for their attendance and applause by that party ; but I cannot 
speak positively to this fact. While the orators arc reading their 
spe^^s, the Assembly frequently shews a most singular degeoe of 
patianos^ such aS 1 am certiun the English House of Commons is not 
capable of; but if any sentiment la uttered of a dtaagreeable kind to 
either part^, the uproar begins in a moment. Dullneas and monoj^ly 
are boi^e in perito stJenoe ; and during such speeches the Presidetil 
generally aniuses himself with reading some pamphlet or newi^mper, a 
practice which 1 beg to recommend for the benefit of Addington and 
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hia Bucceflaoni. They seem to have no notion^ of regularity or con^ 
sistency of any kind* In spite of the decree of the Assemblyi I heard 
the Abbe Maury call Mirabeau le Comte de Mirabeau» and so far from 
any notice being taken of this disordf^r, the President himself called 
Mirabeau by the same title a few minutes after.' I forgot to mention 
one circumstance that had a most comioil effect. The Humiers of the 
Assonibly, the Clementaons, Pearsons, et cetera, walk up and down 
the room during times of great tumult, bellowing silence as loud as 
they can hollow, and endeavouring to i>ersuade the disorderly orators 
to sit down. 

^ I went to Court this morning at the Tuilleries, and a most gloomy 
Court it was ; many of tlie young people of the first fashion and rank 
wear mourning always from economy ; when 1 say many, 1 mean in 
proportion to the numbers remaining at Paris, which is very small 
indeed. The king seemed well, but I thought his manner evidently 
humbled since 1 was intrcxlucod to him before ; he now bows to every- 
body, which was not a Bourl>on fashion before the Revolution. The 
queen looked very ill ; the Dauphin was Avith her, and she appeared 
anxious to shew him. They say liere that he is her shield ; she never 
stirs out without him. The King’s late answer to the Asbenibly with 
respect to the hunt at Versailles, is much approved by the Arutocrates, 
I was told that Mirabeau said of it; H me semble qu'il s^est ouhlie ; 
pour le moment, it se crot/oii encore Hot de Prance* 

‘ 1 have not att(>mpted to write* one %vord of politics, which you 
must have much more correctly through other cliannels ; 1 have only 
mentioned oh many of the strange things I have happened to see as t 
could recolleiTt. Tomorrow I set out for Lyons. I wish you could 
find out whether Lord Buckingham has received a letter from me 

lately.* (P, 607.) 

With this graphic letter we must conclude our notice of 
this volume. No doubt it contains a quantity of trivial and 
unimportant details, and of personal facts, which have now 
lost all interest and importance. But the seeker in its 
pages will find also material of true literary and historical 
value, for the gold of history, like the gold of Nature, is 
embedded in common substances. Many men of eminence 
in their age are, through thia book, brought nearer to us ; 
the light gleams upon them, it may be momentarily, but 
they come vividly before us for the time. Governor Pitt, 
keen, kind, and irascible ; Garrick, bright and hospitable ; 
Walpole, shrewd and courtly ; Temple, patriotic, egotistical, 
and sensitive ; Thnrlow, able and blunt. These, with Dundas, 
Grenville, and, above all, Pitt, are some of those who pass 
before us — ^men whose place in the history of their age is so 
marited that we grasp eagerly at anything which renders 
their personalitv clearer. In the next volume we look for 
more light on the last decade of the past and on the dawn 
of the presmit century. 
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Aut. VII. — 1. The Life and Worke of John Arbuihnoi, M.D., 

Fellow of the College of Phyaieiane. By GeobqB A. 

Aiteeb.' Oxford : At tfie Clarendon Press. 1892. 

2. The Aeelepiad: The • Science, Art, and Literature of 

Medicine. By Benjamin Wabd Bicbabdson, M.D., F.B.S. 

London: 1887. 

TI^e may properly begin this article with the sentarce 
which Mr. Aitken has placed npon his title-page:*— 
‘ “ Talking of the eminent writers of Qneen Annexe reign,” 
says Boswell, * Johnson observed that he thought Arbuthnot 

* the first man among them. He was the most universal 

* " genius, being an excellent physician, a man of deep learn- 
‘ ing, and a man of much humour.” ’ Nor was tJiis one of 
those obiter dicta which the Doctor might have modified bad 
he been called upon to give his opinion in print. He always 
spoke of Arbnthnot in the highest terms, ranking him above 
Swift both in style and wit. It is true that he disliked Swift, 
who always professed to be a Whig in politics, even after he 
had joined the Tories, and the sincerity of whose religions 
opinions he may very reasonably have doubted. It is also 

•true that Arbuthnot was a Scotchman. But then he had 
been * caught young,’ and in all other re.s{7ects was a man 
after Johnson’s own heart. His family were staunch Jacobites. 
His father was a Scotch clergyiimu, who was deprive*! of his 
living at the Revolution. Ilis brother George, who married 
Peggy Robinson, the sister-in-law of Lord Peterborough, re- 
signed his commission in the Guards at the death -of Queen 
Anne rather than serve under the new dynasty. Robert, who 
fought with Claverhouse at Killiecrankie, afterwards became 
a banker at Rouen, and, besides advancing money for the 
insurrection of 1715, was a warm friend to the distressed 
Jacobites all bis life. Johnson, moreover, was always fond 
of doctors, and he had every motive therefore for speaking 
filvourably of Arbuthnot. But if it is necessary to make nnj 
allowance for Johnson’s prepossessions in weighing his esti- 
mate of this distinguished man, the author of ‘ John itaU ’ 
can f&ey wtdl afford it. He stands upon his own bottom, and 
it is high tinse that we should recognise the literary tank pt 
ode w|io move than held his own with Swift, BoBugWoke, 
ayd Rope, and .to whom the Augustan age owes so large a 
ptepoiiNW ih| lustre. 

Of i^^ibmparatire neglect which has been the lot of this 
aeoom^dshed writer, wholar, and physician daring the last 
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hundred years, the explanation is easily to be gathered from 
Mr. Aitken’s pages. But, as it is summed up more concisely 
in a c]^act^ of him written by Lord Cbesterfield and 
moted in Mr. Aitken’s volume# we may as well give it in 
wie noble author’s own words : — 

* To great and various erudition he joined an infinite fund of wit 
and humouri to which his friends Popo and Swift were more obliged 
than they have acknowledged themselves to bo. His imagination was 
almost inexhaustiblei and whatever subject he treated or was consulted 
upon be immediately overflowed with all that it could possibly pro- 
duce. It was at anybody's service ; for as soon as he was exonerated 
he did not care what became of it : insomuch that his sons, when young, 
have frequently made kites of his scattered papers of hints, which 
would have famished good matter for folios. Not being in the least 
jealous of his fame as an author, he would neither take the time nor 
the trouble of separating the best from the worst ; he worked out the 
whole mine which afterwards, in the hands of skilful refiners, pro- 
duced a rich vein of ore.’ 

We might search literary history in vain for one who 
with equal powers of composition set so little store by them 
as Arbuthnot, and who, after producing works which have 
delighted five generations, allowed them with such perfect 
indifference to be assigned to others. 

The result was what might have been expected. As h6 
put no price upon himself, says Chesterfield, the world 
naturally undervalued him ; and even to this day we strongly 
suspect there are readers who supj^ose that ^ John Bull ’ 
was written by tlio author of ‘Gulliver’ and ‘ Scriblerus ’ 
by the author of the * Dunciad.’ We hope the present work, 
for which we owe Mr. Aitken our thanks, will do something 
to secure to Arbuthnot his share of the laurels which others, 
through his own carelessness, and not through any dis- 
honesty on their part, have been to some extent permitted 
to appropriate. 

John Arbuthnot — the name may be pronounced with the 
accent either on the first or the second syllable — was bom in 
Kincardineshire in the year 1667, and was baptized on the 
29th of April. His father was the incumbent of Bervie, a 
small town on the sea coast about three miles distant from 
Arbuthnot Castle, the seat of the Viscounts Arbuthnot. I>r. 
Hill Burton, iu his * History of the !l^igu of Queen Anne,’ 
represents Arbuthnot as the son of a northern laird who 
owned the estate of Arbuthnot. This seems to be a mistadke. 
But Mr. Aitken takes it for granted tiiat the parson was 
a connexion of the peer, and the family, though some of 
tiiem were formers, were reg&tded as gentlefolks* Alter the 
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BeTolotion the parsoni^ became the manse, and part of 
the old house, together with some ancient jews, which were 
centenarians in Arbuthnofs boyhood, are still standing. 
John was educated first of*aIl at Marischal College, Aber- 
deen ; but left Scotland on, his father’s death in the spring 
of 1691, and came to London, like so many other Scotch 
cadets, to seek his fortune. It does not appear that he had 
formed any definite plans with regard to his future career. 
He maintained himself at first by teaching mathematics, 
and may have had some thoughts of deroting himself to the 
scholastic profession. It was possibly with some such view 
that in 1694, when ho was in his twenty-eighth year, he 
entered as a > gentleman-commoner at Unirersity College, 
Oxford — a fact not known till ascertained by Mr. Aitken. 
But his connexion with that university is inrolved in some 
obscurity. It seems that, although he was a fellow-com- 
moner and a freshman, he at once became private tutor to a 
young man of fortune, Edward Jefferys, who entered college 
on the same day; but we know little more than that the 
connexion lasted for about a year and a half, when Arbnthnot 
made up his mind to * try some other coarse of life’ — a 
resolution which he carried out by taking a medical degree 
at St. Andrews in September 1696, after which he appears 
to have returned to London and set up in practice as a 
physician. He had already published before he went to 
0:^ord a book on the ‘Laws of Chance,’ and at Oxford 
Mr. Aitken thinks he may possibly have made the acquaint- 
ance of Addison and Prior. There is nothing improbable in 
this conjecture as far as it relates to Addison, who did not 
leave the University immediately after taking his degree. 
But Prior was a Cambridge man, and besides this was em- 
ployed at Court during Arbuthnofs residence at Oxford. 

For what we know of his life in London during the last 
few years of the seventeenth century we are partly indebted 
to bis correspondence with Dr. C'harlctt, the Master of 
University, who had shown him some kindness when he 
was in residence. But it amounts to very little. He seems 
to have been living in good society, and mentions his 
acquaintance with Charles Bernard, the leading soigeon of 
the day and a friend of Swift. But this did not lead to 
anj unmodhtte introduction to Swift, and we are left to 
how be made his way into the^ highest literary 
e|R^ so zapidW as he did. He had publish^ in 1695 aa 
exadrioation of Dr. Woodward’s account of the Deln^ 
which attracted some attention, and in 1701 an essay on m 
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Usefulness of Mathematical Learning, which attracted more. 
But neither is a work which would necessarily hare brought 
him into the society in which we now find hicn« In June 
1698 Creech met him at dinner ht Pepys\ In 1704 be was 
made a Fellow of the Royal Society. But it was after this 
that the lucky accident occurred which put the coping-stone 
on his fortunes. In the summer of 1705 Prince George of 
Denmark was suddenly taken ill at Epsom, and Arhuthnot, 
who happened to be on the spot, was called in to attend 
him, llis treatment was so successful that he was at once 
made physician to the Prince, and directly afterwards physi- 
cian extraordinary to the Queen. Four years afterwards we 
find him Physician in Ordinary, with a residence in St. 
Jnmes*s Palace, and in 1710, at the age of forty-three, a 
Fellow of the College of Physicians. For the next twenty 
years Arhuthnot was the fashionable physician of the day. 
Besides the Queen, he was physician in ordinary to the whole 
Twickenham set. lie doctored Swift, Ga}', Bolingbroke, 
Pope, and Peterborough. Swift said he was the only man 
who understood him. Pope has eominemoratod him in a 
couplet as well knovii as anything in the language, and 
Thackeray is thought to have been inspired by it in his 
dedication of ‘ Pendennis.’ lie was physician to Congreve^ 
Piiltcney, Harley, Chesterfield, Mrs. Howard, and Queen 
Caroline, I*olitics in those days were carried into every 
walk of life, and, of course, each party had its doctors. 
Mead and Garth were the Whig prof<?ssors of the art of 
healing, while Arhuthnot and Itadcliffe were patronised by 
the Jacobites and Tories. But when a maifs life is at 
stake, divine right and parliamentary' government become 
secondary considerations. So Arhuthnot and Kadclifie found 
patients on both sides; and it was the latter who told King 
William, in words which Abeniethy might have envied, that 
he would not have his two legs for his three kingdoms. 

The position of Arhuthnot in medicine has been more 
specially dealt with by Dr. Richai'dson, in the April number 
i*f the ‘Asclepiad/ for 1887. In this we are assured that 
Afbuthuot was much in advance of his age in medical 
science, and anticipat<?d more than one modem discovery of 
great importance. His tvro principal works are an * Essay 
‘on Aliments,’ and another concerning the ‘Effects of Air 
‘ on Human Bodies,’ The main principle insisted on in the 
first of these is that all which is done by medicine might be 
equally well attained by diet. But the essay on the Effects 
of Air is his great work, and styled by Dr. Richardson ‘ one 
VOL* oXiXxvn. no* cooioou. • sr 
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* of the most remarkable books in the Btmutme<^ medieine.* 
After quoting a passage OQ respiration, he sajs 

'It is unneoessary to indicate how deep a knowledge is here diowa 
of facts which have requited the space of a hundred and fifty hmg 
years to be brought to a state of'detnonstratiun and acknowledgement. 
We might rest long in admiration of this wonderful essay, but time 
presses. One word more. We have seen that Arbuthnot’s mind was 
of the acute, tense electric order. Tlie fact is admirably ^own in the 
work now being pursued. In one sentence he gives a definition of the 
physiological use of respiration. The sentence is tho man ; and if he 
had lived only to emit tliis short saying, he would have sworn himself 
great. “Respiration is the second digestion.” Think as we will, 
with Liebig and eremacausis right near, and no profuunder definition 
of file foot can be given. Our ideas about details may change, and 
Liebig’a definition of ereinacausis may even be forgotten ; but this 
immense generalisation, embraced in five words, is an indelible 
utterance.’ (P. 164.) 

Dr. Richardson, who carried off high medical honours at 
the TTniversity of St. Andrews, and is now a Fellow of the 
College of Physicians and of the Royal Society, speaks with 
knowledge; and we may accept with confidence his pro* 
fessional estimate of Arbuthnot. According to this authority, 
he is entitled to as high a place in the history of medicine 
as in the history of literature. It seems to hare been 
Arbuthnot’s ill-luck, however, that, ns far as reputation is 
concerned, he rather fell to the ground between the two 
stools. He might have been better known perhaps to 
posterity bad be devoted himself exclusively to either of the 
two pursuits for which he was so well qualified ; as it is, 
there has been a difficulty in classifying him. It would not 
be enough to say that he was a xdiysiciaii with a talent for 
literature. It would not be enough to say that be was a 
man of letters with a talent for medicine. He was too 
decidedly an author for the one definition, and too decidedly 
a doctor for the other. The result has l>eeu what we say t 
that the genmul public, having had no distinctive desigpa^ 
tion by which to remember him, have for the most part, we 
are afraid, forgotten him. 

We have had many physicians who were classical seholerii 
a«d i|u»>y who were strong politicians; but they have aQ 
miaide seholarship and their politics so far subordinate 
te thfdr claims that the world only knows th^ 

Igrihe li^ AMhiir Johnston, who translated the IPnjhBih 
as some belter than Buchanan, was phyuReiaa to 

Clmlles e> warm artisan of Land. The fktaoas 

l&mjr was presenton tlie^ng’s side at EdgeduQ. Pitceim 
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was a Jacobite, and wrote the welMcnoVu Latin lines on 
Dundee, * Ultimo Scotorum.’ Qarth translated Ond, besides 
writing the ‘ Dispensary/ and, though a strong Whig, was 
always welcome at Twickenham. Sir Henry Halford pub- 
lished a volume of nugm metriccR ; of Mead and Badcliffe we 
have already spoken. Heberden, styled by Johnson ‘ Ultimus 
* Bomanorum/ the last of the learned physicians, was an 
excellent classical scholar ; and it is sometimes said that his 
treatise *De Curatione Morboruin^ was only kept alive by 
the latinity. The point is rather an interesting one in 
connexion with the subject of medical education of which 
just now we hear so much. But of course there is the old 
question which lies behind that of practical utility, whether, 
namely, the members of a liberal profession ought not to be 
men of liberal education. When Colonel Mannering is ad- 
mitted into Mr. PleydeH’s library, he specially admires his 
fine collection of classics, on which the advocate remarks : 
‘These are my tools of trade. A lawyer without history or 
‘literature is a mechanic, a mere working mason; if he 
‘ possesses some knowledge of these, he may venture to call 
‘ himself an architect.’ Arbuthnot belonged to the archi- 
tects of the medical profession. But for the general publie 
and for modern readers, it is his literary reputation only 
which makes him an object of much interest, and to this 
we must now turn, retracing our stei>s to the first years of 
the eighteenth century. 

It was in tlie year 1702 that Arbuthnot first saw Swift. 
The story of their meeting at Button’s is omitted by Mr. 
Aitken, perhaps because it cannot be made intelligible 
without violating the fastidious delicacy of modern times. 
Nor is there any occasion for reintroducing it in this article. 
The man on whose character it throws most light is not 
Arbuthnot, but Swift. After this glimpse of him Arbuthnot 
seems to have seen little of his future friend till the year 
1711* The interval had been spent by Swift chiefly in Ire- 
land, and it was not till after the change of ministiy in 
1710 that he became a permanent resident in London. The 
formation of the new Government was the signal for the Tory 
wits and statesmen to draw closer together, and foremost 
among them was Arbuthnot, ‘ the Queen’s favourite,’ as pure 
a Tory as Wyndham and as go^ company as Addisom 
Bolingbroke, the first English statesman who leally under- 
stood! the importance of securing the support of the pre8% 
ibimded a society called ‘ The Brothers,’ who dined togw^r 
Once a weelk, generally at the Star and Garter, in Pall 
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each being the president in turn. Here the leading mem- 
bers of the ministry and the leading writers of the Tory 
party met together on terms of perfect equality, discussed 
ineasnres, concocted epigrams, and fouiidM journals. Out 
of these convivial meetings sprang the *Tory Examiner’ 
and the * History of John Bull,* some of the best journalism 
and the best jKtlitical satire which English literature has to 
boast. When Arbuthnot was president, he had the dinner 
dressed in the Queen’s kitchen at St. James’s ^dace, whence 
it was carried to * Ozinda’s Coffee House,’ in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Atterbury was one of the party, and so, of 
course, was Harley, though not quite so much at home in it 
as St. John. What evenings these mus^ have been ! Can 
we imagine anything more brilliant than an after-dinner 
cemversation in which Bolingbroke, Swift, Arbuthnot, and 
Atterbury were the principal talkers : the wit, the knowledge, 
the scholarship ; all dignified by the greatness of the occa- 
sion, and the consciousness on the part of everyone at table 
that he was making history 9 

But, though Bolingbroke had * dished the Whigs,’ ho had 
not succeeded, so far, in establishing his own party on a firm 
basis. There is always a tail to every party which grumbles 
at the head : a lladical tail which thinks the Government too 
conservative, and a Tory tail which thinks the Government 
too liberal. The ministerial majority in 1711 was no excep- 
tion to the rule. It contained many disaffected spirits, 
chiefly such as thought the new Secretary an indiflerent 
representative of the Church of England, and were angry 
with the Government for not going to greater lengths against 
Dissenters. They were backed up in the House of Lords by 
Lord Nottingham, a dangerous man, and able, as the event 
showed, to cause serious embarrassment to the Government. 
The stronghold of these motinoxis spirits was another Tory 
club, the October Club, to which also Swift and Arbuthnot 
belonged. It consisted chiefly of the country scpiires, and 
the two * Brotbem ’ who joined it seem to have been em- 
ployed as peacemakers between the Government and this 
section of their supporters. Johnson seems to think that 
the October Club was in the right. But we hardly know 
why. If he is refmring solely to the Bills against Dissenters, 
we must xememher that the change of Government only 
tookplace-hi November 1710, and that the Occasional Oon- 
formUy 1^ was pawed in the antumn of 1711. As for the 
Schism Bttl, which did not pass till 1714, even Lord 
Nottingham, the leader of the High Church Tories, was 
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opposed to that. If Johnson was thinl^ng of the Peace, it 
is difficalt to see how ministers could have pushed matters 
forward more rapidly than they did. However, the dissatis- 
iaction existed, and Swift and Anrbnthnot were commissioned, 
if possible, to allay it. We should doubt how far Swift was 
well qualified for such an office, 'as many of the high Tories 
regarded him much as Nottingham did, who said he 
trembled at the thought of his being made a bishop. But 
Arbuthnot was the very man for it, and he was all the more 
readily employed, perhaps, by ministers because he wanted 
nothing for himself. It must oltvays be remembered, then, in 
writing of Arbuthnot that he and Swift were the two chosen 
literary champions of the Tory party, as Oxford and Boling- 
broke were its political leaders. These four men did most 
of the real work. And bod the combination lasted, it may be 
that the Tory administration of Queen Anne would never have 
been overthrown. But the parliamentary chiefs quarrelled ; 
the party hung loosely together ; the * Society * became 
a scene of discord ; and the eminent wits who had adorned 
it found it better to fall back on literature, and to found 
a purely literary club where they could meet together in 
comfort without troubling themselves any more about falling 
kingdoms and the state of Borne. Such was the origin St 
the famous Scriblerns Club, of which Arbuthnot at once 
became the leading spirit. 

What was meant to be the serious business of the 
club was an attack ‘all along the line’ on ignorance, 
pedantry, and charlatanry of every description, literary, 
political, and philosophical. * Gulliver’s Travels,’ the ‘ Dun- 

* ciad,' ‘ Virgilius Bestanratus,’ and the ‘ Art of Sinking in 

* Poetry,’ as well as the actual ‘ Memoirs of Martinus Scrib- 
‘lerus,’ were only disconnected parts of the one great plan which 
was never completed. The then collaborators were Pope, 
Arbuthnot, and Swift : Pope to take the more purely literary 
department. Swift the political, and Arbuthnot the philo- 
sophical — his knowledge of logic and metaphysics, a tempt- 
ing field for the satirical humourist, being such as neither 
of the other two could pretend to. As a matter of fact, 
Arbuthnot wrote nearly the whole of what was actually 

E ublished under the title of * Scriblerus ; * and Swift wrote to 
im in June 1711 ‘ to talk of Martin in any other bands but 
* yours is folly. For you every day give us better hints 
* Hiaa all of ns together could do in a twelvemonth : And, to 
f say the Truth, Pope, who first thought of the Hint, has no 
* genius at all to it, in my mind ; Gay is top : Barhell 
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* has some Ideas of it, bat is idle. I conld patt tog<ether, 

* and lard, and strike out well enough, but all that relates 

* to the Sciences must be from you.* And Dugald Stewart 
bears similar testimony to Arbuthnot’s qualifications. ‘ Let 

* me add that in the list of philosophical Reformers the 
‘ authors of Martinus Scriblerus ought not to be overlooked. 

* Their happy ridicule of the scholastic logic and metaphysicB 
‘ is universally known. But few are aware of the acuteness 

* and sagacity displayed in their allusions to some of the most 

* vulnerable passages in Locke’s essay,’ and in this part of 
the work, he adds, ‘ It is commonly understood that 

* Arbutbnot had the principal share.’ We shall have some- 
thing more to say on this point when we come to glance at 
Arbuthnot’s works. But we are hardly disposed to take the 
word of Dngald Stewart for his knowledge of the scholastic 
logic. 

The Scriblerus Club was established in 1714, and, besides 
the three projectors of the great work, numbered among its 
members Lord Oxford, Congreve, Atterbury, Parnell, and 
Gay. The work was not carried very far, and was not 
published till 1741, when it appeared in the second volume 
of Pope’s prose works, issued in that year, and was described 
■very unfairly as the joint pnaluct ion of Arbuthnot aird Pope. 
The stoppage of it is attributed by Pope, whoso account 
is followed by Dr. Jolinsoii, to the dispersal of the club. 
Bat this could hardly have been the sole reason. Swift, 
it is true, had gone to Ireland, and settled i>ermanentiy on 
his deanery ; and Parnell, who had some hand in it^ dit^ in 
1717. Bat Pope and Arbuthnot remained, and ‘ Gulliver’s 

* Travels ’ and the * Duiiciad,* which were both part of the 
scheme, were not written till long afterwards. The proba- 
bility is that Po{>e gradually became conscious that, as 
Swift said, *he had no genius for it,’ and exchanged the 
undertaking for one more to his mind, and likely to be mmre 
remnnerativc, the translation of Homer. 

It is pretty certain, indeed, that the * Dunciad ’ would 
never have been written had Pope been stirred no 
stronger motive than tlie desire of continuing * SoribleniB.’ 
He may have bated dulness in tlie abstract, but not so 
much as all that. He has, in fact, told us himself wfasi 
was the real origin of the poem ; and the link by which it 
is eoiineafted with the plan of 1714 is rather a slender <me. 
Is tha species of wit demanded by the modc-heroie 
was rich above all wen of his own generation, or perhaps 
of any other. Bat, with the peculiar humour required for. 
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carrying out a prose satire like * Scriblerus/ the humour of 
Swift, Addison, and Arbuthnot, he was less liberally endowed. 
The ‘ Art of Sinking in Poetry/ which is all hia own, is his 
most successful attempt in th^ line ; but we cannot rank 
it so high as some of his admirers have done. His illus- 
trations are very happily chosen. But his comments are 
not very witty. How well Arbuthiiot deserved Swift’s high 
opinion of him is shown by his letter to the Dean of June 26, 
1714, which, however, proves that Arbutlinot had still an 
eye to politics, and that under the exposure of the follies of 
philosophy was to lurk a covert satire on the statesmanship 
of the Whigs. 

One’s imagination dwells fondly on those meetings in 
Arbuthnot’s rooms where the greak*r part of ^ Scriblerus ’ was 
composed. The contributors seem to have read out to the 
party what each had written since the last meeting, when 
the whole company discussed it, and made any suggestions 
that occurred to them. We can see Arbuthnot reding out 
his chapter on Syllogisms, and tossing off a big glass of 
burgundy, as he finislied his lament over the decline of 
* substantial forms.’ We can fancy Swift striking in with 
the well-known omendaiion of jamque faces ei sajca volant^ 
more worthy of himself than Arbuthnot, or his eye twinkling 
over the ancient Pygmean empire, and the descendants of the 
original Ethiopians — *’ the blameless Ethiopians ’ with whom 
the gods conversed — wiiu, retiring into woods and deserts, 
gradually acquired the outward form of apes, but retained 
their traditional philosophy, which has been the basis of all 
human science. Swift may have seen in the ‘ Sylvana ’ the 
germ of the Houyhuhnms ; as, indeed, a good deal of 
‘Scriblerus’ is a kind of iiitro<luction to ‘Gulliver.’ But 
Arbuthuot’s account of these luen-moiikeys. from whom the 
ancieut inhabitants of India, Greece, and Italy derived 
their learning, is fully as humorous as anything in ‘ Gul- 
‘ liver,’ and deserves to be as widely read. I^rd Oxford 
would occasioually be present, smiling solemnly at the 
scheme of a Partition Treaty for dividing the moon among 
the rulers of the earth : and we can picture to ourselves the 
refined features of Pope, leaning his head upon his hand, 
and beginning, perhaps, to feel already that the pace 
was too good for him. Gay was the secretaiy, and who 
cannot imagine his beaming jolly face as he noted down the 
^successive strokes of humour which fell from the mister 
spirits* 

^ The only literary mistake of which Arbuthnot was gi;ill%^ 
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was in joining witl\ Pope and Gay in a comedy called ‘ Three 

* Hours after Man*iage/ intended to ridicule Dr, Woodward. 
Bat the machinery employed for that purpose was so absurd 
that the play was hissed off^ the stage. Woodward was Dr. 
Fossil, and his wife's two^ lovers obtain ^vdmission to his 
house in the disguise of a mummy and a crocodile. Arbuth- 
not advised Pope to stick to the mummy, and have nothing 
to do with the crocodile, and had his advice been taken 
the play perhaps might have fared better. At all events, 
Arbuthnot’s share in it appears to have been very slight. 

A few years after the break up of the Scriblcrians another 
circle was formed of which Arbiithnot again is the plea- 
santest figure to look back upon. Pope is at Twickenham ; 
Bolingbroke, who returned to England in 1723, is at Chis- 
wick, or at Dawley; Potorboroiigh at Parson’s Green, and 
Arbuthnot and Gay in London. With these famous friends 
Arbuthnot passed a great part of his time. Sometimes they 
all met at the new villa on the Thames; sometimes at BolLng- 
broke’s farmhouse, discussing the State secrets of Queen 
Anne’s times, as they lounged upon the haycocks ; sometimes 
in Peterborough's garden picking peaclies oft' the wall, which 
is still standing ; and sometimes we may he sure drinking 
ttieir claret in Dover Street, where Arbuthnot for some years 
resided. He was a great epicure and connoisseur in wine, 
and he reminds a friend in one of his letters how Jack Hill, 
Lady Masham’s brother, liearing of his Ponhic, made straight 
for his house, without more ado, and fouml Sir David Dal- 
ryiuple and another * hard at it.’ Ho speaks wdth applause 
of the capital stewed beef he gut at Erasmus Lewis's ; and 
one of his favourite delicacies we loartj to have been bniwn. 
Thackeray has noticed that all these men were fat. * Swift 

* was fat, Addison was fat, Steele w as fat. Gay and Thomson 
‘ were preposterously fat, and he attributes it to their 
‘fuddling and punch-drinking.’ But Gay and Thomson 
were great eaters as well, and Arbuthnot was an enormous 
eater. He was not corpulent ; but Ids face, it is said, 
betrayed his love of good cheer. 

He moved in other circles besides the literary set at 
Twickenham, where he did not get much either in the way 
of meat or drink to satisfy his cravings. He liked a good 
dinner, with good wine and a good game of cards afterwards. 
His fondness for the ‘ board of green cloth ’ and his parti- 
ality for quadrille are frequently referred to by his friends* 
He played high, bat, according to Lady Suffolk, not with 
very good fortune, and generally rose a loser* He was also 
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very fond of music, and there is a good deaj of correspondence 
between himself and Swift on the subject of the choir in 
Swift’s cathedral, for which Arbuthnot procured singers. 
He composed an anthem himself As pants the hart for 

* cooling streams ’), which was publislied in Croft’s collection, 
and sung in the Chapel Royal, and he spent a good deal of 
his time with Handel. Between the practice of his pro- 
fession, his dinner and his rubber, varied with the more 
intellectual pleasures of literary society* and an occasional 
visit to the opera, his time passed happily away. He was 
everywhere a welcome guest. In 171S he went to France 
to place his two daughters under the charge of his brother 
at Rouen. At Paris he met Lord Bolingbroke ‘looking just 
‘ the same as ever,’ and ‘ the great Mr. Law,’ who paid him 
marked attention. He was received in the best French 
society, and had the honour of presenting an Irish young 
lady at CVmrt, Nelly Bennet by name, a celebrated beauty 
in her day. The young King w’as so charmed with her when 
she was brought to see him dine, that he sent her his cat to 
kiss - a high honour at the Court of France, «and Arbuthnot 
wrote a short poem ou it. We learn, by-thc-bye, from a 
letter to Swift in 172h, what we did not know before, that 
Arbuthnot had a hand in the verses addressed to ‘ Sweeff 

* Molly Leixdle,’ by Pulieney and t'hesterlield. 

* I gave your service to Lady Ilcrvey. She is in a little sort of a 
iiiiti about a ballad that was wrc»te on iier to the tune of Molly Mog,” 
and sent to lier in the name of a bogging jK>ct. She was id**, and 
wrote a letter to the hogging poet, and desired him to cliange twt) 
double entendres, which tin* authors. Mr. Pultenoy and Ijord CliORter- 
field, changed U» single eiUendrcs. I was against that, though I had a 
hand in tlio first. iSlie is imt displeased, I boliove, with tlie ballad, 
but only with being bit.’ 

The last stanza of all has always been our favourite, and 
we wish we could think it tvas Arbuthnot ’s : — 

‘ There was Orpheus that husband 8c> civil, 

For the sake of his wife went to hell. 

Oh ! who would not go to the devil 
For the sake of sweet Molly Lepelle ? ’ 

Ou the accession of George II. Arbuthnot was applied to 
by Mrs. Howard, recently created Countess of Suffolk, to 
explain to her the duties of bedchamber woman, fie replied 
as follows : — 

‘ The bedchamber woman came into waiting before the Queen’s 
prayers, which was before her Majesty was dress^. The Queen often 
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shifted of a morning. If her Majesty shifted at noon, the lady of the 
bedchamber being by, the bedchamber woman gave tbe ahitt to the 
lady without any ceremony, and the lady put it on. When the Queen 
warned her hands, the page of tlie back stairs brought the baan and 
ewer, and set them down upon* a side table. Then the bedchamber 
woman set it before the Qucen,and knelt on the other ^de of the table 
over against the Queen, the bedchamber lady only looking on. The 
bedchamber woman poured the water out of the ewer upon the 
Queen’s iranda. 

‘ The bedchamber woman pulled on the Queen’s gloves when she 
could not do it herself. The page of the back stairs was called in ' to 
put on the Queen's shoes. When the Queen dined in public the page 
reached the glass to the bedchamber woman, and she to the lady-in- 
waiting. The bedchamber woman brought tlio cliocolate, and gave it 
without kneeling.’ 

Arbnthnot obtained this information from Lady Masbaui, 
and Napoleon I. obtained the same from Madame Campon, 
who had been bedchamber woman to Marie Antoinette. 
The etiquette of the two Courts appears to have been 
much the same. 

In 1725 Swift came over from Ireland, and now for a 
brief period all the friends were together again. It was for 
the last time. When Swift returned to Ireland in 1728 
•he bade farewell to England for ever. But during the two 
years that he stayed the set were in all their glory. In 
1726 Bolingbroke and Pulteney had started the ‘ Chaftsman * 
and Swift had published ‘ Gulliver.’ In 1727 appeared 
Pope and Swift’s Miscellanies, containing the ‘ History of 
* John Bull,’ the ‘ Art of Political Lying,’ and tlie * Art of 
‘ Sinking in Poetiy.’ Early in 1728 the ‘Beggar’s Opera’ 
took the world by storm, and a few months later was foL 
lowed by the immortal ‘Dunoiad.’ Seldont have so many 
great literary events been crowded into so small a space of 
time. They must have been joyous meetings, the diimers, 
and suppers, and symposia of this illustrious frateruily 
during these memorable years. It was the glow of a glorious 
sunset Pope, indeed, had still many years of literary activity 
before him. But Gay died in 1788. Arbuthnot did not 
long survive him. Swift bad done his best. After Hie 
general election of 1784 the ‘ Craftsman ’ was discontinued, 
and B<din^broke returned to France in dudgeon. With 
the fourth decade of the eighteenth century the twilight of 
the Aogustsm age began to descend, till with the death of 
jhipe it dated, according to a great authority, in totiH 
darlmoss. But Arbuthnot himself seems to have enjoyed 
the few years of life that sHU remained to him with 
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characteristic cheerfulness. He helped Pope with the ‘ Grub 

* Street Joonial/ started in 1730 as a kind of sapplement to 
the * Dnnciad.’ But his contributions to it hare never been 
distinguished. In 1731 he publi^ed his essay on the Scold- 
ing of the Ancients, of which we hare already given our 
opinion; and one year before his death, consistently enough, 
appeared his last piece, PNOBI ^EATTON, a short poem 
in heroic verse, which may still be read with pleasure and 
instrnctiou. 

In 1725 he had suffered from a painful illness, to which 
he continued more or less subject during the ten years that 
followed. He now frequently took lodgings at Hampstead, 
which was a very popular health resort in those days, and 
is associated with the names of many distinguished men. 
At one time it used to be the summer meeting-place of the 
Kitcat Club, and down to the end of the last century it kept 
up its old character, its assembly rooms, and card rooms, 
and reading rooms, which were still patronised by the 
‘ gentry.’ The Long Room in which Arbuthnot spent his 
mornings was at a tavern called the ‘ Upper Flask,’ which 
was still standing in 1 795. The site of it is now * occupied 

* by a large brick house, the last on the right-hand side of 

* Heath Mount, at the corner of East Heath Road, opposite. 

* the Reservoir.’ Here Arbuthnot, in spite of his illness, con- 
tinued to amuse himself in his own way. In the morning 
he went down to the rooms, read the papers, and chatted 
with the company. In the afternoon he dined comfortably, 
and in the evening had card parties and suppers in his 
own lodgings. But the cud was not far off, and Arbuthnot 
seems to have known it. His old haunts were soon to know 
him no more. After spending the autumn and early winter 
of 1734 at Hampstead, he returned to town in January 
to bis house in Cork Street, with his eldest son George and 
his two daughters, who, with Mrs. Lepelle, the mother of 
Hie beauty, had been in constant attendance ou him at 
Hampstead. _ His death was, perhaps, hastened by grief for 
the toss of bis younger son Charles, who died in December, 
1782. But his hut hours were soothed by the affectionate care 
of his remiuning children. Love, honour, troops of friends, 
were all his. Pope and Chesterfield sto^ by liis bedside 
a few hours before his death. Swift and Bolingbroke^ 
Berkeley and Petezborough, Pulteney and Wyndham, almost 
evmry man of eminence either in literature or in politics who 
was living at the time, aooording to the measure of their 
a^S^naintMsce with him, mourned his loss. 
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His death took place on February 27, 1 735, when he had 
not quite completed his sixty-eighth year, and he was bnried 
on March 4 in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly. Mr. Aitken 
says he died in great pain.* But Pulteney, writing to Swift 
a week afterwards, says : ‘He lived the last six months in a 
< bad state of health, and hoping every night would be his 

* last ; not that he endured any bodily pain, but as ho was 

* quite weary of the world, and tired with so much bad 
‘ company.’ His life down to the last had hardly been that 
of a man weary of the world, either ; though it is likely 
enough that, in common with all tlie leitders of the Tory 
partj', he was hugely disgusted with the results of the 
general election, on which such great expectations had been 
founded. When Parliament met in January 1 735, about 
six weeks before Arbuthnot’s death, it m\a found that 
Walpole, with a smaller majority, was not materially weaker. 
The disappointment may hare preyed upon Arbuthnot’s 
spirits, as ^erc is no reason to doubt that his attachment to 
the Tory party was both sincere and disinteri'sted. He had 
worked for it all his life. Its two le:ulers were his personal 
friends : and he must have foU. sick at heart when be saw 
all the labour of the hist seven years thrown away, and the 

•government of Walpole as far from overthrown as ever. 

As far as his worldly fortunes were concerned, Arbuthnot 
had nothing either to lose or to gain by the success of one 
party rather than atiother. But he belonged to that section 
of the Tory party which, however mistaken or misled, was 
at least sincere : hrmly convinced that party government, 
if it could only be c.irried out on Walpole’s system, was a 
worse evil than i*ersonaI government, and more dangerous 
in the long run to the liberties of the people. This 
conviction would be embittered in Arbnthnot’s case by his 
sympathies with the Stuarts, and tlic reflection that they 
had been driven from their throne on false pretences; while 
to see the perpetrators of the crime revelling in the snccess 
of their dishonest stratagem would, of course, greatly 
heighten his disgust. It is not too much to believe, then, 
that in some sense Pulteney’s words may have been tme, 
and that the election of 1734 may have helped to Idll 
Arbuthnot, as Austerlitz helped to kill Fill. Arbuthnot, 
however, was no blind partisan, as will be seen when we 
xvStsr to his sermon preached in 1706 at the Market Cross of 
Edinburgh in support of the union with England. Though 
a Tory and a Jacobite, be had the good sense to see its 
advantages, and the patriotic candour to recommend them to 
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his countrymen. There are many passages in it especially 
worthy of attention at the present moment. 

Dr. Arbuthnot left behind him one son and two daughters, 
but he had no grandchildren. His brother George, how- 
ever, left a son John, who married a daughter of Arch- 
bishop Stone, and was the father of Charles Arbuthnot, the 
confidential friend of the Duke of Wellington. Another 
son was Alexander, Bishop of Killaloe, who died in 1828, 
and left two sons, now living — Alexander John, a member of 
the Indian Council, and Charles George, commander-in- 
chief at Madras. These are the only direct descendants of 
the deprived Episcopalian clergyman. But the families 
which trace their origin to James Arbuthnot of Lentischie, 
the parson’s ancestor, are nuiniTous, and many members of 
them have risen high in the civil and military services. 

Of Arbuthnot’s worldly affairs Mr. Aitken has nothing to 
tell US- He could scarcely liave died a rich man ; but, in 
the absence of any evidence to the contrary, we may presume 
that his daughters were provided for. Of Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
who died in 1730, wc hear very little. Mr. Aitken does 
not even know her maiden name. But there is evidence to 
show that Arbuthnot lived very happily with her, and that 
she w^as every way worthy of his affection. 

The attempt to fix Arbuthuot’s literary position is ren- 
dered difficult, us Mr. Aitken points out, by the uncertainty 
attending the authorship of the numerous works attributed 
to liiiu, as lie frequently worked in partnership with 
others, and took so little trouble to claim what w^as his 
own, that to disentangle all his contributions from the text 
with which they are interwoven would be an endless and a 
hopeless tusk. There are, how’ever, besides the earlier 
works which we have already mentioned, certain well- 
known pieces of which he is the iurknowledged and the sole 
author, and one or two uroro in which his share has been 
handed dow’ii by tradition, even if it was not attested by 
irresistible intiTiial evidence. These are the ‘History of 
‘ John Bull,’ the ‘ Art of Political Lying,’ ‘ Virgilius 
‘ Restauratus,’ ‘ Mr. John Ginglicutt’s Treatise on iheSeold- 
* ing of the Ancients,’ an essay on Political Abuse, the sermon 
at Edinburgh in 1706, the best parts of ‘ Scriblerus,’ and some 
of the Notes to the ‘ Duuciad.’ Here is enough, without 
the aid of anything that is doubtful, for any man to rest his 
reputation on. The most important, however, of these 
works depends for its interest so much on a knowledge of 
very intricate political transactions that one admires all 
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the more the intrinsic merit which has kept it alive so long. 
The * Tale of a Tob * is written on a subject which is always 
fresh, which everybody tinderstands, and in which tne 
allegory is transparent. Tlie humour of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels ’ 
is none the less delightful because the reader may happen 
to miss the political allusions running through it. Enough 
lies upon the surface to satisfy any ordinary reader. The 
‘ Dunciad,’ to be folly appreciated, demands, indeed, a 
knowledge of jiterary histoi'y which only a few persons in 
every generation can be expected to possess. But the 
general scheme of it is easily comprehended, and when that 
is once grasped, we know enough of the matter to enjoy the 
style and the ridicule, even though we hare little acquaintance 
with the various characters introduced. In ‘John Ball’ it 
is impossible to taste the real quality of the Siitire unless we 
are pretty familiar with the history of the Partition Treaties 
and the War of the Spanish Succession. Herein possibly may 
be another reason why Arbuthnot is little but a name, even 
if he is that, to many persons who jyossess more than a 
snperGcial acquaintance with the works of Pope and Swift. 
But if it was worth wliile to learn Spanish for the sake of 
^reading * Don Quixote ’ in the original, so we would say it 
is worth while to make a study of the reigns of William III. 
and Queen Anne, if only to enjoy the fun of * John Bull.’ 

Arbnthnot is said to have Wen the first who gave this 
name to the Englisli people, and if In* was, it is only another 
proof of his genius. For it was instantly accepted, and has 
stuck by them ever since. The satire was originally published 
anonymously in 1712, in five pamphlets or parts, which were 
all collected together in the ‘ Miscellanies in Prose and 
‘Verse* brought out by Swift and Pope in 1727. Swift’s 
‘ Conduct of the Allies ’ being published in the same year as 
* John Ball ’ made the latter easy reading for the public, 
who needed no farther key to it. The war with France 
to prevent Philip of Anjou from succeeding to the whole 
Spanish empire, according to the bequest of Charles II., the 
l^t of the Spanish llapsburgs, is repre.scnted under the 
guise of a lawsuit commenced by two worthy traders — 
namely, John Bull and Nick Frog (the Dutch) against — I^is 
Baboon {Louis XIV.), to jtrevent him from persuading young 
PfaBip Ihsboon to transfer his custom to himself. 

King of Spain figures as Lord Strutt; and the 
oewtothm set up by Bull and Frog was that contracts existed 
between th^ mta» and the Lord Strutts binding the latter 
and thimr snceeaecKn to deal exclusively wHh the plaintiffs for 
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cloth and linen. Louie Baboon was tiying to induce the young 
man to violate this contoict, and hence the action. The case 
is represented as being carried from court to court, and tried 
over and over again, the verdict bdng always in &vour of the 
plaintifiPs, without their getting any nearer to the termina- 
tion of the suit. This, of coui'se, is the doing of their 
attorney, old Hocus, who is feathering his nest at the 
expense of his clients and naturally does all he can in secret 
to prolong the litigation. Hocus is the Duke of Marl- 
borough, whose numerous victories, represented as verdicts, 
brought the allies no nearer to a peace, and who certainly 
had excellent pecuniary reasons for continuing the war. Many 
other personages arc introduced, but the above little sketch 
is sufficient to explain the ground plan of this famous 
satire. The allegory, it must be owned, is rather farfetched. 
But the fun here and there is exquisite; especially where 
John — herein reminding us of Mr. Saddletree, in the ‘Heart of 
* Midlothian ’ — begins to fancy himself agreat lawyer, andasks 
himself why he was brought up a tradesman. These aspira- 
tions are, of course, meant ti> throw ridicule on the new 
foreign policy introduced at the Revolution, when England, 
according to the Tories, instead of minding her own busi- 
ness as a great naval and commercial State, aspired to take 
a lead in continental politics, to figure os a military power, 
and to mingle in disputes on questions of international 
law. 

The first Mrs. Bull was the old House of Commons, which 
supported the war. .John’s second wife was the new one, 
elected in 1710. The second Mrs. B. remonstrates with her 
husband on the useless expense he is incurring, and per- 
suades him at last very reluctantly to look into bis accounts 
and examine his lawyers’ bills, when he discovers that, 
besides the extravagance of every article, ‘he has been 
‘ egregiously cheated ; has paid for counsel who were never 
‘ feed, for writs that were never drawn, for dinners that were 
‘ never dressed, and journeys that were never made ; in 
‘ short, that the tradesmen, lawyers and Frog had agreed to 
‘ throw the wholo btirden of the lawsuit on his shoulders.* 
The meaning of all this is, of course, plain enough to those 
who know the history of the period : And when Johnson 
spoke so highly of ‘John Bull’ as a political satire, the 
memory of it all was as fresh in the min^ of living men as 
the Peninsular war is in our own. A knowledge of the facto 
was not then confined to historical students. Bui it 
must be owned that at the present day some puts of 
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Arbutlinot’s work ^ tedious, and others, where the kej to 
tlie transactions referred to has been lost, unintelligible, 
even to the historian. There are passages in ‘John Bull’ 
which we doubt if oven Maeaulay could have explained. 

Johnson’s criticism of ‘ Martinus Scriblerns ’ is quoted with 
approval by Mr. Aitkeiu tint we are not disposed to accept 
it unreservedly' : — 

* If ihe whole may be estimated by this 9|HH:imen, wliich seems to be 
the production of Arbuthnot, with a few touches perlmps by Pope, ihe 
want of more will not bo much lamented ; ft^r the follies which iho 
writer ridicules are so little practised that they are not known, nor can 
the fifitire be understood but by the learned. He raises phantoms of 
absurdity, and then driviS them away. He cures diseases that were 
]»e\’CT felt. For this reason tlii.s joint prodnction of three great w'r iters 
has never obUined any notice from mankind ; it has Ikjcii little read, 
and where read has bom forgotten, as no man could l>e wiser, better, 
or merrier tor reinombciing it. The design cannot lK)ast of much 
originality; for, besides its general resemblance to “Don i^uixote," 
there will be found in it jarticuhtr imitations of the ‘'llbtorv of 
M, Untie." ' ♦ 

It is quite true that to relish the humour of ‘ Scriblerns ’ 
the reader must possess some elementary knowledge of logic 
•and metaphysics. But little more would be required <»f him 
than is necessary to take even u second class in liierig hnmmi- 
ioribus at the University of Oxford. Certainly even this 
much is tJie privilege of only a few ; but of those few ‘ Scrible- 
* rus ’ is not likely to be forgotten by anyone who has onct' 
read it. Those who understand the scholastic terms will 
derive more amusement from ‘ Scriblerns ’ tlum even those 
who have threaded their way through the transiictions of 
the Grand Alliance will derive from ‘ John Bull.’ 

It seems generally allowed that Pope^s share in‘ Scriblerns ’ 
as it now stands was extremely small, and that for all prac- 
tical purposes we may treat it as Arbnthiiot's. It is cerlcin 
that lie wrote the whole of that part which rehih^s to the 
schoolmen, and the greater part of the "Origin of Science/ 
His humour, w(‘ think, is never shown to greater advantage 
than in the first of these. It is more like Addison than 
Swift, as a few specimens will show. During young Martin’s 
education a companion was [>rovi»led for him of the name of 
Cramhe^ who had sometimes the temerity to venture on a 

^ ‘ Ilidtoiro de« imaginalionn extravagantes cle M. Oalle,* Paris^ 
1710; Par I’Abbi^! Bordelon. Translated into English and publtahod 
in Londen in 1711. 
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dispute with the elder Scriblerus in the middle of his lectures. 
Crambe objects to the doctrine that 

* accident can be present or absent without the destruction of the 
subject ; since there are a great many accidents that destroy the sub- 
ject, as burning docs a house, and death a man. But as to that, Cor- 
nelius informed him that there was a natural death, and a logical 
death ; that though a man, after his natural death, was not capable of 
the lowest parish oflice, yet he might still keep a Stall amongst the 
logical predicaments.’ 

Crambe also 

‘ regret. extremely that substantial forms, a race of harmless beings 
which had lasted for many years, and afforded a comfortable subsistence 
to many poor philosophers, should be now hunted down like so many 
wolves without the ]X)8sibiIity of retreat. Ho considered it had gone 
much harder with them than with es8ence.«j, which had retired from the 
schools into the apothecaries’ shops, >vhere some of them bad been 
advanced to the deurec* of quintessences. He thou"ht there should be 
a retreat f.>r poor substantial forma among the gentlemen- usliers at 
Court ; and that there were, indeed, sub.stiintial forms, such as forms 
of [»ra}’cr, forms of government, without which the things themselves 
could never long subsist. He also used to wonder that there was not 
a reward for such as could lind out a fourth figure in logic, as well as 
for those who should di.scover the longitude,’ 

This is excellent jesting : but it may be questioned 
whether Arbuthnoi had ever jiiMgressed so far in the meta- 
physical parts of logic as to have caught the real meaning 
which underlay all this seeming jargon. Professor Maurice 
lias shown us how closely the scholastic logic was connected 
with some of the deepest theological problems, and how 
it seemed to reconcile apparent contradictions and explain 
apparent impossibilities in the Christian doctrine. It may 
be thought, says Maurice, referring to the question of 
‘ Universals,’ that ‘ such controversies are ridiculous ; but 

* they are not ridiculous,^ There was more in them than 
was dreamed of in Arbutbnot’s philosophy. But in those 
days no Sir William Hamilton had arisen to recall to men’s 
minds the true interpretation of the Aristotelian system, and 
the pedants who continued, in the language of the wits, to 
mumble its dry bones, were regarded as fair game by all the 
literary exquisites of the eighteenth century. Pope’s lines 
in the * Duneiad/ and Arbuthnot’s note upon them, should 
find a place here : — 

' Prompt at the call around the goddess roll. 

Broad hats and hoods and caps, a sable shoal : 

Thick and more tlilck the black blockade extends 
A hundred head of Aristotle’s friends.^ 

VOL. OLXXVH. JTO. CCOLXHL *0 
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On irbicU Scriblerus remarks : — 

« 

‘ The philosophy of Aristotle hath safiered a long disgrace in thia 
UiuTeraitjr (Cambridge), being first ex[>eUed by the Carteman, which 
is its tarn gare way to the Newtonian. But it had all this while 
some faithful followers in socret, who never bowed the knee to Baal, 
nor aoknowledgcd any strangd god in philosophy. These on this new 
ajqpearanoe of the goddess came out like confessors, and made an open 
pimeesion of the ancient faith in the ijise dixtt of tlieir master.’ 

The ijpee dixit referred to by Pope was the right divine of 
kings to govern wrong. But ArbutUnot should have known 
fha.t Aristotle never said anything of the kind. However, 
it need not be denied that the teaching of the old logic by 
those who adhered to the letter without comprehending the 
spirit may have been open to ridicnle ; and Arbntbnot is 
not, perhaps, to blame for having seized so tempting an 
opportunity. It should only be borne in mind that even 
before Sir W. Hamilton wrote his inciuorable essays in the 
pages of this Review, the Aristotelian tradition had not 
been entirely perverted in the University of Oxford; and 
that even in Arbnt}in<.)t’s time Ute torch <ff truth still burned 
there, though it might he through u mist. 

The ‘Art of Political Lying’ and the treatise on ‘The 

* ‘ Scolding of the Ancients' may well be considered together, 
though the one wa.s published in 1712, and the other not till 
1781, when it seems likely that Arhnthnot’s powers were 
beginning to fail him. The ‘ Art of Political Lying,’ how- 
ever, is in his very best style, and Mr. Aitken is quite wrong 
in saying that, * owing to the abstract nature of the sutgect, 
* it does not approach “ John Bull ” in interest.’ It exceeds 
it, and, what is more, it has a living practical sigiiilicance 
for the present generation, in which ’John Bull’ is totally 
deficient. It would be a great public service if any com- 
petent person would reissue it in pamphlet form at the 
present day with illustrative notes derived from contem- 
porary history. As Arbuthnot published it, it purported 
to.be: — 

"■ Fropoaab for Printing a very curions BiscottrM in two volames in 
quarto, entitled 'kf^'AOAOri a IIO.M'I (Kli',ar a Treatise on the Art 
of .Friiticsl Lying — with an abstract of the fir.tt volume of the Mid 

TresM*’/ 

JiMd- this is how it opens : — 

• V ‘The snt-^, i« h« preface, makes some very jutlidons reflections 
upon the or^giiw df arts and Ecienecs : that at tint: they conaUt of 
scattered theorems and practices, which aie Imittled nlout amongst 
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the majiters, and only revealed to the ar/i5, till some time 'when 
some great genius appears, who collects these disjointed propositionS| 
and reduces them into a regular system* That this is the case 
of that noble and useful art of Political Lying, wbichi in this last age, 
having been enriched with several neve discoveries, ought not to lie any 
longer in rubbish and confusion, but may justly claim a place in the 
Encifdoptduif especially such as serves for a model of education for 
an able politician/ (P. 294.) 

The following extract will, we think, come home to the 
consciences of a good many amongst us at the present 
day : — 

* In his fifth chapter he divides political lies into several species and 
claiwtes, and gives precepts about the inventing, spreading, and propa- 
gating the several sorts of them : he begins with the nnnores and 
UbcUi famosi, such as concern the reputation of men in power, where 
he finds fault with the common rni.stoke that takes notice only of one 
sort, viz., the detractory or defamatory, whereas in truth there are three 
sorts, tlio detractory, the additory, and the translatory. The ndditory 
gives to a man a larger share ot‘ reputation than belong.? to him, to 
enable him to i^en'e some good end or purpose. The detractory or 
defamatory a lie which takes from a groat man the reputation that 
jiustly belongs to him, for fear he should use it to the detriment of the 
public. The translatory i.s a lie that translers the merit of a man's 
goo<l action to another, who is in himself more deserving; or transfers^ 
the demerit of a bad action from the true author to a person who is in 
himself less deserving. He gives st*veral instances of very great strokes 
in all the three kinds, c.sp<’cially in the last, when it was necessaiy for 
the good of the public to bestc^w the valour and conduct of one man 
upon another, and that of many to one man ; nay even, upon a good 
occasion, a man may be robbed <»f his victory by a person that did not 
command in the action. The restoring nnd destroying the public may 
be ascribed to persons who had no hand in either. The author exhorts 
all gentlemen practitioners to exercise themselves in the translatory, 
because the existence of the tilings themselves being visible, and not 
demanding any proof, there wants nothing to be put upon the public 
but a false author or a false cause, which is no great presumption upon 
the credulity of mankind, to whom the secret springs of things are Tor 
the most part unknown.’ 

The victory here referred to is the victoiy of General 
Webb, at Wynendole, in 1 708, of which the whole credit 
was transferred by the Duke of Marlborough to his own 
famrite general, Cadogau, who did not appear in the field 
till the battle was over. We might add other examples 
from recent experience, as if one should say that all the Acte 
of Parliament passed in favour of the peasantry by one 
Government had really been passed by their preaece»3or8* 
^ei^^ as the writer says, are the visible acts. Four or five 
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jears are a long term to look back over. Who can tell after 
the lapse of such an immense interval what Government 
really did pass them? At all events, the illiterate won’t 
remember, even if they ever knew. Here is an example of 
the safe * translntory lie.’ .Another variety which has grown 
np with the development of the art consists in transferring 
the meaning of one word to another which is spelt and pro- 
nounced in the same manner. This is an invention in which, 
as Arbnthnot would have said, the art has been enriched in 
our own time. As, for instance, when the Home Rulers tell 
the people that the Union means the union workhouse, and 
that those who call themselves Unionists would have all the 
poor in the Bastille. If Arbuthnot could only have lived to 
witness this last improvement in the system ! 

There is a great show of impartiality throughout. ‘ The 

* seventh chapter,’ says Arbuthnot, with great gravity, 

wholly taken up in an inquiry which of the two parties aro iho 
greatest artists in jtolitical lying. He owns that soinrtimes the one 
party^ and sometimes the other, is ]»etter believed ; but that they hare 
both very great geniuses aiiumg^t thettu He attributes the ill success 
of either party to their glutting the market, and retailing too much of 
a bad commodity at once ; when there is too great a quantity of worms 
Mt is hard to catch gudgeons. He prepo^tes a scheme for tlie recovery 
of the credit of any party, whicli indeed seems to be somewhat chi- 
merical, and does not Favour of that sound judg^'incnt the author has 
shown in the rest of the work. It amounts to this, that the party 
should agree to vent nothing but truth for thrc'c months togeiher, 
which will give them credit for six mouths' lying afterwards. He owns 
he believes it almost iinposiblc to find fit persons to execute thia 
scheme/ 

‘ Mr, John Ginglicutt’s Treatise' on the Altercation or 
‘ Scolding of the Ancients ’ is much inferior to the above, 
but it satirised a public abuse of an analogous character. 
It was published, as we have said, in February 1731, and 
Pulteney wrote to Swift — 

* that, in consequence of the growing p)ractico on both sides of using 
the language of Billingsgate in referring to politiciil opponents, Arbuth^ 
not had written a humourous pamphlet wherein he prcfvos from many 
learned infltances that this sort of altercation is ancient, elegant and 
dassical : and that what the world falwlj' imagines to be |)o]ite is 
truly Gothic and barbarous/ 

Pope, however, thought it of little value j and we think the 
The ironj in which Arbuthnot excelled is here at 
latilt ; it is neither keen nor well sustained. 

We mshj notieoj in conclusion^ ArbuthnoFs address to the 
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people of Edinburgh in 1706 in defence of the Union with 
England, then under debate in the Scottish Parliament. 
It was in the form of a sermon, the text being taken &om 
the tenth chapter of Ecclesiastes and the twenty-seventh 
verse : ‘ Ihitter is he that labour4^th and aboundeth in all 
‘ things, tlian he that boasteth himself and wanteth bread.' 
The two Scotch characteristics — pride and poverty — are 
here directly stnick at, and the gist of the sermon is to bid 
his hearere put their pride in their pockets, and accept all 
the goo<l things which the Union offered. He recommends 
it to them by the usnal arguments, and there is only one to 
which any particular atttmtion need be called. Arbuthnot 
contends that the Union with England will keep Scotchmen 
in their own country. Scotland will be richer, and her 
people will more readily find employment on their native 
soil than they do under a separate establishment. We 
mention this because the (contrary argument is made use 
of by Home Rulers when they wish to get the labourer’s 
vote. They tell him that the repeal of the Union will keep 
Irishmen at homo, and relieve the English working classes 
from their competition. The reverse is the truth. Ireland 
would be poorer under Horae Rule than she is now ; there 
would be less money to be got there than there is now; and, 
consequently, tlie number of Irish immigrants into this 
country, iu search of what thi'y could uot get at home, would 
be douhli.‘d. This is what Arbuthnot fully understood, 
showing that ho was not only a wit, hut a practical man of 
business also. We have jvidged it unnecessary to say any- 
thing of the doubtful works attributed to Dr. Arbuthnot, six 
of which are given by Mr. Aitken. Rut one of them contains 
an account of ‘ Peter tlie wild lK>y,’ wdio created such a 
sensation in London in 172o, and who was for some time 
taken charge of by Dr. Arbuthnot. The account is clearly 
a satire in disguise upon some public man of the day. But 
it is hardly worthy of either ArhuLhnot or Swift, to whom 
it has also been assigned. 

Pope and Swift both survived Arbuthnot. But the year 
1735 saw the final break-up of the old Twickenham circle. 
Peterborough died in October. Bolingbroke returned to 
Prance, and during the next seven years was only occasion- 
ally iu England. In 1 739 he sold Dawley. Swift, it was 
evident, was never to come back from Dublin. A new 
generation of poets was coming upon the stage. The 
palmy days of patronage were over. The Augustan age 
Wfui a>t an ond^ and many years were to ela|>8e ere another 
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liierorjr circle such* as mei round Pope’s table at Tmckeu* 
bam was again to assemble under another acknowledged chiefs 
the last man of letters in England who occupied ^e tbrone. 
We pass over the thirty dpk years which form the subject 
of one of the best-known* passages in Hacaulay’s Essays, 
though the picture is decidedly overcharged, and emerge 
again into the daylight to find ourselves in a whoUy different 
stoite of society and a wholly different literary atmosphere. 
The difference is greater than the mere lapse of time would 
account for. At Twickenham we seem ns far away from 
our own generation as if we were in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. At the Turk’s Head wc are among familiar 
figures, listening to familiar talk, and gazing on a familiar 
garb snch as had not wholly gone oat of fashion in the 
childhood of men still living. We feel that, if we * wanted 
* to shine ’ like Goldsmith, we could strike into the conversa- 
tion anywhere, and find onrselres as much at home os if wo 
were talking to our own contemporaries. But we do not feel 
that among the men of the Augustan age. Tliere is a stamp 
upon them not home by their successors. We do not refer 
to any intellectual superiority, for in our opinion Johnson 
•■was a greater man than any of thorn. We refer rather to 
what Thackeray calls the grand air. Pope and Arbuthnot 
and Swift and Gay and Prior did not talk only of books. 
They represent a period in which politics, fashion, and 
literatnre were all mixed up together. This was the direct 
result of the system of patronage. Tltc great noble, or 
party leader, who made poets and essayists his friefids and 
companions, introduced them to fashionable life, and ex- 
pects political services in return. To render them they 
must be taken behind the scenes and become the depositarieB 
of State secrets. If we may judge from the oorrespondence 
of the fomons men we have just mentioned, their table 
talk would never be ezclnsively or even principally literary. 
Intermingled with questions of taste and of criticism would be 
the newest Parliamentaiy intrigue, the newest Court scandal, 
the latest tidings from Borne or Avignon. We never hear 
aiayiiiing of this kind at the Mitre. The Twickenham men 
are men intimate with councils and cabiuets, with quesiimia 
of peace and war, with the freaks and frolica of great 
laAiee and maid^ of honour. We tom to the Johnsonian set, 
tinii! all this has disappeared. With the decline 
df fwlrclutffe ibe connectmg fink between the world of 
ikdbloit and pcIHhiB and the worid of literature was broken. 
Thck^flM no Pe teriHWBOoghs or Bolinglmikes or Oxfords at 
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* the Club.’ Burke wae a politician, and Beauclerk and 
Langton were in society. Bat it is to be noted that the talk 
at the Club hardly ever refers either to fashionable society 
or contemporary politics. It Is the talk of men whose 
whole interest was concentred on* literature and philosophy 
-—the philosophy of life — but not the life of ball-rooms and 
drawing-rooms. We have reached tho period when literature 
has become a separate and organised profession — not merely 
the aya\fia wXowrow, sometimes to be petted by the great 
and sometimes left to starve, but a regular business by which 
men expect to live and to make regular incomes. None of 
the Twickenham set lived by literature in the sense in which 
Johnson and Goldsmith lived by it. As soon as the leading 
writers of the day became able to do so, their connexion with 
fadiion and politic dropped. They went their own way, 
and left treasurers and secretaries, dukes and duchesses, to 
go theirs. The commencement of the Johnsonian era marks 
the parting of the roads. 

It may be asked under which of these two systems the 
better literature was likely to be produced. On the one 
band we have leisure, competence, and that acquaintance 
with the world and society which must always contribnte, 
to the improvement of an author's manner. On the other 
hand is the advantage of writing for tho general public, 
when the author has no particular tastes or humours to con- 
sult, and when, consequently, there is more room for his own 
originality and idiosyncrasy to assert themselves. Neither 
Pope, nor Arbuthnot, nor Swift, nor Gay, nor Addison, 
was compelled to write against the grain to make pro- 
vision for the passing day. Neither Johnson, nor Goldsmith, 
nor Fielding, nor Smollett had anyone to rely on but the 
public, and they struck out, perhaps, the more boldly and 
independently for being compelled to swim alone. The 
Twickenham school wrote for a limited circle, and, though 
their works ore immortal, they produced only a single piece 
which can vie with the * Desert^ Tillage,* * Boderidcl^ndom,* 
or * Gray’s Elegy’ in widespread popnlarity. Yet Giey 
wore not compelled to publish anything which was not 
good, or which they themselves did not believe to be good ; 
wi^^ of the later school by many there was much written, 
and by all something, with which we could have well dis- 
pensed. NihU quod Utigit non ortuivit might have been 
said ihr more truly of Aibnthnot than of Goldsmith. 
ipwatore of the first period is like hothonse friiit, exqui^ie 
ibif its rise and beaufyj that of the Olher like fniit ittist 
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picked from the wall or from the bed, not so large or so fine, 
ont with a flaTOur of its own which the genuine connoisseur 
appreciates. In the open air, of course, we shall hare much 
that never comes to perfection, much that runs to seed and 
is wasted. But that which docs ripen need fear no com- 
parison with the produce of artificial culture. To quit 
metaphors for facts, what do we actuallj' find ? It is often 
said that a writer who has leisure and only works when the 
humour takes him will have time, not only to wait for his 
best thoughts and to arrange them in the best order, but to 
polish his style till it attains that perfect combination of 
force and elegance to which all literary artists deserving of 
the name aspire. Yet is not the ‘Deserted Village’ os 
polished as the ‘ Essay on Man,' is not ‘ Ilasselas ’ written 
in as finished a style as the ‘Patriot Kiug’y* Is not 
Smollett's ‘ History of England,’ though deficient in those 
philosophic and compixdiensive views which add value to 
Hume’s, its equal in style and composition ? The conclusion 
seems to be that the older system, though less favourable 
to bad writing than the later, was not more favourable to 
good ; in saying which we refer only to style and diction, 
for it would, of course, be absurd to ex|)ect that a book like 
‘Butler’s ‘ Analogy ’ or Bolingbroke’s ‘ Letters on History * 
should be as well done by <>iie who wrote against time for 
money to pay the butcher as by one who was at liberty to 
recline in his library and think his subject out. We simply 
mean that in what our forefathers called (.‘legance the same 
excellence was attained hy the men who wrote in haste as 
by the men who wrote at leisure, aud that in this respect 
the Johnsonian school is at least equal to the Popian. 

With the death of Johnson, literary coteries — such, at least, 
as we have been here cousidering — seem to have disappeared. 

‘ The Club’ founded by Johnson and Sir Joshua ileynolds 
in 1764 still flourishes, but it has assumed a broader cha- 
racter. It has ceased to be a coterie, and in the space of 
one hundred and twenty-eight years it has included among its 
members two hundred of the most eminent men of the time 
in literature, art, science, and politics, without distinction of 
party. Society in Edinburgh during the first half of the 
present century may have pre8ent«>d something like the 
litoozy clubs the eighteenth century in London. But 
there was no one king whom all men recognised as such, 
and no one set connect^ together by a community of tastes 
and ideas. Even Scott was no chief, and would not have 
wished to be. Literature h&<d become wbgt Goldsmith said 
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it ought to be, a republic and not a n^onarchy, and a re- 
public without a Club. We shall never see another Bound 
Table ; and this is certainly to be regretted on one ground — 
namely, that these literary fraternities had somewhat the 
eftect of informal Academies, and without the assertion of any 
unpopular jurisdiction kept up the standard of taste to a 
higher level than it is possible to maintain without some 
such Court to set the fashion. It is not necessary that there 
should be a literary dictator to preside over it. The leading 
men of letters iu every generation constantly living together 
and exchanging ideas on the subject of style and composition 
will insensibly create a school of criticism as effective as a 
regular institution, and exerting, perhaps, more influence, 
because claiming less obedience. Hut this is a mere dream. 
The members of the literary craft have multiplied to such 
an extent, and a reading public hits l)cen created so in- 
different to both purity of diction and propriety of con- 
struction, that no such natural authority can any longer 
exert itself, and would not be respected if it could. But 
such a system appeals strongly to the imagination. We can 
never tire of Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ or of the correspondence 
of Swift, Pope, and Arbuthnot, of the great monarch or the 
great triumvirate. We seem to see literature enthroned on' 
a higher i)ede8tal as we look at these men, surrounded with 
greater dignity, and conscious of nobler ideals. The present 
ago has a work of its own to perform, none the less honour- 
able, none tbe less generous, than theirs. It is to educat* 
the people and teach them to appreciate the treasures which 
our great writers have Ix'queathed to us : a task to be dis- 
charged i«i addition to, and concurrently with, the prior 
duty of men of letters, tbe duty of taking care nequid 
literarum reepublica di'frimenti capiat ; and of banding down 
the lamp of learning to the coming centnries not only as 
bright as they received it from the past, but with added 
brightness of their onm. Their labour may produce equal 
results ; yet it will hardly have been performed under equally 
interesting conditions, and it is to be feared that the nine- 
teenth century will leave nothing to the twentieth so charm- 
ing to look back upon as the nest of singing birds on tbe 
banks of the broad river, and the splendid companionship of 
which the subject of this article w«w so beloved 

ft men^ber. 
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Abt. VIII. — 1. Papyrus Grecs du Musie d’AnliquUds de Lsids. 
Ediths, aroc nne tradactiotf latine, notes, index ct planches, 
par C. Lgemaa'S, Dircctepr da Mus^. Tonio 2. Leide : 
1885. In-4“. 

2. Les Orifjines dc I'Alchimit'.. Par M. Bebthelot, Senateur, 
Membre do rinstitut, Professeur au College de Prance. 
Paris: 18S5. 

3. Collection des Anciens Alchimistes Gfcce. Texto ct traduc- 
tion publics par M. BEnTHELOT, avco la collaboration de 
M. Ch. Em. Rcelle. Paris: 18S7-1888. 3 vols. in-4". 

4. Introduction d VJElude de hi Chimin dee Anciens ct dn ifoycn 
Age. Par M. Berth E iiOT. Paris: 188i». 

A MOXG ibe many illusions which hare possessed the mind 
of man and led astray successive generations in tho 
vain pursuit of an unattainable ideal, none, perhaps, has 
been so long-lived and so widely spread as alchemy. For 
more than a thousand years the votaries of tho * sacred art,’ 
stimulated by the hope of winning boundless wealth, toiled 
patiently over their furnaces and ix'torts, neither discouraged 
by the constant failure of their experiments, nor deterred 
by the penal legislation of C'hureh and State. The history 
of these fruitless endeavours, though, properly speaking, 
merely the history of a snijerstition, will always prove inter- 
esting as the record of the strange jdioscs through which 
scientific knowledge has passed in the course of its slow 
development, and of the diSiculties and obstacles against 
which the human intellect has had to struggle whilst seeking 
the solution of the many problems presented by tho pheno- 
mena of Nature. 

We may naturally ask, in what land and in what ceniuty 
arose the belief in the possibility of the transmutation of 
metals, and on what foundation of fact did the alchemists 
raise the ihntastic edifice which gradually faded away like a 
dream, and finally vanished, as more precise methods of 
observation and analysis afforded u clearer knowledgo of tho 
laws which govern the universe ? I'lie alchemists themselves 
have- always looked upon Egypt as the source whence their 
doctrines Were derived. There, in far remote ages, Bermes 
!I!nssD^(uittas iia4 revealed the mysteries of every art and 
saenoe, and eotnuosed 20,000, or, according to othem, 36,500 
Tolmnes, to hand down his learning to future generaUons; 
and there, in the Mnetoaries of the temples, were preserved 
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the secreiti of alchemy, inscribed on tablets in hieroglyphs 
known only to the kings and to the priests. 

In this belief they were to ]i certain degree right. It 
was, indeed, in Egypt that the supposition tliat the baser 
metals might be changed into the ftobicr had had its birth ; but 
the very simple facts which had given rise to the idea were 
first misinterpreted, and then gradually lost sight of — sub- 
merged by a deluge of wild theories and fanciful commen- 
taries — and the alchemists, once started on a false track, 
toiled vainly for centuries, seeking for an object which, as 
far as we can ascertain, the ancient Egyptians do not seem 
to have ever thought of. 

The publication of the works of the early Greek alchoiuists 
has at last thrown light (»n the origin of alchemy: it is 
now possible to ascertain about what epoch the delusion 
first arose, and on what misunderstanding it was founded ; 
we can follow step by step its early development; and 
additional help towards the solution of the enigma has been 
afforded by the long-dela 3 'ed completion of the printing of the 
Leyden papyri. These interesting documents belong to a 
collection of papyri formed in the early i>art of this century 
by Cavaliero Anastasi, vice-consul of Sweden at Cairo, and» 
sold, in 1828, to the Univeraitj' of Iicydcn. The greater 
number, consisting chiotly of eonlnicts and other legal 
matters, wore published, in 18 13, by M. Leemans; but the 
three most interesting, whieli contain magical rites and 
incantations, as well as practical receipts for metal-working, 
remained unedited till 1 885. 

Discovered, most probably, in the same tomb at Thebes 
where they lay buried with their owner, like tl»e magic book 
of Michael Swtt in the Wizard’s grave at Melrose, these 
fragile scrolls of papyrus may, perhaps, be the sole remain- 
ing specimens of those treatises on the extraction and 
working of gold and silver which, according to John of 
AnUoeb, Diocletian ordered to be burned, lest the Egy^ 
tians s^uld be encouraged by the abundance of their 
wealth to rebel against Borne. They have preserved for us 
antheutic details witli reganl to the wisdom and learning of 
the Egyptians, wheihm' real or imaginary. They reveal to 
us the weird rites with which they sought to control the 
wotid of spirits and subdue it to their service, and the very 
|siu$tieal knowledge they possessed of the mmiipulation of 
the preeious metals. These three papyri, which M. Leetnaas 
hetieres to have been written towards the latter part the 
tiSIrd century of enr en»» we designated by tlte letteia Y, 
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W, X. It is highly, probable that they belonged to a man of 
Egyptian race, as they are written partly in demotic charac- 
ters and partly in Greek; and the owner secerns to have been 
not only a jeweller or a worker in metals, but an adept in the 
black art, for the papyri V^and W contain minute instruc- 
tions for the performance of various inagiciU ceremonies. 

It may not be uniiiterestinix to notice tlie contents of 
these documents, as, though they contain no reference to 
alchemy, they may serve to throw light on the intellectual 
condition of Egypt, and especially^ of Alexandria, where 
there is every reason to believe that the theories on which 
alchemy was founded were first evolved, and where the 
wildest and most fantastic superstitions were always sure of 
a ready acceptance. In papyrus V, for instance, which may 
be called the receipt-book of a dealer in ‘ magic and spells,* 
we are told with what prayers and sacrifices to consecrate 
and worship a statue of Eros, so as to persuade that deity 
to appear in a dream to a given person and command the 
dreamer to perform the will of the intigician. We learn 
what mystic signs and words to engrave on a jasper or 
heliotrope, which, being mounted in u ring, will enable the 
bearer to acquire power and honour : ho shall appease the 
inger of kings ; whatever he stiys shall be believed, and, 
with one touch of the gem, doors shall lly open, and chains 
and rocks be rent asunder. When making use of the ring, 
the magic hymn known as the great " Uuphor * was to be 
recited, which invoked the s[Hrits of the lieavens, of tlie 
earth, of the sea, and of the rivers, and, by their aid, could 
breathe life into carved and graven images. Did the 
magician wish to cause a person’s death, he was told to 
inscribe the figure of a genius or demon on the right wing 
of a bat, and on the left wing seven barbarous names, 
apparently derived from Hebrew ; then, with the impreca- 
tion, * May such a one, son or daughter of such a one, never 
* sleep till thou singest,’ let the bat fly on tbe third day of 
the waning moon, and within seven days the jK‘rson named 
would die from want of sleep. If, however, the magician 
kept the bat, he could, by washing the writing off its wings 
with spring water, recall the curse and spare his victim. 

tThe second papyrus presents nearly the same character as 
the preceding, and contains extracts from the apocryphal 
writings ascribed to Moses by tbe Gnostics of the second 
oentmy, consisting in minute and tedious descriptions of the 
rites for evoking the Monos, or supreme deity* Then follow 
vafioas charms for nuidering oneself invisible or taking tbe 
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form of an animal ; for causing the sun to appear ; for 
restoring life to a corpse ; for obtaining prophetic dreamS) or 
for sending them to others. 

The third papyrus seems to have been a jeweller’s note- 
book, and contains receipts for m^tal-working, many of which 
had, probably, been handed down from a remote antiquity. 
Our museums, enriched with the spoils of Egyptian tombs, 
bear witness to the perfection to which industrial art had 
been carried at a very early date in the valley of the Nile ; 
and the necessary technical processes, perfected and developed 
by the experience of generations of workers, were transmitted 
from father to son in the various castes, or preserved in the 
temples as the special prerogative of the priests. The most 
important among these trade secrets were those which con- 
cerned the treatment of gold. The geographer Agathar- 
chides, who wrote under the Ptolemies about 182 b.c., de- 
scribes with what mystery the working of the gold-mines near 
Cosseir, on the shores of the Red Sea, was carried on in the 
times of the Egyptian kings, the earliest of whom were said 
to have discovered the method of extracting and refining the 
precious metals, Zosimus of Panopolis, who lived about the 
third century of our era, asserts that the art of metallurgy 
hod been revealed to the kings and priests alone, and adds* 
that the knowledge of it was jealously guarded ; it was for- 
bidden to confide it to writing, and any attempt to search for 
gold and silver without a special authorisation was punished 
with death. According, however, as the ancient laws and 
institutions of Egypt' died out under the iiifiuence of the 
Hellenic civilisation introduced by the successors of Alex- 
ander, and of Christianity, the barriers which guarded the 
knowledge preserved by the castes or in the temples were 
broken down, and the long-treasured secrets were published 
under the form of collections of receipts. Zosimus states that 
the Jews, who liad been initiated into these mysteries, were 
the first to reveal them’ to the world, and in the time of 
Diocletian, the books which treated of the working of gold 
and silvevimust have become so numerous as to excite the 
suspicion of the Emperor, and provoke the publication of his 
barbarous edict. Whether these manuscripts were merely 
technical handbooks and collections of memoranda like that 
which has been so happily preserved to us, or whether any of 
them treated of alchemy, we cannot now find out ; but it is 
certain that, however extravagant may have been the fancies 
of the owner of these scrolls when he sought to subject the 
demons to his will, and force them to execute his commands. 
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there is no mysticism in the handbook of metaUni^gy ; the 
workman calls no spirits to his S.id, and performs no inoan- 
tations, but seeks to accomplish his object — sometimesy it 
must be confessed, a very dishonest one — bj purely natnnd 
means. 

We find in this papyrus receipis for varioos alloys used in 
the manufacture of cups and rases ; for making gold and 
silver ink; for gilding and silvering, and for testing the 
purity of the precious metals. Other receipts teach the 
method of falsifying them by adding the baser metals — an 
operation called the diplmis, or doubling, for the mass of the 
gold and silver was doubled, while their colour remained un- 
changed ; and, as the compiler of the manual remarks, a 
skilled workman would find it difficult, or even impossible, 
to detect the fraud. 

The receipts which recur most frequently describe various 
modes of preparing nseni, a word which oi’iginally meant a 
natural allo^’ of gold and silver, known to the Greeks as 
eleetram. It was at first looked upon as a distinct metal, 
was considered sacred to Jupiter, and uras designated by the 
sign of that planet ; but at- a later period the name was 
applied to all alloys, and* M. llcrthelot remarks that in this 
^act seems to lie tlie explanation of the origin of alchemy. 
Both gold and silver could be extracted from genuine aeem, 
and it seemed as though it could be changed at the will of 
tlie operator into either one or the other ; it could also be 
made artificially by mingling gold and silver, or closely imi> 
tated by some of the numerous alloys, eleven or twelve 
viu’ietics of which are described in the papyrus of Leyden. 
It would seem, therefore, that from this fact there arose 
some vague notion that perhaps the imitation of the precious 
metals and the reproduction of their essential qualities could 
be brought to such perfection that tlie counterfeit might 
become identical witli the reality. 

The clear and simple language of these receipts is very 
different from the obscure and mystical jargon of the 
alehembte. The following, for instance, occurs three times, 
with slight variations : ‘To make aeem. — Tin, 12 AaduuM; 

* mercuiy, 4 drachmas ; Chian earth, 2 drachmas. Mdt the 

* tia| add the (sirth in powder, then the mercury ; stir with a 

* piece of iron.’ With regard to another receipt nearly 
simHiKEV Berthelot remarks that the result would be on 

of tin for the purpose of whitening copper. Another 
taint i fTake Ibur parts of tin four times refined, three 
of white copper, and one part of asm. Melt them 
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‘ and refine them several times ; then make whatever you 

* wish ; it will be asem of the first quality, which will 
‘ deceive even the workman.’ The white copper just men- 
tioned is prepared, as another receipt shows, by mixing it 
with a sulphide of arsenic. According to the receipt which 
teaches how to give a ring the appearance of gold, so that it 
will stand the test of the tonchstone, ‘ two parts of lead and 

* one of gold must be reduced to a fine powder, mixed with 

* gum, and rubbed on the ring, which is then heated. This 

* must be repeated several times, till the ring is well coloured. 

‘ It will be bard to discover the fraud, for the ring, if rubbed, 

* will give a trace of gold, and heat will destroy the lead.’ 
This receipt is remarkable as representing a very early 
method of gilding by means of leiul, anterior probably to the 
discovery of quicksilver, wliicb is not mentioned till the fifth 
centurj' b.c. 

In all the receipts, of which these are only a few specimens, 
there is no trace of a belief in the possibility of converting 
the various alloys into gold or silver, but merely a very frankly 
avowed intention of ])rodiKing as close an imitation as pos- 
sible for the pnrjwae of deception. AVhen the idea first arose 
that the real metals conld be produced it is impossible to 
ascertain, but it is probable that it was gradually developed in 
the ardent iinaginution of the Alexandrian Cl reeks during the 
first centuries of our era. 

There seems to have existed in Alexandria at that epoch a 
school of philosophy dedicated especially to the study of 
natural history', as taught in the w’ritings of Democritus of 
Abdera. Tho biographers of that philosopher have recorded 
his long wanderings tlimugh the East in the piirsuit of 
knowledge — ‘ an exile rather than a voyage,* as Pliny calls 
them — and his initiation into the mysteries of tlie Olialdean 
and Egyptian priests. We are told that he wrote treatises 
on plants, on miiterals, on coloni's, on the arts of softening 
ivory and staining glass ; and his works seem to have formed 
an encjclopHjdia of scientific theories and practical receipts. 
There are extant hut few authentic remains of these volu- 
minous writings, which, even from an early date, were so 
largely interpolated by dicciples and imitators that it must 
have been hard to know what was genuine and what was not. 
The marvellous legends contained in the works which bore 
the name of Democritus caused Pliny to look upon him as a 
wizard, and assert that he had found in the tomb of the 
Htoenician Dardanus the magic books whence he had drawn 
hUi learning. It is not, therefore, stjrange that those who 
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jffactised the forbidden arts of magic — and alcbem j, as well as 
all physical science, was looked upon as a branch of magic — 
Should bare placed their Trritinga under the patronage of the 
}>hilosopher who was the first in Greece to cultivate natural 
histoiy and experimental research. 

But though Pliny mentions the magical lore of Democritus 
and the wonderful stories contained in his writings, be 
makes no allusion to the transmutation of metals. The 
portentoeiora, which he notices, are merely wild legends con- 
cerning the virtues supposed to be possessed by various 
plants. He tells, for instance, of the aglaophytis, which 
grows on marble rocks in Arabia, and is used by magicians 
when they evoke apparitions ; of the artatiidcit, which must 
be gathered when the sun is in the constellation of the Lion, 
and by its mere touch inflames wood which has bo<'n anointed 
with oil ; of the ophiusa, found in the island of Ele}>hantina, 
a decoction of which causes those who drink thereof to see 
visions of serpents and foel snch terror that they kill 
themselves. 

Nor does Pliny show elsewhere that he had ever hoard of 
transmutation. He describes very fully the usual methods 
of obtaining gold by washing the sands of rivers or by 
mining, and mentions an attempt made by Calignla to 
extract gold from auripigmentum, or orpiment. The Emperor, 
attracted probably by the colour of the yellow trisulphide of 
arsenic, melted a largo quantity of it, and, as arsenical ores 
sometimes contain traces of goid, ho succeeded in obtaining 
a little of the precious metal ; but tbe expense was so great, 
and tbe result so small, that be never repeated the experi- 
ment. 

It is therefore probable that the book entitled ‘ Pliysica 
* et Mystica,’ which bears the name of Democritus — the 
first work in whiph the artificial production of gold is 
described, tbe work which is quoted as an authority by all 
the early writers on the subject — was written in tbe interval 
between Pliny, who perished during the eruption of Vesuvius 
in A.J>. 79, and Zosimus of Panopulis, the first alcltemist of 
known date, who lived in the third century ; and that tbe 
idea of transmutation rose out of tbe chaos of fantastical 
heresies, magical practices, and wild philosophical theories 
whkli fanned the intellectual life of Alexandria during the 
aeo(»id and ifaird eeuturies of our era. 

.Themanttscripts in which these early Greek treatises have 
been preMired to us seem to be derived from an cncyclopssdia 
compiled daring the tenth century, at Constantinople, from 
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addiiioii to tliat of transport over enormous distances^ the 
first beinff climate, and the second native interests. In 
rejjions near the Tropic of Capricorn the European is placed 
ill a dilemma ; for whore water aOoands, and cultivation and 
transport are easy, a peculiarly fatal fever is also prevalent ; 
while in regions where the air is dry and bracing the ab- 
sence of water renders a thick population impossible, at least 
fi»r the present. The native question is equally embarrassing j 
for the African races are numerous, and do not as yet show 
signs of dying out like the lied Men of America, and public 
opinion, when alive to the facts, will no longer countenance 
the old brutalities, by which the early colonists — sometimes 
acting in self-defence— cleared the land for their own pos- 
session. 

Mashonalaiul, which is at present the centre of interest, is 
a narrow strip of territory north of the Transvaal, running 
four huiulred miles from the Limpopo or Crocodile Biver 
to the Zambesi, and forming part of tlie kingdom of the 
Matabele Zulus, It is the most remote and inaccessible 
jiart of tliat great i>lat<'au, founded on a granite basis, which 
stretches a tlmusand miles north and south, and eight 
hundred miles east and west, inland of tlie Cape Colony, 
rising to an average height of about four thousand feet 
above t)ie sea, and including the Transvaal, with the Crown 
(\>lony t)f Bwhuanaland to its west, and the Protectorate of 
Beehuanaland with t lie Matabele lands to its north, reaching 
to the great natural boundary of the Zambesi on the north, 
bounded by tlie Kalahari Wilderness on tlie west, and by 
the l^»rtuguese possessions of Mozambique on the east. It 
is a journey of nearly twelve hundred miles from Cape Town 
to the Victoria Falls, and the area in question, roughly 
speaking, is double that of France, Germany, and Austria 
combinecl. Our South African possessions thus equal in 
extent our Indian Empire ; yet they present as great a 
conti'ast as possible in the number of inhabitants. 

It is generally admitted that the best and most important 
portion of the great plateau is that which lies between the 
Yaal and the Limpopo Hi vers, and which boasts the name 
of the South African Kepublic, This country is as large as 
Great Britain, and possesses in most parts a healthy climate 
and a fertile soil. Its average height above the sea is four 
tliouBand feet, and it rises at its highest to seven thousand 
feet. In considering Mashonalaud, it is impossible to leave this 
region out of account, for all questions, social and political 
regarding the future of colonisation in these regions are jK>and 
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of gold. The ontcome of the operations would seem to 
be ▼arious amalgams of meroory for whitening copper, or 
gilding silver, or imparting a reddish tinge to gold. 

Another receipt tells ns to take claudianM (an alloy of 
lead, copper, tin, and zinc) to polish it, and then turn it 
yellow by means of alnm which has been decomposed by 
sulphur, or arsenic, or sandarach, or lime. If this com- 
position be added to silver, it will produce gold } if to gold, 
it will produce Berthclot, however, 

destrojs the hopes of those who might feel tempted to test 
the worth of these brilliant assurances, by remarking that 
the result would be merely a golden-coloured alloy. 

It should be observed that in the lexicon just mentioned, 
which seems to hare been compiled from lists of chemical 
expressions of various dates, it is stated that by the word 

* gold ’ is understood * fragments and leaves of metal tinted 

* yellow and brought to perfection ; ’ and, further on, * gold ’ 
is said to mean * the golden-coloured substances which pro- 

* duce permanent tinctures.’ Some doubt must therefore 
remain as to whether the author of the ‘ Physica et Mystica ’ 
was the dupe of his own operations, and believed sincerely 
that they would result in the transmntation into gold and 
silver of the metals employed, or whether he merely intendotl 
to express in an emphatic manner, and with a certain amount 
of charlatanism, what the unimaginative Egyptian workman 
had stated more sinipl}* ; namely, that the aUoy or amalgam 
would produce a fraudulent imitation of the precious mettils. 

The belief in transmutation and in the virUies of the 

* powder of projection ’ is to he found more clearly stated in 
the works of 2k>8imu8 of Panopolis, the earliest known wntcr 
on alchemy whose authentic works have come down to us ; for 
in his first lesson he exclaims, * How beautiful it is to see 

* the changes of the four metals, lead, copper, tin, silver, till 

* they become perfect gold ! ’ The idea had evidently l^en 
developed and the art assiduously cultivated in Egypt since 
the time of the spurious Democritus, for Zosimus quotes the 
opinions of many adepts, of whose writings, mostfy apo- 
cryphal, nothing is known save from his pages. Hmnes 
Tramegistns and Democritus, Hoses and Mary the Jewess, 
Ax^thodemou and Cleopatra, the prophet Chymes and the 

* mvine* Sophar, are quoted as authoritieB for the operations 
to be pedbrmed on various minerals, which, after being duly 
fiKlted, mdcafieiS, refined, and sublimated over and over, are 
dechwed to have become gold or silver. 

To these afore or less intelligible descriptions of chemical 
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processes Zositnus adds liis own commentaries, whicli lie 
sometimes presents under the form of allegories, or visions, 
ns when he describes the drean^ in which he saw a priest 
standing before a cnp-shaped altar raised upon fifteen steps, 
and heard a voice crying, ‘ I have descended the fifteen dsffk 
‘ steps, and ascended the fifteen shining steps. The sacrificer 

* renovates me by casting away the heaviness of my body, 
^ and when I am consecrated priest, I become a spirit.’ 
Zosimus then asked who he was, and he replied, ‘ I am Ion, 
' the priest of the sanctuaries ; I am subjected to intolerable 

* violence. Someone came hastily at dawn, cleft me with a 

* sword, and dismembered me according to the laws of 
‘ harmony. He tore off the skin of my head with his sword, 
‘ mingled the bones with the flesh, and burned them with 

* fire, to teach me to become spirit by the transformation of 

* the body.* ‘And as he talked with me,’ continues 
Zosimus, ‘ and I lbi*ccd him to speak, his eyes became as 
‘ though of blood, and he vomited his flesh. And I saw 
‘ him change into a deformed dwarf, and he tore himself 
‘ with his teeth and sank down.’ Zosimus on awakening 
came to the conclusion that this vision sj'mbolised the com- 
position of the white and yellow waters. 

From the descriptions and receipts contained in following 
chapters, these white and yellow waters would seem to be 
different forms of the vBtep the water of sulphur ; or, 
by a play upon the double meaning of the word 6eloi‘, 
the ‘divine’ water, a substance which performs an im- 
portant part in the operations of the Greek alchemists. It 
is first nientioiiod in the papyrus X of Leyden, where, 
according to M. Berthelot, the method of its preparation 
shows that it was a polysulphide of calcium, which could give 
black, yellow, or red precipitates, and colour the surface of 
metals ; but the power of transmuting is not attributed to 
ih In tbs apocryphal ‘ Pfaysica et Mystica,* however, it is 
employed to obtain gold ; for we are told that androdamas 
(wMoh is interpreted ns meaning sulphide of arsenic), 
mingled with brine and antimony, thmi calcined till it 
becomes yellow, and boiled in sulphur-water, will produce, 
if thrown upon silver, -^va-o^fuov — ^literally, juice of gold, 
or tincture of gold. M. Berthelot explains that this state- 
ment simply means that the silver will be superfioially 
tmted like gold. Zorimus calls sulphur-irater the ‘great 

* mystery,’ and says that if it is comu^ white by white 
substances, it whitens ; if coloured yellow by yellow sub- 
stances, it produ<me yellow; and that this water, like a 
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leaven, clianges to its resemblance the substanoe which ia to 
be djed. It may be observed that this is the first clearly* 
expressed definition of the philosopher’s stone. It was 
supposed to be a leaven •which contained the distinctive 
qusdities of gold, and caused the mass of molten metal on 
which it was thrown to ferment, changing it thereby into 
its own nature. This theory was accej>ted by the alchemists 
during the Middle Ages, and explained to their satisfaction 
the action which was supposed to tahe place in the process' 
of transmutation. 

The photographic reproductions of the drawings in tbe 
manuscripts of the chemical apparatus employed by the first 
alchemists are an interesting record of the primitive forms 
of the furnaces and retorts in use at the present day. The 
earliest in date and the best executed are those from the 
manuscript of St. Mark’s, and they correspond exactly with 
the descriptions given by Zosimns and his commentators, 
Synesius and Olympiodorus. The alembic represented in 
most of these figures consists of a globe inscribed with the 
words Xtoiras Bsiov dvvpov, ‘vessel of xinsmelted sulphur,’ 
standing on a furnace marked 0 wto, * the fires,’ or Kavarpa, 
‘ the fireplace.’ It is surmounted by an earthenware tube 
communicating with another globe, the or fitKot, 

from which depend two, or in some cases three, tubes ending 
in smaller recipients labelled 0iKtov sis o dtroppsi to viap 
Tov 6siov, ‘ vases into which flows the water from the 
‘ sulphur.’ These drawings of alembics seem to be derived 
from the KXsovarp^s %pu<ro7roto, ‘ the art of making gold by 
‘ Cleopatra,’ a treatise known to us only by the quotations 
found in the pages of Zosimus. To the same writer we owe 
the preservation of numerous fragments of the works' of 
Mary the Jewess, from whom the bain-marie takes its name, 
and who, as well as Cleopatra, probably belonged to the Demo* 
critan school of Alexandria of the first or second century. 
In one of these is described a stove for treating metals by 
the vapours of mercury or of various sulphides. It consisted 
of a tall cylindrical vessel, with a furnace underneath, and 
having across the top a strip of iron called the KfiporoKts, 
the name given to the palette on which the Greek painteia 
mixed melted wax with their colours. Over this was lut^ 
a cupola. M. Berthelot states that the metal to be operated 
upon lay oa this iron plate ; but, according to the author, it 
was suspended beneath iu an earthenware cup, and the plate 
held only the substances destined to combine with it. As 
they melted th^ fell into a receptacle placed immediately 
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over the fire, where they were soon vaporised, and their 
fames reascendiiig attacked the metal. Prom this retro- 
grade action the stove was called KapKtvof^ ‘ the crab,^ and 
the process was known to the mediseval alchemists as 
ceratioy the softening and colouring of metals by repeated 
sublimations. 

Among the treatises published in this collection is a 
manual of receipts for imitating precious stones and in- 
tensifying the colour of real gems. Its title states that it is 
an extract from * the book brought out of the sanctuary of 
‘ the temple ; ’ it quotes Democritus and his master Ostanes, 
Agathodeinon, Mary the Jewess, and Zosimus ; and though 
its style is far more diffuse and incoherent than that of the 
liOydcn papyrus, it probably contains, like it, the technical 
knowledge of many generations of goldsmiths and jewellers, 
handed down from a very remote epoch. It is chiefly in- 
teresting as presenting what may be, perhaps, the answ’er to 
a problem recently discussed in the pages of a literary 
journal — namely. How did the Egyptians produce a smoke- 
less light to enable their workmen to paint and carve the 
w’alls of subleiTanean toinbs> ? 

The statements made by the writers quoted in this 
paini>lilet are, without doubt, absurdly exaggerated ; but, 
after making every allow’imcc for the w’ild fancies and the 
love of the marvellous characteristic of the Alexandrian 
school, we have here the proof that the Egyptians were well 
acquainted with phosphorescence, and that they attempted, 
at least, to apply it to a pmctical purpose. 

The materials employed for colouring real or false stones 
were talc, sulphur, * the water of sulphur,* and mercury. To 
these, which served as a basis, were added a salt of copper 
for the emerald ; hyacinth flowers and woad for the amethyst; 
oreanet and dragon’s blood for the by which name 

seems to be meant the carbuncle or ruby. These ingredients 
were boiled, and the stones were heated before being plunged 
into the mixture. To produce, however, the variety of Xi/;^- 
vlrnrfs called vvKro^avr}^, which shines at night, and seems 
to have been of a pale green colour, the gall-bladders of 
marine animals, either fish or cetaceans, were prescribed, 
because they shine in the dark, and Mary the Jewess^ is 
quoted as authority for the following recipe : * If you wish 
‘ to dye green, mix the rust of copper with the gall of a 

* tortoise : that of the Indian tortoise gives a better colour ; 

* and the dark-blue jelly-fish produces still finer dye# 

* When finished, the objects dyed give out light** 
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The receipts attributed to Ostanes are neorlj the same, 
fie, also, specifies two sorts of XvxviTt/f, and after gi?ing the 
receipt for colouring the red varietj, which does not wine 
at night, he recommends, as much more important, the pre- 
paration of the more valuable stone which ‘ gives out ravs 
< like the sun, and enables its owner to read and write by night 
* almost as well as by day.' The compiler of the treatise 
adds that every Xvxvirvst roal or artificial, is visible by 
night, in proportion to its size and parity, but that it is onl^ 
the sort known as vvkto^vijs which can guide a man on hts 
way. The Egyptians, therefore, would appear to have been 
acquainted with the fact that certain precious stones, after 
exposure to the sun, give out a faint light for some time, 
while others possess that property to a much greater degree ; 
and it would seem that, by applying to the more brilliant of 
these gems a varnish composed of highly phosphorescent 
organic substances, mixed with sulphide of calcium, which 
becomes luminous by insolation, they could increase their 
radiance. Such, perhaps, may have been the stone which 
Lucian saw in the diadem of the Syrian goddess at Hicrapolis, 
which, though dull by day, shone at night like a lamp, and 
illuminated the whole temple. 

It would bo tedious and uninteresting to attempt to wade 
through the writings of the successors of Democritus and 
Zosimus. Their commentaries on the lessons of their 
masters only render mucli more unintelligible what waa 
already sufiiciently obscure, by their fantasticed etymologies, 
and their tendency to give a mj’siical explanation of chemi- 
cal phenomena. It reflects great credit on M. Berthelot's 
aenmen and industry that he should have so ably performed 
the arid labour of sifting such a mass of rubbish, and seekiskg 
out the scraps p£ solid fact which lay hidden underneath, 
fiis analysis of the text dispels tlie glamour which &e 
adepts sought to cast round tlieir work by the use of 
mysterious and ambiguous phraseology, apd states plainly, 
in the tedinical language of modern chemistry, what must 
have been the true results of their operations. 

We can thns discern by what confusion of ideas the fimt 
fllchemuts derived their fantastical belief in transmutatiem 
fiom the practical receipts founded on the experience and 
the obaervi^on of the Egyptian metal-workers. Their 
illtuions farther developed and strengthened by the 

with r^rd to the constitution of matter held 
tM Gredc pbJletuifbers, especially Plato. His doctrines on 
the mutability of the elements, constantly changing one 
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into the other ; and of the primordial matter, ‘ mother and 
^receptacle of all created, and visible, and in anj way 
‘ sensible things ; ’ the universal natare which receives au 
forms, but is itself formless, are evidently the principles 
which guided and inspired those *who first sought to change 
the baser metals into the nobler. * They believed, as we may 
gather from the allusions in their works, that by eliminating 
certain qualities from a given metal, and substituting others, 
they had performed all that was necessary to effect a com> 
plete change in its nature. As mercury seems to approach 
most nearly to the idea of the formless, colourless, primal 
matter, and amalgamates easily with other metals, it was 
usually chosen ns the basis of their labours, and the 
requisite colour and density were given to it by combining 
if with different sulpliates of copper and iron. The golden- 
coloured product of the opersition was not only looked upon 
as gold, but was believed to possess the power of leavening 
other metals, and changing tiiem into itself, if thrown upon 
them while in a state of fusion. 

We cannot tell if the first alchemists honestly believed 
that they made gold. Their assertions, it is trne, arc so 
positive, that they seem really convinced that the yellow 
alloys which they turned out of their crucibles were identi- 
cal with the precious metal. The more clear-sighted among 
them, however, must sometimes have had misgivings as to 
their success ; but when the jwoofs of tl»cir failure were too 
evident to l^e denied, it was always easy to throw the blame 
on the intervention of supernatural ]>ower8. Olympiodorus, 
who commented on the * riiysicaetMystica’ towards the end 
of the fourth century, warns his disciples against the insidious 
plots of the enemy. * The Demon Ophiouchos impedes onr 
‘ researches ; he creeps about on all sides, and sometimes 

* causes carelessness, sometimes fear, sometimes an nnfore- 

* seen event, or afflictions and chastisements, in order to 

* oblige us to abandon the work.’ He recommends them, 
therefore, to Lave recourse to prayer, that they may ^ repel 
the wiles of the Evil One, and be goided by Heaven in uxe 
sttccessfnl practice of the * divine art.’ 

A ibesh impulsion was given to the study of alchemy by 
the Arabs when, on settling down after their conquests, 
they applied themselves to literary and scientifio studies. 
From the Moorish schools of Seville and Cordovu the in< 
fiatwiioD Bj^ad throughout Western Euro^. The hist<»y 
of its developement and the livM of its votaries, their dream 
and their deceptions, their vain boastings and their mis- 
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fortunes, have been frequently related ; they do not come 
within the scope of this pnpf^-. It is unnecessary to say 
that, in spite of the positive assertions of many adepts 
during the Middle Ages, and even in more modern times, 
that they had succeeded iq changing the baser metals into 
gold, no such transmutation has ever taken place; nor, 
according to the present state of chemical science, which 
regards all metals as simple bodies, is it possible. We are 
well acquainted with all the substances employed by the 
alchemists from the earliest times, and with many others 
they had no knowledge of. We perform all the operations 
they performed, with far more powerful i-engents and more 
precise methods of analysis than they possessed. We have 
invented explosives whose destructive power vies with that 
of the earthquake ; we have solidified every gas; we have 
analysed the light of the stars; we can bring forth riches 
from the refuse of onr factories — but no modern chemist has 
yet discovered the magic stone which confers boundless 
wealth on its possessor, nor the <dixir of life wdiich prolongs 
his days ; and those i)leasiiig fancies still abide in that land 
of dreams where dwell other illusions over which man 

has wasted so much time, the secret of perpetual motion 
and the quadrature of the circle. 


Art. IX.— a Ilistvry of the l^nylii^h Landnl 

Customs^ LawSj and Agriculture* By HrsSELL M. (jAK- 
KiEB, B.A. Oxon. London: 1892. 

Tt needs no special familiarity w’ith rural matters to dis- 
cover that there is something rotten in the existing con- 
ditions of English agriculture. At every turn innumerable 
signs are thrust into our fiices of the patent fact, that farm- 
ing is at the present moment a dt*prc.ssed and decaying 
industry. Since 1879 Royal Commissions and Select Com- 
mittees have been perennial. While we are writing, a 
National Conference is sitting. In the summer, the results 
of the county elections gave cmpbiisis to ilie fact that a 
bitter antagonism existed between landlords and tenants on 
the one sido and farm labourers on the other. The three 
partners, whose capital is most exclusively embarked in the 
agricultural enterprise, are, of course, the heaviest sufferers ; 
but, besides the landlords, farmeia, and labourers, no one 
class of persons, whose income is the least affect€^ by re- 
ceipts from agricultural land, has escaped heavy loss. Nor 
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is this alL The paralysis of agriculture reacts with dis- 
astrous effect on every other business and calling in the 
country. 

Prophecies of the return of the piping times of prosperity 
have proved deceitful. The bottom is not yet reached in the 
fall of agricultural prices. The faint flicker of promise died 
out before it ever burned into a fhinie. The seasons continue 
to be unpropitious to arable farmers. The autumn was a 
season of rain and fog, during which heavy arrears of all 
sorts of farm work —sowing, ploughing, root carting, x>otato 
storing — were accumulated. Foreign corn pours into the 
country at prices with which English farmers cannot hope to 
compete. Wheat has touched the lowest price of the cen- 
tury; and yet the loaf but slowly follows the downward 
tendency of its material. Foreign barley beats its English 
rival out of the market for malting purposes by its quantity, 
if not its quality, and barloy has reached the lowest price for 
forty years. Foreign beef and colonial mutton lower the 
price of stock for the producer without materially diminish- 
iug the cost of butcher s meat for the consumer. Hay is at 
famine prices, and tlio wilder hardly b<?gun. Bare of grass 
though the fields w(»re, the mild weather and open month 
of November were, imb ed a godsend to the dairyman and 
stock-keeper. But both have been forced to reduce their 
stock, and to do it at a ruinous saerifice. Nothing has sold 
well except pigs and those farm products which the majority 
of farmers eitlier do not sell, or do not produce — such as 
horses, bops, hay, straw, and potatoes. 

A comparison of tin' average prices of corn in December 
and December 1892 tells its owm tale ; — 
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Without a gleam of light in the horizon, it is not sur- 
prising that the Agricultural Ih'tiuns for 1892 showed dimi- 
nutions in the area for corn crops of over 116,000 acres; for 
green crops of 27,000 acres ; for grasses, pemanent or tem- 
porary, of 118,000 acres. Already, as compared with 1877, 
2,362^000 acres of the worst land have fallen out of cultiva- 
tion. Moderate land follows in the same direction ; even the 
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best deteinorates in quality. Six years ago Sir James Caird 
calculated the loss which landlords, tenants, and labourers had 
then sustained on thoir expendable incomes, after the usual out* 
goings had been met. lie estimated that the owners of the 
land had lost SOpei' eent.,tho*occupiers of Uieland 60 percent., 
the cultivators of the land 10 per cent. The total amount 
was, according to his calculation, over forty*two mUlions. In 
the past six years the mischief has been growing steadily 
worse. And it has been computed that, in 1891, as com* 
pared with 1874, there was a total loss of nearly 80,000, OOOL 
in the annual value of agricultural produce. The Seport of 
the Inland Revenue Department estimates the decrease in 
the value of land during the past eleven years at ll,000,000h 
If this were capitalised at thirty years’ purchase, it repre- 
sents the enornions sum of ;33(>, 000,000/., and this amount 
does not include the loss subtuined by the tenant farmer, 
which has Ixicii put at 200,000,000/. Tlic totivl loss is equal 
in amount to that of a foreign war and uu indemnity at its 
conclusion. Where is tlie landlord’s income to come from ? 
Where the farmer’s rent, or the labourer’s wages *;> 

When all these unfavourable circumstances come at the 
back of a jn^olonged period of agincultaral depression, the 
oldest industry in the country is brought within measurable 
distance of supreme disast4‘r. In corn-growing districts 
farther remissions of from 15 to 20 per ceut. of rent must be 
made, or fresh land will be thrown out of cultivation, and 
less farm labour employed. Ten ye.nrs ago the margin for 
shrinkage was wider than it now is. To meet failing prices 
rents have been in most cases fairly readjusted, and hare been 
reduced to an amount which little, if at all, exceeds the old 
rentals of 1830. To landowner.s an}' fresh reductions mean 
the total loss of interest on all the large sums that have been 
in the past thirty years expondctl on drainage, farm buildings, 
and cottages. In his spoecli before the National Agricul- 
tural Conference, Mr. Cliapliu gave some interesting and 
instructive figures respecting the famous Uolkhain estate 
of Lord Leicester. Including the sum of 190,000/. expended 
in the purchase of land, there has been spent on the making 
and improvement of the estate in Lord Leicester's own life- 
time, and in that of his predecessor, 1,095,000/. The net 
income of his estate — that is, the income after meotiog the 
usual outgoings on an estate — was, in 1842, 38,(K)0/. ; in 
1878, 40,000/. ; in 1891, 23,000/. ; and in 1892 a further laxw 
redoction has taken place. Thus, taking into consideration 
reductions made during the current year, the present income 
amounts to not more than 2 per cent, interest on the expended 
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capital, leaving absolutely no profit at all from the land itself. 
Nor is this an exceptional case in the eastern counties. In 
numerous cases land cannot be cultivated for corn at a profit, 
even when rent free. Kvon the dairying districts are be- 
ginning to feel the weight of the storm, though they have 
hitherto escaped witli comparatively little loss. 

Already in every county there are dozens of landlords 
hanging on by their eyelids, so to speak, in hope of better 
times. In every county, again, a score of country houses 
might be mentioned which are alreiuly either closed or let, 
the owners absentees on the Continent, or living in towns 
where no outdoor expenses are required, or occupants of 
some smaller establishiueni on their own properties. Those 
who still can live in their own houses, if their income is 
derived solely from the laiul, can only do so by reducing the 
scale of their living, putting down carriages and horses, 
dismissing servants, employing less labour in the garden and 
the covert, and offering less liospitulity. The same state of 
things prevails with farmers, who mised money in the hope of 
returning prosperity, and now find the margin which remains 
after paying interest too small for a livelihood. 

Fixed charges, incurred in times, or in hopes, of greater 
prosperity, hang like millstones round the necks of both 
landlords and t<uKints. They may scheme day and night to 
pinch here and save there, in oich-r to satisfy the claims of 
the rent-charger, nu»rtgagco, or money-lender. But the time 
for payment not only recurs with a monotemous, persistent, 
mechanical reiteration, whirh produces a feeling of despair, 
but seems to return with ever-increasing velocity as the 
margin from which tlie jiayment is to be met dwindles 
lower and louder. The graphic language of Carleton’s 
^ Farm Ballad * applies equally to landlord and to farmer ; — 

* We worked through spring and winter, through summer and through 
fall. 

But the mortgage worked the hardest and ste^idiost of them all ; 

It worked on nights and Sundays, it worked each holiday; 

It settled down among us, ami it never went away. 

Whatever we kept from it seemed almost as u theft ; 

It watched us every minute, and it ruled us right and IcA:* 

The rust and blight were witli us sometimes, and sometimes not ; 

The darkdirowed, scowling mortgage was for ever on the spot. 

Tlie weevil and the cut-worm, they went as well as came ; 

The mortgage stayed for ever, eating hearty all the same. 

It nailed up every window, stood guard at evciy^ door ; 

And happiness and sunshine made their home with ns no more. 

Wonn or beetle, drought or tempest, on a fanner’s land may &ll ; 

Btrt for first-dam ruination, trust a mortgage ’gainst them all.* 
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Many a landlord, as well as farmer, lias found cause to 
realise the bitter truth of verses which strike home in 
England as well as in America. The outlook is gloomy if 
the so-called oivners and occupiers of land have to meet fixed 
charges out of a falling income. Though the rental of land 
in England at the present day is, as has been said, not more, 
and probably less, per acre than it was in 1830, still the cry 
is continued which, in the mouths of the ignorant, solves 
every diflBculty and closes every argument, — * Let the lond- 
‘ lords come down with their rents/ What is a landlord to 
do who has succeeded to an estate which is encumbered 
with settlements or mortgages? He cannot dispose of his 
estate, for land is a drug in the market. Freehold farms, 
tithe free, will not, in man}* parts of the country, fetch the 
sum expended upon the buildings and the drainage. He 
cannot raise more money upon his land, in order to develope 
its resources, for his heroic outlay will not pay, and mort- 
gagees are shy of land us an investment. Kates and taxes 
swallow up whatever is left from interest and rent- charges, 
and the unhappy landlord becomes a mere agent between his 
tenants and the tithe-owners, mortgagees, or tax-gatherers. 
Even the man whose estate is free is at his wit’s end, mtless 
he is the fortunate possessor of an income derived from some 
extraneous source. To keep his tenants is his main object : 
but he cannot be expected to invest capital in land, which, 
as an investment, is as unremunerativc as Consols, and yet 
scarcely more secure than Argentines. And, at the best, it 
must always be remembered that reductions of rent are only 
palliatives ; they do not attempt to cure the disorder. 

Hor is the lot of the farmer more proj»itious. It is true 
that every one can probably mention an instance of some 
individual farmer who has weathered the storm, and even 
made money. But for such exceptions there is always some 
special explanation forthcoming, whether it lies in the man, 
the market, or the management. It is true, also, that there 
are people who repeat old cries, and who impute the 
farmer’s difiiculties to his extravagance, or to his attempt — 
in which his wife and sons and daughters have shared — to 
better bis manner of living. Why should the farmer alone 
be debarred from the best results of that progess which is 
tbe boast of tho niijeteenth century? And the explanation 
of agricultural depression, which the repetition of such cries 
affords, though true in some cases, is palpably inadequate as 
% generalisation. It is as old as the hills. As early as the 
seventeenth century, a gallant officer of Cromwell’s army, 
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who wrote on agriculture, attributes the troubles of the 
farmers to their ‘high stomachs.’ Their expenditure has 
always been the favourite target of penmen. In 1801 farmers 
were charged, by poetic exaggeration, with soaking bank- 
notes instead of rusks in port wine. In 1816 it was argued 
that, if farmers drank sound beer instead of sour claret, and 
if their wives returned from the piano to the churn, they 
would still be wealthy. 

But such special instances of prosperity, or partial expla- 
nations of adversity, will throw no light upon a general 
condition of things which is palpably deplorable. The 
evidence of the reality of the farmer’s troubles is too strong 
to be resisted. There is an clement of truth in the fact 
that fanners sit too closely to routine, and that it is the John 
Trot geniuses of fanning who have gone most completely to 
the wall. It is true, also, that the land cannot support two 
gentk'men’s incomes, and that thci*o is no real substitute 
forthcoming fur the minute personal supervision of an omni- 
present master. It may also bo true that the generation of 
men who, like a farmer in the writer’s county, held it to be 
‘ bad economy to wear out the sheets,’ and who had ridden 
round their farms in ‘ the forepart of the day ’ before 7 A.M., 
is loss numerous than it was. But neither elasticity in 
farming methods, nor rigid economy, nor early rising and 
the master’s eye, can achieve miracles. Nor can the remedy 
lie in increased outlay or higher farming. The average land 
of England is better drained, its live stock better bred, 
better fed, better housed, hotter tended, than any other land 
or stock in the world. The difficulty is not, as in old times, 
the increase of productiveness, but the absence of profit. 
There is no encouragement either for landlords or tenants to 
expend capital. Stick expenditure is heroic, but ‘ it is not 
* war.’ Nor will a further reduction in rent solve the 
problem of low prices, heavy taxes, and foreign competition. 
In many parts of the country, a farmer, following the 
ordinary routine of arable cultivation, could barely make a 
living if he held his laud rent free. 

Nothing is hoard now of the ti'iumphs of high ikrming. 
At present prices it is waste of money, and the instramen^ 
which the slow progress of centuries has perfected, is 
abandoned at the moment when it has succeeded in doubling 
the ]H^uce of the soil. The margin of profit on the staple 
produce of agriculture has dwindled to nothing before ^e 
increasing volume of foreign competition. Com growing 
has ceased to pay; even meat fanning and daiiying have 
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become unprofitable. Farmers, as n rule, ore too weak, too 
poor, or too dispirited, to embark on new and unknown 
enteiprises, in which their landlords cannot afford, as hereto* 
fore, to be their pioneers. * Arrears, bills of sale, liquida- 
tions, bankruptcies keep in adrance of reductions and 
remissions of rent. Hitherto the fanner has maintained his 
ground by receiving remissions of rent, or by making 
reductions in his labour bill. What is he to do when the 
milch cow is drained dry, or when he has reduced his out- 
goings in the wages to starvation point ? 

The brunt of the agricultural storm has been borne by 
the landlords and the farmer. The labourer has suffered 
last, as well as least, by agricultural depression. His 
advance since the early years of the present centuiy is 
enormous. No iniiiis have been s]»arcd to improve his moral 
and material welfare. He is better lodged, better fed, 
better clad, than he was a hundred years ago. His work is 
lighter, and, if tested by the purchasing power of money, 
bis wages are higher, tlian they have been for centuries. 
But the worst aspects of his life still remain the same, — the 
■want of continuous employment, the excess of the supply of 
labour over the demand, the absence of any reasonable 
prospect of emerging from the condition of hired service, 
and the almost inevitable pauper allowance which rew.irds 
the close of an industrious career. One at least of these 
features ha.s been darkened by free trade. Protection diJ, 
at least, secure a laree enijiloymoiit for the agricultural 
population. -The restriction of arable land l>erort' the pres- 
sure of foreign competition in wheat- growing enables the 
farmer to employ fewer hands. Other features in the 
labourer’s lot have been undoubtedly worsened by the recent 
depression, and there is no question that the agricultural 
labourer himself is far more keenly sensitive to the evils 
of his lot. The glut of labour is increasing ; economical 
management, and larger breadths of grass, whether tem- 
porary or permanent, entail less and less employment; 
continued depression necessarily means still further redac- 
tions in the number of labourers, and, in the case of those 
who are fortunate enough to find employment, lowered 
wages. It is probably true tliat the skilful industrious 
labourer is still comparatively at a premium, and that the 
chief snfferers arc the idle or the unskilled. But these last 
form an increasing proportion of the agricultural labonrcrs. 
If they stay at home, their w.nge3 during the casual em- 
ployment of the winter months are aided from the 
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rates, and thus they increase the burden of the already 
crashed ratepayer. If they go away, they drift to London, 
attracted by the golden vision of schemes like that of 
General Booth, and swell the ranks of those who arc un- 
employed and like to remain so. And, meanwhile, the most 
promising lads in the village look to a more extended sphere 
than that which satisfied their parents. The odncational 
requirements of the day prevent them from acquiring that 
ymried experience which their forefathers began to gain as 
soon as they could crawl, and the drudgery of later acqui- 
sition is not to their taste. Thus from discontent, as well as 
from idleness, or want of work, the depopulation of the villages 
continues ; the exodus to the towns increases in volume ; 
and streams of young agriculturists find their El Dorado in 
the workhouse, fall a prey to agitators, and raise the inipor- 
tuiuitc unthinking cry for that State employment which no 
State has evei* yet been abl** to provide. 

Such arc the conditions which meet the eye of the most 
casual observer who cares to hsjk into the circumstances 
of country life. There is, as we have said, something 
rotten in the conditions of agriculture. And under present 
conditions tliis rotUmncKs is a general source of danger. 
It is a formidable evil that the .soil should be less productive 
than it might be, that (he landlords are impoverished, the 
farmers dispirited, tho labourer.s nneinployed. But it is a 
matter of infinite eoneern to the State, at tho preseitt crisis, 
that tho agricultural labourer, endowed with political 
I>ower, and itnperfv'elly educated, shcaild be thus deeply, 
yet vaguely, discontenttHl. For great political principles he 
cares nothing. Standing <*n the border line between com- 
fort and misery, be only appreciates questions which affect 
his physical well-being, lie turns a deaf ear to any argu- 
ment that can be addressed to him on such subjects os the 
maintenance of the Empire or tho Union. They do not 
touch his pocket, so far as ho can see. But the prospects of 
change appeal to him strongly. His position, he thinks, 
cannot be worse ; it may be better. He is not sufficiently 
educated to distinguish between true and false remedies, 
between promises that are possible and impossible of realisa- 
tion, between the nostrums of quacks and the medicines of 
physicians. But he is acutely conscious of his own malaise^ 
ana is eagerly bent on his own relief. His memory is 
tenacious of injuries and oblivious of benefits. ^ Deep down 
in the recesses of his intricate mind are hidden vague 
theories of lost rights, and more distinct traditions of past 
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wrongs* He knows nothing of the economic laws to which 
his present condition is mainly due ; he remembers none of 
the kindnesses that ha^e been done him, for he regards 
them as bribes to keep hiuai quiet ; he forgets none of the 
occasions when his condition has been worsened to improve 
the lot either of landlord or tenant. 

Such a picture of the agricultural labourer of to-day is 
not, we believe, overcharged* There are lights to the dark 
shadows ; but the shadows predominate. Such a man, at 
the present crisis of his mental and social development, is 
the bom victim of any agitator who will ofiFer him any 
pecuniary advantage. For the moment, at any rate, the 
* practised hustings liar ’ can impose upon the rustic as he 
pleases. The feeling of the agricultural labourer towards 
his employers, the fancied antagonism of what he believes 
to be bis and their interests, his restless discontent, his 
deafness to any higher considerations than those of his own 
material welfare, are the worst features in the present de- 
pression of British fanning. The contrast between rural 
France and rural England is, in this respect, signiticant and 
instructive. French peasants are the j>rincipal guarantees 
of the stability of the State ; English agricultural labourers 
are the chief obstacles to stable government. In England 
the country, in France the towns, are as inflammable as 
touchwood in contact with political firebrands. In England 
it is the artisan, in France the peasant, who replies to the 
wild panaceas of social agitators — ‘ ( ’ela est beau ; mais il 
‘ faut cuitiver mon jardin/ 

A depressed and decaying industry, an impoverished class 
of landlords and tenants, a dissatisfied class of agricultunil 
labourers, depopulated villages, and overcrowded towns — 
these are the features in English country life which arrest 
the attention of the most casual observer. All the pleasing 
fictions of rural felicity are rudely dispelled by ex|>eriencc* 
The idyllic squire has taken his place by the side of the 
Arcadian shepherd as the most unreal of poetic creations. 
Strephon or Corydon in Chelsea china is not more false to 
facts than is the top-booted, apple-faced, irascible, pro^ 
sperous farmer who personates John Bull. The cheei^al, 
grinning, smockfrooked rustic of pictorial imagination would 
hardly recogni^it himself in the hollow-cheeked, sour-visaged 
agrieultural labourer who chews the bitter cud of hostiUty 
to the squire and the farmer. The crisis is grave. Bevolu* 
Uemury legislation is strenuously advocated* The example 
of Ireland or of Wales may at any moment spread to Eng# 
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land. The one bright spot in the agricultaral outlook is 
that landlords and tenants have been drawn more closeljr 
together by community of misfortune. But the agricultural 
labourer is the master of both at the polling booths, and 
he has boon easily led io believe that his interests arc 
antagonistic to those of his employers. 

The depression is a palpable fact which it is impossible to 
ignore. All classes suffer from it, and the State is already 
a loser by it in more ways than one. On this point there is 
almost nnanimoiia agreement. But wliat is the cause? and 
what thfi remedy ? 

The immediate cause of agricultural depression is un- 
questionably tlie fall in the prices of agricultural produce. 
The English system of land tenure, the antiquated subtleties 
of the English land laws, and the legal relations of land- 
lord and tenant may, or may not, have intensified the 
disaster. But it is at least significant that, twenty years 
ago, the summit of agricultural prosperity — when the 
methods of English farming set the example to the world; 
when, acre for acre, English laud produced more than any 
other soil ; when English stock was the Ix^st bred and the 
highest priced — was reached under the same conditions of 
tenure and law which are now made the swipegoats of the 
present difficulty. In many re.spects, indeed, those con- 
ditions were more unfavourable than they now are. During 
the i>ast twenty years the land laws have been reformed by 
the extinction of hindrane*‘S to the division of landed 
property, and by tin* simplification of methods of land 
transfer; tenant-right has been recognised to a reasonable 
degree by the legislature in the Agricultaral Holdings Acts ; 
the game laws have been modified ; the law of distress has 
been limited in it.s range. Due condition only has changed 
for the worse. The price of agricultural produce has sus- 
tained a tremendous fall ; it is falling now, and there is 
every probability that it will continue to fall. This is the 
one new feature in llio agricultural situation of 1892 as 
compared with 1872, and to this fall in prices, aggravated 
by inclement seiisons, the present depression is almost 
entirely owing. 

And it must be borne in mind that, though some of the 
causes of agricultural depression may be, and are, peculiar 
to Great Britain, the same bitter cry of agricultural distress 
is heard from all parts of the globe, and proceeds from rural 
populations living under circumstances totally dissimilw 
from our own* The great corn-producing countries — ^Russia 
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md ilie Uuiied States — are loudest in their complaints. In 
another article in the present number we have described 
the pitch of penury to which the Russian landowners and 
Russian peasants ore reduced by usury and famine. From 
the Western States of America comes the plaint o£ the 
farmers, who declare that it is impossible for them to 
lire under the burden of their debts, and who have or- 
ganised a political party to extort relief. In Germany, in 
France, in Italy, agricultural produce is protected by, 
heavy duties ; but landlords, farmers, peasant proprie- 
tors, and labourers complain that these duties do not rendm: 
their position more endurable or less desperate. To what- 
ever comer of the globe wo turn the same cry is heard. 
Everywhere, however dissimilar the circumstances, the same 
result has arisen, and the most striking phenomenon of our 
times is that the oldest and most essential of onr industries — 
the cultivation of the soil ami the production of food — has 
become nnremunerative. 

On the fact of agricultnral depression and on its imme- 
diate cause unanimity prevails. When remedies are pro- 
posed and considered, tli(» widest possible ilivergenco of 
(pinion exists. It would be impossible to discuss all the 
suggestions that have been made for the solution of the 
agricnltarol problem. Some, wi* may hope, are impractic- 
able; others seem impossible: others, again, are trivial in 
comparison with the catastrophe they are designed to avert. 
It is, of course, obvious that a further redaction of rent is 
not a cure. Falling rents ar« symptoms of depression; they 
cannot bo its rem^ies. But there seem to us to be two 
main heads under which the proposed cures may be arranged. 
The first is State aid, either to extinguish the present system 
of land tenure or to support it by protection, the remission 
of local taxes, or a change in the currency. The second is 
self-help, or the different ways in which agriculturists may 
help themselves. On each of the above heads we propose to 
offer a few remarks. 

The first class of remedies falls under the head of State 
interference for, or against, the present system of land 
tenure. The whole^ class of remedies, except the readjust* 
meat cS local taxation, or a change in the currency, is open 
to one great objection. It has hitherto been the boast and 
the jnftifieation of our system of land tenure, that English 
landloi^ have done without State assistance. But before 
disenssiie^ the propriety of State aid to alter or support 
preset relations and oceopit.*rs, let us see exactly what the 
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exiaiiiig Bysteni is. How, ia other words, is the land owned, 
ooeupira, and cultirated 9 

And, first, as to the ownership of land. 

The total cultivated acreage of England and Wales is, 
roughly speaking, 27jr million acres. 

The Domesday Book, compiled in 1874k5, shows that 
there are 972,836 proprietors of land, owning between 
them a little over 33 million acres. But on these figures 
two observations must be made. The calculation includes 
boilding as well as agricultural land, and among its land- 
owners are included 703,200 persons who between them 
own 151,000 acres in estates of less than one acre in extent. 
It is more important to note that, in i*ound numbers, 4,220 
persons own half the agricultural land of England and 
Wales ; that an amount exceeding the whole cultivated area 
of the country, or more than 28 million acres, is owned by 
38,000 persons ; that 255,000 persons own 31^ million acres. 

Secondly, as to the occupation of the land. 

There are in England and Wales, excluding holdings under 
five acres, about 338,000 agricultural holdings, the siue of 
which varies from five to over 1.000 acres. The average 
extent of agricultural holdings in England and Wales but 
little exceeds fifty acres. But such a statement by itself 
creates an entirely false impression. Nineteen millions of 
the 27^ millions of cultivated acres are occupied in holdings 
ranging from 100 acres and upwards. More than a third of 
the total cultivated area (lOj millions) is occupied in hold- 
ings of between 300 and 500 acres in extent. The total 
number of tenant farmers is about 300,000. 

Thirdly, as to the cultivation of the soil. 

The agricultural land of England and Wales, thus owned 
and occupied, is cultivated by, in round numbers, 870,000 
agricultural labourers. 

These statistics have an extremely important bearing on 
the remedies proposed both for the alteration or support of 
the existing system of land tenure, and for tlie relief of 
agricultural distress. They explain the strength of the 
demand for theoretical legislation by revealing the weakness 
of the present svstem. They suggest that one class at least 
oi the sai^sted remedies lies beyond the pale of practical 
polities. 

The small number of persons now engaged in agriculture 
is the striking feature of our present system. Not more than 
17 iper cent., or scarcely more than a sixth of the total popula- 
tion, consist of agriculturists, and of this body less than a 
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sixth possess anj proprietary interest in the soil. If this 
result be compared with the existing condition of France, or 
with the previous conditions which prevailed in this country, 
the contrast is sufficiently startling. 

Speaking roughly, one third of the land in France is held 
by 50,000 owners, one third by 500,000, and ope third by 
5 millions. There are, therefore, rather more than 5| millions 
of persons who possess proprietary interests in the soil. In 
France, again, the industrial population of the countiy is 90 
per cent, of the whole, and od per cent, of the whole consist 
of agriculturists. The contrast between the former and the 
present conditions of the system in this country are not so 
startling, but they are sufficiently impressive. Making every 
allowance for the incorrect estimates of early statisticians, it 
appears that, in the reign of Elizabeth, and again in that of 
William and Mary, three-fonrths of the total population 
were directly engaged in agriculture ; and of this three- 
fonrths considerably more than half possessed at Ibis later 
date a proprietary interest in the soil. Coming down to 
later times, we find that in the early years of protection, 
1811, 1821, and 1831, there wore resjHJCtively 3.5 per cent., 
83 per cent., and 28 per cent, of the toUil jiopulaliou directly 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

Compared, then, with onr Continental neighbour, or with 
previous conditions in this country, the most marked 
peculiarities of English land tenure arc the extraordinary 
small number of persons for whom agricultur.il pursuits find 
employment, and the still more extraordinary stuull number 
of those who jiossess proprietary interests in the soil. Is it 
surprising that superficial observei's shouhl fasten upon these 
peculiarities, attribute the undoubted collapse of English 
farming to that which is its most marked feature, and seek 
to approximate the conditions of its land tenure to those 
which once prevailed in this country, and which still prevail 
elsewhere.® Another feature in the existing system is the 
comparative isolation of the insignificant number of laud- 
lords. The direction in which legislation recently appears 
to be moving has, indeed, shown the farmers that they must 
make common cause with the squires, if they themselves are 
to survive at all. The artificial creation of a State-aided class 
of peasant proprietors means the extinction of tenant farmers 
as much as it means the expropriation of landlords, 
even then, even if landlords and tenant farmers stand 
loyally by one another, shoulder to shoulder, their joint 
forces ere outnumbered, two to one, by tbe agricultural 
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labourer, who is alone to benefit by the creation of a peasant 
proprietary, and who is therefore taught to believe that his 
interests are directly antagonistic to those of landlords and 
tenants. * 

The bearing of these statistical facts upon the various 
remedies which invoke State interference in some form or 
another is obvious and important. It is a reasonable esti- 
mate of the numbers of those who own, occupy, or till, the 
land, to say that they but little exceed 1,200,000 persons. 
Two-thirds of this number consist of agricultural labourers, 
and the landlords constitute a bare sixth of the whole. 
Guided by these facts, let us examine the remedies which 
fall under the head of *Stute interference, and first those 
which propose a root and branch change in the present 
system of owning, occupying, and cultivating the laud. 

It is upon these statistical facts, upon Continental ex- 
amples, upon the conditions which once prevailed in this 
country, and upon the admitted collapse of agricultural 
industries at the present moment, that advanced ‘land 
‘ reformers ^ rely for the strength of their case. Their 
remedy is the acquisition of the land b}" the State, and the 
creation of a class of peasant proprietors. Tate away the 
land from its present owners, relieve the tiller of the soil 
from the incubus of the lamllords, extinguish the tenant 
farmer, and establish the agricultural labourer in the posi- 
tion of both owner and occupier, and agriculture will 
recover like magic. 

In a former number of this Review we discussed some 
of the fallacies which underlie the proposed nationalisation 
of the land and its redistributitm among an artificially 
created class of j^easant proprietors. We admitted that 
a natural increase in the number of those who possess 
proprletai'y interests in the soil was socially, politically, 
and, in some respects, economically, advantageous. But we 
showed from facts which are, we believe, whoUy indisputable, 
that in no country in the woidd has such a class been created 
by legislation ; that the standard of living among peasant 
proprietors is below that of agricultural labourers ; that the 
system is not a preservative against agricultural depression; 
that, all over the Continent, landlords and tenants exist side 
by side with a peasant proprietary, and that the predomi- 
nance of the one or the other is governed by economic causes. 
We farther showed that the present landlord system of 
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England has been the result of a natural growth ; and that 
in America, where no feudalism, entail, or primogenitnre 
exist, and where land transfer is rapid, cheap, and simple, 
the system of land consolidation in few hands is qniokly 
supplanting the system of land distribution among a mal> 
titude of small owners. Theorists, therefore, who demand 
this heroic remedy in England propose to inaugurate a rast 
legislative experiment for which they have no precedent, 
and to put into general practice a system which depends for' 
its success on special conditions of society, training, soil, 
climate, and geographical position. And to gratify their 
passion for a theoretical Utopia of agriculture, they are 
prepared to shake to its foundations the security of law, to 
undermine the stability of national credit, and to effect 
a social revolution which, if their favourite continental 
examples are of any value, will establish the ujoney-lender, 
and not the agricultural labourer, in the real ownership of 
the soil. 

If continental exi)erience can afford no parallel to the 
wholesale exiwopriation of landlords and the artificial 
creation of a peasant proprietary in their place, there is 
certainly nothing in the peculiar history of the growth of 
landed property in England which can justify so unprece- 
dented an experiment. It is nudouhtcdly tnic that in this 
country the small owner has been sacrificed, but his place 
in society has been occupied by the artisan. The concentra- 
tion of large estates in the hands of capitalist landlords and 
capitalist tenants was an indispensable preliminary to the 
advantages which England gained over all other countries 
in the race of commercial supremacy. Without the system 
of large farms, the country could not have supported the 
thousands who sprang into existence round every centre of 
manufacturing industry. 

But it would be unsafe to ignore the fact that there is a 
growing feeling in this country which blames the present 
system of land tenure for the present agricultural depression, 
vnd which forgets that capitalist landlords have rather been 
the savionrs than the destroyers of rural prosperity. It is 
because we recognise the gravity of the present crisis, 
the imminent risk of experimental legislation, and the 
komense value of the appeal to histoiy os well as to experi- 
ence, that we heartily welcome the advent of a new worker in 
the field of historical inquii^. Mr. Bussell Gamier, with 
competent knowledge and painstaking indnatry, has sindied 
the varions phases throogh which onr land system has 
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Tdached its present shape. For practical purpoMS, indeed, 
Mr. Bussell Gamier has not reached the most interesting 
part of his subject. His present volume is only an instal- 
ment of his * History of the English Landed Interest,' and he 
has not carried his investigationa further than the beginning 
of the eighteenth centnry. In other words, he has stopped 
short at the point where the present system of landholding 
definitely bt‘gau to assume its present exclusive form. 

Such a work ns Mr. Garnier's has a practical as well as 
an antiquarian value. It is with the caution of the histo- 
rical student, and not with the rashness of the legislative 
theorist, that the land question of the future should be 
approached. In the past are recorded the different stages 
through which English agriculture has passed, the causes — 
commercial, social, and political— which have effected suc- 
cessive changes, the conditions nnder which common farming, 
or a peasant proprietary, or a yeomanry, or a tenantry, have 
each at various periods proved most advantageous to the 
comnmnity. History aftbi-ds the best corrective to the 
vague pauncens of tlnwists, as well as to the confident pre- 
dictions of specialists, wh<», from a bird’s-eye view of the 
examples of foreign countries, advocate systems of land 
tenure which can only prove successful under particular 
conditions of swiefy, soil, climate, commercial policy, or 
geographical jK^sitioii. A book like that of Mr. Gamier — 
which epitomises with praiseworthy care and impartiality 
the reseiirches of students, collects into a compact, continuous 
form the scattered results of independent inquiry, and pre- 
sents the whole in a readable shape — will not teach farmers 
how to form with profit, or legislators how to cope with 
existing difficulties. Its utility is rather negative than 
positive. It supplies ndmimhle historical tests by which 
men cf practical experience in the operations of agriculture 
may try the paptT theories of those who exercise their 
speculative ingenuity in constructing plans for the so-called 
reform of our present system of land tenure. It will show, 
for example, why the old plan of common farming failed at 
one time and succeeded at another ; why the wider interests 
of the nation demanded the divorce of a peasant proprietary 
from the soil ; why the extinction of the yeomanry proved a 
necessity of the times ; w’hy the. consolidation of huge 
estates in the hands of capitalist landlords and the creati<»i 
of large &rin8 in the hands of capitalist formers proved in- 
dispensaUe preliminaries for the attainment of England's 
commercial g^reatness. And, passing from the past to the 
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present and the future, it will show what are the only con- 
ditions under which, with any reasonable prospect of success, 
common farming may be restored, or a peasant proprietary 
re-established, or a yeomanry revired, or large estates re- 
divided among smaller owners, or largo farms reparcelled 
among smaller tenants. 

If the theory of expropriating landlords, and creating 
peasant proprietors, be rejected to the limbo of crude 
panaceas, the present system of land ownership, occupations 
and cultivation must remain in its broad features unchanged. 
Agriculture must still continue to be a partnership, in which 
the capital of landlords, tenants, and agricultural labourers 
is embarked, and in which their interests are, or ought to 
be, identical. As State aid lias been invoked for the 
destruction of tlie present system, so also it is invoked for 
its maintenance. In one ease, the small number of land- 
owners and tenants is the ]>rinci 2 >ul source of danger, lest 
the State should interfere; in the other, it is the principal 
reason why it is unlikely that the State will intervene. 

The bearing of the statistical facts which we have men- 
tioned upon such a scheme as protection, or, if we prefer to 
call it so, fair play, or reciprocity, or fair trade, is at 
once obvious. Protection in its naked form means that the 
breadstuffs of the community arc to be taxed for the benefit 
of the classes directly interested in afxriculture. In other 
words, it means hunger, cr<\ated by Parliament, and per- 
petuated by Parliament, foi' tin? benefit of a single industry, 
it is quite true that other sections of the community, and 
the State generally, would profit by the revived pi-osperity of 
farming; but, in its direct effect and undisguised intention, 
protection means State-made loingv'r. 

Let us assume, in the first place, that landlords, tenants, 
and agricultural labourers combined to swell with their 
unih}d voices the cry for j^rotoction. What then? What 
prospect is there that one-sixth }»art of the nation will 
persuade the other live-sixths to pay sixpence for the four- 
penny loaf in order that tlie additional twcq>ence may go 
into the pockets of the minority? One of the speakers at 
the recent National Conference expressed his intention of 
clamouring at the doors of Parliament for the return of 
protection. For every man he could enrol in such a cause 
free trader could muster five. What inducement can 
an infinitesimally small proportion of the community offer to 
ray conceivable government which would tempt it to alienate 
a portion of the population which is numerically five times 
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the largest? What arguments can be pleaded which would 
justify a representative government in an elective assembly 
in thus sacrificing the interests of the majority to those of 
the minority? . 

To all the devices by which the nakedness of protection is 
veiled the same answer applies with almost equal force. It 
is, for instance, urged that protection is not wanted by the 
British farmer. He can take care of himself if only he gets 
fair play. All that he requires is, that every bushel of 
foreign corn which conies into this country should pay the 
same taxes that English produce has to pay. From his 
point of view it iniglit be desirable that such a tax could 
be imposed. And it is possible that, if the Govern- 
ment lixeil iveek by week the price of bread and meat on 
a fluctuating scale determined by the selling prices of wheat 
and stock, together willi a fuir allowance for the profits of 
middlemen, tln^y might not only impose the required import 
duties, but actually lower the prices of bread and meat for 
consumers. The plea cannot, however, alter the facts. 
Fair jday means that corn is to be sold in this country at 
a dearer rate than is necessary, in order that home producers 
may be benefited by the diflerenee in price. Even fair play 
means State-made hunger for the benefit of a very small 
class. That good results might flow from the imposition of 
such a tax, and that it would mean increased employment 
and higher wages, is possible. But these are not the 
results which would be made most prominent or which 
appear most conspicuously on tlie surface. With a vast 
ill- educated electorate, ai»pealod to by candidates, agents, and 
journalists wdio have sacrifit^ed their patriotic instincts to 
the dictates of j»olitical rancour, what chance has such a 
scheme of being carried? Once more the numerical insig- 
nificance of agriculturists affords a fatal objection to the 
practicability of such a project. 

The same argument api)lie3 to that class of propositions 
which seeks to attain the end of protection without enhan- 
cing the price of food. It is, for instance, proposed that all 
persons paying income tax \inder Schedules C and E should 
pay an additional tax of 0</. in the pound, and those under 
Schedule D an extra 3cZ. in the pound, and that the money 
thus raised should be applied in bonuses for corn at the 
rate of 16«. an aero for wheat, 10s. for barley, and 8s. 
for oats. But here again the disproportion between the 
agripulturists and the rest of the population interposes au 
obstacle. It is sufficiently obvious that such bonuses would 
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raise renia, and who is there that would support a measure 
for the relief of the 38,000 individuals who own an area 
exceeding ilie whole cultivated soil of England and Wales 9 

Hitherto we have assumed that, in this demand for 
a protected industry, landlords, tenants, and agricultural 
labourers make common eaiise. But against the whole line 
of suggestions which look to some form of protection as 
the remedy, it is notorious that the 8o0,O0U agricultural 
labourers, almost to a man, are up in arms. If protection 
is even whispered to Hodge's wife her domestic instincts are 
instantly ahvrmed. Here and there a labourer may see that 
constant employment and bread at 'ul. is better than no 
work and the fourpenny loaf. But his wife believes that 
she knows better. The extra penny would be the last straw 
in her endurance, and so Hodge is driven to the poll to 
register his vote against tlie candidate whose party has been 
cunningly identified with tlu* repri>acb of dear bread. Nor 
is this all. Hodge is not a ijuick or subtle reasoner. Bat 
he never forgets an object U'sson. He is told that protection 
would meiui higher wages. It may l)c so ; he lias had no 
experience. But he well remembers that, in the farmer’s 
piping times when corn was high, his own wages were lower 
than they now arc. He is aware that his wages have risen ; 
but ho knows that the rise really consists in the increased 
purchasing power, lie doubts whether he is not better off 
as he is now than he would be witli a shilling a week more 
and bread a penny dearer. And he feels no security that 
the rise in the money wages would bo pernianout. If he 
could be given a lease of his improved wages, he might be 
more disposed to listen to argument. But without protection 
against the economic laws of demand and supply which 
regulate the labour market, he will have nothing to say to 
dear bread. 

If the whole 1,200, f»0o agi-iculturists worked together to 
cai*ry protection, they would be outnumbered six to one by the 
population whose interest it is that bread should be cheap ; 
bnt when the demand really comes from a body of abont 
400,000 persons, the request becomes, in appearance, at 
leasfi, too palpably absurd to bo entertained. Protection is 
a wiU-o’>ihe>wi8p which will infaliibly lead the agricaltnrists 
into the slough of despond. The farmer, who sleeps in his 
mnpty oombin and dreams of the return of that golden era, 
is potentially a mined man $ for every man who says tliat 
br^d and meat are too cheap there (ue a hundred who say 
that both are too dear. 
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If State aid for the wholesale creation of a peaeant pro- 
prietary and for the revival of protection are either un- 
desiralne or impossible, in what direction is the distressed 
agricultarist to torn for relief ? * Another remedy that has 
been suggested is the reafljustment of local taxation. Let 
ns examine the proposal and test its value. 

A good case may, doubtless, be mode on behalf of landlords 
for relief from some portion of the existing burden of local 
taxation. The equity of their claim was, in fact, conceded 
by the late Government when they proposed their abortive 
wheel and van tax. So long as the community was indirectly 
taxed for the benefit of agriculturists, it was reasonable that 
personalty should be otherwise relieved and that agricultural 
land should bear a corresponding burden in the shape of 
local taxation. While protective duties kept up the price 
of com, and the administration of the Poor Law paid the 
fanner’s labour bill, the incidence of rates upon the land 
maintained some sort of balance by comiiensating the com- 
munity for the payment of taxes on behalf of agricultural 
industries ; but since 18:54 the Poor Law has been altered, 
and since 1 848 protection has been abandoned. The reasons 
which justified the escape of personalty ajid the incidence 
upon land of the burden of rates arc at an end ; but land 
continues to bear the load, and j^ersonalty continues to 
escape. 

Mr. Gosclien, in the conclusion of his elaborate raport on 
local taxation,* says that the burden upon land was not 
greater in 1868 than it was at various periods of the pre- 
ceding years of the centiiry. This may bo so. But the com- 
parison, to be just, must recognise the above stated fact — 
namely, that in the first forty years of this century the heavy- 
rates on agricultural land were compensated by the high 
price of produce which protective duties secured and by the 
public wages fimd which the old Poor Law maintained. A 
remission of local taxation is the legitimate conseqnence of 
free trade and a new Poor Law. Now that no tax is levied 
on the expenditure of consumers for the benefit of agricul- 
turists, and now that farmers pay their wages out of their 
own pockets, it is only fair that local burdens should be 
readjusted or lightened. Have they been thus readjusted or 
lightened ? On the contiuiy, they are enormously increased. 

New charges have been thrown upon the land ; m^ns 
of assistance -withdrawn ; the method of assessments scares 
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away capital from agriculture ; the old charges grow heavier 
day by day. What is the intimate connexion between land 
and education that throws upon the former the expenses of 
the latter? Why should brewers and coal merchants make 
a profitable use of roads which, since the abolition of turn- 
pikes, they do not assist to maintain ? Why should ogricnl- 
tural land be assessed at a percentage which is double that 
of railways or mines ? Why should the tax be levied on the 
gross rental of land while it is only levied on the net 
income of funds, stocks, and shares ? Why should the 
investor in agricultural improvements find himself assessed 
on his improvements and on the increased productiveness of 
his land ? And, finally, why is it that the old charges upon 
land, w’hose weight was originally half supported by the 
contributions of the commnnity at largo, have been item by 
item increased, wlien those «'oniri but ions are withdrawn, and 
when agriciiltiTnil land has Jiminisht^J in value? It may be 
said, in answer to the la^st question, that laud has enor- 
mously improved in value, and that the difference between 
the eight million of rates raised in IS 11 and the twenty- 
eight millions of 1801 is not disproj>ortk)nate to this rise in 
Talue; but, in point of fact, it is only building land that has 
increased in value. Aero for acre, agricultural laud is 
probably worth less than it was in 1815, when the total 
rates were 8,000,000?. and when the landed interests were 
still supported by protective duties and a wages fund. 

The grievance of the landed interests docs not end 
with the heavy incidence of local taxation. The evil is 
immensely aggravated by bad administration. For con- 
veniences of collection the compound househohler was 
created, and the change, thus introduced to save the time of 
collectors, has deprived the unhappy ratepayer of his only 
natural check on the expenditure of local bodies. Bound 
hand and foot, he is delivered over to the disastrotis conse- 
qnencesof local mismanagement and extravagance. He suffers 
without prospect of redress from the lavish generosities of 
democratic bodies who do not, in many cases, contribute to 
the actual expenses. Neither the small householder nor the 
cottager cares about the expenclitiire of the rates. They 
benefit by the outlay, and its amount does not affect their 
pockets. Consequently, those who arc directly interested in 
economy find themselves perpetually outvoted by those who 
have escaped their liability by a happy accident and do not 
contribute to the expenses wmeh they accumulate. 

But though the ease for relief, on account both of the 
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amount of local taxation and of its maladministration, 
may be strongly put, it by no means follows that the relief 
will be obtained. It is true that a certain portion of the 
probate duty has been allocated in aid of local taxation ; it 
is also true that there is less succession duty to pay on landed 
property. Both these facts may be taken into the fullest 
consideration, and yet landed property is, relatively to per- 
sonalty, grossly overtaxed. Even then, however, experience 
has recently shown that onc(* more the numerical insignifi- 
cance of the class to be ivlievt‘d is fatal to the best founded 
arguments for remission of local taxation. The interests 
affected by the imposition of a wheel and van tax proved 
more powerful than the handful of agriculturists. Any 
proposal of remission is certain be received with open 
hostility by that considerable section the community 
which is more or less impregnated with Mr. Henry George’s 
llashy theories of land nationalisation. It would be far more 
congenial to the views of these persons, and far more in 
accordance with the tendencies of modern legislation, to 
increase the already heavy burden that is laid on the 
property of the few ‘ inonop<»list3.’ And, assuming that the 
relief were given, what would be tlie effect? The remission, 
like the fall of rent, is at the most a palliative ; it cannot be 
a cure. If agricultural land wer«* relieved by a shilling an 
acre, the measure would be wholly powerless to avert the 
impending catastrophe. On a three hundred acre farm it 
might put six pounds intc» the pen ket of the landlord, six 
pounds the pocket of the farmer, and give the labourer 
an extra sliilling a week. Dcaibtless such an effect would be 
a happy one ; hut it would be wholly futile to expect that a 
remission of a shilling an aen* in local taxation w’ould enable 
farmers to compete with foreign producers in the production 
of corn. 

Yet another form of State aid is advocated ns a cure for 
agricultural depression, and that is the change in our mone- 
tary system which is known as bimetallism. It is contended 
that the continuous full in prices is due to the enhanced 
value of gold, and that the balance would be restored if this 
country adopted a gold and silver standard in the place of a 
single gold standa^. The subject is exceedingly abstruse, 
and cannot be adequately handled exce];>t by financial ex- 
perts. But certain loots are true beyond dispute. 

In the first pkee, there have been "five conspicuous epochs 
of agricultural depression during which marked disturbances 
of the currency were also present. At the beginning and at 
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the close of the sixteenth century^ at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, between the years 1765-78, and during the 
years 1818-36, the disordered state of the currency con- 
stituted an important factor in agricultural distress* Again, 
the most pi*osperous era f(ft agriculture, 1854-73, which the 
present century has witnessed, was literall}’ a golden age, 
because it synchronised with the large influx of gold conse- 
quent on the discovery of new gold fields, and, as a result, a 
rapid rise in prices* The presence of this factor, alike in 
adversity and in prosperity, suggests that the present crisis 
may be similarly affected by disturbances in the currency* 

In the second place, it is obvious that any rise iii the 
value of gold — any increase, that is, in its purchasing power 
— necessarily lowers prices, just as the influx of gold and its 
consequent cheapness necessarily' raises prices. And there 
can he no question that, at the present moment, gold has 
risen in value, both absolutely and relatively* It has risen 
ahaolutely from its comparative scarcity. The evidence 
before the Silver Commission of 1876 proved that the pro- 
duction of gold was diminishing, and the same evidence was 
given before the Select C'ommittoe on Trade in 1 885. Since 
1873 there biis been a gradual drair. upon Knglish stores of 
gold, so that between the 3001*5 1S77-81 the exports of 
English gold exceeded the imports by' over 11,000,000/. 
Not only was less gold jmxluced, but the financial condition 
of other countries created a larger demand for the metal. 
Within the last fifteen years several European nations, as 
well as the United States, have replaced their paper currencies 
by specie payments. During the same period, also, Germany 
adopted the golden system with a subsidiary silver coinage 
in the place of the single silver coinage, and her jioUcy was 
followed by Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. If a gold 
standard is to be adopted in India, the scarcity of gold will 
be yet further increased. And, owing to the immense influx 
of silver, gold has also risen in purchasing power relatively. 
This rise will, in all probability, be yet further enhanced when 
America throws her stores of silver upon the market. The 
absolute and relative increase in the purchasing power of 
gold was estimated by so great an authority as &lr. Giflbn 
at 30 to 35 per cent, as long ago as 1888. 

There are, then, these three features — ^tho influence of the 
rise of gold in cheapening produce, the presence of currency 
disturbances at previous epochs of agricultural prosperity 
and adversity* and the admitted increase at the present 
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moment in the purchasing power of gold* It may well be 
that the English farmer is injuriously affected both by the 
famine of gold and the glut of silver. In the sale of his 
own produce he suffers from the scarcity of gold ; in com- 
petition with foreign rivals, sucli as the corn merchants of 
India and the farmers of America, ho is handicapped by the 
glut of silver, which enables tlioso two countries to specu- 
late in the exchange. Whether the English farmer does, 
or does not, so suffer is a point which has hardly yet been 
discussed. But there can be no question that the instability 
of silver is a deplorable feature of modern commerce, and 
that any proposal which will settle the silver market, provide 
against sudden depreciation, and check speculation in the 
ore, would he heartily welcomed. 

^ far it is probable that there is little division of opinion. 
But before seeking the remedy for the admitted effects of 
any disturbance of the currency, there are certain j^oints 
which must bo proved. In the lirst place it must be shown 
that bimetallism will adjust the balance and will I'estore the 
former purchasing power of gold, wliich, it must be remem- 
bered, has risen not orjl}' relatively to the value of silver, 
but absolutely from its own increased scarcity. Secondly, 
it must be shown (hat tlic present purchasing power of gold 
is something more than the restoration to the former level — 
a return, that is, to the value which it enjoyed before the 
influx of gold consequent on the discovery "of new mines. 
In other words, it must be decided wliether gold was from 
1851 to 1878 unduly deju-oeiated, or is now unduly appre- 
ciated — whether prices were not, from 1851 to 1873, inflated, 
and have only now reverted to their real values. And, 
thirdly, it must bo considered how far the fall of prices is 
due to the rise in the value of gold, and how far it is caused 
by over-production — how far, in other words, the present 
crisis is due to scarcity of sovereigns, and how far to a glnl 
of produce. 

These three points are not, we confess, established to our 
satisfaction. Meanwhile it must be remembered that, if any 
change is eventually mode, it will certainly not be made for 
several years to come ; that, if ever the change of front is 
made, it will be made in deference, not to the wishes of 
landlords and tenant farmers, whose stake, though great, is 
small in comparison with the wider financial interests of 
commerce and manufacture ; that on this point, as on so many 
others, there is no means of enlisting the sympathies of the 
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agricultural labourers, wbo number two-thirds of the whole 
agricultural interests. Bimetallism is not a cry to take the 
country by storm. It cannot be set up os a rival either to ^ the 
* land for the people' or ‘protection to British interests.* 
And while wo heartily desire to see the question threshed 
out by experts, who are not interested, as most financial 
authorities in England are, in the appreciation of gold, we 
cannot think it prudent for agriculturists to pin their faith 
to State aid in the direction of a coimplete change in the 
currency laws, and to neglect for this, at present, dubious 
boon, the fast-fleeting opportunity of setting their house in 
order for themselves, and mitigating by strenuous efforts 
every remediable evil of their condition. 

It is in fact to some form of self-help that the landed 
interests must look for the best prospect of relieving their 
present distress. Looking to their laiinerical insignificance, 
it seems plain that, if they want help, they must help them- 
selves. It has hitherto bt^en the chief justification of our 
system of land tenure that English landlords have done for 
themselves what in other countries the State has undertaken. 
Their public spirit has vindicated their position. It may still 
do so, now that they are on their trial. If they are disunited 
among themselves, their weakness will be intensified. In 
union lies their only hope of successfully resisting rash and 
experimental legislation. And the first duty of agriculturists 
is to discover what steps can be reasonably taken to strengthen 
the ties between landlords and tenants, and what to obtain 
the support of the agricultural hiboun*r. 

What, in the first place, cun lx* done to improve tin? exist- 
ing relations of landl<>rd ami tenants 

The first answer, no doubt, wtnilJ be a further reduction of 
rent. But rent means not only the money paid for the use 
of the land, but also the interest i»n the landlord's capital, 
which has been sunk in the land. On most of the estates in 
this country rents have been adjusted to the fall of prices, and 
no further reductions are possible, unless the landlord is to 
be deprived not only of the whole profit of his land, but also 
of the interest derived from his expended capital. Some 
mechanical mode of establishing a continuous balance between 
rent and the prices of agricultural produce is a more legiti- 
mate demand than thr? further reduction of rents. A sliding 
scale which shall automatically adjust rents to the rise or 
fall of prices might with great advantage be more generally 
adopted. Such a sliding scale as that which was introduced 
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on Lord Tollemache’s estates * serves as an example of oar 
meaning* Difficulties might arise as to the percentages^ and 
it is probable that the scale is less equitably adapted to falling 
than to rising prices. But the difficulties would at least be 
reduced to a minimum ; much friction would be avoided ; 
and the tenant would receive as a right what he now asks as 
a favour. 

An indefeasible right should also be secured to tenants 
in any improvements which they have effected upon their 
farms. To give this right has been the object of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Acts. But the object has been half- 
heartedly pursued. The provisions of the Act of 1875 were 
optional, aud those of 1883, though compulsory, are cumber- 
some and inadequate. Agricultural improvements may be 
classified under three heads. First, there are those permanent 
improvements which are effected by landlords, on which no 
question arises. Secondh% there is the increased fertility of 
the soil which is produced by the use of artificial manures, and 
which is of a tempomry nature and quickly exhausted* 
Thirdly, iberc is the effect of skilful farmiug, which lasts for 
several years, but is also capable of exhaustion. It is on these 
two last heads, and t^specially on the third, that difficulties 
arise. Tos-cure to tenants the full benefit of their iiiij^rove- 
ments, to give them greater security for their outlay, and to 
protect them against the alternative of a notice to quit or an 
increased rent, several prciposals have been made. The most 
important is that which recognises a dual ownership in the 
land. Tenant right, thus interpreted, carries with it the 
three F’s — fixity of tenure, fair rents, and freedom of sale— 
and places the tenantry under the tutelage of a Land Court. 
But it is probable that never in the history of English farm- 
ing vvjis such a proposal more dangerous or less required 
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than it is at present. It is dangerous, because to make such 
a demand is to divide two classes whose interests are in* 
separably united, and to divide them at a moment when their 
friendly union is their only chance of survival. It is un- 
necessary, because nine tenants out of every ten have more 
fixity of tenure than they want : land competes for tenants, 
not tenants for land ; and every farmer can drive his own 
bargain. Dual ownership is not justified by the history of 
English farming, and the intervention of a Land Court 
between Irish landlords and tenants has not contribnted to 
the prosperity of either class. And to the principle <^en 
sale in the market, apoi't from the question of dual owner- 
ship, there is one fatal objection. The incoming tenant buys 
up the improvements of the outgoing tenant, and therefore 
enters upon the farm with his own capital exhausted or re- 
duced. It is, in our opinion, wiser to adhere to the principle, 
and improve the details, of the existing law of ngricuUnral 
holdings than to take refuge in an experiment which in 
another part of the oonntry cannot bo claimed as a success. 
The value of any additions to the letting value of land made 
by the skill and capital of tenants should bo estimated — if 
necessary by a body of experts and arbitrators — and the 
value of the iuiprovc-monts capitalised at seven years' pur- 
chase. If the tenant who has made the additions remains 
ou tlie farm, the capitalised sum should be deducted from the 
increased rent over a period of seven years. If be is an out- 
going tenant, it should be paid to him by the landlord, and 
the rent proportionately raised for the incomer. Whatever 
demands tenant farmers may make of the State, they must 
remember that tlic tendencies of modern legislation threaten 
their very existence even more directly than they menace 
the existence of landlords. A Land (!ourt is more likely to 
be erected for peasants, than it is for tenant farmers who 
occupy large holdings. 

Other points in which the busluess relations between 
landlords and tenants might be improved arc the law of dis- 
tress and the equal division of rates between owners and 
occupiers. Tlie eficct of the existing law of ^straint is to 
bring men into competition for farms who have not the 
requisite capital for the undertaking, and to tempt landlords 
to accept a higher bid for their land than they know the 
tonnt can afiRira to {»ay. The equal division of rates between 
>/<Mni«r and occupier is a reform which has been long Wore 
ihe eonutry. More than twelve years ago the Duke of 
Eichmond’s Commission recommended it, and the measure is 
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more neceseary now, when every cash payment by the farmer 
means a sale of his produce at ruinous prices, and when the 
county councils are already in operation, and village councils 
threaten to follow, and when the»expenditure of local bodies 
is rapidly increasing. 

If the existing business relations between Landlord and 
tenant were modified in tlioso respects, if rents were without 
exception fairly readjusted to meet the times, if full security 
for their outlay on improvements were afforded to tenants, 
if the law of distress were so fur modified as not to he the 
instrument of unfair competition, and if rates were equally 
divided between owners and occupiers, there ought not to be 
the slightest vestige of antagonism 1>etween the two classes. 
They are already united by community of interest and the 
presence of a common peril. Such changes as those sug- 
gested would transform business relations into hearty co- 
operation. 

We do not propose to offer advice to farmers on the prac- 
tical side of their business. Our concern is rather with the 
framework of their industry. Continued falls in pinces crush 
the spirit of eiilerpriso out <if agriculturists. But these are 
not the times when farmers can afford to sit tightly to 
routine. It is in corn-growing districts that the distress is 
most severely felt , and we cannot help thinking that, in the 
eastern c(>untios, where the blow has fallen the heaviest, 
more advantage might be takt?n of mixed fanning on the 
French system, and that the making of cheese and butter, 
and the breeding and rearing of cattle, might be, there as 
well us abroad, exteiisiv<*ly practised on light arable soils. 
Markets and not soils ought to determine the question of 
produce under the improved conditions of modern agricul- 
tural science. Some of the best foreign butter is produced 
not from ixistnrc-fed cattle, hut from the yield of tares, 
clovers, nots, and rye. If the soil is too light for per- 
manent grass, varied farming pays, and it is peculiarly 
adapted for the growth of beef, mutton, veal, butter, milk, 
and pork, in the production of which lies the best hope of 
British farmers. 

Every practical change in farming that can be suggested 
for depression is necessarily local in its application, and 
space permits us only to deal in generalities. As things now 
stand, landlords and tenants may be, and, we believe, axe, 
united ; but the agricultural labourers stand aloof if they do 
not declare open hostility. What caxi be done to enlist the 
cultivator of the soil on the side of owners and occupiers 9 
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What prospect can be ofifered to them which will weigh in 
Ihe balance against the proposed creation of a peasant 
proprietary ? 

The attitude of hostilitji towards farmers and landlords 
which the labourer has assumed, and which was expressed 
by his votes at the recent elections, and through his repre- 
sentatives at the recent Conference, is one of the principal 
dangers of the present crisis- The votes of the cultivators 
of the soil are double as many as tliosc of the owners and 
occupiers put together, and they are, therefore, more certain 
to make their voices heard and to have tlieir claims satisfied. 
There can be no question that what the agricultural labourer 
wants is to acquire an independent position on the soil 
either as a peasant owner or as a peasant occupier. He is 
tired of being always a servant; lie wishes to be if notan 
employer of labour, at least master of his own. Until his 
wishes are to some extent Siiti8fie<h he will remain discon- 
tented, rebellious against the existing system of land tenure, 
and prepared at any moment to vote for revolutionary 
changes in the ownership and occupation of the soil. 

If there were no arguments for change besides the un- 
founded discontent of the labourer, we should bo the last to 
advocate any concession to liis demands. But, in the first 
place, every peasant owner or ])easaiit occupier who acquires 
an agricultural holding is at (uicc attracted by the magnetic 
influence of self-interest U> the cause of the landlords and 
tenant farmers. He becomes one of their class and one with 
their interests. In the second place, every peasant owner or 
peasant occupier weakens the case for subversive changes in 
our present system, because the fact of his existence demon- 
strates that our land laws and tenures are not so inelastic as 
to be incapable of adaptation to new requirements. In the 
third place, there is a detinite prospect that small holdings 
may be made to pay where large fiirms cannot be worked 
with profit. In the fourth place, peasant holdings offer him 
a ladder in the socLil scale, and relieve the dreary hopeless- 
ness of his lot. And, lastly, the acquisition of some pro* 
prietary interest in the soil would give him some definite 
stake in the country and give fresh stability to settled 
government# To multiply peasant holdings is at once to 
strengthen the landed interests in the very point of numbers 
winere they are most susceptible to attack and most incapable 
of resistance ; to checkmate the determined move which is 
made for the subversion of the present system of tenures ; 
to vary the farming industries which have been too much 
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confined to one single branch ; to open up fields of profitable 
enterprise which the large farmer almost riecessarilj^ neglects. 

Co-operative farms are not, in our opinion, the shape 
which small farming should assume. Jack is as good as his 
master, and one idler drags down the rest. Neither do we 
think — at least, in the first instance — that peasant freeholds 
are the moat desirable form for the change to take, although 
the new Small Holdings Act contemplates their creation. 
To bnj his holding the peasant must in some way or other 
borrow money, and the charge will weigh him down, while 
in bad seasons he has no one to fall back upon except the 
money-lender. It is rather to peasant tenancies, with their 
wide scope of varieties, that we h>ok forward with the 
gi'eatosi hope. 

What are the peasant tenants to j^roduee ? The answer 
is easy, A sum of thirty-five luiilitms sterling is annually 
paid to foreigners for such articles as bacon and hams, 
pork, poultry, rabbits, lard, cheese, butter, eggs, potatoes, 
apples. These are exactly the commodities which small 
tenants might produce at a profit, and in the production of 
which their contiguity to the home market would be of the 
greatest advantage. Many of the articles enumerated above 
are of that perishable nature which gives home producers 
the natural monopoly of distance. 11 ’would in'obably be 
universally admitted that jK^asant holdings might be made 
to pay w^hen occupied by men who make no outlay on wages, 
who exercise an unflagging vigilance and an untiring 
industry, and who are lavish only <.»f their labour and sparing 
of everything but themselves. If English agriculturists are 
forced to discard the steam plough, they may yet learn to 
make spades trumps. 

A practical difficulty in the creation of peasant tenancies 
is the initial outlay required for the necessary buildings of a 
twenty acre farm. But the i*equiremeiits of small holdings 
are simple and need not be expensive. Suitable farm build- 
ings, exclusive of the dwelling, can bo erected for between 
thirty and forty pounds. If necessary, the precedent of 
Ireland might be followed, and money advanced from State 
funds. Or the Prussian land banks might be imitated in 
this country. Or, hating as we do the idea of State inter- 
ference with English agi'iculture, it might be provided by tbe 
landlords themselves under some such system as that of the 
Caisses de Credit Raffeieen* This system, which was originated 
by Baffeisen, of Neuwied-am-Bhein, has proved successful 
wherever it has been tried* Societies of landlords form 
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BTOdicatos, and issue 3 per cent, bonds upon the securitj of 
their land. The' money thus raised is advanced to farmers 
for their buildings and their stock at easy rates from 3^ to 
4 per cent. , 

Peasant tenancies, thus provided by landlords, are, in our 
opinion, less experimental than peasant proprietaries under 
the patronage of the State. If landlords and tenants can 
unite more closely together, the increased friendlineim of 
their relations will be a gain. Bat unless they can not 
only mitigate the hostility of agricultural labourers, and 
by natural means bind to their side by the strong tie of 
community of interests a very considerable portion of the 
cultivators of the soil, we regard their union as practi- 
cally powerless. It is only when more closely united, 
and at the same time increased in numbers, that they 
can hope successfully to defy the divisions and antagonisms 
which threaten to subvert the existing system and to 
make their voices really heard in the councils' of the State. 
The landed interests, if consolidated tis we have indicated, 
and organised as a political force, might exercise a political 
influent which, divided as they now are, (hey are far from 
possessing. Nor nee<l the organisation bo only, or indeed 
mainly, political. It should be commercLd also'. The agri- 
cultural union should establish brauch('s in <?very town fur 
the sale of all fitrming produce, and thus bring the producer 
into direct communication with the consumer. 

To sum up what has been said. The key to the agricul - 
tural situation, so far as the demand for State inlerferenee is 
concerned, lies in the numerical insignificance of owners and 
occupiers of land, and the hostile attitude of the cultivator 
of the soil. State interference is far more likely to subvert 
than to maintain the present system. Protection is less 
likely to ^ granted as a boon to landlords and tenants than 
the creation of a peasant proprietary as a boon to agricul- 
tural labourers. If landlords and farmers could only clear 
their eyes of the dust of protection, they would see the 
dwger as clearly as those who stand aside from that agita- 
tiOB. To invoke State aid is dangerous, us well as useless, 
la the union of the three capitalists who are now engaged in 
the eultivation of the soil lies the path of safety. Bow to 
seenre the heartv co-operation of the agricultural labourer is 
the fussing proolcm. But we cauuot conceal our forebodings 
that if latidimr^ do not use their opportunity to secure that 
the State will intervene from a direction which 
Uf diainetrioallj antagonistic to the present landed interests. 
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Awe. 'A.'^Tweniy-five Years in the Secret Service : the Recol- 
lections of a Spy. By Major Henri Lk Caron. London t 
1892. 

Tt lias been for many generations the boast of British 
politics, that under our constitutional system political 
changes, however extreme, may be sought by the employment 
of what are known as ‘ constitutional means.' If an op- 
pression or an injustice, a wrong or a grievance, exists, every 
opportunity is afforded by our Constitution for its exposure, 
and, if possible, for its redress. British citizens had thus 
untU recently grown up in tbe belief that, though in some 
countries, and in an carHcr period of our own history, it was 
possible to palliate, or to excuse, or even to justify, the 
commission of acts of violence in the pursuit of political 
ends, here in England at the end of the nineteenth century 
there existed no valid reasons to diminish the guilt of those 
who had recourse to the methods and the tactics natural to 
the political cons])irator. 

The grout <;hange brought into our political controversy 
by the iat>‘ Mr. Parnell luis hardly yet received sufficient 
attontion. To the country Mr. Parnell appeared to be an 
dive meniber of I’urliament, the leader of a small party 
below the gangway. His object was, indeed, virtually to 
repeal the Union, an end deemed inadmissible by all British 
statesmen ; but no ou>,^ questioned his right to advocate that 
jjolicy in Parliament or out of it, and to persuade, if ho 
eould, the people of the United Kingdom of the righteous- 
ness and the expediency of the ends he sought. But Mr. 
Pamcll was not walking in the footsteps of the men who, 
having been in their earlier days reckoned extreme politi- 
cians, have at last, by force of character and ability, won 
from the House of Commons and from the country the 
respect and conOdence which gave them power. Oar free 
institutions have made us acquainted with tbe popular 
demagogue. We have seen again and again the sobering 
effect of responsibility and of established position upon the 
noisiest of agitators. But it was not as an agitator that 
Mr. Fsmell won power. For the first time in our modem 
history, we find working together in the closest alliance a 
l^liamentaxy party and a treasonable conspiracy. lli&. 
Parnell in the last few years of his life wielded greater 
power in Farliamont than many British statesmen. Yet it 
was in truth quite as much to his career as a conspirator as 
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to any qualities of statesmanship that his position in and 
after the year 18S6 was due. The language of Mr. John 
Bright at the end of 1887 was justified at the time, and has 
since been proved up to the hilt ; — 

* Mr. Parnell’s right hand clasps the hand of Sir. Gladstone on this 
side of the Atlantic, and with the other he nmintaiiiH a fratcrual 
greeting with the gang in Xew York, hy whom outrage and murder 
were and are deemed patriotism in Ireland, and who ctdlect the funds 
out of which mure than half the Irish party in the Parliament at West- 
minster receive their weekly and monthly ]>ay to insult the B|ieaker, 
and to make useful hgislatiou impossible.’ 

These remarks suggest themselves after the perusal of the 
singularly interesting volume the title t»f which appears at the 
head of this article. Apart, however, from the importance 
attaching to the account Le Caron is able to give of the 
doings and projects of as monstrous and wdeked a con- 
spiracy as ever existed, the tale of his own life is a very 
curious one. 

Henri Le Caron, whose real name is Thomas Beach, was 
bom at Colchester in 1841, and the circuinstiuices of his 
early youth appear to have been hardly such as would make 
especially congenial to him a life of constant adventure and 
danger. To the teetotal rearing he received from his parents 
he is duly grateful, attributing to it some of the successes of 
his later life ‘ in keeping clear of danger through intoxica- 
‘ tion when almost all of those with whom he dealt were 
‘ victims to it/ Apprenticed to a Quaker dnn>er in his 
native town for seven years, the lapse of twelve months was 
quite sufficient to convince him and his employers also that 
he bad no special c*all to that vocation, and by mutual 
arrangement he found himself early in the year 1857 ‘ free 

* once more.’ Three times in the course of liis boyhcK>d he 
ran away. Before he w^as sixWeii he was in London, subse- 
quently making his way to Bath and Bristol, * always in 

* search of change, though everywhere doing well.* This 
restless spirit led him to France and to Paris, where he 
knew not a soul, and where he w'as soon in a fair way 
rapidly to exhaust his little stock of money. Straying by 
chance one Sunday into the English church in the Bue 
d’Aguesseau, his heartiness in the service and the singing 
attracted the notice of a member of the congregation, who 
not only helped him with an immediate loan of monevy but 
gat him, into the Church choir, and before the week was 
out h#d foqnd him a permanent situation, His time in 
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Paris appears to have been the most settled and the quietest 
of his life. 

* And 80 tlie weeks came and went without discovering any change 
in rny position, till an unlooked-for incident once moi'e brought the wild 
mad thirst for change and excitement hack to me, and sounded the death- 
knell of my quiet life. On April Ih 1801, tlie shot was fired at Fort 
Sumter which inaugunitr'd the War of licbcllion of the United 
Slates. Tiiat shot echoed all over the world, hut in no place was the 
effect more keenly marked than in the American colony in Paris, 
wirich even in these early days was a very nuineious one.* 

The 3 ’ 0 un|g ioetotallor, tho Quaker’s apprentice, the choir 
buy of Colchester and tho Ilin- (rAguosseau, had now become 
a prosperous tradesman in Paris ; but the war excitement 
was too much for liini, and at last, ‘ throwing* care and dis- 
‘ cretioii to the winds, ho took the plunge and embarked in 
* the ‘‘ Great Eastern ” on her first voyage to New York.^ 

Beach was in search of adventure, lie had no thought 
of permanently r<?sidingin America. His name of Le Caron, 
and the passing himself off as a Frenchman, were expedients 
adopted partly to save Lis parents anxiety on account of 
their son’s position, and i»artly out of mere joke. Enlisting 
for three months, th(‘ period in which, at first, the Northerners 
supposed the rebellion could easily be suppressed, he served 
throughout the whole war, and took part in many of the 
bloodiest engagements uf that sanguinary strife. 

On one occasion, when in command of a troop of thirty horse 
engaged upon scouting duty in Tennessee, he and the greater 
number of his men w’ero surprised and taken prisoners by a 
band of Confederate soldiers. Tliey were to owe their 
liberty, perhaps even their lives, to the courage and presence 
of mind of the daughter of the house where they were 
being entertained. We give the story in Le Caron’s owu 
words : — 

* A large log smoke house was improvisfcd fi>r a j>rison, and iu this 
my comrades and myself were placed, tortnre<l wdtb indignation and 
with hunger, as the riotous sounds which followed proclaimed to us 
that our captors were partaking of tho supj^er which had been 
originally intx^nded for ourselves. Our position altogether was any- 
thing but a happy one. Death was very near. Irregular troops like 
those with whom we Ijad to deal seldom gave quarter. If we escaped 
immediate death, it w^ould be only to be brought within the Southern 
line to be condemned to a living death in prison. 

‘We sat and pondered; and as the prol)ahiIitics of the Mure 
loomed heavily and darkly before us, the sounds of revelr}' in the 
adjoining house gradually died away. Our captors, filled with the 
gnod things provided for us, gradxtally dropped to sleep, ftud soon nothing 
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Vf9A heard but the measured movement and breathing of tbo guard 
stationed at the doon In a little time^ however, there was perfect 
silence ; and our watchful ears detected the absence of our senti^^a 
person. Curious, but silent, we anxiously waited, and soon heard the 
withdrawal of the bolt by some* unknown band. Opening the door, 
we found the pathway clear. My brave Tennessee girl, finding the 
band of irregulars all steeped in heavy slumber, had decoyed our 
guard away on pretence of his obtaining supper, and, returning, had un- 
bolted our prison house, prepared to face the consequences when tlie 
sleeping rufiians awoke. Through her action our safety was assured, 
and after walking fifteen miles we reached camp in tlie morning to 
join our comrades, who had given us up for lost.* 

A year and a half afterwards Le Caron again met his 
gallant rescuer, and she became Lis wife. 

'She is the principal legacy left me of those old campaigning days 
of mine — as lK)nny a wife and as sympathetic and valuable a helpmate 
as ever husband was blessed with in this world. Many years have 
gone by since wo lirst met in Tonnesseo, when she, a bright-eyed 
daring horsewoman, and I, a happy-go-lucky cavalry oi&cer, scampered 
the plains together in pleasant company. Liule thought cither of us 
then of the iuture that w'as in store. Vet when these years came, and 
witli them the anxious moment'^, the uncertain imcrvuls, and Uic 
perilous hours, none was more brave, more sympathetic tlian she. 
Carrying the secret of my life close locked uj» in that courageous heart 
of hers, helping me when need be, silent when nought could Iks done, 
ehc proved as faithful an ally aiul as ptTlect a foil as ever man placed 
like me could have been given by heaven, A look, a gasp, a 
frightened movemenr, an uncertain turn might have betrayed me, and 
all would have been lost ; a jeahms action, a curious impulse, and she 
might Ijavc wrecked my life ; a letter misplaced, a drawer loft open, a 
communication miscarried, and my end was certain. But those things 
were not to be. Brave, affectionate, and fearless, frequently bescech- 
. ing me to end this terrible career, in which each moment of the 
coming hours w^as charged with danger, if not death, rite tended her 
&mily lovingly, and faced the world with a countenance which gave 
no sign, but a caution which never slumbered.’ (P. 10.) 

When at length the armies of the North prevailed^ Le 
Caron had athiined the raijk of major. With wife and f^ilj 
he settled down at Nashville, in TennesseCj, little dreaming^ 
doubtless, of the business to which he was about so soon to 
devote the coming )'ear8 of his life. 

At tibe dose of the American Civil War there were oast 
upon the world many thousands of disaftect^ Irishmen^ 
who, tmined to arms by years of service in the fiedd, now 
hop^ to find fresh seone for their energies in establishing 
the Jisitepende^ of Irdbnd and in wrealang their vengeance 
fisi the aetested British nation. Amongst Le Oarou*s old 
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ooinpatiions in arms was * General * 0’Niel> a man who had 
served as an officer in a regiment -of coloured infantiy, and 
who had, like Le Caron, on the re-establiahment of peace, 
settled in business in Nashville. The attempt at a rising in 
Ireland, organised bj Irish and 'American Fenians in 1805, 
under the direction of the notorious Stephens, had com- 
pletely failed, and the Fenian Brotherhood in America, 
dissatisSed with their want of success, became divided into 
two hostile sections, of which one, including the majority, 
led by Colonel Itoberis, repudiated Stephens altogether, and 
declared its belief that ‘ no direct invasion or armed insur- 

* reclion in Ireland would ever he successful in establishing 

* an Irish Republic upon Irish soil, and setting her once 

* more in her proper place as a nation amongst the nations 

* of the earth ’ (p. 2G). To these men the invasion of Canada 
appeared to be the project which afforded the best prospect 
of indicting injury upon British power. The preparations 
were carri^ on with scarcely a pretence of concealment. 
Arms and ammunition to the extent of millions of rounds 
were purchased from the Uiiitod States Government, and 
collect at different points along the Canadian frontier ; 
thousands of men were regularly embodied and drilled; 
money appears to have been abundant, much of it being 
raised by the issue of Fenian bonds (a facsimile of one of 
these is given) for twenty dollars each to credulous patriots, 
whereby the Irish Eopublie, in exchange for cash down, 
bound itself to repay the same sum with interest. * Very 

* many of the persons displaying this credulity were Irish 

* girls in service in the States, and thus came into vogue the 

* sneering reference to the agitation being financed by the 

* servant girls of New York.’ 

As an intimate friend of O’Niel, Le Caron became ac- 
quainted with many of the details of the plot, which so little 
puns were taken to conceal. As an Englishman he loved 
ois country, and he determined, if ho could, to thwart the 
designs of her enemies. It was, however, at first merely by 
way of giving startling news that in his letters to his father 
at Colchester he mentioned the information which was 
almost daily reaching his ears. Without his son’s know- 
ledge, the fhther, startled at the news that he received, laid 
the letters before Mr. Gurdon Bebow, the member for the 
borough, who in his turn, no less impressed with toe 
impoi^uioe of these communications, disclosed their tenor 
to the Home Secretary. At the request of the latter, it wm 
ultiihately arranged Imt l«e Caron sbonld transmit to his 
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father, and through him to tlie Government, every detail as 
to the contemplated invasion of Canada with which he could 
make himself acquainted. Houceforwai’d, therefore, the 
story w'hich Le Caron has |>ublished is accurately described 
as ‘The Recollections of a Spy.’ In 18(57 Le Caron visited 
his parents at Colchester, was introduced by his father to 
Mr. Gurdoii Rebow, and was by the lat.ier put into personal 
relations with certain officials of the Government. The 
meeting took place at No. 50 Harley Street, and then and 
there 

Hhe proposition was miule that I shonhl hfcomo a paid agent of 
the Government, and that on my return to the United States 1 should 
ally myself* to the Fenian organisation, in order to play the rule of spy 
in the rebel ranks. I knew tlmt this proposal was coming. 1 had 
thought over the wljoJe matter can-fully, and J had come to the con- 
clusion that I would consent, which I did. My adventurous nature 
prompted me to sympatliy with the uha : my 15riti>h instincts made 
me a willing worker from a sense of right, and my past success pro- 
mised good tilings for the future.’ (P. 38.) 

In the ‘Edinburgh Review’ of July last an account is 
given* of the researches of Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick into 
‘ secret service * in the days of Pitt, It is remarkable that 
in almost every Irish conspiracy some one at least among 
the leading consjiinitors has been regularly trading with 
the Government of the day in supplying them with full 
information of the plans of his associates. It is astonishing 
with what success time after time the part of spy and 
informer has been p»layed in Ireland by the profess^nl patriot. 
Father O’Leary, Turner, and McNally not only enjoyed 
throughout their lives the conGdenee and admiration of 
the friends whom they were betraying ; they have received 
since their deaths the admiration of a " i)atriotic ’ posterity. 
McNally, for instance, w^as one of the most |>opular bar- 
risters of the day, the colleague of Curran, Ponsemby, and 
Emmet, and with them constituted the leading strength of 
Irish Liberalism. The able and trusted counsel who de- 
fended the victims of the liebellioii of 1 71)8, who defended 
Robert Emmet and other relnjls five years later, w'ho, aa an 
honoured patriot, had received the freedom of the City of 
Dublin, who, ‘ having on his deathbed been received into the 
^ Church of Rome, acquired a reputation for sanctity, snper- 
* added to hk reputation for patriotism, which survives to 
‘ the present day/ is now known to have been from the 
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year 1794, if not earlier, to his death regularly supply- 
ing the Government with information, even telling them 
beforehand of the lino of defence contemplated by his 
clients. The Government arclyves still contain some of 
McNally^s briefs, annotated with his own hand.^ 

Blacker treachery than this it would be impossible to con- 
ceive. Le Caron’s action was of a different character. He 
is an Englishman, the enemy of tlie enemies of his country. 
His first adoption of the paH of sx>y was due to his desire 
to prevent bloodshed, to hinder the carrying into the peaceful 
province of Canada the calamity and the horrors of war. 
His service wjis at first unrewarded. His claim is to rank 
with the militiiry spy, who, taking his life in his hand, enters 
the enemy's lines to procure information important to the 
success, perhaps essential even to the very existence, of his 
comrades in arms. We have here no instance of the Irish 
patriot who has * turned traitor ’ for hire, who sacrifices the 
cause to which lie is attached in order to reap rich rewards 
for himself. ‘The S])y ’ of Fenimore Cooper’s tale claimed 
in its day no cold approval for the useful, though despised, 
business of a detective. Ho drew out the admiring sym- 
pathy of a generation of novel readers for the devotion with 
which he sacrificed his reputation and risked his life for the 
sake of serving his country. 

Le Caron makes upon his readers a similar claim. In his 
introduction he assures us of * the absolute trustworthiness ’ 
of his bile. 

* This,’ he wySy * may aecrn strange language coming from one who, 
for over a quarter of a century, has played a double part, and who 
to-day is not one whit ashamed of any single act dune in that capacity. 
Men's lives are, however, not to be judged by the outward show and 
the visiide euggestion, but nuhor by the inward sentiments and 
promptings which accept conscienco at once as tlie inspirer of action 
and arbiter of fate. It is hard, 1 know”, to expect people in thia cold 
prosaic age of ours to fully understand how' a man like myself should, 
of Lis own I'ree will, have entered upon a life such as I have led, with 
such pureness of motive and absence of sedtish instinct as to entitle me 
to*day to claim acceptance at tlic bar of public opinion as an honest 
and a trutliful man. 

‘ Yet such is my claim. When years ago, as these subsequent pages 
will show, 1 was first brought into contact with Fenian afiairs, no fell 
purpose, no material consideration prompted me to work against the 
revolutionary plotters. A young man proud of his native land, and 
full of patriotic loyalty to its traditions, I had no desire, no intention 
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to do aught but ihiatmte the schemes of my eountnr’s foeSi When, 
later on, I took my place in the ranks of England’s defenders, ^e 
»m\o condition of mind prevailed^ thongli the conditions of seiFice 
varied. 

* And BO the Bituation has femained all through. Porceil by a 
variety of circumstances to play a part I never sought, but to which, 
for conscientious motives, I not unwillingly adapted myself, 1 can 
admit no shame, and plead no iwret. By my action lives have been 
saved, coninninities have been benefited, and right and justice 
allowed to triumph, to the confusion of law-breakers and would-be 
nnirdcrers. And in this rtcollection I have iny consolation and 
reward.’ 

Everj** Government — Gladstone’s, no less than Mr. 
Pitt’s — makes use of the services of informers, just as every 
efficient police administration employs the services of 
detectives. Are we to admit, and even to justify, the 
system, and at the same time to denounce as absolutely vile 
its indispensable iiistrumenls? Surely to some extent it 
Ls legitimate to deceive men, even by false pretences to 
enlist their confulcnoo, in order to defeat the nefarious 
<»bjects which they have in vh‘w. May not the detective 
deceive in order to obtain details of a projected murder 
which his discoveries alone will enable him to prevent? 
May not the informer worm liimself into the confidence of 
men in order to frustrate jdans involving the sacrifice of 
tliousand.s of lives? These the arguments and questions 
laC* Caron put.s before us. He was a true man, he asserts 
throughout ; true to his country, but keeping no faith with 
the would-be murderer and the traitor. His employers, 
those who profited by his deceptions, were, it is admitted, 
honourable men. He asks his readers to the same of 
him. The true service which he owed to his cause, his 
country, and his employers required from him the persistent 
deception of those to whom he owed no duty to tell the 
truth. This undoubtedly is a curious claim to confidence; 
one in S!ipport of which and against which much might bo 
said. Like Lancelot, 

honour rooted in clidt<«riour MoikI, 

And Pftitli uiifaithful kept him falsely true. 

Tlte average mind is justly impatient of a claim to con- 
fidence which it requires something like casuistry to main- 
tain Most men find it possible to be true to their country 
without being false to their friends, and there are not many 
Englishmen who will envy Le Caron bis services to his 
country, however great they may have been. The important 
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question for us, however, is not whether Lc Caron should be 
reckoned patriotic or base. The question is whether or not 
in the tale that he tells ns he is speaking the truth. He 
tells us that he is a man without imagination. 

' For me there is no such thing as romance to be indulged in here. 
The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth is what I have 
set myself to tell regarding all those matters with which I shall deal. 
There are many things, of course, to which I may not refer ; but with 
respect to those upon which I feel at liberty to touch, one unalterable 
characteristic will apply all through, and that will l>e the absolute truth* 
fulness of the record.’ 

Le Caron is here, we tbink, niijast to bis own powers. 
We sbonld not, with bis own story of his life before ns, 
ourselves deem liiin incajiahh of * romancing.’ Beasonable 
men will not believe the truth of bis story on the mere 
ground that be could not, if be would, deceive the unsus- 
pecting. They will cautiously imitate the practice of the 
criminal courts, where the evidence of an accomplice is held 
to require corroboration. Nobody, of course, thinks of dis- 
missing testimony as worthless or incredible because it comes 
from an accomplice, but lawyers tbink it right to weigh it 
with special care, to test it, and to search for corroboration 
in the surrounding circumstances. We do not for a moment 
say that Le C’arou was an accomplice. There appears to be 
no reason whatever for such a 8Uspicio3i ; but we say that, if 
Le Caron’s story has been subjected to snch testa, and has 
stood them, as would, if he luid been an actual accomplice 
with the men whom he denounces, hare entitled that story 
to credence, then it would be worse than folly to disbelieve 
his tale because, forsooth, the narrative is that of an 

* informer ’ ! And it must be borne in mind that his evi- 
dence was subjected to the severest test before the Faruell 
Commission. It was delivered nnder oath ; it was exposed 
to long and able cross-examination by Sir Charles Bussell ; 
it might have been corroborated by a series of documents in 
the archives of the Home Office : bnt it remained absolutely 
unshaken. 

In 1870 O’Niol had become President of the Fenian 
Brotherhood, and Le Caron, in view of the second ‘invasion’ 
of Canada, was appointed ‘ Adjutant-General, with the rank 

* of Bn^adier-GeneroL We had quick promotion and brave 

* ranks in the Fenian army I * He had already, as ‘Inspector- 

* Oeneral of the Irish Bepnblican Army,’ in which office he 
received a considerable salary, distiibated fifteen thousand 
stand of arms and miUiottS of rounds of ammunition, and 
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had stored them at difFerent points along the frontier, keepK 
ing the Canadian Government throughout accurately in- 
formed of the plans of the invaders. On April 26 O’Niel 
led his army across the froptier, of course without the least 
suspicion that the colleague who with him had arranged 
everything, and who now stood near him on a hillside watch- 
ing the proceedings, had betrayed him. He tells us : — 

•They were a funny crowd. All were armed, but few were uni- 
formed. Here and there a Fenian coat, with its grocn and grey face<l 
with gold, Ciiught the eye, but only to stand cut in contrast with the 
surrounding garments of more sombre hue and everyday appearance. 
The men marched with a certain amount of military precision, for all 
bad received some amount of military training. At last they reached 
a little wooden bridge by \\irn*h tlio water wa^ crossed, and dt*ploying 
as skirmishers in close order, they advanced with fixed bayonets cheer- 
ing wild?y, Not a soul apj>carctl in front, 'i’lie dark Canadian trees 
hid from their view the ambushed 4\inadian volunteers; and, fi.xe^l in 
their l>elief that nothing was kn^wn of liair coming, they advanced in 
a spirit of effervescent enthuMU'^m. But not very far, however. 

* A few paces, nn l on their stirtled ears came the ringing ping ping 
of the ambushed rille-a, as th<* Canadians jHOured a steady vtdley right 
into their ranks. Utterly taken aback tiiey j»b»pj>ed, broke rank, atid 
fled, as in an uugf>vt‘rfuibh) ned*, to return for a moment in 

order to pour a volley upt>u their alim'Ht invisible (ueiny, and to 
finally retreat up the liill to where I stood, still wndvr the fire of their 
adversaries, Ivaviiig their dead to he .suh-c juontly btiried by the 
Canadians.’ 

President Grant, who was then in powor, was ii very 
difiFerent man from President Jolni?un, tunler whoso eyes, if 
not with whose tacit xipproval, tin* Fenian raid of had 

been planned. General O'Niel was arresU'd iti the very 
midst of his army by the United Stat**.s Marshal, almost as 
soon as he had reerossed tlu* frontier. He was placed in 
a covered carriage, and driven off fall speed to some place 
where he could be kept in safe custody for trial. 

‘As the conveyrmce fladi»vl by me I oauaht thron;»h the rarriagn 
window a hurried giimpj'C of the dejected face of O’Niel, who was 
seated bf'tweea two nun. I uudcrto.id the sit nation iu a imsiunt, but 
said nothing. To have given the command to sh ii»t tho tm they 

turned an adjacent corner would have b<*en the wujk of an instant, but 
it was no part of my pur^iose to restore U’Xiel U> his command.* 

With tlm arrest * the invasion * practically collapsed. A 
year later we find O^Niel again seeking the assistance of 
Le Caron in aid of the rising of half-breeds under Biel 
against the Canadian Government. The British spy readily 
supplied him with 400 breechloaders and ammunition, of 
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course taking care at the same time to keep both the 
Canadian and the British Governments fully acquainted with 
the projects of his old friend. O’Niel once more crossed 
the frontier, and, in consequence of the information sup- 
plied, was immediately arrested with all his party and war 
material, and Riel, thus deprived of the expected assistance, 
surrendered to Lord Wolseley without firing a shot. 

The main interest and importance of Le Caron’s ‘ Recol- 
‘ lections ’ attach to the consecutive history which he is able 
to give \is of the rise and growth in America of the con- 
spiracy known as the Clan-na.-(iael, and of its connection 
with what was csilled the Irish constitutional party, operat- 
ing ill Great Britain and Ireland under the leadersUp of 
Mr. Parnell. Amongst the disaffected Irish in America a 
desire had long been felt to unite in one vast organisation 
all ‘patriotic* Irishmen at home and abroad; to merge in 
ntse great association the various smaller conspiracies into 
which the Fenian Brotherhood had branched, such as the 
‘ KiT hts of the Inner Circle,* the members of the * Brian 
‘ R<v thrclc,* and the like, and to bring about, not by 
inoa * f the open measures which hud proved so disastrous 
in Ire’ and Canada, but by the determined efforts of a 
wi:Vdy '"•^read, absolutely secret, and absolutely unscrupulous 
eonspirao}', that grand revolution which was to result in the 
establishment of Irish indepeutleiiee. 

This movomeut hardly became genenil before 1873 ; but 
in ibat year, merging all other societies in itself, 

‘ tho. now the V,C. nr I'uiu.il Brotlierhood, establitdied 

oubordinnto l»od*nj;s or “ camps/’ a< tluy wore called, almost simuh 
tanoou^ly in all the leading centres of the United Suites. Secrecy was 
the t< St preached in every direction. Every member was bound by 
the most solemn ol oatli.s to keep secret ail knowledge of the order and 
proceedings which might come tt) liim, under penalty of death. 
A Masonic form of ritual Wiis adopted ; grips, p^isswords, signs, and 
terrorising penalties were decided ujH)n, and all the j>omp and circuni 
Stance of mystery, bo dear to the Irish heiiri, and so effective in such a 
conspiracy, were called to the aid of those who now inculcated this new 
doctrine.* 

No secret was made amongst its members as to the end for 
which the Clan-na-Gael was working. The official printed 
constitution stated that its 

^ object is to aid the Irish people in the attainment of the complete and 
absolute independence of Inland, by the overthrow of English domina- 
tion : a total separation from tliat coimtry, and the complete severance 
of all political connexion with it ; the establishment of an independent 

TOL. OLXXVII. KO« OOOLXIll. B 
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repnblic on Irish soil, chosen bjr the free votes of the whole Irish 
people, without distinotioii of creed or class, and die reetorarion to all 
Irimmen of everj creed and class of their natural privil^es of citia^- 
ship and equal rights. It shall prepare unceasingly for an armed 
insurrection in Ireland.’ > n' 

Thus the objects of the Clan-na»Gael were Fenian objeots ; 
the ultimate means to be employed were the Fenian means 
of armed insurrection in Ireland, and the directors of the 
Clan were themselves Fenians, Yet, in the view of the 
chie& of the Clan, the time for insurrection had not come, 
and till the hour had struck the British enemy was to be 
injured by secret warfare alone. 

It is £^m 1881 to 1886 that the history of the Clan in 
America is of most interest. In 1879 and 1880 the Irish 
Land League was founded in Ireland, and rapidly spread 
itself through the country. Mr. Davitt was its father. He, 
and also Messrs. Harris, Dillon, W. O’Brien, W. Bedmond, 
J. O’Connor, J. J. O’Kelly, then or afterwards members of 
Parliament, were found by the three English judges, after 
elaborate inquiry, ‘ to have established and joined in the 

* Land League organisation with the intention, by its means, 

* to bring about the absolute independence of Ireland as 

* a separate nation.’ * 

Thus from 1881 onwards there were three organisations 
at work. The Clan-na>Gael conspiracy in America, the 
Irish Land League in Ireland, the Irish Home Buie 
members led by Mr. Parnell at Westminster. What were 
the relations between the three 9 

Let us pursue a little further Major Le Caron’s account of 
the Clan-na-Gael, of which it is hardly necessary to jsay that 
he soon became a prominent member, founding * a camp,’ 
and taking a part in the most secret doings of the govern- 
ing body of the conspiracy. The Clan was officered by 
Feniafi^ by men who for the most part had been imprisoned 
in * SMtish dungeons,’ but who had subsequently been 
amnestied through the exercise of the Boyal clemency. 
Devoy had been sentenced to penal servitude for ten years, 
and had been amnestied. O’Donovan Bossa had been 
sentenced to imprisonment for life, and had been mnnestied. 
Burkf^ Luby, and others bad in the same way been sentenced 
by British judges, and released by the BritislvHorae Secre- 
te before tbeir sentences had expired. Ford, who was not 
a member of the €9an himself, kept in immediate eommuni- 


* Bepcrt of the Parnell Commission. 
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cation with that association through the medium of his 
nephew, who was one of its members, and edited ^ what was 

* undoubtedly, though unofficially, their mouthpiece^ the 

* “ Irish World,” * It is unn^ecessary to recall to our 
readers the kind of work which was advocated by that 
infamous ^ organ of dynamite ’ ! O’Donovan Bossa and 
Patrick Ford advocated in public that work which in secret 
the emissaries of the Cian-na*Gael endeavoured to carry out. 
The ‘ Skirmishing Fund,* the dynamiters* treasury, was in 
1877 transferred from the ‘Irish World* to what was, in 
fact, the trusteeship of the Clan-na-Gael. In the following 
year the father of the Land League, Mr. Davitt, himself 
a released Fenian, visited the United States, was met there 
by Devoy, ‘ put in an appearance at several Clan-na-Gael 
‘ camps, and took part in their proceedings as a duly 
‘ accredited brother and representative.* 

At that time Devoy was giving prominence to his great 
project known as the ‘ new departure,* which, as Le Caron 
declares, and as we think is substantially proved, 

* was nothing more nor less than the scheme which found its develope- 
incut and outcome in the Parnellitc movement — viz, the bringing 
together the two forces of Irish discontent — the O institutional and 
Kevolutionary sections — and while allying them for strategic and 
financial purposes, yet so arranging the comj>act that each was allowed 
to work in its own way for tiie accoiiiplisbrnent of the object which ail 
had in view — the rejieal of the Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland.* 

In January 1880 Mr. Parnell arrived in the United States, 
his ostensible object being to raise funds to succour the dis- 
tressed peasantry of Ireland. 

*All doubt as to the {>os.Hibi]ity of working the new move, and 
making it subservient to the requirements of tlie Revolutionary organi- 
sation, took immediate flight afler he had been one week in America. 
In die view uf the conspirators scattered through the States, Mr. 
Parnell had given himself over body and soul to the chiefs of the 
Glan-na-Gael. At every ].H)int, under every circumstance, without a 
single exception, well-known and trusted men of the secret councils 
were by his side and at his elbow, pushing him forward into promi- 
nence here, bespeaking a welcome for him there, and answering for 
his thorough fealty to the grand old cause at all manner of times. Nor 
did bis own utterances leave any room for question. Brimful of 
references of deep meaning, and constantly lit up with the dashing of 
bayemets and rattling of musketry, his speeches breathed the sound 
of war and the policy of the hillside in every note, till men listeiung 
to his accents thought that at last the hour and the man had come.* 

Mr. Parnell mm recalled to Irelaad by tbe neoesaitiM of 
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the General Election of 1880, and Mr. Davitt took his place 
in America. This time the latter saw little or nothing of the 
Clan-na-Gael. He was on the constitational tack. He had 
founded the Land League in Ireland, and was now eagerly 
bent on establishing an Irish Land League organisation 
throughout the States. He saw a great deal of Le Caron, 
and had with him many an interesting talk. 

* I was quite au courant with Land League niatters* for as an olH- 
cial of the Clan-na-Gael I had been instructed to deve]o|)e the nioYcuient 
in every district, which I accordingly did, following the usual practice 
of enrolling my colleagues of the Clan-na-Gael as members of*thc 
League Branch, and thus keeping the control in our own liands. At 
public meetings held in favour of the open movement — it will he 
observed I speak of the Land League as tlie “ open,” and the Clan-na- 
Gael as the secret,” movement — I frequently presided, and when the 
occasion arose introduced Davirt and Devoy.’ 

In January 18S1 Devoy visited Le Caron’s neigliboiirliood. 
The Clan-na-Gael leader and the secret service agent had 
many a confidential chat together, in the course of which 
the latter was informed of the difficulty found in restraining 
the more ardent spirits in Ireland. The leaders there were 
against a rising whilst the organisation was in its then 
weak condition ; but many of the followers ivere crying out 
that something should be done, and it was feared lest dis* 
satis&ction with a policy of inaction would weaken the 
ranks of the organisation. At the same period Le Caron 
was in communication with Aleminder Sullivan (then a 
member of the executive of the Clan, afterwards its presi- 
dent, and since known to the public from his connexion 
with the Cronin murder) and with Meledy, also a leading 
member of the Clan, and from them he learnt ‘ that a new 
‘ plan of campaign was coming into force, nothing more or 
‘ less, indeed, than one of cold-blooded murder and destruc- 
^ tion.’ A supply of hand grenades had been offered to the 
organisation, and the informer Carey subsequently confessed 
that it was with a hand bomb just perfected that he and 
other members of the Invincible conspiracy had arranged to 
assassinate the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland* 

Early in the year 1881 Le Caron visited Europe, and at 
the request of the Executive of the Clan-na-Gael took charge 
of certain documents which it would not have been safe to 
trust to the Post Office. Devoy accordingly placed a couple 
of sealed packets in his hands for delivery— one to Patrick 
Egan, the treasurer of the Irbh Land Learae, and the 
ower to O’Leary, formerly a Fenian convict, and at this time 
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recognised as tlie official intermediary between tbe Clan-na- 
Gael and the Irish Republican Brotherhood in Ireland. 
Both resided in Paris, and to Paris accordingly Le Caron 
re^paired, viii London, where, ia passing, he had an inter- 
view with Mr. Anderson, on behalf of the Home Office, to 
■^vhoin he showed the two packets. Egan was living in 
Paris in some style, ‘ a man of bright and cheery presence.* 
A close intimacy sprang up between the two, Le Caron 
ovidentl}^ finding his own circumstances in the French 
capital pleasant enough. 

* Ej^iCi lived in the most extravagant fashion, and as he would pay 
for everything, and would not allow me to sliare in any outlay, I had 
the best of all things witht)Ut any strain on my pocket whatever. He 
frequente<l the most expensive cafes, had the choicest of dishes, would 
only be contented with the best boxes at places of entertainment, and 
in a w'ord spent his money right royally. The information should be 
jdoasiirit reading for the j>oor (luj>es in America and Ireland who sub- 
fccribed to funds over which he was then presiding.* 

With a leading mcmlx.T of the Clan-na«Gael coming to 
him straight from Devty, Egtin, of course, did not think it 
necessary to maintain any re.servc. He boasted of his 
having in former days been the backbone of the Fenian 
organisation in Dtibliru he admitted that ho had been a 
member of the Supreme Council of the Fenian body there, 
and he did not attempt b* conceal his own vic'w that the 
open agitation was but a branch uf the movement to obtain 
the separation of Ireland from England. Of all these con- 
versations Lt^ Caron made <*areful notes, and reported them 
to his chief in London. With Egan be shortly afterwards 
travelled to London, was taken by him for the first time to 
the House of Commons, and was by him introduced to Mr. 
Parnell and to several Irish members as ‘ one of our friends, 

‘ from America.* Le Caron and Egan went back to Paris, 
where they resumed their former habits of intimacy, till the 
expressed desire of Mr. Parnell to see the former once more 
before his return to America again brought Le Caron to 
London. 

The story told by Le Caron of his interview with the 
Home Rule leader at the House of Conunons is, of course, 
but a repetition of the evidence given by him on oath before 
the Special Commission. Having gained admittance to the 
Lobby, he followed Mr. Parnell to a corridor outside the 
Library, and there the latter, pacing to and fro with his 
companion, told him in low tones how he wished him to act 
on his return in producing hearty co-operation between the 
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moderates and the revolationists and between the move> 
ments in Ireland and America. Those in America, he 
observed, had the power of stopping the supplies, and in 
that way cotild control the home organisation. Be expressed 
ids belief that Devoy conld do more than anyone else to 
bring about a clear understanding and alliance, and he 
commissioned Le Caron to use his influence with Devoy, 
and to arrange for his presence in Paris at as early a date 
as possible. Mr. Parnell further asked him, after seeing 
Devoy, to proceed to Alexander Sullivan, W. J. Hynes, a^d 
other persons (who were active members of the Clan-na- 
Gael), and endeavour to bring about a good understanding. 
The Irish leader then discussed more generally the position 
of th^ Irish question. 

* His» remarks on thi)? point wore a veritable l>oinba}ie}i to me. Ho 
started off by saying that he had long since ceased to believe that anything 
but the force of arms would accomplish the final redemption of Ireland. 
He saw no reason why, when we werc' fully |>rej>ared, an ojKfii in- 
surrectionary movement could not be hrt*ught about. He wont care- 
fully into the question of resources and necessariea. He stated what 
the League could furnish in the way of men and money, and informed 
me as to the assistance which he U>oked for from the American 
organisation. lie spoke of having in the League Treasury at the end 
of that year an available sum of HKhOOU/. He disitussed with me the 
details of the position occupied by the home and American i ev'olutionary 
organisations, and defend^ the American ]x>licy for the time being* 1 
parted with him with the assurance that 1 w’ould do all he wished. • . . 
The manner of the League chief had been grave and im|m.ss<ivc, as was 
his*" W'ont ; he had been bu.sinos»-Iike all thi-ougli : ther<> was no 
uncertainty, no indistinctness, in hi** uttonince. Ho had certainly made 
a plunge, but it w’as a plunge taken w iih all deliberation and pre- 
meditation. ... On reaching the street 1 called u hansom at once, and, 
late hour though it was, drove straight to Mr. Anderwn’Hprirale house, 
in order to acquaint him with what had hapfx^ned, whilst the facts were 
still fresh in my memory. Carefully I went info every detail, and as 
carefully Mr. Anderson followed, taking a note as I went along of the 
principal points. The early dawn had crept u].K)n us ere my report 
was finish^, and concluding at last, 1 took my departure, to lose no 
time in getting that sleep for which I conimcnc^ti to pine, and which I 
considered I had very fairly earned.’ 

Le Caron before returning to America went to Ireland 
and visited Kilmainham prison, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Dillon and of Sheritlan and Boyton, who were 
confined there, tiie two last being, it may he remembered^ 
according to the late Mr. Forster, leading spirits amongst 
the ontrage^inofigera of the West of Ireland. In his visit 
to Europe^ this paid i^nt of the Home Ofijlne or of Scotland 
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Yard had exchanged views with ererj variety of Irish Home 
Bnler, with Bevolutionists such as Sheridan and O’Leary, and 
with reputed Constitutionalists such as Hr. Parnell. On his 
return he was able to report to associates of the Clan-na- 
Ghiel that Irish patriots of every kind were all working for 
a common end — viz. the establishing of an independent Irish 
Nation, an achievement which in the end could only be 
brought about by an armed insurrection. And for this 
ultimate insurrection the Constitutionalist member of Par- 
liament no less than the Bevolutionist and the Fenian was 
preparing. 

W.e cannot follow at length Le Caron’s narrative as to 
the means by which the Cian-na-Gael acquired complete 
control of the Irish Land League or National League in 
America. We have already seen how, in pui'suit of de&ite 
instructions from the executive of the Clan, Le Caron had 
succeeded in officering his own district branch of the Land 
League with trusted members of the Clan. This system was 
pursued tJiroughout. From the account that Le Caron was 
able to give of the ultimatii aims of Messrs. Parnell and 
Egan, the Clan had little reason to fear that co-operation 
with the Ijeague would hamper them in accomplishing their 
ends. At last the matter had been put in its true light. 
The League w'as a great engine working for the indepen- 
dence of Ireland. The Clan would tise it for that purpose. 

In August 1881 a great Convention of Irish revolu- 
tionaries was held at Chicago. It lasted for a week, and 
was attended by Dr. (.iallagber, the manufaetnrer of dyna- 
mite who is now in Portland Gaol, undergoing a sentence 
of penal servitude for life; by Lomasney, the supposed 
author of the attempt to blow up Loudon Bridge, who 
perished in the attempt; by Devoy, and by others of light 
and leading in the Clan. It ended in the appointment of 
Alexander Sullivan as president of the Clan, with head* 
quarters at Chicago. A graphic description is given of this 
strange assembly, for Le Caron was of coarse present. To 
our mind, however, the statement of accounts of Skirmish- 
ing Fund furnished at this Convention, and set out at 
page 193, affords the best key of all to the complete com- 
prehension of the methods by which the patriots of the 
Clau-na-Gael endeavoured to keep alive the game of rebellion, 
and to injure the British oppressors of Ireland. 

At the end of the same year, and also at Chicago, took 
place the public Convention of the Irish I^d League of 
America. It then seen that the tactics of the Clan-na- 
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Gael had succeeded, that the secret organisation had com- 
pletely captured the open movement, several of the most 
violent members of the Clan being elected, in pursuance of 
the resolutions of the Clan, caucus, members of the central 
executive of the League. At this Oonvention several visitors 
from Ireland, amongst them Messrs. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., 
and Mr. T. M. Ilealy, M.P., attended, and took part in the 
proceedings. 

In April 1883 another public Convention of the Land 
League, now called the Xatioiuil League, was held, this time at 
Philadelphia. The Clan had been steadily pursuing its old 
tactics, with still more conspicuous success ; for, out of ^eveu 
members of the executive of the newly named organisation, 
five were members of the t3an-iia-Gael, and the new presi- 
dent was Alexander Sullivan himself, the chief of the Clan ! 
Amongst those who attended were Kguu and Brennan, lately 
the treasurer and secretary of the Irish Land League, whose 
sudden flight across the Atlantic w-as due to the disclosures 
made by Carey the informer in Dublin of the details of the 
plot to which L(.»rd Frederick (’avendish and Mr. Burke fell 
victims. 

The internal history of the tUan for some years consisted in 
the fierce dissensiciu wldch raged lK;tweeu Sullivan, its chief, 
and the notorious Dr. Cronin, with whom Devoy was closely 
associated. Cronin, as well as being an active member of 
the Clan, high in its coiiusels and a kt'cu advocate of dyna- 
mite, was presidejit of the Chicago branch of the Land 
League, thus afiording iinother of the very many instances 
of the personal identity the chief officials of the ‘ secret ^ 
and the "open^ movements, lie and Devoy had the 
strongest suspicion that Sullivan had fraudulently misappro- 
priated the funds of tlie association with which they wei-e 
connected, and the milking and the investigation of those 
charges of course interisifled against him the enmity of the 
Sullivan faction. As will be remembered, Dr, Cronin was 
foully murdered by menibciH of that faction in 1889, and the 
evidence adduced on tlie trial of the conspirators for his 
murder not only produced their conviction, but served to 
confirm in the strongest manner the uccounts given by 
Le Caron to the Special Commission of the history, objecte, 
and methods of the Clan-na-Gael. 

In 1884 the Clan was steadily bent upon *the capture* 
of the open movement. At the Convention of the Irisli 
National League at Boston in August, which was attended 
by Le Caron ^ in the dual capacity of League delegate and 
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* Revolutionary official,’ we have it, on the authority of 
Mr. Sexton, M.P., who wa^ also present, that a large number 
of the people present were ^ connected with the extreme 

* section.* Yet this hardly gives an adequate idea of the 
predominance of the Clan at tliat ‘constitutional* gather- 
ing; for the judges of the Special Commission have in- 
formed us in their report that 

‘ Jttine* Morony (Clan-na-Oacl) Ava< the temporary presiding officer, 
and M. V. (hinnoii (Clan* na* Gael) the permanent presiding officer of 
the Convention, and Patricjk Egan (Clan-na-Gael) was elected president 
of the Irish Nati<»nal League of America after Mr. A. Sullivan had 
declined the ap|>oiiitmeut, and Koger Wal^h was appointed secretary. 
The Convention was called to ord^‘r (i.e. was presided over) l>y 
Alexander Sullivan, president of the Claiena-Gaeh’ 

That is to say, the Convention of the National League — 
the open movement — iu its public meetings was entirely 
contrcdled by the secret coiLS]>iriicy, It was at this Con- 
vention that another Irisli M.P. belonging to Mr. Parnell’s 
band assured the assembled patriots that ‘ we will work as 
‘ long jis w'e hav4i life fur the consummation of that object 
‘ for which our fathers worked far more bitterly than we 
‘ may be ouIUmI upon to work, until have made Ireland a 

* nation, and given lier a harp without a crown.’ 

To most mt*n, tlnuvfon^, it will appear to be beyond all 
doubt that the secret and open organisations were at 
that date (Operating with much harmony for the accom- 
plishment of a eomnuui object. Let US turn, however, 
to what did not apjM‘ar till the criminal trials in 
England, the inquiry by the Special Commission, the 
storj' told by Le Canui, a?ul the Cronin trial iu America 
had dragged to light tin* deeds and the plots of that in- 
famous conspimoy, the Clan-na-GaeL It is not easy to 
the ordinary English mind to believe that men in a re- 
spectable position of society, associating with decent 
people, can actually be conspiring to take the lives of those 
who have done thoin no personal injury, and can even twist 
their consciences into the belief that they are acting the 
part, of patriots. Whatever may be the real motives 
of these men, the story told by the Dublin town coun- 
cillor Carey, the evidence adduced against the dynamiter 
Gallagher, and a large imvss of other testimony, amply 
prove that murder and outrage have for some years 
past been deliberately organised by educated men, as a 
l)olitieal force. The murders and outitiges that have been 
attempted *have not been isolated outbreaks of personal 
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vengeance or hatred. A very few years ago Cabinet Ministers 
hardly trusted themselves to walk down St. James’s Street, 
after dark, unguarded. A humiliating state of things to exist, 
surely, amongst a people w\|lo have themselves alwi^s been 
singul^ly free from the crime of assassination ! what sort 
of men are tliose who actually carry on the operations of a 
dynamite war ? Le Caron describes Gallagher at the Con- 
vention of the Clan-na-Gael at Chicago in 1881 : — 

‘ A young man, with hie neat, trim beard and gokl«headed cane. , . . 
As you watch, and as he speaks in tliat quiet, genilomanly fashion of 
hia, you can well believe that he is a man of whom it might afterwards 
be boasted that he was introduce<l to Mr. (.Tladstone himself. Save in 
his sentiments, there is nothing of the dynamiter about him ; but in the 
matter of his speech there is no room for doubt. Quiet and self* 
controlled though he be, Lis talk is the talk of war; and the enthusiasm 
which lights up his couiitenam^e is that strong, steady tiume which will 
bteadily burn till England’s dung(M>n doors close uj>on him, and cut 
short his career of recklessncK'*/ 

At the end of 1882 this geutleaian crossed the Atlantic, 
visiting Liverpool, Glasgow, London, and Dublin, and on his 
return was able to report that * he had xnawle all arrange- 
* ments for commencing his branch of tlie active work.’ 
When he was again at Chicago ' we had many chats to- 
‘ gether. We were fellow-do^'tors, and “ we clnuiirned U»- 
‘“gether”in a fashion very agreeable to me.’ His talk 
ran so exclusively upon the use of dynamite and the great 
work that it was to aceoinjdisli against the British Govern- 
ment, as to become positively wearisonH\ His colleagues 
were as sanguine as himself wdien, on March 27, 1883, they 
arrived, to the number of eight, on board the ' Parthia,’ 
at Liverpool. A nitro-glycorine factory was established by 
some of these gentry at Birmingham ; but, thanks to the 
vigilance of the police, the wiiole plot was discovered. 
Gallagher himself was arrested ; and upozi him was found no 
less a sum than 1,400/. 

‘ What the actual dtisign^ of the dynamite band were arc not, and 
probably never will be, knc wn. Quite sufficient for the public must 
be the fact that m enormous was the quantity of nitro-glycerine dis- 
covered, that, according to ox;K*rts, it was quite equal to the blowing 
up of every bouse and street in London, from one end to the other. 
Pleasant discovery this for the ordinary British cittren who laughs at 
dynamite, and pooh-poohs the existence of any condition of things 
calling ade a more elaborate secret service. The arrest and the dis- 
oomfiittre of the Oaliagher band had one very useful result It 
effieetivdy put an end to all idea of manufacturing dynamite on 
Bnglbh soil. Dnfertonately, however, it did not put an end to the 
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Dynamite Campaign. It simply aiTected the weapon, not those who 
were prepared to employ it.' 

A second batch of dynamiters from America followed, 
during whose stay in London i^ccurred the explosions of 
1888-1885 at the railway stations, the Tower, the House of 
Commons, and other places. Of this group two — viz, Cunning- 
ham and Burton — were brought to trial, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for life ; whilst a third, Lomasney, 
aa has been already mentioned, perished in the unsuccesslul 
attempt to blow up London Bridge. Daly and Egan were 
convicted of treason felony in 1884; the former, having been 
found in possession of infernal machines and bombs, received 
a life sentence, whilst the latter, though foTuid by the jury to 
have taken part in the conspiracy for the employment of the 
bombs, was less directly implicated than his companion, and 
received a sentence of twenty yeai*s* penal servitude. It 
was Daly, it will be remembered, who aspired to emulate 
the fame of Guy Faux by blowing into atoms the House of 
Commons whilst in session, by means of a bomb dropped on 
to the floor of the House, ainl who had actually twice recon- 
noitred the ground of his attack from the Strangers’ Gallery. 

At every period of t>ie world’s history it hits ahvays been 
|K>8sible — no doubt it is .so now— by means of money, to 
procure men to commit the most atn^cious crimes, men who are 
necessarily amongst the most degnided of human kind. What 
is strange in the history of the dynamite war is the position 
tmd tlie education of those who have directed the movement. 
Le Caron’s account of Gallagher has already been quoted. 
His ac<rount of Dr. Cronin is even more curious : — 

* When a young nuin he sttidieJ medicine at the St. Louis Collie 
of Physicians and Surgeons . . . and graduated with high honours, 
becoming eventually PrMit'ssrfr of Materia MtHlica and Therapeutics in 
the College. . . . In 1881 lie moved to Chicago, and from the moment 
of his arrival went in enthusiaMtically for Irish politics, and took a 
leading |iart in lx>th revedutionary and Land Le^igue matters. He 
identified himself with the Clan>na-Gael, and %va3 prominent in all 
gatherings of the Irisli of every kind. He was strong in social 
instincts, and was quite a figure at social gatherings, where he used 
to great advantage the 6ne tenor voice of which he was possessed, 
singing national songs es|>ecial]y with great spirit and enthusiasin/ 

When the policy of dynamite had been decided upon, and 
the campaign against English Government buildings mid 
persons was being inaugurated, * Cronin (who was anything 
^ but a saint) was an ardent advocate of the policy, and, 
* owing to his scientific attainments, he was appointed as 
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* chief instructor in the use and handling of explosives, 

* acting all this time, be it marked, as president of the 
^ Chicago branch of the Land League as well.* 

We might search tar in, the pages of history before we 
should discover a more singular group than this trio of 
American doctors — Dr. Le Cai‘on, Dr. Cronin, and Dr. 
Gallagher. All were men of education and of some social 
position — to some extent public men. The first was a candi- 
date, and very nearly a successful candidate, for the House 
of Eepresentatives. All three were high officials of the 
Clan-na-Gael, * a body,’ as we are told by the three judges 
of the Special Commission, ‘ actively engaged in promoting 

* the use of dynamite for the destruction of life and pn)pcrty 
^ in England.’ Le Caron was indeed so acting, in order to 
prevent the contemjdated destruction taking jdace, in order 
to save life and to j)rotect his coiintr3’men at home from 
the designs of murderous villains, lie wtis, however, a 
trusted officer of the Clan, and it is certainly startling to 
find that the members of so infamous a conspiracij', one so 
entirely without excuse, one for wliieh no palliation on the 
ground of political motive can be justly uiged, should have 
been organised and directed by men occupying such respect- 
able positions amongst their fellow-citizt^as. 

At the cud of 188^1 Mr. iiladstune's conversion to Home 
Rule became known, and the Clan-na-Gael, whilst taking 
credit to itself for the great result apparently so nearly 
achieved, determined for the time being to hold its hand, 
expressing, however, the expeKution ‘that it would resume 

* active operations after the exigencies of the Constitutional 
^ party were past.’ In August 188 ( 5 , in secret convention of 
the Clan, it was resolved ‘to maintain the same i^ehitfoTis in 
‘ the future to open societies, working for the same purpose 
^ as themselves, that they bad done in the past.’ 

Le Caron’s career as a spy came to an end for ever 
when in February 188 P Thomas Beach stepj>ed into the 
witness-box and testified on oath to the story which is now 
more fully narrated in this volume of his ‘ Bc^coIIections.’ 

Le Caron was not brought from America to give evidence 
before the Parnell Commission as a witness for the ‘ Times.’ 

* The Spy ^ throughout all these years was knovm in his 
true character to Mr. Anderson ak ne. His relations were 
with Scotland Yard and the Home Office, through Mr. 
Anderson. With' the ‘ Times ’ he had no kind of con- 
nexion. He was in England in December 1888 , attending 
at Colchester the bedside of his dying father. After the 
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funeral he came to London and saw Mr. Anderson, who was 
at first strongly averse to Le Caron^s proposal to enter the 
witness-box, and thereby to put an end to his future use- 
fulness to Scotland Yard. Ultimately, however, Mr. Anderson 
consented, and delivered to Le CaJron the whole of the latter’s 
very voluminous correspondence with him, including Clan- 
na-Gael circulars, &c., with the exception of those ‘ papers 
‘ which he had m^e official by passing them on at the time 

* of their receipt.’ With the utmost secrecy Le Caron went 
through the whole mass of papers and prepared his evidence. 
Great was the effect produced by his entirely unexpected 
appearance in the witness-box. Personally intimately known 
to many of the defendants, but known of course only as an 
active loader of Irish revolutionaries in America, the unex- 
pected entrance into Court of the ^ Fenian general ’ on the 
side of the Times ’ giive a shock evidently of the most pain- 
ful kind to those who had already suffered so much from 
the famous ‘ charges and allegations ’ ! Absolutely unknown 
though he was to the public who thronged the Court, the 
least observant could not help being aware of the import- 
ance with which the mere entry into the witness-box of 
^ Thomas Beach ’ was regarded by the defendants. And 
assuredly the testimony which he gave with regard to the 
conspiracies of the Ainerican-Irish across the Atlantic was, in 
many respects, the most instructive matter brought under 
the notice of the Parnell Commission, 

At the end of the volume Le Cai^on once more repudiates 
the name of * informer,’ as that word is usually understood. 
From first to last he boasts that he allied himself with 
Fenianism in its various forms only in order to defeat it. 

‘ Nor have I been an «/ yruvocatcur, Althougli I always voted 
for roasons on the side of the majority, even to the joining in the 

vote which meant dynamite, on no sintrlc occasion was I instrumental 
in bringing an individual to the commission of crime. True, I had to 
talrc many oaths. But what of that ? By the taking of them I have 
savfsd many lives. Which counts the weightiest in the balance of 
life ? And who is it that sneers at me for my conduct in this regard 7 
An honest man’s criticism 1 can accept ; but for the judgement of 
those double-oathed gentlemen who, liaving first taken the Fenian 
oath, then rushed to Westminster to swear allegiance to the Crown 
and Constitution they had aforetime sworn to destroy, I have nothing 
but contempt and derision. Away with such rubbish and cant as 
they indulge in to the regions where common sense finds no place.’ 

Le Caron professes the deepest sympathy and pity 

* for the poor, deluded Irish in the States • . . animated by the purest. 
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If tbe most mistaken, of patriotic motives, who ^ve iheir little all in 
tiie hope and trust that the daj will oome in their Uvea when Ireland 
will be a land Oowing with milk and honey. Bu^ for the blatant lond- 
Toiocd agitator, always bellowing forth his patriotic principles, while 
secretly filling his pockets with *the bribe or tbe consequences of his 
thefi, there can be no other feeling but that of uudiaguis^ loathing. 

‘ I speak but of what I know from personal experience, when I say 
there is no greater fraud in this nineteenth century of ours than the 
modern Irish patriotic agitator in America. Gold is his god, his 
patriotic principles — save the mark ! — his breviary and hiBl>eads, hold- 
ing aloof which he stands at the comer of the nvsrket-place, so that be 
may be seen of all men, and paid tribute to by some. 

‘ By jobbery, trickery, treachery, and delusion of the meanest and 
moat despicable type he works his way along, rising higher and higher 
in the ranks of his fellow^conspirators, till at last, in the position of 
responsibility and power, he sells the votes he can command, and 
pockets the funds over which he has control.' 

It is in fighting * such scoundrels as this ’ that he Caron 
has spent a quarter of a century. He boasts of the work 
that he has done, of the service he has rendered to his 
countrymen at home and of the service he is now doing 
by his disclosures to the many thousands of Irish dupes in 
America, whose subscriptions have famished to these rascals 
a rich reward. He has done something to tear off the mask 
from these men’s faces, and in the consciousiiess of good 
work done he finds his reward. 

We have put before our readers the main outlines of Le 
CaJTOu’s story. Having regard both to the tale itself and 
tbe man who tells it, a stranger story has rarely been told. 
Is it snbstantially true If so, is it not a story which carries 
with it much instruction for us ? 

It is not often that readers of autobiographies have a 
firmer basis for their belief in the truth of the narratives 
they read, than arises from the credit they may be disposed 
in each case to give to the bare word of tbe author. Here 
we have the main substance of the book, and even a very 
large amount of the detail of tbe story, given on oath in a 
court of justice. The Special Commissioners appointed by 
Act of Parliament in 1888 were by that Act vest^ with tbe 
an^oritj, powers, and privileges of judges of the High 
Court of Justice. Evidence was given before them upon 
oath, and false evidence exposed the lying witness to all the 
peaudties of pegmyr. The Commissioners could compel the 
atten^nee of any wituess, and order the production of any 

doenuaeat. ^ James Hannen and his colleagues were as able 
meOf and as impartial men, as ever presided at a tridl. 
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Le Caron was cross-examined for days by the most powerful 
cross-examiner of the English bar. He was not cross- 
examined by Mr. Davitt, who heard bis examination in chief, 
and who h^ every opportunity of exposing the peijnry of 
Le Caron if be chose to consider bis evidence as perjured. 

Le Caron left the witness-box with his evidence on every 
material point practically unshaken, and the judges in their 
report record their belief in the truth of his testimony. 
They searched, they tell us, as they were bound to do, for 
corroboration, and they found it even as regards the 
detailed account given by Le Caron of his interview with Mr. 
Parnell in the corridor of the House of Commons. Our in- 
terest in the story told is of course in its chief outlines, and the 
elaborate inquiry before the judges into the accuracy of 
every detail is not required in order to enable the public to 
estimate the political importance of Le Caron’s revelations. 
It must be remembered that Le Caron’s testimony did not 
for the most part consist in telling a story for the first time, 
fraudulently concocted, it might have been suggested, to 
suit the exigencies of the ‘ Times ’ newspaper, and in o^er 
to convict the Parnellites of treasonable intentions and of 
alliance with a murderous conspiracy. His story was mainly 
told in the letters which he hml written years before to an 
agent of the Home Office, and in the circulars whidh he had 
enclosed with his own reports, all of which were obtained 
out of oj£ciaI custody. What took place in the witness-box 
was the making public of information previously accessible 
only to the Home Ofiice and the Administration. 

The Parnellites might, of course, have called Mr. Ander- 
son, if they or their counsel were prepared to throw discredit 
on the witness’s allegations as to what passed between him 
and * the Spy.’ Mr. Anderson must have believed Le Caron. 
Was he his dupe? The agent of Scotland Yard was at 
hand, and it would have been easy to investigate by means 
of bis evidence the whole of the relations which had existed 
for so many years between the two men, had the defendants 
so desired. Again, with regard to Patrick Egan. It is 
reasonable to suppose that he would have come to the rescue 
of Mr. Parnell, Mr. Davitt, and his other friends, had it 
been in his power to prove the falseness of Le Caron’s story. 
He need no^ indeed, have come to this country at all (though 
he would of course have had to submit to cross-exanun^on), 
as his evidence might have been taken by commission in 
Ajnerica at the defendants’ instance, and been produced 
before Sir James Hannen. Of the huge number persons 
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named in the course of this narrative by Le Caron, not one 
was called in order to refute him ; and so it happened that 
the story he told was left practically unanswered, subject 
only to the statements of Mr. Parnell and Mr. O’Kelly that 
they knew nothing about him, that they did not remember 
his face, and did not even know his name. 

What strikes us most strongly, when contemplating the 
manifestations of Irish discont*mt during the last thirty 
years, is the persistency with which the extreme faction, under 
various names and forms, has been pressing towards the 
same goal — ^that of Irish national independence. The spirit 
of Fenianism, unquelled by its defeats in Ireland and in 
Canada, survives. Stephens has long since disappeared, 
‘ General ’ O’Niel has for years been in his grave ; but the 
ends for which these men worked are still the objects of 
Irish conspirators, though the longer-headed amongst them 
have learned by repeated failures that their accomplishment 
must tor the present be sought by craftier methods than those 
of invasion and insurrection. For these the time is not yet 
ripe. The wiser policj*, in their opinion, is to strive in the 
meantime to establish br peaceful means in Ireland a national 
Government, a national treasuiy*, a national armed force. 
When in 1886 Mr. Parnell read the Home Rale Bill he said to 
his colletSl^es (as he himself has told us), ‘ Here is the Bill. It 
* is a Farliamentar}' bid ; it is nothing more.’ And his col- 
leagues told him ‘they would accept it tatdo.* His own 
account in 1 890 of his reception four years earlier of the Home 
Rule Bill should be considered with his statement to Le Caron 
in 1881, when he was anxious U) secure the support of the 
physical force party, viz. that nothing but the force of arms 
would accomplish the final ’ redemption of Ireland.* If 
the * final redemption of Ireland ’ meant the complete 
national independence of Ireland, and it could mean 
nothing else, there are few who do not share his belief 
that it is by arms only that such a solution can ultimately 
be reached. 

Li the evidence and the findings of the Special Ck}mmis- 
sioners, a fairly coihplete history of the Irish movement on 
both sides of the Atlantic stands revealed. Le Caron’s 
narrative gives sequence and colour to the facts eluci^ted 
by that Commisnon. As to the main purport of the history 
there mn hmdly be serious dispute. When Fenianism, 
with its attempts at insurrection, had failed ignominiously, 
members of tim Fenian oon^iraejr continued to bsnd &em- 
sedves toother in Ammica to achieve the Fenian object of 
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a separate and independent Ireland. Though Fenianism, as 
such, ceased to occupy the attention of the British public, 
it is perfectly clear that Irishmen were still working steadily 
by means of secret conspiracy to accomplish the great object 
of Fenianism. In 1880 it became ail-important for Mr. 
Parnell and his Parliamentary followers, the leaders of the 
Irish Land League, to secure the cordial alliance of the ex- 
tremists and the men of violence in America and in 
Ireland. How did they endeavour to do this? ‘Not by 
* wibning over the Fenians from their illegal and insurrec- 
‘ tionary courses to a constitutional policy, but by retaining 
‘ their assistance by making it clear that the Land League 
‘ leaders did not condemn their flagrantly illegal acts.’ * 
We have already seen, on the same authority, that the very 
object for which the Irish Land League was founded was the 
establishment of an entirely separate and independent nation 
in Ireland. During the secretaryshij) of Mr. Forster from 
May 1880 to May 1882 the Land League endeavoured, with 
much success, to establish its authority in Ireland. Mr. 
Forster never ceased to warn his countrymen, and Mr. Glad- 
stone joined in the warning, that the real force which gave 
its authority to the League was the fear of outrage and 
assassination. Mr. Forster believed that he would paralyse 
Mr. Parneirs power f>r evil if he could force him to declare 
himself in perfectly uniiiistakeable language to be the deter- 
mined enemy of outrage and intimidation in Ii*eland. He 
finally retired in April 1882 from the Government rather 
than concur in any bargain with the Home Rule leaders as 
to the conditions upon which alone it appeared that Mr. 
Parnell and his friends would seriously exert themselves in 
putting a stop to the perpetration of these crimes.t 

We know now that the Clan-na-Gael, ‘a body actively 
‘ engaged in promoting the use of dynamite for the destruc- 
‘ tion of life and property in England,’ since April 1883 
controlled the Irish National League of America, and that 
these two organisations transmitted the sum of 60,000?. to 
the Parliamentary Fund out of which payments were made 
to Irish members of Parliarneht.* We know now of the 
intimacy of the relations in America between Land League 
and Clan-na-Gaeh and how the principal officials of the one 
organisation became the principal officials of the other* 
We know now that Patrick Egan, the ex-secretary of the 

* Report of the Special Commission. 

t Life of Right Hon. W. B. Forster, vol. ii. p. 438. 
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Land League of Ireland Joined the Clan-na-Gael. We aretold 
bj Le Caron, and the judges believed him, that he was himself 
an intermediary between Mr. Parnell, Egan (the secretary 
of the Land League), and Devoy of the Clan-na-Gael. It is 
established beyond all doubt that the Irish Land League in 
America, the Clan-na-Gael, the Irish Land League of Ire^ 
land, and the Irish Parliamentary party led by Mr. Parnell 
were working together in cordial oo-operation towards some 
political end. How much the leaders of any one association 
may have known of the more secret doings of the others, we 
cannot with certainty tell. What it is important to notice is, 
that there appears to have been no difference of opinion 
whatever amongst these associations, or amongst their mem- 
bers, as to the object for which they were all working. 
Different opinions 'were entertained amongst them as to the 
best means of accomplishing it. Some approved of open 
insurrection, some approved of dynamite, whilst Mr. Parnell 
thought his Parliamentary operations would put Ireland, by 
constitutional methods, into a better position for obtaining 
by force of arms ‘ the final redemption of Ireland.^ There 
is no trace of a suggestion anywhere that we can discover 
that Irish patriots on either side of the Atlantic were sub- 
scribing their money or laying their plans in order to bring 
about in Ireland some ^ generous extension of local govern- 
‘ ment.^ That all these movements were movements to 
achieve absolute Irish independence and complete national 
separation from the hated British i>eople, appears to have 
been in many cases expressly stated, in others tacitly assumed. 
We are speaking of what is now revealed to us of the 
behaviour of Irish patriots when amongst themselves, not 
of the 3j>€eches of the Parliamentary leaders of a so-called 
constitutional movement when addressing themselves directly 
or indirectly to British electors. 

We must repeat that the story told by Le Caron has long 
been known to Scotland Yard, and therefore to the Home 
Office and the Administration. The judges found that it 
was not proved that Mr. Parnell knew that the Clan-na-Gael 
controlled the Irish National League of America, which two 
associations were the paymasters of his Parlianientary fol- 
lowing. It was, however, proved that Scotland Yard knew 
this perfectly well. In 1886 7,5002. was paid to the Par- 
liamentary Fund, and for years previously Scotland Yard 
bad been well aware that the Clan-na-Gael was a dynamite 
conspiracy and that the Clan-na-Gael had captured the 
Irish National League of America^ and therefore that the 
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Clan-na*Gael was, in fact, itself the pajinaster of the Irish 
Parliamentary party. It is singular that the British 
Government should have been better informed than the 
Pamellite members themselves ofr the true character of their 
Irish-American allies. Who would have dreamed that 
Lord Spencer and Sir William Harcourt had positive know- 
ledge where Mr. Parnell himself was without suspicion? 
The language of Mr. Gladstone and of leading members 
of his Ministry from 1880 to 1886 — of Mr. Forster and 
Sir William Harcourt, of Lord Spencer and of Sir George 
Trevelyan — is only consistent with knowledge on their part 
that they were contending with something much more 
violent than a constitutional agitation. They held — and Sir 
George Trevelyan continued to urge down to the spring of 
1887 — that to yield to the demands of Mr. Parnell was to 
^ put the lives and safety of law-abiding Irishmen in the 
‘ power of the lawless and unscrupulous.* 

These ministers were in complete possession of the facts 
established before the Paniell Commission, for they had 
Le Caron’s repoHs before them. It would be cruel to 
inquire whether this knowledge regulated their conduct or 
effected their conversion. For ourselves we can only declare 
that as early as 1888 we ventured to assert in these pages 
that a great conspiracy existed for the disintegration of the 
Empire, and that there would he no peace in Ireland until 
it was put down. Mr. Gladstone declared at the time that 
the * resources of civilisation * were equal to the task. But 
far from putting down the conspiracy, he succumbed to it. 
He negotiated with the leaders of the Nationalist party; 
he accepted their alliance ; and he eventually obtained a 
majority in the House of Coiiiuioiis based entirely on their 
support. That is the capital charge against the coarse of 
policy he has adopted. 

We have no desire in any controversial spirit to recall the 
past utterances of statesmen who, for reasons which seem 
good to them, have abandoned their former principles. We 
are concerned here, and the British people are concerned, 
with the facts of the present situation. The Prime Minister, 
supported by a large following, wishes to withdraw fh>m 
the people of the whole Unit^ Kingdom who at present 
govern England, Scotland, and Ireland, all responsibility' for 
the government of Ireland. His proposal is to entrust Hie 
future destiny and welfare of Irishmen to the patriotism, 
wisdom, and justice which wiU animate the majority of a 
demooratio Irish Parliament assembled in College Green. To 
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the people of Oreat Britain, Ireland ie to remain attached 
only by that union of hearts Trhioh, it seems, cannot flourish 
till almost every trace of a more material union between 
Englishmen and Irishmen has been swept away. Upon 
what experiences does Mr. Gladstone rest his expectations P 
Have he or his friends any evidence, inaccessible to the 
rest of the world, to oppose to the well-established facts 
of the Irish conspiracies, agitations, and ‘constitutional 
‘ movements ’ of the last thirty years P Do Farnellites or 
anti-Parnellites show the slightest inclination to break off 
their relations with tlieir former Fenian allies P Amongst 
the anti-Parnellites Mr. Davitt is one of the most influential 
leaders. He still avows, or did so in 1889, his longing for 
the accomplishment of the old Fenian object — national 
separation. With Mr. Davitt, Ford the dynamiter is a good 
C^istuin, and he considers that the President of the United 
States acquired additional honour by sending as the repre- 
sentative of that country to Chili, that fugitive from justice — 
Patrick Egan of the Clan-na-Gaol.* Who can doubt that, 
with an Irish Parliament, Ireland would quickly become filled 
with such good Christians P Pamellites aud anti-Parnellites 
are at the present time equally clamorous for amnesty. They 
are anxious to have again iu Ireland the (Gallaghers, the 
Dalys, and the other patriots who have suffered in British 
dungeons for their oppressed country. As regards criminals 
who have escaped to America, or who are undergoing im- 
prisonment in Ireland, an Irish Parliament would, uo doubt, 
quickly give effect tc its patriotic sympathies and restore 
both exiles and prisoners to an honourable freedom iu their 
native land. Is it reasonable to suppose that such men as 
the Alexander Sullivans and Devoys, as Ford and Kgnn, os 
the late ‘ General ’ O’Niel and Dr. Cronin, men who were 
ranked by tbeir fellow-countiymen in Ainvrica amongst the 
foremost patriots, and who wielded the greatest influence 
over them, would have no power in Ireland after their 
recall P It was Mr. Davitt’s Fenianism, not his more 
recent so-called constitutionalbm, that made him popular 
and powerful in Ireland. As it has been with him, so will 
it be with others, and so almost of necessity will it come 
aboat that the leaders of the new Irish nation will be chosen 
from amongst those who in the past have most hated the 
English name, and who have shown by the whole course of 
their lives their determination to throw off all connexion 

See ‘ Nineteenth Century ’ for March 1889 . 
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with the British people* At this very moment, a fresh act 
of violence under the walls of Dublin Castle attests the 
undyingr hatred of their murderous confederates. Such 
crimes are not personal but political* They are designed, 
contrived, paid for by higher powers than the miscreants 
who are employed to execute them. The dynamiters are 
the tools of the Irish politicians. 

The Parnell Commission, the story of Le Caron, and the 
Cronin trial have placed before the world much of the 
evidence upon which, doubtless, the stern denunciations that 
were uttered against the Pariiellite members by Mr. Forster 
and Sir William Harcourt when sfieaking for Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government were founded. As early as March 1880 , Lord 
Beaoonsfield, then Prime Minisb^r, had pointed out ‘that 
‘ danger in its ultimate consequences scarcely less disastrous 
‘ than pestilence and famine was distracting Ireland,’ since 
a considerable imrtion of the population was aiming at 
severing that constitutional tie between England and Ire- 
land which had been pridiictive of much good to both 
countries.* The sensation caused by the enquiry as to 
whether or not members of Parliament were personally 
mixed up with treasonable conspiracies, and Lad themselves 
organised outrage and crime, has had the eftect of directing 
the attentiou of the public to tln^ methods of the late Mr. 
Parnell and his friends rather than to the object for which 
they have never failed to strive. Yet, i)olitically, the import- 
ance and the danger lie far more in the steadiness with 
which they have been working towards their great end than 
in the means they have fr<»m time to time employed. To 
the character of Mr, Parnell and his associates it was of the 
utmost inifK)rtaiice that tliey should show, if they could, 
that with dynamiters, outrage- mongers, and boy cotters they 
had neither alliance nor sympathy. The Britisii people 
could not but feel inten^sted in the personal character of the 
men to whom it was proix)sed to entrust the government of 
Ireland. But the political object of these men is of greater 
importance than their personal character. If the views of 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Davitt os to Irish independence should 
ever animate a national government in Ireland, Great 
Britain and Ireland wUl be within measurable distance of 
civil war. Mr. Parnell’s ‘ constitutional ’ method consis^ 
in Parliamentary obstruction. The Parliament of the nation 
was to be paralysed so long as a separate Parliament was 


Letter to the Duke of Marlborough, March 8, 1880, 
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denied to Ireland. With his eighty votes he imas^ed he 
could intimidate or tempt statesmen to yield, when We mder 
violence of his allies would only drive the British people into 
firmer resistance. Mr. PameU was a more dangerous sepa- 
ratist than Mr. Ford. 

British statesmen cannot surely be so blind to the con- 
ditions of the age in which they live as to frame a con- 
stitution for this kingdom based on the principle that the 
people of Great Britain and Ireland constitute two nations. 
If they have sufficient power over their party to force it to 
accept such a constitution, stern facts will ultimately assert 
themselves, and the constitutional edifice which Mr. Glad- 
stone is now striving to erect will at the first touch of 
reality fall to the ground like a house of cards. 

The publication of Le Caron’s narrative at the present 
crisis in the relations between Great Britain and Ireland 
will most opportunely help to turn men’s minds to the 
consideration of what has been the moving spirit of recent 
Irish discontent. The Parliament of the UniUKi Kingdom 
has assuredly in recent years shown its willingness to 
listen to every tale of Irish wrong and of Irish griev- 
ance; to alleviate distress and to protect the weak to 
an extent never dreamed of on this side of the Irish 
Cliannel. The House of Commons, however, whilst re- 
medying wrong and passing the most sweeping reforms, 
has hitherto, whether tlie Liberal or the Conservative 
party prevailed, sternly refused to abdicate its {xisition 
as the virtual sovereign of the British Islands. Before 
many weeks are over the House of (V>inmon8 will have to 
decide one way or the other on as momentous an issue as 
was ever laid before Parliament. Wluit is to be the basis 
of the Constitution ? What is to l>e the fundamental 
theory upon which thf? people of the British Islands are to 
be governed? If Mr. Gladstone accepts the view of ^Ireland 
* a nation,’ which we have seen is the sentiment of every 
^ patriotic ’ Irish association of importance either in Ireland 
or in America, he cannot refuse to that nation such privi- 
leges M even our self-governing colonies enjoy. A great 
deal will soon be heard of such questions as the control of 
the Irish judicature, of the Irish police, of the right to 
legislate in respect of Irish land, and respecting the 
loligious institutions of the country. If Mr. Gladstone and 
Parliament ac^pt the principle which is held univemlly 
by Imh , Home Bnlers, of * Ireland a nation,’ it will be 
childish to expect Irish Home Balers to be satisfied for any 
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length of time with the denial to them of any of the most 
important of national rights. Parliament must m^e 
a definite choice between two antagonistic principles of 
national government. In the political sense Ireland can 
neither take its place as a nation amongst the nations of the 
earth, nor in relation to Great Britain, without ceasing to 
be part of the nation constituted by the people of the three 
kingdoms. Politically there cannot be an Irish nation and 
at the same time a British nation, which includes Ireland. 
Between the views of the Irish Horne Ruler on the one side, 
and the British and Irish Unionist on the other, there can 
be no possible compromise. Their ]>rinciple8 are funda* 
mentally opposed. Amongst British Home Rulers, however, 
there are a very large number who, in consequence of that 
suppression of all discussion of Home Rule projects which has 
been so strictly enforced by their leaders, have not yet fully 
realised what Irislr Home Rule necessarily involves. Many 
of these will have a rough awakening. They ought, no 
doubt, as Mr. Asquith used to urge, to have been given by 
their leader moi‘e light long ago. But light was refused 
them, and they continued, like good party men, to clamour 
for Home Rule without knowing what it meant. For the 
moment this was their loa.st inconvenient course. What are 
they to do now ? It is natural, perhap.s, for party managers 
and wirepullers to deprecate any attempt at independent 
action or language in their well-drilled battalions. Still, 
there must bo some .spirit left even in a party which has 
undergone the humiliating experiences of the last seven 
years ; and the employment of the machinery of the caucus 
by a party leader to coerce men whom he has refused to 
trust must surely, unless self-respect is dead amongst the 
representatives of the pt^ople. be in many instances fiercely 
resented. 

At various times during the present century have Irish- 
men, in greater or less number, called for Repeal of the 
Union. Never baa it been clearer than at the present time 
that the ultimate end at which modern Irish repealers are 
aiming is complete separation ; and never was there a time 
when it wonld have been more discreditable than now for the 
people of the United Ringdom to fiing from their shoulders 
all responsibility for the good government of Irishmen. The 
exercise of this responsibility may be arduous, but upon 
its continued exercise depends the maintenance of right, of 
justice, and of peace in mland. That conntrj is torn with 
dissension. The Protestants of prosperous Ulster, sworn 
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never to forego the privileges which in their own countries 
Englishmen and Scotchmen enjoy ; the pretensions of the 
Boman priesthood to establish by the worst of all tyrannies 
and the grossest illegality • their own political supremacy; 
the hatred of this ecclesiastical power, and of every vestige 
of the British connexion, by the Pamellites, are the three 
most powerful forces at present dividing Ireland. Amongst 
them all justice is done and the peace is kept by the authority 
of the people of the United Kingdom, which includes Ireland, 
and by that authority alone. For our part we cannot be- 
lieve that the representatives of that people, as a whole, 
will declare that the burden of the duty laid upon them is 
too heavy for them to bear. They may rest assured that in 
trying to escape from the performance of their duty, still 
greater difficulties, still greater dangers, will be created 
both for Ireland and Great Britain. 

It can hardly be doubted that most Liberals will in time 
see that Mr. Gladstone, in leading them away from the old 
principles of their party, has led them into grievous error. 
Their old leaders, including Mr. Gladstone himself down to his 
seventy-sixth year, were right in hrmly refusing the claim for 
Repeal and for Horne Rule. No one now has any excuse for 
remaining ignoitint of the spirit and motive power of Irish 
disaffection manifested throughout the presemt generation. 
Risings in Ireland, invasions of Canada, Land Leagues 
and National Leagues in Ireland and America, dynamite in 
England, and, more dangerous perliaps than all, a deliberate 
and prolonged attempt from within to paralyse the House of 
Commons, have all been tried. They have been the means 
by which a great conspiracy has been steadily working to 
achieve its end — viz,, the separate and independent nation- 
hood of Ireland. 

The British public will shortly grasp in a way it has never 
yet done the full meaning of the issue between the Unionist 
and the Home Euler. A definite meaning is to be given to 
the phrase ‘ Home Rule ’ by a Home Rule Ministry, It is 
even rumoured that Mr. Gladstone will propose that, whilst 
a separate Parliament and Government are to be established 
in Ireland, Irish members shall continue at Westminster to 
exercise a decisive voice in the government of Great Britain ! 
The eloquent and often quoted words of Mr. Macaulay in 
1 833, when replying in the Hotise of Commons to Mr. Daniel 
O^Connell^ can hardly be forgotten. Their spirit cannot but 
still animate many members of the Liberal party : — 

* Though a young member of the Whig party, I will venture to 
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siK'ak in the name of the whole body. I tell the honourable and 
learned gentleman that the Hamc spirit which sustained us in a just 
contest lor him will sustain us in an equally just contest against him. 
Calumny, abuse, royal displeasure, popular fury, exclusion from office, 
exclusion from Parliament — we were i^ady to endure them all rather 
than that he should be less than a British subject. We never will 
suffer him to be more.* 

We do not know what may be the result of Cabinet 
cogitations. But we believe that the same spirit which sixty 
years since animated the Liberal party still influences the 
British Parliament and the British people. 
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FRiCA appears to be regarded just at present, by our 
countrymen, os an Eldorado, with a magnificent future 
before it. The public and the press are alike enthusiastic, 
and statesmen follow in their wake. The sentiments which 
lie at the root of this enthusiasm are such as do honour tp 
the heart, if not to the head. They include the old spirit of 
adventure, not yet dead among us; the desire to support 
good work done by excellent men in civilising the natives ; 
and the hope of stamping out for ever the evils of the 
slave trade. It may be vain to attempt for the moment to 
stem this current of popular opinion, for experience must be 
bought, and that dearly ; but it is certain that an awakening 
von. OL^tXVlI. HO. OCOLXIV. , X 
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to the light of fact must follow the dreams ia which so 
many now indulge — an awakening not, perhaps, to colossal 
disaster, sucli as lias overtaken France in Panama, but fo 
the dreary I'ealities of African life, which have been so truly 
yet so painfully painted in the ‘ Story of a South African 
* Farm/ 

Already the soheincs of the East Africa Company have 
led to difficulties, of which the outcome is uncertain, and 
have cost the lives of more than one distinguished pttblic 
servant. The picture which Drummond has drawn of 
empty settlements, and graves of the knovn and of the 
unknown, whose ambition was directed to oj>ening the great 
natural highway of the Lakes and of the Stephenson 
road, leading almost to the Equator, seems to have been 
forgotten. The thii-st for gold is unabated by any remeui* 
brance of former failures in the regions of the Cape Colony ; 
and the South Africa Company is as jubilant as though it 
had already a balance to its credit. 

Yet the difficulties to be encountered in Africa are enor- 
mous, and the benefit uncertain, and at ^Ihe best very 
much exaggerated. Adventure may lead to disaster, when 
tlie adventurer is ignorant of fact. Missionary enterprise 
has prospered without the aid of the Maxim gun. Ami 
wdieii w’e consider that the Arab i>ower in Africa is 80 im‘ 
two thousand years old, and shows at present no signs r»f 
decay, it will appear easi(*r to talk than to act effectively in 
stamping it out. Perhaps the most cheerful indication is 
that to which Professor Drummond has called attention 
namely, the rapid extermination of the elephant, for it is on 
ivory that the Arab trade depends, and the waste of native 
life, the horrible massacres of the weak and the sufferings 
of the strong on the murch, are due to the absence of other 
transport which might carry the tusks (worth some 30/. a 
pair), for each of which an elephant has been killed. The 
diminution of game within the last half-century ia indeed 
one of the most remarkable incidents in African history. 

The appearance of Mr. BenPs book at such a time is most 
opportune. He is a hardy and courageous traveller, and 
writes in a fair and prudent tone. His experiences and 
opinions, in regard to the new regions of the South Africa 
Company, have considerable public value, and his conclu- 
sions agree with those of others, who have had long ac- 
quaintance witli these regions, and who are without any 
' personal interest in the fate of recent speculations. There 
are two great difficulties to be met in South Africa, in 
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addiiioii to tliat of transport over enormous distances^ the 
first beinff climate, and the second native interests. In 
rejjions near the Tropic of Capricorn the European is placed 
ill a dilemma ; for whore water aOoands, and cultivation and 
transport are easy, a peculiarly fatal fever is also prevalent ; 
while in regions where the air is dry and bracing the ab- 
sence of water renders a thick population impossible, at least 
fi»r the present. The native question is equally embarrassing j 
for the African races are numerous, and do not as yet show 
signs of dying out like the lied Men of America, and public 
opinion, when alive to the facts, will no longer countenance 
the old brutalities, by which the early colonists — sometimes 
acting in self-defence— cleared the land for their own pos- 
session. 

Mashonalaiul, which is at present the centre of interest, is 
a narrow strip of territory north of the Transvaal, running 
four huiulred miles from the Limpopo or Crocodile Biver 
to the Zambesi, and forming part of tlie kingdom of the 
Matabele Zulus, It is the most remote and inaccessible 
jiart of tliat great i>lat<'au, founded on a granite basis, which 
stretches a tlmusand miles north and south, and eight 
hundred miles east and west, inland of tlie Cape Colony, 
rising to an average height of about four thousand feet 
above t)ie sea, and including the Transvaal, with the Crown 
(\>lony t)f Bwhuanaland to its west, and the Protectorate of 
Beehuanaland with t lie Matabele lands to its north, reaching 
to the great natural boundary of the Zambesi on the north, 
bounded by tlie Kalahari Wilderness on tlie west, and by 
the l^»rtuguese possessions of Mozambique on the east. It 
is a journey of nearly twelve hundred miles from Cape Town 
to the Victoria Falls, and the area in question, roughly 
speaking, is double that of France, Germany, and Austria 
combinecl. Our South African possessions thus equal in 
extent our Indian Empire ; yet they present as great a 
conti'ast as possible in the number of inhabitants. 

It is generally admitted that the best and most important 
portion of the great plateau is that which lies between the 
Yaal and the Limpopo Hi vers, and which boasts the name 
of the South African Kepublic, This country is as large as 
Great Britain, and possesses in most parts a healthy climate 
and a fertile soil. Its average height above the sea is four 
tliouBand feet, and it rises at its highest to seven thousand 
feet. In considering Mashonalaud, it is impossible to leave this 
region out of account, for all questions, social and political 
regarding the future of colonisation in these regions are jK>and 
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up with the question of the Transvaal. The latter couucry is 
one well fitted for European habitation. It prodiioes two 
crops of cereals in the year; it has good grass lands for 
cattle ; tobacco is grown, and in the north there is cultiva- 
tion of sugar, coffee, and cotton.* It is sufficiently watered, 
and, in addition to its gold mines, ^ silver, iron, copper, 
salt|)etre, and sulphur have been discovered. Lead is 
known in the Marico district, and good coal occurs in 
thick seams. The gold reefs stretch from Lydenbnrg to 
Kuslenburg, and the Johannesburg mines arc not far distant 
from the growing capital at Pretoria. Already a railway 
has pierix^d this region, connecting the gold fields with the 
Cape, while the Portuguese railroad on the south has 
touched the frontier. The future of this great province is 
no longer doubtful, and the telegTa 2 >h has long connected 
it with the civilised world. 

The Transvaal was discovered and settled by the sturdy 
descendants of Dutchmen and Huguenots, who left the 
Cape settlement in disgust wIumi slavery was abolished in 
1838. It is divided out into farms, each of ten square 
miles in urea, and the boast of the old-fashioned Boer used 
to be that from the door of his e^,)ltage he coulJ look to 
the horizon on either hand over his own land, and without 
seeing another house. The original settlers were rude and 
ignorant men, and the naticuial character has not been 
iinj»roved by such isulation, or by constant intercourse with 
a native race of slaves. Tiio language is full of Kaffir 
words, and, huteful though it be to the Boor to be so told, 
there is no do\ibt that ilic half-bred iH>i>ulation presents 
a considerable element in the country. Just belbi*e the 
* crowning mercy ’ of Mujuba, this country contained only 
43,000 while folk and 774,000 natives— the English num- 
Injring 5,000 in all, two-thirds of whom lived in the towns. 
The land system thus gave an average of *3 souls per square 
mile for the w’hito, and 7 souls ihm- square mile for the total 

*■ The gnlJ mines of the LyJenburg district, on the cast, are both 
alluvial and f^uarU reef. The latter yielded sonietinies over f» oz. o 
gold to the ton : the field was discovered in The alluvia 

workings at * Pilgrinr.s Kest/ further cast, were discovered in 1873 
and 2>roduced n fair return to the miners, of whom there were already 
a ihoussuid in 1871. See Baines (op. cit,\ pp. 88, 131). The number 
of workers in this region afterwards increased, and tlie Sheba mine 
proved very lacrativo ; but the Johannesburg field eclipsed that on the 
oast in 188 fi. Improved communications would much increase the 
proipects of the eastern gold fields. 
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population — that is to say, three wjiito persons and seventy 
natives on each farm. Quite recently, a rush of from 80,000 
to 40,000 Europeans— English, Germans, and Jews — has 
raised Johannesburg to the rank of a city, and when the 
right of voting is acquired by the new comers, the Boer 
element in tlie government will be swamped. At present, 
the administration is mainly in the hands of Hollanders, or 
new immigrants from the old home, whose superior educa- 
tion makes them indispensable, but who are moren bit- 
terly hated than even the English by the original Boer land- 
owners. 

West of the Transvaal is the Crown Colony of Bechuana- 
laud, which owes its existence to Sir Charles Warren’s 
campaign of 1884-85, and which is the country of Moffat 
and Livingstone, and of the remarkable men whom they 
gathered round them at Knmman, nearly a century ago. 
It is an eminently uninteresting region, less well watered 
than the Transvaal, and shading away on the west into the 
Kalahari wilderness. In area it is about twice the sixe of 
Wales, and its native populations have jirobably never ex- 
ceeded 30,000 soqls. They were gathered in large villages 
at considerable distances apart, arid not, as iu Zululand, 
scattered in small groups near each other. The reason for 
this was the cUstributiou of the springs and streams. The 
country presents altcrnatcdy flat limestone plains, covered 
with sour grass, and witli the monotonous grey vaul bush, 
and red sandy plateaux, from wliich rise strange knolls of 
limestone and granite. Here you may gaze (*n an expatj!!>e 
of yellow short grass, streaching to an liurizun on which (he 
curvature of the earth is clearly distinguishable, and where 
the spire of an anthill, or the soliUir}' form of a deer, alone 
breaks the outline of a scenery reduced to the barest ele- 
ments — blue sky and yellow grass. In the limestone dis- 
tricts the water sinks in, and might perhaps be obtained 
from deep wells ; in tlie granite and v«and regions it is on or 
nCcir the surftice, and the scenery is more various. But the 
whole of this region has been shorn of its acacia forests, 
which have been devoured by the steam engines of Kim- 
berley ; and in 1881 the wood wagons were coming to the 
grey iron town of diamonds from distances of two hundred 
miles. With the woods the game has also disapiieared ; the 
lion is now very rarely found, if found at all, and the 
antelopes alone remain in diminishing numbers. In the 
middle of the colony stands the town of Vrijburg, which, 
when Sir Charles Warren reached it in 1884, consisted of 
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about six Boer cottages of brick, but which has now its 
railway to Kimberley. In six months it sprang up from a 
hamlet to an iron town, full of stores and drinking bars, 
with billiard tables and French cooks, much as Kimberley 
arose from the original ^cam^,* with its huts of biscuit 
tins, to become a city lighted with electric light, with its 
club, its churches, and its dark grey funnel-like mines — a 
mushroom civilisation in the midst of the eudless veldt. 

Keaching the Molo|X) at Mafeking {Maheking)^ the town 
of the brave and luckless Montsiwa, the traveller passes out 
of the Crown Colony northwards into the ‘ Protectorate ’ of 
Beehuanaland, where native tribes are not as yet crowded 
from their springs into locations. This region has the 
Kalahari to its west, and is extremely deficient in natural 
water supply. The habitable portion is quite as large as 
the Transvaal, and the climate (except to the north) is as 
good as that of the two regions already noticed. The 
Kalahari, or ^ poor laud,’ which here encroaches far east- 
ward, is not, properly speaking, a desert, fur it is covered 
with (»pen bush, and water exists beneath the surface, which 
consists of sand on a basis of tufa. When, however, Mr. 
Bent speaks hopefully of ^ artesian w'ells,’ he seems to 
forget that synclinal sti^ata do not exist on these flat table- 
lands. Water has been obtained at Kimberley in deep 
wrll.i, and might W so obtained in Bechuanahind. The 
li'ior Ky>toin of CMn>lrncting dams wastes half the water 
<iblaim*d, by reasnn of evaporation. Probably in the future, 
rain-water ci^tern^, r<M k-cut, or iron tanks, will have to be 
nst*d by &ettlers. The sand rivers, which occur at intervals, 
sometimes contain water so near the surface, that the zebra 
digs with his hoofs a pool from which to drink. The supply 
on the whole is, however, so deficient, that the native poj)U- 
latiun of a country larger than England and Scotland to- 
gether does net e xceed persons, who hold all the 

natural waters, wliicli are barely suilicieiit for their wants, 
and without which they must perish. 

In the neighbourhood of Kanya— the first native town 
reached from the south — the scenery Wgins to change from 
the monotony of the thrown Colony to that picturesque 
African landscape which Livingstone has described. The 
old forests of acacia, and other thorny trees, still exist, 
with plentiful bushes of many species. Here the lion still 
roams, and great droves of gnu and quagga mingle with the 
numerous kinds of antelope. In the Limpopo, to the east, 
there are crocodiles} in the long grasses there are puff* 
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adders and other deadly snakes. Here, in the early morning, 
joa see the springbuck, throwing himself like an arrow 
vertically in the air, in pure sportiveness, as he feeds on the 
dewy grass. Here the hornbill flies lightly from tree to 
tree, in spite of his enormous and heaTy*looking beak. 
Prom the solitary thorn tree depend the ‘ hanging nests ’ of 
the weaver binl, like glass bottles with the neck below ; 
while huge haycocks in the branches of forest trees jsend 
forth whole flights of little sparrows, from the fiimoas*bird 
towns of the sociable grosbeak, which are not, as the old 
pictures represented them to be, republican umbrellas under 
which all sat in common, but rather houses built one on 
another, in each of which a pair of birds has its private 
abode. Here over the flat pools the black kingbird hovers, 
with his long tail, like that of the bird of paradise, out- 
weighing his body ; and the respectable ‘ secretary birds ’ 
waddle in pairs, protected by law, and intent on snakes ; 
while the koran bustard rises frightened, with a noise like 
clockwork running down. 

Tlie winter in Bechuanaland is clmriiiing, with a bright 
still frosty air; the heat of the summer is cooled by the 
daily thunder showers, and only the spring and autumn are 
at all unhealthy. In December (at inidsummer) the giant 
thunder piles rise from the grass horizon about 10 a.m., 
and a circular storm of violent rain, preceded by clouds of 
red dust, sweeps round from north to south, and back by 
the east, with thunder echoing from tlie granite knolls, and 
lightning such as is not often seen elsewhere. Tlie streams 
from the Transvaal come down in flex'd, and ru&h a^yay in a 
few hours, to be lost in the Kalahari, or in the Orange 
River, unutilised by man. But by evening the storm is over, 
the Southern Cross shines bright, the ‘ Coalhole ’ is the only 
cloud in the starry sky, and Jupiter’s moons can be seen 
through a field glass, wliile, as we apiproach the town of the 
great Kgama, the tail ot the Xortlicrn Bear rises above 
the horizon. 

The forests, however, are doomed to feed the south ; the 
game will soon l>e scarce ; the quiet of the native tribes will 
soon be a thing of the past ; the great grey clouds of the 
guinea fowl, which scud along the coverts, will soon be 
thinned ; the baboons, who sit in council on the granite 
knolls, will retreat to more northern woods; and the land 
gambler will traflic in native rights, where once the English 
name was bonottred, as represented by the kind teachers 
Kornman. 
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There is a thcor}% it is true^ %vbich has found acceptance 
since Livingstone’s time, that the country is slowly drying 
up. Yet native traditions preserve the memory of droughts 
quite as disastrous as any of modem times^ and Captain 
Haynes’s explanation of the falling level of the northern 
lakes (Ngarrii and Makarikari) appears to he more likely 
when he attributes it to the gnulual deepening of the river 
channels which carry the waters to the Zambesi. It is, 
however, certain that the rainfall is a vital question each 
year to those who live in this region. The land produces 
sugar cane, and pumpkins, marrows, water melons, beans, 
vetches, and ground nuts, with Kaffir corn. It is tit for 
many other products, and there is no doubt that it is a fine 
ranching country; but its great want is water. Save where 
the granite ciiigs rise in fantastic groups, there are no land- 
marks, in plains \Yh('re each bush is like another, and 
many a hunter, who has crossed unwittingly tlie narrow red 
track called a rcKul, has perished of thirst, unable to find 
his camp, and not knowing on which side of the path he 
stands. 

Jn the north of the Protectorate the country falls from 
about four thousand to about two tliousand feet above sea 
level in the vicinity of the Lakes, which ’drain towards the 
Zambesi, and here we enter the belt of fever lancl, which 
surrounds the great river, and bars the further advance of 
the white colonist <m tlie north. It was here that a whole 
missionary expedition t»» the Makololo ^vus stricken down, 
and only two children rescued by the relief party that fol- 
lowed. The Zambesi fever is among the most deadly in 
Africa; but the uplands to tlie south are entirely free, and 
Kuropeaus swn recover, if lln*y retreat in time to the drier 
plateau. The region near these northern lakes is well 
wtvoded and well watered ; the giuut baobab here makes its 
appearance, and the banyan tig, called by the natives more- 
on-maoto — ‘ the tree with legs.’ 

Turning to the north-east, we enter a still finer country, 
conquered sixty years ago by the Matabele Zulus, of which 
region Mashoiialand is the eastern district. This king- 
dom of Lobengula contains about 100,000 square miles, 
or nearly half as much again as the Transvaal, with a 
native population of 200, OoO, and an army of 15,000 
soldiers drilled like the Zulus. It has many streams, 
which flow into the Zambesi or the Limpopo, and it rises 
to between five and six thousand feet above the sea. The 
(reps are fine and certain; the forests are immense; the 
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breadfruit tree, baobab, cork tree, aud mimosa attain great 
size ; and there are palms, bananas, olives, lemons, molars, 
and other wild fruits ; while cotton is already grown in the 
lower lands. The people are rich in cattle, sheep, and 
goats, aud are still strong’enough to protect their conquest. 
The pastures are too rich for sheep. Captain Haynes reports 
the cultivation of green peas, cabbages, and beans. (Jold 
is found at Tati, as well as in the Mashonn district.^ Iron 
is common. The climate, with 7* F. of frost in winter, is 
splendid. On this fair region, therefore, the white colonist 
and the land gjimbler fix their hungry eyes. 

Mr. Bent has given us one of the finst full accounts of the 
Mashona district, east of Matabeleland proper, whieh latter 
he only skirted on the south. Three forts have been built 
by the South Africa Cempany, on the side of Lobengula’s 
capital — Gubuluwayo — and the most northern of these. Fort 
Salisbury*, is the newest of innshroom towns, with its 
drinking saloons, iron houses, and billiard table, its Jesuit 
fathers and Catholic nuns— a town rising from a Iwirren 
waste towards the northern part of the region. Mr. Bent 
speaks well of the climate as a whole, thongh at Zimbabwe, 
towards tbe south, he sufiered from the fever of swamps and 
streams, which has been so fatal at Fort Victoria and at 
Fort Salisbury — where alio there are swamps — lo the first 
settlors under the new charter. The season was unusually 
wet, with soaking misty rain; hut it is doubtful whetlur 
the parts of tbe country near tin' streams will ever 1«’ as 
healthy as tho dr^ regions to the west. 'J'hi.^ coniiiry is 
rich for agriculture and jiastun-, and the scenery, \\ her-.' the 
giant rose-red crags <»f the granite rise auiong*tlic reds and 
greens of the foliage, i.s highly jiicturesque. In the '•treains 
the blue lotus flowers, with i>ampas gi'asscg, atid — us Mr. 
Bent assures us — papyrus; the aloe, tho yellow oterlastiiig, 
the pink bignonia, the red Indian .shot, tin' usmunda, and 
tree fern, and the white tinwei's of the sugar trc'C, he aim 
mentions; chillies, cjipers, rice, and UJonkey imts, with huge 
tomatoes, appear in some oa.ses to show the introdut'tion of 
foreign seeds hy the l’orliignes<*. 

The natives, long harassed by >fiitabele raid^, hav«* taken 
refuge on the granite hill-tops. They are exiH;rt smiths, 
and of old have been in contact with civilisation from Asia. 
Their diminutive cattle and small fowls seem lo indicate 
that the region is too near the equator to be favourable to 
such domestic fauna. For them there hare been hai*d times 
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under Maiabele tyranny, and hard times seem still in store 
under the rough rule of the white police. 

Traversing the greater part of this region, Mr. Bent 
returned to the east coast by the notorious Pungwe route, 
tiuding everywhere in the uplaAds of Manicaland a rich 
country, a fine climate, and a population happy until the 
white man settles among them. In the valleys he found 
rank vegetation and fever, and passed finally into the 
dreaded belt of ‘ fly- country ’ where the ineiHe still .abounds, 
where the crocodile and liippopotamus swarm in the rivers, 
where lions are numerous, and the gnu and the zebra stare at 
the traveller unmoved ; buflah^es, wild i)ig8, and even elephants, 
he found along the Pungwe, which is a muddy stream among 
mangrove and bamboo swamps, in a country at times covered 
for miles with water. What the nmcli-abused Portuguese 
had done, before they were lawlessly attiicked by British 
invaders, may be judged from his account of the vegetable 
farms and comfortable houses of Massi Kessi. That the 
Portuguese should not wcdcome the new adventurers or 
assist them to enter their country was but to be expected, 
seeing how insolent was their first behaviour. The country 
behind the Mozambi(]iK; littoral has been IV^rtuguesc ever 
iuiice 1 1!*8 A.O., and Matabeleland was reached by this route 
in l by the missiMiiary (hmzaln de Silveini, whose travels 
wore fortunately written before he was murdered by the 
natives. The history of the occupation includes many 
<’{>isodt\> of mah.Nacre and injustice to the native and Arab 
iiiliabitanls near the gold mines, 1>ut »»n such a charge wo 
hav(? n4> riglit to cast the first stone when vre review the 
liisfory of ouiiown African colonies. 

From this sketch of the country we may now turn to the 
equally interesting ([uestioii of native population; this is 
one not, as a rule, well understood in England, and in 
treating it even Mr. Bunt makes occasional mistakes. 
Tlie i»upulatinn i>f .South Africa, when the Dutcli arrived in 
1052 and even a century ago, when the British conquest 
Mceurred, was mainly IFott^Mitot and Bushman. The first 
Kaffir \var occurred in 1810, but Bechnanaland was already 
then inhabited by the mild and peaceful nation with which 
Moffat and Livingstone made friends. The Hottentot belongs 
to quite a different race from that of the Bechuanas, Kaffirs, 
Zulus, and Basutos. The latter are bi-anches of the great 
Bantu family of maukind, covering all Southern Africa^bclow 
the equator. The Hottentots, with their yellow or coffee- 
coloured complexions, small figures, oblique eyes, and strange 
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agglutinative dialects, full of varj'ing clicks, reminded the 
early Dutch settlers, as they have reminded later travellers, 
of the Chinese. The growth of the hair, in small isolated 
tufts, is, however, unlike that of any Asiatic race. The 
Hottentot and the Bushm&n are probably remote branches 
of one original stock, and have in neb in language and in 
physical peculiarities in common. Neither of them has any 
racial resemblance to the negro, except the intolerable jodour 
of the first, from which it is said that the Bushman is free. 
There is little doubt that both races came originally from 
the north-east, and the Bushmen have traditions of a yet 
earlier unknown race which 2 >receded them. 

It is an instance of the danger of qnoting second hand 
that Sir John Lubbock has followed authorities who said that 
the Hottentots had no religion. The later researches of 
Hahn, and of other scholars, have sho>Yn that their religious 
ideas, though vague and few. were like those of the Bantu 
about to be described. Tlteir deity, Heitzi Jhlibib, lived in 
* a great hole in the north ; ’ they prayed also to their dead 
fathers, and sang mile hymns to the lightning; and their 
su 2 >erstitioiis as to the mantis or walking hsaf are well 
known. A i>ccaliar phj sical conformation among Hottentot 
women, called the tablier is said to connect them 

racially with the ancient Egyptians. They are also fond of 
adorning their bodies with red lead, and the hair with black 
lead; and this kind of painting was common among the 
earliest races on both side.s of the Mediterranean. The 
Hottentot physique is not unlike the earliest pure Egyjdian 
lyjie, but the language is not recognisably connected wdtli 
that of the l.)elta. 

The Hottentots were a brave, cheerful, laxr, and dirty 
race, often most faithful to their white masters, but 
who have suffoied fur centuries from ill-usagu and de- 
gradation, from brandy and injustice. The Koraimas, on 
the east, have been almost entirely exterminated, and the 
Namaquas driven into the western deserts. They leave 
behind them a considerable Griqua jtopulution, born of 
Dutch fathers and Hottentot mothers. 

Tbs little Bushmen have alwruys created much interest 
among anthropologists, as reiiresenting man in his earliest 
condition as a mere hunter. Whether they were from the 
first ages diminutive or have decrea-sed iu stature through 
the hardness of their desert privations is unknown. They 
resemble the Hottentots, and the iablier is usual among theiV 
women and believed to be a mark of race. They are said to 
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resemble closely in physique the Audanuin Islanders, bufc 
their history is unknown. The discovery of Bushman 
painting on the rocks of Manicaland by Mr. Bent is new, 
and interesting as marking tlneir wide diffusion. Such 
drawings also exist near Vrijburg, and in other parts of 
Bechuaiialand ; but the Bushiucn are now found only in the 
Kalahari, to which wilderness stronger tribes drove them 
out. They are remarkable for their untaineable lov^e of a 
wandering hunters life, for their skill in mimicry, and in 
painting forms of men and beasts in red, yellow, and black 
clay, daubed on rocks, ns w’d! as for their strange legends 
of animals, collected by Cleek, and their arrows poisoned 
from the spurge or the venom of snakes. At one time they 
were shot like game by the Bo€*rs, and they are rarely seen 
in settled lands. 

The races which drove out these earlier peoples were Bantu 
races, speaking liquicl languages which had no clicks, 
although, in the south-west, Hottentot influence has brought 
clicks into the dialects of the Zulus and Kaftirs — the latter 
term being an Arab designation meaning * Pagans’ {Kd/ir^ 
jd. K^i/dr), The Bechuana, spread over all the Transvaal 
and Bechuanaland proper, are of infeiior physique to their 
brothers of Basutoland, or to their warlike cousins the Zulus ; 
but the original stock is the same. The races are much 
mingled, and the Zulu, Katlir, and Hottentot may all be 
seen in Kimberle}-. There is Hottentot blood among the 
Bechuana; and Mr. Bent repeats a suggestion which has 
commended itself to other travellers as well, that there may 
also be tra^s of an Arab admixture to some small extent. 

The pureafucluiana is not, as Mr. Bent somewhat loosely 
calls him, a negro. The head is better shaped and more 
intelligent, the features are finer, and the hair less woolly. 
The colour is often very dark, but never really black. Negroes 
are only found among the captives of Matabele raids from the 
Zambesi* But the l^chuanahavo the negro odour; and the 
tliifc nastiest things in South Africa are : Cape brandy, 
colonial swagger, and the native smell. The name Mu- 
ehuana — in the idural Bechuana — is pronounced with the 
soft sound, like the Italian c, and has nothing to do with that 
of the Baquena, or * Crocodile people/ though English people 
persist in speaking of Bequeanas* It seems perhaps to come 
from chnana^ * black/ as meaning a dark people, in contrast 
to the yellow or coffee-coloured Hottentots ; yet Mr. Bent 
asserts "that the wotd^as no meaning in native speech* 

The most important question regarding this mild ^and in- 
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telligent native mee, who have been wronged and rubbed b/ 
the white man, because he has found it safe so to treat them, 
is that of their government and laws. Each tribe has its king 
or chief, who appoints, from his own family, the ruler of each 
of the settlements within his borders. The local chief 
assigns the mealie lands among his followers; but he has 
no power to disturb so long as these are tilled. The land 
belongs not to king or chief, but to the tribe. C’liltlvation is 
the only individual title, and no dispossession is lawful save 
by the consent of all. Hence it follows that all gnints made 
by kings to white men, either through fraud or by aid of 
brandy, are unlawful. For tlie king could only assign such 
lands if they were vacant, or if it wtre proved that the con- 
sent of the tribe was given, through the local chiefs in a 
general assembly. It is ill to argue with the wolf ; bnt the 
land speculator who claims on such documents is bnt cloak- 
ing robbery, carried ont by the aid of fin*arins, to the ruin 
of native settlements which dep^md on the waters ho seizes. 

‘ Dry farms ’ do not fetch a high price, but farms along 
rivers have never willingly Wen resigned by native tribes. 
The deliberations which give force t/» native r<‘«olutions iin* 
tedious and lengthy, but the speeches made on such occa- 
sions are remarkable for their elo(juene«\ ontspoken honesty, 
shrewdness of jiulgenient, and lov«‘ of justice. The native 
often stands higher in the scale of true <-ivillsatiojj than the 
white brigand who, Iwcause he knows of guns and niilways, 
of newspapers and br.indy, regards with contempt a people 
whose simple integrity rebukes his cunning. Popular 
government was known to the liechuana, in its iiative form, 
long before commissioners appeared, or Volksraads were 
voted into power. The only dirterenee is that the individual 
does not vote, but expresses liis 0[>inion to his chief - the 
youngest man speaking first, as on a conrt ujarlial at home 
— and that the chiefs, the youngest fir.-t, cominnnicute the 
opinions they so form to the king, in the great council of 
the tribe. A king who disregards the general wishes soon 
finds his tribe diminishing; for, without any violent revolt, 
the families melt away, to joii) some other leader famous for 
his justice or his valour. The wliite laud-gambltr, with his 
bogus treaty, is not only glad to see such retreat, but assists 
it, by stealing cattle, ir»terferiiig witli women, and shooting 
those who resent his unjust deeds. This, then, is the 
< natural law,* by which, os Cape politicians assure us, the 
black race retreats before tbe white—not before the civilised 
— man. Brandy, disease, and injustice follow in bis train. 
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There is no more pitiable sig^ht iliaii to see the scion of a 
{^ 00(1 Enj/lish family payinjy native wages in brandy, from 
behind the counter of the store. The degradation which 
ensues is not confined to the natives ; and a half-bred race 
fd' weak phy8i(|ue makes its appearance, which inherits the 
vices of both parents. Not that the native is naturally 
cither sober or inoiul, for Kaffir beer was drunk by ail who 
could get it, and morality lias imver been highly esteemed ; 
but because ‘t^ape smoke* is the most poisonous of all 
alcoholic drinks; and because the dissolution of native 
Bocioty, under powerless chiefs, leads to frightful excesses, 
which leave their mark ou tribes now decimated by disease. 
The ruin of the forests, and the disappearance of the game, 
also rob tlie native of his food supply; for the Bantu are 
great flesh-eaters, Thu.s, after the campaign of 1885, tlie 
Batlaping tribe, ahmg the Hartz River, was stricken with 
famine, under the very eyes <if Englishmen willing but 
powerless to assist ; and deprived id its lands by a commission 
ignorant or unmindful of tlui requisites of native life, to be 
shut into di.stricts where life was impossible to the native, in 
order that white men with ‘ conc»‘ssions * might enjoy the fat 
of the land. The food ot the Bechnana, wlien Kaffir corn 
fails, and g.ime is not found, con.si.sts of locusts, caterpillars, 
mice, and the berries of tlie eic<v//i/M. Salt they eat greedily 
ill prefereiiet* to sugar. Fish they rarely cat, though R#/- 
ht j) { nfj monuH ‘ the fish ]»eojde ’ of the Hai'tz. Beer is the 
national drink of modern Africa, as it wa.s of ancient Egypt, 
and is often drunk to great cxce.'^s. 

\V<? must not ho tempted to dwell too long on Bechuana 
religion, though the t’i 4 »e Blue-books, and aeoouiits of 
oftieers, shed much light on the subject. Some are now 
Christians by profession, and some by conviction, the sincerity 
of which is eyinct‘d by a noble life. The old ideas were 
vague. Morimon the great spirit, >vas undefined; and the 
term also applies to ancestral ghosts, propitiated with 
oflerings of beer. The old fhaldeiui theory of a firmament, 
and of a sun travelling through the earth, exists, with belief 
in black and white magic, in charms, ordeals, medicine-men, 
and memorial stones p^^ed up or set in trees. There are 
sacrifices for rain on the nills : and men kneel before great 
trees, calling to Morimo for food. There are carious 
floggiog ceremonies (at the Boguet'a feasts), when boys are 
circumcised, and initiated, on reaching early youth; and 
secret rites of the Bona Dea (called the Boyali^ rites), to 
which men are not admitted. Kgama,. the first great 
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Christian chief, was the first who dared to marry a wife not 
subjected to Boyali ; and it was said (but proved untrue) that 
he would have no children. The rites at marriage and 
burial ai*e also of interest, the harvest-festivals of dancing 
to rude music, and the feast of general license, like the old 
Saturnalia. The soul, called 3Toya or ‘ breath/ is said (in 
the case of chiefs, at least) to pass into eoriaiii beasts; and 
the superstitions concerning sucii animals are a marked 
feature in native belief. 

Each tribe has its Sehoya^ or ^ thing to shun,* after which 
the tribe ma^*^ be named, and to which it is said to 6ma, or 
‘dance.* Thus the crocodile (kwetw) is shunned bj" the 
Baquena, and the lion (fao) by the Batiiana, or ‘ lion folk/ 
Mr. Bent found the same bcdief among M toko's people in 
Mashonaland, who say that ancestral spirits dwell in certain 
ghostly lions, as among Zulus in snakes found near (thiefs* 
tombs. The Sehoy'i of the Bamangwaio is the duiker 
antelope, and of the Batlapiug the fish Others may 

not look at a quagga or zebra ; and tlje Matabcle shun the 
hippopotamus. Such ideas are found among savages all over 
the world, and may be conneettMl with tlio l)east-woi*8hip i»f 
the ignorant lower classes in ancient Egypt, which was 
unknown among Semitic races. 

The Bechuana are a cheerful race, and the native children, 
playing with toy kraals and mud oxen, are veiy' lively. 
There are four social grades — king, chief, plougliman, and 
herdsman, besides the Makalahari, or hunter vassals, who 
are not Bushmen, as ^Ir. Bent, in comrnon witJi others, 
imagines, but onl}' the poorer tribesmen living in the bush 
and hunting for themselves and for the king. As regards 
dress, it is European up to tlje borders of Matabelelaiid, 
Scottish missionaries having introduced the plaid and the 
‘Tam o* Shantor' bonnet, with cotton gowms from Man- 
chester. Yet in outlying villages the beautifully seweil 
karosses of skin are still to ]>e seen, while beads are still 
much worn by women; and native straw hats by men. 

Bej'ond the Bechuana country Mr. lieiit found tlu^ 
Makalaka arrayed in nothing save the small apron of 
decency ; jet, as usual among savages, much given to adorn* 
ment by shining necklaces, esirrings, and braiceleis, with 
fashions of the hair peculiar to c*acli tribe, and tattooings of 
the body due to superstitious ideas. 

The Sechuana ianguage is liquid and melodious. It is a 
dialect of the great Bantu family, which is said to be 
remotely connected with those of North Africa. In struc- 
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lure and in vocubular^v it is unlike any Asiatic tongue, but 
the great difficulty in studying African languages compa- 
ratively lies in the rapid changes known to be constantly 
occurring among tribes sepanttqd by great distances and 
wholly illiterate. That the Bechiiaiia came from the north- 
east is shown by the offering of first fmits by their chiefs 
to the ancestral stock of the Bahrutzi in the Transvaal. 
They easily acquire Dutch and English, and Monfsiwa’s 
sons can write the latter, and can even draw maps of their 
country. 

The native villages of neat liuts, thatched, and with 
round walls of clay, number some two thousand dwellings on 
an avenige in any important kraal, with cattle-yards and 
screens of thorn. The cultivation of the mealie gardens, 
which used to be done with the hoe by the women, is now 
lK?rlbrmed by oxen in English ploughs among the more 
prosperous tribes. Before the disastrous days of 1863, when 
I'reebooters invaded the present thrown Colony, the Batlapiiig 
liad a n'gular trade with Kimberley, and natives even came 
from Mashonaland to earn the price of a wife at home; but 
such trade was ruined, never more to be revived, when the 
white farmers settled in the country. 

The Crown Colony was the home of two great tribes — 
the 13atltt[dng, now ruined by their drunken chief, and the 
Barolong, under Moiitsiwa, to whom England owes some- 
thing, and for whom little lias been done in return. This 
remarkably shrewd and sturdy oM chief held on to his 
|> 08 sessions, and stood siege by the Bt>t?rs, remaining faithful 
to ‘ the great Queen’ at a time when it w’as declared in Par- 
liament impossible that a British expedition could reach his 
country. Sir CharlcvS Warren effected his relief, and the 
boundary laid down for him on the east satisfied his de- 
mands ; but the Cap:‘ (Joverninent seems to have owed him 
SI giudge, and has paid it by erecting a township close to 
his capital agsiinst his wishes. When Mr. Bent derides the 
poor aged man, in his disappointment and illness, receiving 
the miserable pittance allotted in exchange for loss of lands 
and herds, he shows that he does not know Montsiwa’s past 
history very well, and never saw him in the days w hen he 
was truly great. 

Beyond the Crown Colonj" Batueu has, it appears, now 
succeeded bis somewhat weak father; but the boundary 
dispute to which Mr. Bent refers is not a new question doe 
to civilised influGnee. The Bechuana have always been 
particular in defining boundaries, and this very question 
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was a source of trouble before 188-1. Next to the tribe 
Batuen, whose town is Kanja, and who arc called Bangt 
waketzi, come the Baqnena, under the nged Sechelc, at 
Molopololi. This chief, though shrewd and progressiro, 
has alwajs been shifty, and his conversion to Christianity 
was always suspected. He is now a wreck, in the midst of 
his gi-otesqne assortment of civilised toys. 

A very different man is the famous Kgama (‘ the liarte- 
‘beest’l, chief of the Bainangwato, and one of the most 
remarkable men in South Africa. His courage has kept tlic 
Matabele away from the South. His paternal kindness to 
his ‘children,’ his justice, honesty, and shrewdness, Mr. 
Bent acknowledges. He has been a sincere Christian from 
his youth, and his story, told by Mr. J. Mackenzie in ‘Ten 
‘ Years beyond the Orange River,’ is most interesting ; for 
he came under the influence of a strong and iqiright man, 
and the happiness of this tribe during his long reign has 
been mainly due to the practical teaching of John Macken- 
zie, the successor on whose shoulders the mantle of Moffat 
fell, and whose inflticuce in Bechuanaland has been so great 
that Mr. Gladstone expectetl him, with the aid of a few 
policemen and a flag, to rule this enormous tract, witJiout 
money or physical force, in the face of the armed freebooters 
trespassing from the Ti-ansvaal — a belief in the ‘one man’ 
which cost not only the Bcchnamiland expedition, but also, 
in other lands, the lives of rainier and of tJordon. 

"VVe cannot, however, agree in regarding the prohibition 
of drink by Kgama as intolerant. He has liud bitter ex- 
perience of its effects among the southern iriijcs. In his 
own words, ' Beer is the source of all quarrels and disputes. 

‘ I will stop it.’ If is among the scandals of our present 
occupation tliat drink shops, niuro natives obtain liquor 
(though against the law), appeared, contrary to tho enact- 
ments of chiefs like Montsiwa, as soon as the British rule 
was established. It may be urged by politicians in a country 
where votes must be regarded and where drunkenness is rife 
among Europeans, that prohibition is not {lossible ; but there 
are instances among North American States which show 
that such laws can be enforced by civilised nations. At 
present British goveniors proclaim their inability to do that 
which Beebuana chiefs have really effected. 

The reign of Kgama draws to a close, for he is now sixty- 
five years old. What may be the fate of his tribe hereafter 
is unseen, but bis name will long be remembered^ Like 
Saul, he has cut off the witches from the land, and be has 
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e^jitubliBlied peace aiid just government and general sobriety, 
lie has brought five hundred ploughs into his country, and 
has maintained its freedom against Boers and Zulus alike. 
The prohibition of drink is directly due to missionary in- 
fluence, and the Bechuana owe* much to the shrewd and 
kindly Scots of Kiirumau, who were their teachers before 
the land speculators ventured so far north. The enthusiasm 
for England, which led all these chiefs to offer land (even 
though it were but waterless desert) to English settlers, 
under the direct rule of the Ciueen, was due to the character 
i)f the Englishmen w hom first they encountered as friends. 
There is no exaggeration in what Mr. Mackenzie said to 
the British Association on this subject in 1888: — 

* It is one thing U) burry over a wide region will) a European flag. . . . 
It i'* <pute aiiotber thing . . . by ]»rotrat‘ted and friendly intercourse of 
European buhjects with the native i>eople of a country, to obtain so 
much of tht'ir confldenct* and tlioir tslccin that they invite you to enter 
ti*cir c<‘Untry as a protecting power .... The men w'ho (did this) 
nfvcr used tln ir inllnoiu e with chiefs and people to obtain land for 
tlieihFcIvc.s. Their landed jv^ssession, in the country of their adoption, 
1" the grave in which tliey or their children lie.* 

Entering Matabeleland, wc come to a very different social 
ouuditiou ‘-a tierce military tyranny under a tyrant who is 
the slave of fear and superstitiuii. It is mure than seventy 
y(‘ars since Mosilikazi fled from the wrath of King Ohaka in 
Zululand with u large honlcwhicli devastated tlie Transvaal 
i:nd Bechuanaland, hut wdiieli was repulsed in 1823 by the 
li.eanns of the t^rhiuas at Kiinnnan. This horde, which 
tin; Bochuanas called Matabele or ‘naked men,* then split 
up; the Bataung attacked Basutoland, and the Mantatis 
marched north, wasting as they went, till Mosilikazi found 
the fine country now called Matabeleland, where the Zulus 
became masters of the Bechuana tribes, whom they called 
Makalaka or ‘ ruined people.' Here Mosilikazi died, and 
l^obimgulu, the present king, acceded in 1870.* His reign 
has been signalised by continual ex|>edition3 to east aud 
west, preying on the now extinct Makalolo and on the 
Makalaka. The old Zulu system is maintained, but the 
forces are recruited with captives taken as boys from the 
tribes laid waste ; aud the early spirit of this warlike tribe 


• Labenguhi is not the son of the queen, who would be the true heir, 
but of another of Mosilikazi’s wives. He was adopted by the queen 
aud made heir, when the true prince — Kuruman — was exccut^ by 
hid father’s ordc}\ 
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lias SQinewliat doca^oO, so tLat recently un itnpi Las retaruetjl 
to the king defeated. 

There is no doubt that Lobengula looks with suspicion on 
the advance to Mashonalan^, which he has so long prevented, 
and that he foresees its inevitable results. The Matabele were 
ou good terras with Moffat, to whom they sent a deputation 
in 1828, aud who visited them in 1851. They allowed a 
respected colonist, Mr. S. Edwards, to settle at the Tuti gold 
fields long ago, hut traders generally have been very jealously 
watched. In 1885 Captain Haynes, R.E., journeyed with Mr. 
Edvrards, as Sir C. Warren’s representative, to Cubuluwayo, 
the king’s kraal, and was well received. Since that time the 
Matabele have been friendly to England, and have granted 
to the South Africa Company the right to search for 
minerals in Mashonalaiid, though it appears not to be clear 
whether rights to mark out farms have also been obtained. 
Captain Haynes has given an interesting account of the 
country and the people, and of the monarch whose titles it 
requires a quarter of an hour for the herald to proclaim each 
morning — a custom which Dos Santos nicnfions in Manicn- 
laud as early as 1081. Surroxinded by wives and witch- 
doctors — of whom the chief wizard is bitterly opposed to 
white men — Lobengula spends most of his time in brewing 
magic potions, and in receiving reports from the village 
Indunas, and dealing out barbarous punishments. It is said 
that the Matabele have explored beyond the Zambesi, and 
have found a country to which they would willingly retire, 
but that they are unable to lake tlieir cattle over the river. 
Perhaps it might in the future be possible to build a gold 
bridge fora flying foe by establishing ferries ; hut at present 
the Matabele are too strong for the scattered while popula- 
tion of Mashonaland, aud Lobengula receives a subsidy of 
100/. per month — tribute from the South Africa t’ompauy. 
The line of advance from Kgama's country to Mashonaland 
might, in war time, be easily cut, and if it has already been 
found very difficult to provision so remote a post as Fort 
Salisbury in time of jieace, the difficulty of its relief in case 
of a Matabele war may be judged. 

The Makalaka of Mashonaland, so long harried by these 
Zulu tyrants, a timid folk, who are, however, farther 
adidmoed in civilisation than other tribes, having long been 
ooderthe infloeiuie of the Arabs and Poi’tuguese. W ith the 
latter they still carry on, to a small degree, the old trade in 
'‘alluvial gold, brought down in quills. They can raise 
copper, aud the iron smelting is a monopoly of certoin families 
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of natirc gmltlis. They have learned io make cotton gar- 
ments, and the Portuguese found them mining for gold in 
the quartz reefs. Mr. Bent speaks of them as honest and 
courteous ; but it is sad to find, that they were surly and 
suspicious near the British settlements of Fort Salisbary and 
Umtali. Near the former a native kraal has already been 
burned for cattle stealing, and a white man has been 
murdered. Mr. Bent describes the iron piaiio-likc instru- 
ment of their mnsic, similar to that of other tribes north of 
the Zambesi, and their game played by moving stones in and 
out of rows of sixty boles intlio ground, which resembles the 
mankula game of Arab shepherd boys, and may not im- 
possibly have been learned from the Arabs. 

A great part of Mr. Bent’s volume is devoted to the 
interesting ruins of Mashonuland, which are certainly older 
than the Portuguese conquest, and represent the only traces 
of ancient civilisation as yet found in South Africa. He has 
done good work for the cause of explomtion, and has shown 
courage in undergoing fatigue, privation, fever, and perhaps 
some danger; and he writes with modesty and prudence. 
But it must be confessed that his descriptions are at times 
so obscure as to be diflicult to understand, even by aid of 
the excellent plans whi(;U he furnishes. His archaeology is 
weak ; and the quotation of so obsolete an authority as 
Montfaucon, or of Perrot and C'lupiez, who ci*e tiiemselves 
jwpular retailers of second hand knowledge, is not likely to 
carry weight. 

As much g<KMl work, no dowbt., still lies in store, wLieli 
Mr, B^mt may be oxjieeted to accomplish, it is well to say 
that writings which have permanent value might be expected 
to rise above the fashionable slang of the day. Mr. Bent 
should bear in mind the terrible French dictum — U atyle e'est 
Vhomme. 

The ruins in que.stion are not new discoveries, though they 
have never before boon excavated. They are mentioned by 
early Portuguese writers, and have long been known, at 
Tati and elsewhere, to hunters and settlers. They were 
visited by Herr Maucb in 1871, and their legend forms the 
basis of the novel called * King Solomon’s Mines.’ Alibough 
the name Zimbabwe is commonly applied to the finest 
example, south-east of Fort Victoria, this is not a local 
name, but is applied by the natives to many such ruins. Mr. 
Mackenzie gives the word as Ma-Zimbaoe, and the Portuguese 
spelt it Zimboe. It is possibly connected with the Sechuana 
word Stbbv for a ‘ shelter.’ The ruins, coiisistin^ of rotm4 
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enclosures with very thick walls, made of small drystone 
granite courses, arranged with considerable regularity, are 
found wherever there are remains of ancient gold mines, and 
appear to be clearly the relics of former forts, intended to 
protect the traders or the miners, which it is difficult to 
suppose were built by the natives, although stone krantzes 
(or strongholds on the hills) of inferior workmanship are 
common in both Beehuanaland and Manicaland, which were 
certainly made as defences against the Zulus. The native 
tradition assigns the Zimbabwe ruins to white men, who 
came long ago for the gold. If native tribes were strong 
and warlike, and the traders without firearms, it is possible 
that such fortresses may have been necessary for defeuoo 
against them; but they would rather seem to have been 
erected against some civilised race like the rortuguese, by 
the Arab chi(*fs, wliom tlie latter found in |X">ssossion of the 
gold-bearing regitni. TK^s Santos, in describes these 

ruins, and speaks of a Zimboe an a mountain « whereabouts is 
not clearly stated), to wliich the nativi' king went yearly, at 
the first new moon in .September, to visit the ancestml 
tombs. For eight days the pt*ople danced and drank b*'er, 
ill honour of the Mozimoti or ancestral spirits (the Sechuana 
Modimo)^ and a wdtch doctor was supposed to be* possessed 
by the spirit of the dead king, and to prophesy to the living 
monarch. 

De Barros, in lo52, also describes these ruined stations 
more exactly, and speaks of an inscription, which has not, 
however, been found. The Arabs shiteil that the buildings 
were very ancient, and had been erected to j*rotect the gold 
mines. Alvarez (wrongly quoted by Mr. Bent as Leo 
Africanus) attributes them to the devil, A letter now in 
Lisbon, dating 1721 A.n., repeats the earlier accounts; and 
the natives say that the white men were poisoned by the 
black men — a story wliich, if it has any foundation, ctiii 
hardly be very ancient among African migratory peoples. 
There is so far no evidence that the buildings need Iw* 
i-egarded as very much older than the time of the l\)rtugiicsc 
settlement on the east coast, about a.d. 

The popular legend that these gold mines represent the 
Land of Ophir and the home of the Queen of Sheba was 
taken by the English from the Dutch, by the latter from the 
Portuguese, and by them from the Arabs. All alike seem 
to have bf*en profoundly ignorant of Old Testament geo- 
graphy. It is agreed by scholars, such as Lenormant, Canon 
l^wlinson, aud others, that Ophir and Sheba were in SoiitU- 
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ern Arabia^ near Yemen, as is indeed very clearly stated in 
the Bible."^ (Jonto, a Portuguese writer, however, says (as 
quoted by Mr. Bent), that from these mines ^ tlie Queen of 
^ Sheba took the greater part of JLho gold whicli she went to 
^ ofter to the Temple of Solomon, and it is Ophir ; for the 
* KaflSrs call it Par, and the Moors (that is, the Arabs) A fur,^ 
This is the basis of an absurd theory, to which, however, Mr. 
Jient does not commit liimself. It is to be remarked that 
the Talmudic tales about Solomon and the Queen of Sheba 
(WW/. /V), which are repeated in the Koran and in the Moslem 
eomiTientarios on the same, were known in Arabia before 
]\Iuhammud’s time. It is quite possible that tlie Arabs, who 
so localised the legend, w^ere settled in this region before the 
era of Islam; and no traces of Moslem belief seem to have 
be<»ii found. But w'in*rever the idea was first propagated, it 
is certain that it has no foundation, and that the Queen of 
Sheba was a Yemenite princess. 

With tlie theories i»f Mr. Swan, to which Mr. Bent 
partially subscribes, it is not proposed to deal at any length. 
He secs in these ruins the remains of temples of Phcenician 
stur-worshippers, and is a Ih^liever in esoteric architecture, in 
the star orientation of <»reek temples, and in other equally 
problematical theories of a certain class of antiquarians. It 
is fortunate for those who spend time in tracing the relation 
of buildings to the transit uf stars that the sky is full of stars 
from which to select. Mr. Swan honestly admits tliat he 
cannot make his theoretic line< fit with any star of the first 
magnitude, nor were the stars best known to Arabs and 
Phoenicians here visible. Those wlio have practical acquaint- 
ance with antiquity know that tlie astronomical observa- 
tions of early races wore rude and simple; that esoteric 
architecture is a modern craze ; that the standards of ancient 
measurement, linear or angular, were as a rule extremely 
imperfect; and that the new theory of orientation of Greek 
temples rests on the false basis of a supposed Solar year ; for 
the Greek year, which determined the incidence of festivals 
on certain days of the month, was, as all scholars know who 
have studied the subject, a Lunar year, which had no 
sidereal connexion. 

There is a curious circular tower at the large Zimbabwe 
ruin, where Mr. Bent made excavations, which he compares 
with the noiiragliJt of Sardinia, with the pillars of Hierapolis, 
and with the sacred cone of Ashtoreth in Pheenioian temples. 


* Gen. X 2«S, r). 
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There is no evidence, however, of the worship of towers by 
the ancients, in which some followers of Biiaut still believe. 
The nouraijhs are hollow, and not, like the Zimbabwe tower, 
solid ; and it is unknown when or by whom they were 
built. The refuge towers of the Afghans might be quite os 
well compared. Nor is a tower the same thing as a pillar, 
such os Phoenician and Arab hermits (like those of India) 
used to ascend, long before St. Simon Stylites copied their 
custom. Nor, again, is it the same thing as the cones, found 
in Cypriote and other temples, w'hich the priests anointed 
at certain festivals. There are, indeed, several * altars ’ 
shown on Mr. Bent’s plans; but when wv i?)vcstigatc his 
descriptions, it appears that most of these are ‘ restorations,’ 
in accordance with Mr. Swan’s theories; that one is a 
‘ heap of rubbish ’ where the explorers ‘ fancied ’ there might 
have been an altar; and that the one remaining — which is 
not fully described — bore apparently no distinct marks of 
baring served such a pur]>ose. These theories are tliere- 
fore not much in advance of those of Herr Mauch, which the 
ezplorei'S condemn ; and the opinion of Holub, supported by 
the passages from early writers already mentioned, gives no 
doubt the true e.\planation— namely, that the buildings are 
forts to protect the mines. Mr. Bent compares the curious 
buildings in Malta called Hagiar Kein, which arc of unknown 
origin. They are built of very large masonry, quite different 
from that of Zimbabwe, and they differ entirely in pltin and 
details. An altar or table does, itideed, occur in this case, 
but it is unknown when or by whom the Hagiar Keni ruins 
were built. The fact that a buildir.g is rudely circular does 
not prove that it was a temple, without other evidence ; for 
the circle is the easiest of all forms for primitive man to 
describe, and circular plans belong to council-places, to bat- 
circles, and to fortresses, as well as to [daces of early 
worship. The rude plan of the Zimbabwes does not recall 
that of any known Phccnician or Asiatic temple, though at 
Mecca and elsewhere the Arabs have, from a remote period, 
worshipped in circles of menhirs. The natives were found 
still sacrificing at the great Zimbabwe by Herr Mauch in 
1871 ; but this was probably because it was an ancient place 
of royal sepulture, as already described, although Mr. Bent 
did not tight on any tombs still existing. 

From theory we turn, therefore, to consider the history of 
the region, the details of the principal site (Great Zimb^we), 
and cl^racter of the ornament, pottery, weapons, and 
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oUier sacb discoveries, all of which have primary importance 
ill judging of the probable history of the ruins. 

It is well known that as early as the second century (a.d.) 
the Yemenite merchants, at a tiiue when South Arabia was 
famous for its riches and its trade with Borne, India, and 
Africa, had reached the Zambesi mouths, and had begun to 
obtain gold from natives of the interior. Yet earlier 
Agatharcbides (about 140 b.c. ; see ‘ l)e Mare A?rythra?o,’ 102) 
speaks of the wealth of Arabia : of vases and utensils in 
gold and silver, beds and tripods of silver, ricli fnrniture, 
pillars plated with gold, doorway’s sot with precious stones, 
and ivory. The Arabs built stone towns, and even churcbes, 
before Muhammad’s time, and were early able to write ; for 
the popular impression that they were all nomads living in 
deserts is contradicted by the remains of their early great- 
ness (when they were bold traders by sea and land) and by 
the notices of classic writers. But it was not from Africa 
alone that they thus early obtained ivory and gold. The 
latter existed in all parts of ancient Asia, and the Indian 
trade brought to Yemen, in the fourth century of our era, 
not only gold and ivory, but amber, sapphires, pearls, per- 
fumes, cotton, and silk from China. 

By 35 A.i).,however,Kharabit,tho Yemenite king, possessed 
a long reach of the Kast African coast. The early Moslem 
writers of the iiiiilh and tontli centuries speak of Sofdlat 
eiVi JUhahab, ‘ The Lowlands of the Gold,’ being the settle- 
ment so called, on the coast south of the Pungwe River, 
where the Portuguese founded a town in 1505. When 
Vasco da Gama rounded the (.'ape and reached Natal in 
1497 A.0., he found Arab pilots in these waters, and the 
Portuguese found the inland regions of the Monomotapa 
monarch ruled by Arabs, or — as they called them, from 
knowledge of the race nearer home — by Moors. The treaty 
with this potentate ceded to Portugal the mines of gold, 
silver, and copper. Stations were created at Tete and other 
places further south, where annual fairs were held. Expe- 
ditions were organised to the mines, and in the Mazoe 
valley, north of Fort Salisbnry, have been found fragments 
of Nankin china, Venetian beads several centuries old, and 
other evidences of Portuguese trade and occupation. The 
natives were found digging shafts and galleries for the gold, 
which sometimes collapsed and buried the miners. Soon 
after the accession of Sebastian^ Francis Barreto commanded 
a warlike expedition to Zimboe in the interior, whence the 
native king fled. JJe made a forced tyeaty with the Mongas, 
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and ascended the Zambesi to Ohicovo in search of silrer 
mines, but was obliged to retreat without finding them, 
leaving a garrison of one hundred men, who were massacred. 
The natives are said, perlnips without real foundation, to luive 
been cannibals. Fiuall}*, in 1807-!>, the Portuguese crossed 
and recrossed Africa, from Mozambique to Angola and back, 
while the English were only just arriving at Cape Town. 
Such is the history of Maslionaland and of the Portuguese 
claims to its possession, and all the evidence which can be 
brought to bear historically on the question of the Zimbabwe 
ruins. 

The great Zimbabwe, which Mr. Bent explored and ex- 
cavated, contains buildings of various dates, some being quite 
recent native hranizd^. On the north side of an open valley, 
amid the swampy streams in the forest, rises a natural citadid 
of granite crags, approached by a narrow cleft on the south. 
Walls have been built Ixdweon these oxtraonliiiary boulders, 
which are 50 feet highland a strong circular wall rm the 
west completes the irregular eiielosure. The approaches 
have been carefully fortitied by narrow lanes and gates, and 
llie arrangements seem rather to jx>iritto an expe<*ted attack 
from the east. The walls are drystone, built in fairly regular 
courses of small granite blocks— granite being very heavy, 
arnl larger masonry, no doubt, therefore, impracticable. 
They are adorned in places with a simple herring-lxme c*r 
zigzag, due to slanting courses, which in effect recalls the 
favourite patterns adorning native carvel objects. Paii- 
tastic battlements and long stones havt* been set up on tlie 
tops of the walls, and small soapstom* pillars, surmounted 
with rudely carved eagles, wore ftmiid in. tlie excavations, 
apparently near the west %val!. 

There is a curious platform on the south side, and a group 
of carved stones, similar to some known in Arab countries, 
but more elaborate, w^as found. The masonry do^^s not in 
character resemble any of the undisputed remains of Phceni-- 
cian walling, but it is very like the stonework of the Arabs, 
who were much accustomed to drystone work. The eagle is 
so universally found in Western Asia as an ornamental 
device, that little can be concluded from its appearance in 
Zimbabwe. Mr. Bent compares an Egyptian example, but 
we might equally recall the magnificent eagle pillar of 
lioman times which still stands erect at Kara Kush in 
Armenia. It is, perhaps, not impossible that the larger so* 
called phallic pillars may have been symbols of the religion 
of tl^e bunders, for there are endless references in Greek and 
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Latin writers which show that the Arabs erected stones as 
emblems or objects of worship, as did many other ancient 
races, and this would point to a period previous to the era 
of Islam for the original setlleuiQut ; but if the traders were 
colonists, and not merely visitors, it does not follow that the 
Willis of the fortress, or the oval building to the south, are 
equally ancient, (dement appears to be used in floors and 
otherwise in the buildings, and this is usually an indication 
in the East that the building is not older than Roman times. 
No arches occur from which a judgement might be formed. 
They were not ne»;ded l»y the construction, and arches are 
not easily formed in drystone hnildings. 

In the valley towards the west a rough wall has been 
built, north and south, whicli may be modern ; and round 
foundations, 0 to lo f«‘et in diameter, constructed of granite 
blocks regnliirly laid, appear to have been the floors 
of lints of the ancient inliabitants, similar to those found at 
Miiri' O in the Transvaal. Finally, a gold-smelting furnace 
was discovered, close beneath tlie fortress, apparently oii the 
south. It was imnle of hai^l cmnent of powdered granite, 
with a chimney; and indications of the crushing and firing 
of the ore wcuv* observed. Tlien^ are old gold reefs and 
workings about twelve miles away, and this evidence shows 
no doubt the objtvt of erection of the f<»rtress, on its cliff 
oO feet above the valbw. 

(hi the south of the valley, yards south of the centre 
of the fortress, a still more notable building stood on gently 
rising gnmnd. If is a rude oval, 2^0 feet across its greatest 
length north-west and south-east, with a solid round tower 
tapering grailually, and about .’i2 feet high, placed within 
the main wall on tha south-east. The entrance is to the 
north, and was carefully fortified by inner traverses, and by 
a long narrow passage, formed by a thinner internal wall, 
passing round on the east to the tower. There are other 
irregular party walls within, which in arrangement recall 
the ki*aniz€ff of native fortifications, but which appear to be 
part of the original building. The main w^all is some 15 to 
30 feet high, and is 16 feet thick at the bottom, and «*> feet 
thick at the top. The whole is so clearly built for defensive 
purposes, with an outlook tower commanding a view down 
the valley to the east, that any other theory of explanation 
seems unnecessary. 

The description thus given applies to other ruins in the 
same region, always near the ancient gold workings. Similar 
lyaljs are known at the Tati gold fields to the north-west. 
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and stone fortifications of a ruder kind were discovered by 
Mr. Bent in MaiiicaluiiJ, further east. The plan of the 
Matindela ruin is even more irregular than that above 
described, with three naryow doors in the north-east walls, 
and another walled up, wiUi a loophole near it, on the west, 
where are the foundations of the stone huts of the settlement. 
The walls at Zimbabwe are not all equally well built, 'and 
were either repaired, or ilnished in a linrry. The s^ig^ag 
pattern on the walls occurs in several of those ruins, but is 
not a distinctive architectural feature. 

No inscriptions wore found, nor is there any reason why 
certain rock markings in Bechiianalaud, figured by Mr. Bent, 
should be regarded as letters. He figures on the same page 
the letters Aleph^ Sttd, Ftni, and the numeral of 

the Himyarite alphabet of about the Christian em. Why 
lie does so is not clear, nor why he calls this alphabet Proto- 
Arabian. It was the lak-r script of the Himyarites, which 
was not generally used in Anibia ; and it is not the original 
of either the Kufie or the modern Arabic, lx>th of which 
scripts were derived from early Aruinaie forms, fonnd north 
of the Hejaz. 

Other objects found in the ruins remain to be described. 
There is a little pillar, as to which Mr. Bent remarks that it 
has ‘ apparently a rei)i*eseixtalion of a winged sun on its side, 

* or perchance the winged Egyptian vulture, suggesting a 

* distinct Semitic influence.’ Unfortunately, the illustration 
is indistinct, as apparently is also the object, which may' 
be either a vulture or the sun. If it bo either, its discovery 
is very intei'esting, though how an Kg/i>tian comparison 
shows a Semitic influence it is diflicult to understand. The 
winged sun was an emblem used liy. Egyptians, by Phonii- 
cians, by the non-Semitic race of Syria anil Asia Minor, by 
the Assyrians, Babylonians, and Persians, and also by the 
Arabs, who borrowx*d their civilisatif)n from Meso|Hitamia. 
But, unfortunately, the oc< urriUice at Zimbabwe does not 
seem to be fully provial. 

The most interesting object funnd was a fragment of a 
soap-stone bowl, can'ed with rude representations of man and 
animals in high relief. Two of the beasts are zebras, accord- 
ing to Mr. Beiit, and two seem clearly to be baboons with 
long tails and well-marked hands. A very rough human 
figure, and a clumsy bird, divide the beasts, and a lion-^or 
other nondescript — faces the apes, with his back to the man* 
It is clear from the fauna portrayed that the bowl was not 
brought from Asia j and, though it is perlii^ superior to 
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the Bushman drawings, it is not unlike them in style. It is 
a libel on the Phoenicians to suppose that they would have 
produced such work : and they knew nothing of zebras or of 
the baboons of Bechuanaland. Tke work seems most likely 
to be native — perhaps under the influence of a civilised race ; 
and the art of making cotton was acquired in like manner 
from the Arabs by tho^ Mashona natives, in their better days, 
before the Matabelo destroj^ed their infant civilisation. 

Another bowl with two oxen is yet ruder in design. A 
third fragment with two human hands is unfortunately only 
a chip from a large bowl, and this is all of distinctive 
character that seems to have been found. The weapons — 
spear and arrowheads— re'semble, as Mr. Bent tells us, those 
HOW' in use among the natives. The bells — perhaps used for 
cattle — are like those on the Congo, as he also shows ; the 
ingot mould resembles those of natives far north of the 
Zimbesi. An uubarbed spear-head has a coating of gold. 
CidadoJi pottery from China, and IVrsian ware, also dis- 
tinguishable, seem clearly to mark the presence of Arab 
traders, resembling fragments found by Sir John Kirk, near 
the mediicval Arab settlement of Quilua, where the settlers 
came from the Persian CUilf. Must of these objects were 
exhibited at the Royal Socieh' on Mr. Bent’s return ; and 
while they indicate native civilisation, and the presence of 
the Arabs, they caniioi be said to show that the Phoenicians 
ever came to, or traded with, Zimbabwe. Those hardy 
manners sailed round Africa abotil 000 n.c., and visited the 
Gold Coast some centuries later from Carthage ; but we have 
no account of any inland settlements of the race, who 
bartered with the natives on the shores of the gr-^at conti- 
nent; and the tlunn-y of their presence in Mashoiialaud does 
not seem tu be better founded than the legend of Ophir and 
Queen Btdkis. 

From the past we turn our eyes again to the present to 
consider the reasons for the recent advance of white men into 
the interior, and the probable future of recent enterprise in 
Mashonaland and in tlie adjoining regions. The reasons 
why South Africa has gone ahead of late years arc not far 
to seek, and may be summed up under the three heads of 
restored public confidence, pressure of population both at 
home and in the Cape Colony, and the discovery of new sources 
of mineral wealth. Of the future success or failure of the 
commercial speculations newly started it is, perhaps, pi'ema- 
tore to express an opinion ; but of the increase of material 
prosperity whiph wUl result from a firm and just persis^nce 
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in tLe Im 2 >erial policy, which dates from 1884, there can be 
no lonper reasonable doubt. 

In 187(5 the attack on Seeoeoetii's mountain failed; the 
Transvaal was bankrupt, end in danger from native rebel- 
lions, In the following year it was annexed; but the 
adininistmtion was highly unpopuhir, and a rising followed, 
which, aided by the military errors and the pcditical vaeilla* 
tion of Great Britain, was successful. The Boers themselves 
Avere astonished by tlieir success and by the prestige they so 
suddenly attained. The result was that British influence 
fell to its lowest ebb, and only some few hundred English* 
jnen ventured to remain among the successful fanners, whose 
ignorance may be judged if tlie story be true that some of 
the j'ounger propostnl to ^charier a shij) and make an end 
‘ by taking London.’ It followed that the freebooters, who 
ranged beyond the undefined western border, took ct»urage 
once more to hurry Bechuanuhind, as in the earlier days of 
Livingstone. The siege of Montsiwa’s caj>ital, and the 
murders of Bethel and of Honey, were, however, too much 
for British patience, and thus Sir Charles Warren’s expedi- 
tion w*ent forth in full exj)eetation of war ; for Cape politicians 
had failed in their eflbrts at pacification, and the country 
generally appeared ripe for revolt against British rule. 

The relief of Montsiwa by a juilitary force had been 
pronounced impracticable. The ex 2 >edition was thwarted as 
far as i>ossiblo by the Cape l^irliaiiient, and failure was 
predicted by the Afiicamler i»arty and by the Boers alike. 
Vet a single year f»f bold and steadfast action, of deter- 
mination combined with just and peaceful intentions, elianged 
the whole aspect of affairs. Montsiwa was relieved. The 
brigands wlio had been treated as serious j)olitioians were 
seized, and one was tried as a common murderer. The 
chiefs of Bechuanaland hastemd to w^elcoine the British 
Special Commissioner; th*‘ bouiuhiry of the Tmnsvaal was 
beaconed off, and even Lobengula was friendly. A series 
of forts was built to protect the new Crown Colony ; the 
telegraph was carried yet further to Molopolole ; and the 
problem was solved without a single shot liaving been fired, 

Thus, in 1885, public confidence was restored ; the absurd 
{)re8tige of the Boers, wbo dared not even to iissist the im* 
prisoned Kiekirk, was destroyed, and when it became clear 
that they were afraid of Sir Charles Warren and of his 
cavalry force, the railway sprang at a single bound to Kim- 
berley, and soon after to Vrijburg, and a host of miners 
invaded Johannesburg, where the existence of gold was 
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already known, bo that President Kruger soon became unable 
to show his face in a town close to his own capital. 

Mr. Rhodes appears to claim that he was the author of 
this rapid change of scene. He Ikas forgotten, it seems, his 
prophecies of failure, which made him unpopular at the time 
in kiml)erley. Those who have read South African Blue- 
books of this date, and wlio are acquainted with Mr. J. 
Mackenzie’s - Austral Africa/*^ know that the change was 
due to the firmness of the British comma luler, and to the 
]»ublic opinion in the colony and at home, ci-eated by the old 
friend of the Bt'chuaiia chiefs — men who set their faces 
while Caj)e |K>liticians were counting votes. Mr. Rhodes 
lias profited by what was then clone, and has given expres- 
sion to a ])ublic opinion which was not formed by any action 
of the Cape Government. He has curried on the work ; but 
the Imperial policy was founded by the friends and pupils of 
.Sir Bartle Frere. The telt‘grai>h, which Sir Charles Warren 
advanced to Molopolole, Mr. Rhodes has carried to Fort 
Salisbury. The methods wliich secured Bechuanaland he 
has extended to countries north <d‘ the Transvaal ; but he 
has done so in tinu? of peace, and after the hollowness of 
Boer pretensions had been unmasked - not in the face of 
predicted and threiitoued war. Let the honours, therefore, 
be meted out according to desert. ^Vitllaut the expedition 
of the present policy ctuild never have been undertaken 
at all, TIa(i that iiiid<u*iaking been allowed its full scope, 
greater justice would have been done to the native tribes, 
and the develoiiement of Bechuanaland would have proceeded 
on sounder lines ; but as it is an iimnense stride in material 
prosperity has resulted from tiie bold assertion of law and order. 

The expansion of the whito ]nq>ulation of Soutli Africa 
within the last half-century has been very remarkable. In 
ls;>8 the Transvaal was unknown, and there were but three 
or four white missionaries, and a few early traders, in 
Bechuanaland. As long as it was possible for the Boer to 
trek, apparently without a limit, over a healthy and well- 
watered upland imsture, settled population seemed impossible; 
and the white man, like the Hottentot or the Bantu, lived as 
a pastoral iiouiad and hunter. But the bounds hare now 
been reached, and the fever bedt of the Zambesi is the natural 
limit. The Transvaal has no longer any ‘ hinder land ; * for 
it is circled round by regions under British law. The more 

♦ Aufaral Africa: Losing it or ruling it, I)y John Mackenzie. 
S vote. London^ ^ 
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unquiet spirits may venture to follow tbe terrible route of 
the former disastrous treh, northwards over the Zambesi, in 
search of the Promised Land of their true Israel, which they 
thought so neai‘ — a treJi* from which only some seventy 
families escaped to the Portuguese settlement of Angola, 
whence they now hold out inducements to their brothers of 
the South African Republic. But the more sober and 
prosperous among the Boer farmers are settling down. The 
riches of the l^unsraalers are steadily increasing. The 
Volksraad is able constantly to decree increased salaries. 
President Kruger and others have been to England, and 
know what the outer world is like, aud what is thought at 
home of the system of * apprentice ’ slaves. Bailwajs are 
piercing the stronghold of prejudice and ignorance; aud 
within a few years the Eurojieans must, by law, attain to 
votes. The days of Boer autocracy are numbered, and 
communication with the civilised world cannot but soften 
the ancient prejudices, and lead to a higher life Uian that of 
the primitive hunter in his wagon, ii’rki>tg like his Aryan 
ancestor on the Volga, feeding on dried deer's flesh, shooting 
natives, or (as is asserted to have been done) driving them in 
his plough. Pretoria is rapidly growing into a city, and 
Johannesburg consumes all the agricultural products that 
farms can grow, and employs all available labour and 
transport at pbenomenal prices. It cannot be long before 
this healthy and fertile region proclaims its union with the 
other possessions of Great Britain, nor < an the Free Shite, so 
surrounded, remain for ever a South African Belgium. 

Yet the population of South Africa is still incredibly 
small, and the huge farms, where they are ciipable of 
supporting a larger population, are obstacles in the way of 
increased density of j>opulation. In l:s7o the total population 
of the Cape Colony was still only 721,000, or less thgji 4 
souls per square mile. This included desert regions like tho 
Karoo; but Cape Town itself had but 4.>,0oO inhabitants, and 
other towns averaged only alx^ut 2,000 souls. The population 
of the Cape Colony, including the adjacent districts, is now 
stated in the * Statesman's Manual ’ to amount to 1 ,1 50,237, of 
whom 376,987 are of European origin. There is still, however, 
abundant room for more colonists, and fur native expansion 
also; and the restoration of confidence, coupled with the 
pressure of population at home, must lead to a marked increase 
in the proportion of British settlers, of whom less thin a 
century ago none had yet reached the Cape. 

Tho great bounds in prosperity in Son^i Africa have 
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however, so far, always sicconipanied the discovery of new 
sources of mineral wealth, leading to the sudden creation of 
large mining centres, and to the growth of agriculture and 
mechanical employment, and the making of railways to 
supply the miners* imi)erative needs. In every case solid 
results have been accompanied by wild speculation, and by 
the ruin of many companies and of enthusiastic individuals. 
It was so when, in 1852, the copper mine of Sprinbokfontein 
was found in Naniaqualand, and when a mania for copper 
companies was followed by financial collapse, though the 
original mine was worth o00,0U0/. a year to the colon}'. It 
was so when the * Star of South Africa ’ was sold for 1 1 ,000/., 
and the mines of Kimberley found by those who returned 
disappointed from the Vital lliver diamond washings. It 
has again been so at Johannesburg, since the gold was first 
found to exist in paying quantities. It may perhaps be so 
again in Masbonaland — if the experts are wrong. Colonisa- 
tion, to succeed, must be the spontaneous act of the masses, 
and cannot prosper when merely fostered by governments 
in an artificial manner. As long as public confidence is 
maintained, governments must follow, and not precede, the 
miner, the trader, and the fanner, who find their own way, 
and accept for themselves the risk of failure. Such coloni- 
sation will always be due to British energy, and not to the 
slow iiiciTase of the phlegmatic Dutch element. The value 
of the British vote is already lx*coming appreciable to Cape 
statesmen ; and wo hoar in consequence less of the old 
Africander cry, which \von elections when the voters wore 
mainly Africandor. 

The commercial jwospects of the South Africa Company 
dtqiend, as Mr. Khodos has stated, on the success of the gold 
prospectors. It is m»t supposed that dividends will accrue 
before 181)5, and not urged that the sale of Lobengula’s lands 
(by what title is unknown) can bring permanent income to 
the^r cofibrs. A military occupation of Mashonaland, which 
narrowly escaped disaster through starvation, has been fol- 
lowed by a sharp reduction in expenditure. The telegraph 
to Fort Salisbury is said to pay at present a dividend of 4 
per cent. ; but this naturally depends on the population 
remaining in the country. 

The model farming association under Van der Byl has not 
been a success ; for the leader died of fever, and after two 
years the younger men whom he led threw up their farms. 
The attempt to reach Mashonaland by the Fungwe faileA. Mr. 
Bent has described the ruins of this enterprise — coaches and 
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wai^oiis stranded aloujj tbe road where the beasts had fallen 
to the tsetse tiy.'* It was not only Mr. lihodes’s Cape cart 
which met with disaster, or the dozens of Scotch carts and 
ox wagons ivhich lie rotting on the veldt, to attest the 
collapse of Messrs. Heany and Johnson’s pioneer scheme. 
Crowds of poor speculators, who never reached their Eldorado, 
returned in despair, fever-stricken and starving, to the 
Portuguese settlerneiits, where the natives were forbidden to 
sell them provisions. 

A railway has been projected along this line, crossing 
mangrove swamps and rising 5,000 feet along its course. 
If it necessitates bridges, and tunnels blasted in tlie granite, 
Mr. Bent appears to be JustiBed in holding that it will be 
very expensive to build ; and that it will cost many human 
lives in the fever region is certain. The question remains 
whether it will become necessary, through the growth of the 
Mashojiu colon}*, or whether disapixjiuted miners and farmers 
will abandon this remote region before it is made. The 
route through Bechuanaland Is uinch longer, and difficulties 
would arise from want of water. Perhaps, after all, the first 
railway may go north along the valley of the Nylstroom 
from Pretoria, which will soon be a considerable tenninus. 

As regards the gold, which is at present the main attrac- 
tion to Mashonaland, there are many questions on which 
light will be shed by time. It is expected to pay a double 
profit, to the miner and to the South Africa Company ; and 
this in face of the heavy cost of tninsport, and the fact that 
small percentages in the ore only ])uy when large quantities 
can be crushed b}’ a few machines in constant usc-t The 
opinion of experts, Mr Bent says, is at pi-csent unfavourable, 
though owners of claims appear to bo nc»t dissatisfied. There 
is no doubt that all the great plateau is strewn with gold, 
though rarely iu paying quantities, such as are found, it 

* The ‘ fly ’ exists not only la re and bctw#3€n tlie 'J'ransvaal and 
Delagoa, but also along tlie Jiiiupof)o and tho Zambesi. It dLs:ip{>ears 
with the game, and when tliC busli is cleare<J, but is liable to redp]>car 
wlien the countiy relapses into a wild condition. 

t The Mashona gold fields were rediscovered in L^G7, The settle- 
ment of tlie South Africa Gold Fields Exploration (kunpawy at 3It. 
Hartley was cstiiblislied in 1870 by agreemeut with Lobeugula. 
Although the elevation is 3,000 feet above the sea, many hunters died 
of fever, in this vicinity, during the year of exploration. The speci- 
mens brought down and assayed in London averaged about 3 oz, per 
ton. (Fainas, op. c/L pp. 29-80, 88-50.) This would hardly bo a 
paying amount under present conditions. 
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would appear, at Tati.* But we have yet to learn how far 
the old miners worked out the reefs, and what is the pro- 
portion of iron pyrites, which it is always difficult to separate 
out. Mr. Rhodes states that there are 400 miles of reef, and 
that 00 miles of shafts have* been sunk ; that 15,000 
claims are registered ; and three companies started with a 
total caiiital of 150,000/. Those who have seen Barkley 
West since the days of its i)rosperity, and since Kimberley 
eclipsed the Vaal washings, reuiember how h'aiisicnt is 
sometimes the glory of a South African settlement, unless 
the source of wealth is constant and considerable. It is 
possible that the telegraph may be earned to Uganda, but it 
will not find there a thick population of miners to use it. 
Its maintenance, -Nvliore it crosses the path of the slave 
traders, would clearly be difficult; and it is not clear Low 
this project can put much money into the pockets of the 
Soutli Africa (.V)mpany. The proposed c^xtensioii to Wady 
Haifa may be regarded as a rhetorical flourish, and the 
necessity — when a sea cable already exists — is not very 
evident. 

If complioaticms with the Malabele and other natives are 
avoided by just treatment, and coiniuunicatioiis are improved, 
there yet remains the question of climate to be settled, t 
'I’he fevers which were due to a wet season, to starvation and 
intemperance, m»y perJiaps not occur when swamps have 
been drained, and wlien supplies arc better managed ; but so 
far the agricultural results have not been satisfactory, and 
the country ought, if it is to prosper, to depend on local 
cultivation. It caiinut be fed for ever, at a distance of more 

^ Tin? Tati region, wliich is naire accessible than Masliunaland, wiis 
fouiul in isTiii to contain ancient w()rkings for gold discovered by II. 
Hartley while limiting. Tr.cy extend over a di>tancc of about KO miles 
by 5 or 4 in width. The London and Limpopo Mining Company was 
formed in IStlH, and obtained leave from the ^latabelc to work them. 
The percentiige of gold nioged from 1 oz. to oz. per ton of quartz, flie 
average being about ;] oz. But though a crusher was sent up, and 
shads bUnk to a deptli of 50 fect, out of tlic thirty-five Australian miners 
who went up, only two or three remained in 1S71, The difficulties 
eiicountei*cd <*ire mainly due to the heavy cost of sepanUiou and 
trniis[)ort. (ISee Baines, op, ciu pp. 2 5.) 

f WJiere the elevation is le.s« than 2,000 feet above the sea, deadly 
fevers may be dreaded, in the W'ct season, in any of these regions. Even 
at Inyati, in the Matabcle country, a number of the missionaries died, in 
1869, at 4,000 feet elevation ; and the gold regions of Mt, Haitley and 
the Mazoc valley are certainly feverish. 
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tliau 800 miles from the Crown Colony, if clividemls are to 
be paid. There was wild dissatisfaction at Fort Salisbury 
when Mr. Bent first reached it, which was only appeased by 
the tardy appearance, among a starving people, of 400 
wagons from the south, travelling over almost impassable 
tracts, and dragged by the mere ghosts of oxen once strong 
to labour. Such a catastrophe as was then averted is still 
a source of future anxiety, if agriculture does not flourish ; 
and Mr. Rhodes has confessed that it is more difficult to 
occupy a new country than to conquer an old one. However 
much we may admire the spirit of the new advent un»/ the 
fortune of the South Africa Company still hangs in the 
balance; and however enthusiastic the public press may 
be, it depends on the discovery of gold in quantities 
sufficient to pay a double profit. Without such inducement, 
it is rendered certain by former experience that the new town- 
ships will be deserted as rai)idly they were filled up with 
speculators ; and nothing will remain but a government 
organisation and a sparse population of squatters, mainly 
from the Transvaal, who, nuless protected by a sufficient 
force, will be at the mercy of the Matabele army and of the 
king whoso salary is paid by the Company. 

The recent case of Uganda has shown that, thougli 
chartered companies are natural organisations fur British 
enterprise, and may for a time be very cheap to the nation 
at large, they do not free a government from res{M.)nsibility 
when things go wrong, Mr. Thompson, while ardently 
advocating the duty of retaining Uganda for the sak<? f>f tin* 
missions, and as a check on the slave trade, has honestly 
confessed that he sees little prospect (»f commercial value in 
a region where ivory has no future, and where fuu* or five 
trains in a year would su6ie*e to bring down all the ‘ rubber,’ 
over a railway of some 7o0 miles length, which it is seriously 
l>roposed to construct and to imiintaiii, in a country where 
gold is not yet known. It is sincerely to be hopetl that 
other responsibilities may not arise, through the diflicnlties 
encountered by the chartered company of South Africa. 

But, though the commercial prospects of this Company, 
and of others connected with it, may, on the evidence ut 
present available, be considered doubtful, the Bubstantial 
results of the Imperial policy, which at length prevails after 
having lung been held impracticable — and prevails because 
masses of enterprising pioneers have taken the matter into 
theii* own hands without waiting on the steps of a cautions 
home Government— cannot but be visible in the devclope* 
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meut of other regions which are less inaccessible than 
Mashonaland is at present. 

There are not Avanting those who think that the outcome 
of the mining speculation so fai**north will be to create what 
is called a ‘ boom,’ when, on the discovery of some paying 
reef, the shares of companies will suddenly rise, and the 
original adventurers will sell out, leaving the public to pay 
the cost of its enthusiastic belief in the wealth of these un- 
known regions. But should this be so, it will still remain a 
fact that the region north of the Transvaal is a British 
possession, and that the ideal free life in the bush, subject 
to no civilised law, bt'vond the (‘yes of humane men, .and 
without taxation, has at length become impossible south of 
tlie Zambesi. The drain of population has ceased, and the 
limit of healthy habitaliou has been reached. The population 
must settle down to civilised life; and the Transvaal, which 
has for nearly twenty years been a thorn in the side of the 
colony, will become a source of strength and a home for 
increasing population. Already it is tilling up, its towns 
are growing, and its farmers are becoming richer. The old 
fear of the Boer rifle has passed away, and the days of savage 
independence are numbered. This is perhaps the most 
certain outcome of the occupation of Mashonaland. Since 
the destruction of Zulu power and the reassertion of British 
supremacy in 18^1, the dangers which threatened the peace 
of South Africa have faded away and become remote. 

There is, however, still one military organisation which 
might give trouble for a time ; and a check by the Matabele 
might encourage the discontented native population of the 
Transvaal U) general revolt, such as was threatened after 
Isandula, and after the faihire at Secocoeni’s mountain. 
Unjust treatment might change the friendliness of the 
Bechnana to hith?r hostility, and lead them to desperate 
efforts, such as those of the Batlapiug against Sir Charles 
Warren in the earlj' dsiys of the fight at Litaku. It is to 
be hoped rather that such collisions will be avoided, and 
that the Zulu force may be aided to cross the Zambesi to a 
new home; for, thovigh the outcome of such struggles is 
always on the side of the men with guns, the disaster to the 
remote settlers, and the general misery and waste of human 
life which follow native outbreaks, become constantly more 
hateful to all the humane. We are prompt to denounce the 
cruelty of the Spaniards to the natives of America or to the 
brave O'uanchos of the (Canary Islands, and the outrages of 
the Porlugwese in the country of Monomotopn, pj the 
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craelty of the Boers to their slaves ; bat our own hands are 
not clean in the past ; and the slow starvation, the poison- 
ing of native tribes with brandy, and the robbery of their 
lands, under the B|)ocious elouk of agreements which are 
unlawful and void, are scarcely less a disgi-ace to British 
honour than the old massacres, or the slavery which was 
abolished little more than half a century ago. 

On the whole, however, the prospect in South Africa is 
more cheerful than that in any other part of the continent, 
because of tbo existence of wide regions fit for European life 
and for agriculture, with mineral wealth sufiicient to produce 
great consuming centres, Avhioh the fanner can feed. It is 
strange to look back only five years, and to lisleji in 
‘Austral Africa’ to wUat was then little more than a single 
voice, raised in favour of tin* lmp*rial policy, now associated 
with the name of a later convert — Jfr. liluvles. It was a time 
when the new Crown colony was regarded as an inciunbrance, 
to be handed over to the ( 'ape as sinm as possible. On the 
other hand, ilr. Mackenzie urged that English rule must 
extend to the Zambesi ; and to the Zambesi it extends a few 
years later. It is said that .all this progress would not have 
occurred if gold had not existed ; but gold had long l)eeu 
known and worked both in the Transvaal and at Tati, 
English capital would not have ventured into these ri'gious, 
and English miners would have feared to cross the border at 
Kimberley, if Montsiwa bad b».*en left a prey to the lawless 
outcasts of the no-mans-laud, wliere the boundary was still 
undefined; and if a strong man had not dared the lioers 
front the plains of the Bechuana colony. 
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Art. 11 , — 1 . Philibert Commerson, iiaturalUte voyageur. 
Etude biograph ique ; suivie d^un appendicc. Par PAtJL- 
Antoinr Cap. Paris : 1801. • 

2. Marfyrohge H Itiographie de CommereonyMedechuBotanute 
et Naiuraliste du Roi, au XVITFe si^rle* Par le Docteur 
P. B. DK Montessus. Cbalon-sur-Saonc : 1889. 

/^UR object ill these pages is to claim a very high place in 
^ scientific research for a naturalist who, by some unto- 
ward fate, did not live to reap the harvest of his labours, 
and who has, to a great extent, slipped out of the reineiii- 
hranee of his .successors. In England flie discoveries of 
('taptain (Viok and the ivorks of Sir Jo.sepli Banks naturally 
awakened more interest tlian the voyage of Bougainville and 
the vast collections of Philibert Commerson. There was 
some rivalry between the two expeditions. But in Europe, 
though personally but little known, Commerson was recog- 
nised as one of the first botanists of the age. He was the 
correspondent of Linmeus, the friend of Haller, the 
colleague of the elder and 3 'ounger Jussieu. No explorer 
of the globe ever conveyed to Europe so large a number of 
valuable plants, previously unknown ; and his herbarium, 
which was deposited in the Jardin dos Plantes, was of 
incredible richness. The Academie des Sciences paid him 
the unusual compliment of electing him spontaneously to its 
ranks ; yet even this reward of his efforts failed to reach 
him, for he harl expired at Mauritius, in the forty-fourth year 
of his age, some days before his election. Such is the man 
we desire to make known to our readers. 

Some time previous to the death of Louis XIV., at the 
commencement of the last century, one Michel de Commer- 
son, Cbatelain of the Seigneurie de Romans, near Chatillon- 
Ics-Dombes, in Burgundy, finding his revenue insufficient to 
support a life of idleness, wisely dropped the aristocratic 
particle ‘de,’ to which he was entitled, and, sinking all 
pretensions to nobility, settled down to practice as a notary 
in the neighbouring provincial town of Macon. Here he 
died in 1725, leaving five sons, the fourth of whom, 
Georges-Marie, also a notary, became the family lawyer of 
the Rrince de Dombes at Chatillon, where he married Jeanne- 
Marie Mazuyer, who bore him fourteen children. The 
second of these was Philibert, afterwards so accomplished as 
a naturalist, who was bom in the village of Cb&tillon on 
November 1727, and wgs therefore ft true, franc- 
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Bourgiiig;noii. Two of his brothers dying whilst yet infants^ 
Philibert was the eldest of fire small brothers when he 
began his eai-ly studies at Boui^-en-Iiresse, the chief town 
of the modern department of Ain. Here one of the pro- 
fessors, a Gre 3 ' Friar named Father Gamier, became 
interested in the pale-faced, delicate boy, and, taking him 
as a companion during his daily walks, instilled into his 
mind the first rudiments of botan\', a love of plants and 
natural history. It ma>' here be remarked that in, the 
principality of Les Dombes, where Philibert Coinmerson 
passed his holiday’s daring boyhood, are some thousands of 
fishponds, formed by damming np tbe numerous streams 
which intersect the district on the loft bank of the Saone; 
and from each of these ponds tlio water is let off erery third 
year, when tlie fish are caught and tht3 bed of tlie pond 
cultivated in succession. To his familiarity with the 
numerous species of fresh-water fish, thus frequently 
brought under his observation, may be attributed Oommer- 
Bon's subsequent skill as an ichthyologist ; wdiilst his facility 
in manipulating, preserving, and 4lrying certain fit specimens 
of the smaller fry, like plants, between sheets of coarse 
paper, first practised by him for scientific purposes, was 
evidently acquired during these erpcrience^ of childhood 
amidst the irrigation reservoirs of Les Dornbes. It needed 
onl^^ the sympathetic direction of Father (faniicr to kindle 
the sj^ark of innate genius within tlie breast of his young 
companion, and to render tbe pursuit of botany and zoologj^ 
an irresistible vocation for Pliilibert C’ommersoru 

Two years having been spent at Bonrg, (’ommerson was 
transferred to tlio Benedictine college of the Abbey at 
Cluny, near Macon, about 1712, in order to be prepared for 
the legal profession ; but the scientific authors, to which 
the fine library of the Abbe}" gave him access, had a far 
greater attraction than codes and pandects for his lively 
imagination ; whilst swimming or fishing in the Saone, and 
hunting for plants and fossils over the Cote d’Or, w"cre far 
more to his taste than poring over books on jurispradence. 
The elder C*oinmerson, on becoming aware of his son’s 
distaste for the bar, and his marked aptitude for medicine 
and natnral science, prudently allowed the young man to 
proceed to the University of Montpellier to read for a medi- 
cal degree, in 1747, when he was about twenty years old* 
It was at Cluny that Commerson commenced bis lifelong 
and intimate friendship with M. Vachier, to whose care we 
9we thp preservation of most of the letters aifd manuscript 
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remains of the gi'eat naturalist now in the library of the 
Academy at Mucon. 

Commerson was one of those enthusiastic souls in whom 
what with ordinary folk is but ’a simple taste becomes an 
engrossing passion. Zealous both at work and at play, 
whatever he engaged in was carried out regardless of con- 
sequences, so that even his games, os we are told, Wei’S 
violent and excessive. He ivas, however, amenable to 
reason, and, having settled down to study, read hard for 
his degree. He had alreatly oommcnc«‘d tlie formation of 
an herharinm, and was determined that, at all cost, it should 
surpass in numbers and completeness all herbaria in exist- 
ence. In order to accomplish this design and to enrich his 
collection nothing was too sacred, no obstacle or difficulty 
too great to be overcome. He was, consequently, at war with 
the professors and as often in hot water with the gardeners, 
whose premises he invaded, and with the farmers, whose 
plantations he ravaged. 

After taking his degree as doctor of medicine, Commerson 
remained four years at Montpellier, before returning to his 
home at Chutillon, hotnnising with indefatigable energ)’ in 
the t'evennes, in the Pyrenees, in the Alps, in Provence, and 
on tlie littoral of the Mediterninean. Tlie knowledge ac- 
quired by such zeal and industry soon marked out Com- 
inerson as a naturalist of exceptional tiilent and experience 
thronghout Europe. Professor (ionan made him known to 
Tiinnnnis, who was then engaged in arranging the museum 
of Queen Louisa Ulrica, the sister of Frederick the Great, 
at her palace of Dronningholtn, near Stockholm. At the 
request of the great Dioseorides of the North, Commerson 
iindertook the task of describing the fishes of the Mediterra- 
nean, and his labours resulted in a most complete ichthyology, 
which procured handsome presents and compliments from 
the Queen of Sweden, and, what was of more value, tlie 
recognition and friendship of Linutcus for the young doctor 
of Montpellier. 

Liunmns, in his ‘ Critioa Botauica,’ * published some years 
previously at Leyden (1 737), had eulogised that enthusiasm 
by which all true votaries of science had ever been distin- 
guished. This treatise made a profound impression on 
Philibert Commerson, who, above all, was able to appreciate 

** Carol! LinnicI Critica Botanica (Lugduni Bntavorum, 1737). 
Soo Gilibert's 4th edition of 1787, vol. iii. ‘ Fundamentomm Botani- 
mrum Pars Sertindn,’ p. 429 tt stq. .. 
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the sedacin^ fascination of botany, and following up this 
line of thought, he employed his rare moments of leisure 
in drawing up a complete list of all botanists who had 
suffered in the pursuit of* their calling, which he entitled 
‘ Le Martyrologe de la Botaniquo,’ and he wrote to one of 
his friends that doubtless on some future day he would 
himself figure in the same glorious roll of names. This 
early work by Coramerson never appears to have been 
actually published, and although mentioned by his several 
biographers, including Lalaiide, even the manuscript of it 
seems to liave been lost. The author was, iiuloed, very soon 
to have an agonising foretaste of the pains which accom- 
pany martyrdom in the inten^st of science, which he thus 
describes in a letter to his friend Louis CJerard, dated 
CluUillon, November 18, 1756 : — 

‘Nothing less than the catastrophe whicli liaslnTrilleu me would have 
so long delayed the fulfilment of my promises and the assurance of my 
friendship. 1 have spent the four months which have jwssed since iny 
botanislng tour on the Al{)s in all the horr(»rs of the apprehension of 
hydrophobia. It is, indeed, quite true, my tlear friend, that I have 
undergone the preliminary symptoms of that disease. After having 
celebrated the MartyroU»gy of botany, it now happened that I was 
myself to find a place therein, inU nsified by sufferings which perhaps 
no other botanisi has previously experienced. You willremombet that 
I wrote to you from Mont Jura th.'it ! intended to goto Saleve,* then 
to cross Savoy, and finally to stop at the Grande Chartreuse. Having 
left my comrade at Geneva, I carried out my plans literally, and arTive<i 
at the end of my journey witli all ilie satisfaction 1 could have ex- 
pected ; but a most terrible adventure was aw'aiting me. My dog 
(my poor Crispin) fell into a swarm of bees, and in a moment was 
pierced by a thousand stings. Going rabid wdih jjain, be vented the 
first fury of his nwlness on three brothers of the Grande Cfaartreiwi% 
and ou five or six other persons outride the convent. Doubtlesa he 
would hare attacked a greater nuuil>er of people had 1 not immediately 
beaten him down. Although I wxs not one of those bitten, my con- 
dition was not better ; for, 'uy the same lutality, just l^cfore his ra))U!S 
bad declared itself, my dog bad licked a froslt wound which 1 had on 
my leg, so that I was infected as well as Uic others with the venomoun 
saliva of the animal, and, consequently, exposed to the same rii^ks. 
My immunity was short I was very soon obliged to open my eyes to 
the strange syroptoms which supervened. The awful dreams and 
insomnia which were the preludes miglut 1)e coniddered as the natnnil 
consequences of apprehension ; btUt the commencement of the horror 
for drm, convulsive movements in the muscles of the throat, eyes 
and an insupportable palpitation, with {Hiin and inflammation 

^ I.fe Grand Sali^ve is the groat limestone range of mouniaitiH so 
consppttous in all views from Genera, • 
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about the cicatrised wound, were phenomena too independent of the 
imagination to be mistakeable. I then bethought myself of mercury, 
tlio only remedy against hydrophobia which can be trusted ; but, con- 
sidering that I had not enoiigli time topikt in practice tlic precautionary 
measures preliminary to its external application, I had immediate 
recourse to such internal mercurial preparations as Aquila alba and 
mineral turbith, mixed with the pulp of tamarinds in the manner of the 
tlieriac. The success was at once percept i I de, althougli imj>erfect — that 
is to sny, the alarming symptoms were suspended, but only for four or 
five weeks, after which they recommenced with even more violence. 

1 again checked them by the same means so as to gain time, after 
wiiich, to confirm the g<^o<l 1 added baths and frictions, with 

Ncupolitiin ointment on tlie extromitios. The jityalism Avhich ap- 
jicared marked the (JiKj‘*h of my cure, and, in fact, since then (it is 
about si^ weeks) I Jiavc not had tlic least recurrence of my past 
illness, and I begin to believ'c ibat 1 have at last been victorious.’ 

Tn tin? same letter lie tells his friend that his correspon- 
dence with Baron Haller was in full swing, but that his 
intorconrso with Linnanis liad been rendered impracticable 
]>y the war. The Seven Years’ War had commenced 
in the previous year. 

Oommerson, however, did not escape quite so soon as he 
anticipated from the effects of his encounter with the dog. 
In the following April he again writes to Gerard : — 

* It in, indeed, true ihat 1 have lad n hard fight against a third attack 
of rallied, Imt so far that is now ended, and wo will say no more about 
It. , . . (live me news of Idnn.Tua, aiul let him know of my tvork and 
adventures if you tliiiik they can interest him. I think they should. 
I arn sure that, poor devil ns 1 am, he would have done me the honour 
fif according me a paragrajih*' in his Martyrology had I succumbed to 
the hydropliobia. Do 1 deserve it less because I am alive ? However 
it may bo, I congratulate myself on having saved my life at the 
expense even of posthumous fame.’ 

These references exemplify how continually the botanist 
was harping in his mind on the subject of scientific mar- 
tyrdom. Tn the same letter he mentions that he had come 
to Dijon to lake his inscription m ilroit ; he had already 
received his degree of F.M., which he says he had found 
most useful whilst travelling, as an introduction to useful 
acquaintances. He was fortunate in finding at Dijon a 
certain Monsieur de Boost, an official of the States of Bur- 
gundy, who possessed a fine garden, with glass-houses full 

* In the fourth editiou of the ‘ Philosophica Botanies * Dr* Giliber 
accords one line and a half to Commerfion’s scientific martyrdom 

* Commersonius noster ex itinerum diuturnorum sequelis juvenia 
adhuc in India occnbiiit/ 
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of exotics, and a magnificent library, all of which he placed 
at the disposal of Comrnerson, and, in fact, as the botanist 
tells Gerard, this gentleman wished to act towards him the 
same part that the mufiificent councillor of Amsterdam, 
George Clifford, took as regards Linnams, at Hartomnip, 
•which had led to the publication of the * Museum, Viri- 
‘ dariiim and Hortiis Cliffortianus * (17ol-3r). 

Haring thoroughly explored Savoy, Commerson made a 
journey to the neighbouring mountains of Switzerland, 
whore he made the personal acquaintance of Baron Haller, 
with whom he had for some tinm b4*en in eoirespondence. 
Whilst at (Jeneva he went to see Voltaire, then in his sixty- 
third year, who made him a flattering offer: — 

is for ilic same ron^son that I Itavt' r.ovtT been one of Vultair«*'« 
f»artipa?:s. Nature, as one of liis critics observed, has bestowed 
all on In'? intclltct, but nothing on hi.s heart. Wheii I rend hh 
finest works I «iid to myself, in onler to prevent my blind admiration, 
be who has written such splendid passages the .same who has had the 
baseness to sell them to twenty different publishers. . . . This mag- 
nificent genius in the republic t»f letters is a ruscfil in society. 

... I saw liim, as you have probably gtiessed, when travelling at 
Geneva; I found in his physicgmmiy the fire of Prometheus and the 
air of a sharper. It was, doviblless. to the flattering Tccominenda- 
tions of my friends that I owe the dhiinguidied reception I met with 
ond the offer he made to me of his ^ecrolary4iip with twenty louis for 
Pillary and a seat at his table. Wiih</Ut taking into account tlie retii 
or opprirent honour of this appointment, you can iraoginc )»ow, to 
mj'self, this ivould seem comparable to the galleys: and you will not 
be surprised to learn tliat I did not he«itate for an instant fo decline 
the post with thanks. Imagine the tstnl r^f one of the damneth a shade 
wandering on the banks of the Sryx, whom it would be necessary to 
ffdlow everywhere, and to wiite out even his nocturna] terrors: for I 
may as well tell you that this aune nobhnnan even now has a fear of 
the devil, and that he rliymes indifferently in hoj'ies of somehow con- 
ciliating his mercy by the effects of juevenient grace. Leaving 
all this aside, nothing can j^os^ibly be nion! attractive than his 
house *‘Les Dtlices,'* as he is plea<^^d to call it. Imagine a pleasant 
villa of handsome exterior, situated in a country (>f the most inviting 
aspect, at about half a mile from Geneva, w'hich is visible in the 
middle distance, framed amidst pictnrpsrjiie scenery. Add to tliis the 
view over a greater part of the lake, of ilie lih6ric issuing from it and 
uniting a short distance below with the Arvo, of the Pays de Vaud, 
which ip the heart of Switzerland, of the fort de TEcluse, one of the 
keys of France, avhilst stretched around is a screeu of mountains 
beyond all, pleasantly bounding tlu* view without fatiguing llie 
sight by too icrreat an extent, and you will Ih) able to form ai>me idea or 
the truly delightful manor of Voltaire; but this will not l)e ail if you 
scan the scene with the eye of a naturalist. Hero is Mount Jura, there 
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the Salrve; tlicro are tlic glaciers of Savoy, which you can distiiiguihli 
ttt the extremity of your horizon. Each step that you take in going 
there offers you something novel. When you have arrived there you 
feel yourself altogetlier incapable of talking in all the objects ivliich 
overwhelm you by their multitude. Yo^ could believe yourself trans- 
ported into another world.’ 

After these botanical wanderings, Cummerson settled 
down for sonjc time at Chatillon, his native home, on the 
banks of the Cbalaronue, which stream, rising from the 
li'rgest of the thousand small lakes of Les Dombes, that of 
the (Jrand Birienx (some •>!(> hectares in area), falls into 
the Saone, near Thoissey. Here, between intervals of 
botnnising over all tbe mountains within his horizon, he 
cultivated a modc?st garden, where he found correspondents, 
who supplied him with seeds and i>lants. He tells Gerard 
that he has ^ two in Paris (independently of M. de Jussieu), 

* one (but an cxcelleiit one) at Itunen, two in the Pyrenees, 

‘ one at Geneva, one at the Grande Chartreuse, one at Lyons, 

^ one at liourg, one nt Dijon, but, as yet, none at Mont- 
^ pellier, for,’ he adds, ‘ »Sauvages has not hitherto been 

* expelled from the Jardin du Roy.’ 

He pays a characteristic tribute to the memory of his 
friend Reaumur, the celebrated entomologist (after whom 
the theruiometric scale was named), whose death he had 
just heard of 

‘licaumur, Tillustrc Ih-auiuur, vient dv [Ki-ir d une chute (pn lui 
n fait tomlnr t-n suppuration lea prtiia internes tie la teste. 

Voiia Jes pauvres inaoctes devenns orphelins pour longtems, car nous 
uutres Fanna'isios nous nu soinnics (juc des enipalciirs inipitoyables ; 
iiiais Ih’auinur Hoit lour jM'-re, leur accoucheur, leur uoumcier, Icur 
Mercurc, leur truchement, Jeur tout.’ 

Ill the same letter he writes with regard to M. Antoine 
de Jussieu (the elder of the two famous brothers), who was 
in charge of the royal gardens at Paris, and the young 
astronomer Lalando, his own junior by at least five years, us 
follows ; — 

*I revert to the subject of M. de Jussieu, who well deserves a 
.‘special notice to himself. 1 had always been ambitious to be in touch 
witli him. 1 do not know who rendered me the great kindness of 
mentioning ino to liim. He has acccptiil me as graciously as possible 
as one of his correspondents, but age weighs on him heavily, and bo 
writes \\ ith difficulty. As I had net reckoned on that, and had a 
thousand questions to ask him, I had recourse to the following method: 

I make use of a correspondent of niy own, who asks him my questions 
by word of mouth, and who takes down his verbal answers with a pen* 
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It is M. (le Lalaiulo, nn academician, my compatriot, wlio, ^vliiLst 
staying this summer at Bourg, bis native place, came here to pay me a 
visit, and, as he said, to formally request the honour of my friendship. 
1 made him a proselyte to botany on the spot, and, as it turns out, a 
useful friend, since he has become, on my account, the priestess of the 
Parisian oracle (Jussieu). 1 regard, in truth, all the responses thus 
uttered us the nec phis ultra of certainty, principally in synonyms ; 
for the s}^steinatic part is not yet understood at Paris.’ (Referring to 
the Linna'an system.! 

Amongst others of his correspondents at this period bo men- 
tions Schniield, Bernard, Gesiier, La Tourette, and Rosier. 
In 1758 we find mention made of a literary society which 
Lalande had established at Boiirg and which Comraerson 
had been asked to join : ^ Je repond is quo j’etois de Pordrt? 
‘ des infiniment petits et que ma Minerve toute rustiquo iie 
* figuroit jamais parnii eux, a meins qn’on ne la init en 
‘ service dans la classe cles pensionnes ; cela fut pris pour 
‘ une ironie.* He did not admire these provincial societies ; 
he had seen, he says, a whole meeting of the Royal Society of 
Sciences at Monti>eIlier occnipied in discussing the history 
of a man who had been hanged. That our botanist did 
not spare himself in personal exertion is evident, although 
he lOccuses himself of idleness. 

Without any other object than that of increasing his 
herbarium and his knowledge of plants, he underwent the 
most adventurous experiences and exposed himself often to 
serious dangers. One day, slates M. Cap, like Absalom, he 
hung suspended by his hair in a tree or thicket above a 
torrent, and could only escape by cutting the locks and 
falling into the stream at the risk of drowning. The 
slightest clue to a botanic garden, a rich herbarium, or 
merely a simple but new plant, sufliced to start him off on a 
journey of discovery, lie hunted uj), after u long search, 
and discovered at a cheinisCs shop in a small town of 
Auvergne, the herbarium of the botanist Charles,* a doctor 
of Gannat, who bad accompanied Tournefort in his travels 
through the Levant. He succeeded in obtaining the dupli- 
cates which he classified, and which, at the present day, 
form a portion of the collection lie bequeathed to the national 
museum. 

In the summer of 1758 onr jiaturalist was still iu the 
Cbarolais, staying either by the thermal springs of Bourbon- 

♦ The boUmiflit Hlharles* is probably M. Aubriet (‘do Chalons’), 
who accompanied Toumefoit as draughti^inan. 
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Lancy or at Toulon-sur-Arroux, where one of his near rela- 
tions was cure. From this place he prosecuted his botanical 
researches throughout that part of Burgundy, and explored 
the more distant hills and valleys of Franche-Comt(5. At 
this time his correspondence with Lalande and the younger 
(Bernard) de Jussieu was voluminous. These two savants 
did not cease from their endeavours from this period to 
induce the young provincial botanist to come to Paris — the 
only theatre for the proi>er developeiuent and recognition of 
so great a talent. Of Commerson’s downright h^d, prac- 
tical work at this time of his life Lalande has given us some 
slight idea : — 

‘ Among ibe works whitjli I have lioard him speak of, he had made 
A dissertation entitled Le Martyrologe de la Botanique/' in which he 
cammeinorated all tlie authors who hud died of exhaustion or from 
accidents incurred during their zealous pursuit of natural history. 
Theiiceforth I foresaw that the hit-torian of the martyrs for the cause 
of science would some day augment their nuuihcT, especially when I 
saw liim, evefl in his own province, without necessity, without emula- 
tion, without “ociety or assistance, j»{iss ciitirc weeks, days and nights, 
without intemji^sion, witliout sletji or rot, wholly deA'Oled to his 
hotiinical researcho'', to the examination and tlic arrangement of the 
treasures which his excursions had procured for him, or which his 
corrcsjHJudcuce had ucfjiiired for him. He has been knowm to spit 
blood after several weeks of such continued labour. He was often 
found with his lamp alight hmg .after sunrise, so occupied that Ite had 
not perceived the daw'u of dayliglit.’ 

No wonder, therefore, that weedcs of exposure under the 
trying heat of Central France during this summer brought 
on a severe attack of tertian fever, wliieb put a temporary 
check to his ardour and led to unforeseen consequences; for, 
during the i>eriod of his enforced idleness whilst convales- 
cent, the invalid was thrown into the frequent society of an 
honourable proviiieial family, that of M. Jean Beau, notary 
of Genouilly. In a daughter of this family Commerson 
discovered such rare merits of mind and features that they 
must bo described in his own words to his friend Gerard in 
a letter dated Octol>cr 2o, 1758 : — 

* You will doubtless recur agsiln to tlic .subject of Charolais, so often 
referred to, if I do not allude to it myself. AVell, you must know 
that, for the first time, whilst searching for plants in this neighbour- 
hood, I Lave found a sensitive plant w'hich I am on the point of intro- 
ducing, not into my herbarium, but into tlio nuptial bed. If I thus 
take you into my confidence, it is because I believe you will be par- 
ticularly interested in knowing that I hope to revive in her another 
Merian, another Pacier* She is in fact a philosophical young lady, 
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just of ago, who, by u happy concurrence, jK)SdcSrC*s all the atiUiges 
of good looks, plenty of wit, anti good education, and wljose lea^t merit 
consists in having be.^ides a small fortune of 40,000 (livres?), the 
greater portion of which >he is in possession of iu>w. 1 do not believe 
that I shall have to change iny habits wlien united to lier, because 1 
am sure of lier partaking in all niy tastes. I h«ve already inspired 
her with a decided love for natural history, and our promenades nave, 
in fact, become logular botanical explorations. Among so many claims 
to establish myself liere, this last is perhaps the strongest of all, I 
cannot be responsible for the march of events, but il‘ I may count on 
what is most probable, this business is so far progressed that it may be 
brought to a conclusion not Liter thau next Advent or the commeace- 
lucutofthe carnival. In all that I have just been telling you, do not 
think that lovo has raised ii»y enthxisiasm ; it needed such an attrac- 
tion to make me travel forty le.igues every time 1 came to see licr, aiuL 
ill fact, to cause me to renounce Ovid's c*vlt ba me vita dedu ct.' * 

It Avas not, however, until I7ii0 that Commersoii was 
manned to Mademoiselle Antoinette- Vivante Beau, at Touloii- 
sur-Arroux. Tliis union, short as it unhappily proved to be, 
whilst it lasted was most liajjpy. In 1702, on April ItL the 
junug wife died, after giving birth to a son, Aniie-Fnuiyois 
Archaiubaull, who lived to survive his father by many a 
Igng year. The inconsolable husband devoted himself iiuw 
wholly to science, but never ceased to preserve in his meinury 
the image of his lost wife. He thus wTites to his friend 
Bernard, the councillor of Bourg, who had also, apparently, 
just suffered a similar loss : — 

‘Ah, dear friend, if the same tastes ha'vc united us, the same mis- 
fortunes al«» viif'it us. Like }ou I have lost the mo^t ten ier, th<' nio.^t 
virtuous of wives, and I only cxi^t t->-day by the memorv («f her having 
belonged lo me. Pardon, my dear friend, if in making yf*u j>artake (*f 
my own grictT renew all of yours. I seek in vain some consolation 
and thus forge t liow you are afllieted in like manner. 

“Kt Jacryma: deerunt ocuiis et verba ]>alab^, 

Cor strictum gelido frigoro seiuf^er erit/’ 

Mcuiitime, do not coii.^c to recognise in the most desolate of all men, 

* Your true friend, 

‘ riJiLiiitirr 

The botanist, many years afterwards, dedicated to the 
memory of his wife, under the name of the ‘ Pulcheria 
‘ Commersonia,’ a new genus. The word ' Vulchcria ^ is a 
fanciful translation of his wife's maiden name, which was 
* Beau/ According to Lalande the fruit of this plant en« 

* See Ovfd, ‘ Trifctia/ il 168. ‘ Quas sinon esset, ccelebs te 

vita deoeret/ Referring to Ltvia, the wife of the emperor, ‘ If she 
were not tby wife, a bachelor’s life would become you.’ 
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closes two kernels united in the shape of two hearts. It was 
at once an ingenious emblem and a touching souvenir of 
his undying affection.* 

After the death of his wife, Commerson found his life at 
Toulon intolerable, and as his little boy was taken charge of 
by his maternal uncle, M. le cure Beau, after two years of 
medical practice at Toulon, the father was induced to leave 
Burgundy and the banks of the Loire for Paris, the attrac- 
tive centre of all intellectual society in France, and, intro- 
duced by Lalande and Bernard de Jussieu, lie quickly gained 
the position he merited in the republic of letters, and was 
admitted within the inner circle of savants^ by whom he 
was welcomed with every consideration. Unfortunately his 
brother-in-law, who seems to have been of a most austere 
disposition, did not approve of the widower entering Parisian 
society. It is curious tliat no correspondence of Commerson 
during tlie three following j'cars, 17t>'2 1765, has fallen into 
the hands of his biographers, but they state that, after 
practising as a doctor at Toulon-sur-Arroux until 1764, he 
proceeded to Paris, where he constantly resided with his 
friend M. Vachior, at the Hotel des Chiens in the Rue du 
Mail, ‘attenant la Plae^? des Victoires.’ From a letter, 
dated November 9, 1765, we learn that the guardian of his 


• Thi't plant h mentioned in a letter from the botanist to M. Beau, 
dated <SV, U 1- jVaier^ 1771 : ‘ Fn Grand et 

Bel arbre, L’hotnnie des foit-rs, Qni sc Jait Distinguer de fort Loin Et 
Qni Dans I-rfi liigueur des Tennes jx^rte plus de Hears Et Eiisuite de 
fniits Qifil n*a de A-uilles, f>uisijue La j>lii{»art oe ces Dcraierea 
TaUlMCS En coeur sent Henries (chose fort singuliere) a Double ct a 
Triple Bur riiaque Itevers, cet arbro. l>is-je, Est celui sur Le (Juel j*ai 
Grave Deux noms faits pour ne se sejarer jamais, Ce nouveau Genre 
ft’appeliera PulchtHa Commersoftia, JVn vais chercher Le Dessln 
pour vous L’Envoycr, mais conservez-Le moi corame suite de meg 
collections.* From this account M. A. Frnnchet judged that this 
Pttirheria might bo a forest tree of l^>iirl>on, but he has searched both 
the herl>ariuni of Commerson and the botanist’s * Iconographio * with- 
out discovering any trace of the genus thus named. As Commerson 
had just returned from Madagascar, M. Franchet now thinks it pos- 
sible that the Po^ycariUa ph^Uanihouhs (Lamarck), which originally 
was named Commeiwaie, may be identical with the Pukhena, now 
apparently unknown to science, although this plant is a shrub and not 
a ^eat forest tree as wo might V>e led to imagine by the text. The 
Howers of this plant are pn)duced in the sinus of a heart-shaped leaf, 
thus agreeing with (Toznmerson’s w'ords. We are indebted to Sir 
Joseph Hooker end Mr. Ilemsley, of Kew, for this identification, which 
W'as suggested by M. A. Francbet, of the Jardin des Plantes. 
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son, the cure of Toulon, had been reproaching' him with his 
life in I^ris, and the devoted natondist, dead to all bat his 
lore for science and for his infant boy, is most indignant. 

In October, 17G6, Commersou, deeply immersed in his 
studies, was agreeably surprised at being oflFered by the 
Duke de rrasliii, at that time Minister of Marine, the post 
of botsiiust and uatuRklist- to Uoagaiuville’s expedition of 
circiimnavi^tion, then in course of organisation at Kantes 
and Rochefort, haring been brought to the notice of the 
minister by his advisers, Poissounier and the Abbe 
Lachapelle of the Academy of Sciences. He had two months* 
time granted to make his preparations, and then received 
orders to repair on board his Majesty’s frigate {flute), the 
‘ Etoile,’ which was fitting out at Rochefort, under the com- 
mand of M. Chosnard de la CSirandais, capitainc de brulot. 

Ooniinerson, as before noticed, was not only a botanist, but 
had studied niineralogv in addition to zoology; consequently 
he was not a little proud of his title, ‘ Botaniste et Natnra- 
‘ listo dti lioi.’ ‘ e’e titre.’ he writes, ‘ me donne u mon 
‘ retotir le droit (rexeroer la luodecincii Paris, sans y prendre 
‘ de nouveau X grades, aiusi quo tous les otiungt*rs y sout 
‘ somnis. Ajontez a cela que le titre de botariiste dn Roi, 
‘ qui n’a tHe accord*'* quVi donx on (rois savnnU, a toujours 
‘ comport** quelque pension, et que j'espere bien m’eu 
‘ prevaloir un jour. Quant li celui de naturaliste, e’est line 
‘ distinction que nul n’a eii(*ore obtenue que inoi.’ 

The first duty C*>tnmersoii was required by the minister to 
perform was the drawing op a report regarding the class 
of observations on natural lustory whiidi he pro|>o8e<i should 
be carried out during th*‘ fortiicuming expedition. As his 
friends and relations were questioning him as to what he was 
about to do in the South Stras, Commersou circulated among 
them a duplicate of the jjn'cis which lie hud prepared and 
forwarded to the Duke do Praslin. Uinler the title of 
‘ Sommaire d’obscrvations d’histoire naturelle, presents au 
‘ ministre qui, ii I’occasion du voyage autour du moude par 
‘ M. de Bougainville, dcniandait uue notice des observations 
‘ *1®’/ pourrait. faire un naturaliste,’ ho gave a succinct view 
of what he projected as praeticabl*', classifying them in the 
following order, viz.: The three kingdoms of nature, 
animal, vegetable, and mineral, to which he added a fourth 
class of physical and meteorological observations as being 
necessary. Curiously enough, under the heading * Quadra- 
* pMes,' he commences 
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^ La classc doa qnadrupedes ^tant aubordonnce k Thomme, cet ^tre 
prodmincDt doit partout a'ottirer lea premiers regards du voyageur' 
naturaliste. ... La premiere nuance apr^B Thorntne eat celle des 
nnimaux antbropomorplies ou singes u figure hurnaine, dont il serait 
fort a desiror do connattre toutos Ics s<irica, parce qu’elles ^'tablissent 
\n\ passage insensible de rbomnic aux quadrupedcs.* 

Here, surely, we have an indication of our modem theory 
of evolution suffffcsted by this worthy predecessor of Darwin 
and Wallace. 

i)n the eve of his deparliirc from Paris to join his ship at 
her point of departure Commerson signed his will, which 
was made public after his death, and considered so remark- 
able that it was printed and published. This singular docu- 
ment is signed on December 14, 1766, with a postscript 
dated the follo^ving day, when he was actually starting on 
his journey. It maybe noted that he was then somethirty-iiihe 
years of age. Several of the more remarkable clauses in this 
will are particularly interesting to us. For instance, we find 
that the original principle of the well-known Montyon 
prizes, established subsequently in 1782, had been precon- 
ceived and practically worked out by Philibert Commerson 
at least sixteen years previously. The naturalist proposed 
to endow as a Prix de Vertu a medal of 200 livres, bearing 
on its obverse face ^Virtutis Practica? Pruimiiim,^ on the 
reverse Vovit luimeritus P,C\,’ and he detailed at length 
the conditions under which it should be bestowed, which 
resemble Bufficiently in outline and tenor those now' attach- 
ing to the Montyon prizes. 

Another curious clause, the significance of which will 
appear later, should be stated in e^kyiso : — 

* S**. Je lt*gue Ji Jciinnc Baret, dite de Bonnefoi, ma gouvemante, la 
soiume dc* six cents livres nnc ibis payee, et co, sans derogcr aux gages 
c|ue je lui dois depuis lo 6 Septembre, 1701, h raison de cent livres par 
an, declarant uu surpJiLs que tons lingea de lit et de table, toutes nippes 
et habits de femme que je puis avoir dans mon ap|iiirtemcnt lui appar- 
tiennent en propre, ainsi que tous les autres monblcs meublauts tela que 
litSj chaises, tables, commodes, u Texception des her biers et livres ci- 
deasus sp^«jifies, et de ma dc|)ouille propre, voulant quo les susdits 
meublea lui soient delivrca npres ma mort, nicine qu'elle jouisse une 
anneo encore npres icclle de rapparteroent que j’occuperai pour lors, 
et dont le loyer sera entretenu a cet effet, quand ce ne serait que pour 
lui donner le temps de mettre en ordre la collection d'Histoire Natu- 
relle qui doit etre porii^e au cabinet des estampea du Roi, ainsi que sua 
est dit«* 

Having signed the postscript of his last will and testa- 
ment, Commerson started by postchaise for Rochefort, and 
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his journey thither gives us a passing glimpse of travelling 
in those days. In the present day it t^es about ten hours by 
the Orleans railway from Paris to Rochefort. It took our 
naturalist three days and nights, posting as fast as the 
postilions could urge the horses, to accomplish the 
leagues, equivalent to 327 of our English miles, from 
the metropolis to the seaport a record journey in those days, 
considering the roads before the introduction of diligences. 

At Rochefort Commcrson was detained, awaiting the 
completion of Uie ship's fitting out, for a couple of months, 
and the ^ Etoile ’ did not reach the mouth of the Bio do la 
Plata uutil May 1767, after encountering a severe storm off 
Cape Frio; and here leakage and other damage to spars 
forced Captain La Giraudais to remain for some time at the 
Spanish port of Monte Video, nne petite bourgade^ a very 
different place from the busy capital of the Urngiiayan 
republic of to-day. lie tells his brother-indaw : — 

‘ We were l>eglnning to forget all the hardships of our voyage in 
the pleasures of our stay in tins port, when wv Imd to yield to the 
regret of leaving it. Received with open arms by the most hospitjdde 
people of the world, most cordiul in w'olcoining new urrivals, sur- 
rounded by an abundance of all sorts of reireshments, we have had 
nothing to do but enjoy ourselves all day long. 1 believe I am right 
in stating that, when the accounts are settled, it will be found that tlio 
whole cost to his Majesty for the maintenance of the crew, 112 men, 
for nearly a month, will not amount to more than 126 livres. You 
can judge fi'om that of the price of l>eef, an ox commonly costing 
about 20 sols, and a horj»c only hidf ns much. Will you believe me 
when 1 tell you that some Sjmniard, who often has not a shirt Uj Ids 
back, has sixty horses ut his service, and tlmt an ox is ofien slaughtcrcKl 
for the sake of its tongue alone, the rest of the carcase being left 
to rot ? 

‘ Pray do not think that I begin to take the privilege often adopted 
by travellers from far-off countries, when I assure you that when anyone 
wushes for a horse, he goes and lassoes one in the prairie, and is able 
to break it in thoroughly in two or three days, after which he can 
ride it thirty or forty leagues without stopping. Should he want to 
dismount, be simply lets the reins hang down between tlie forelegs of 
the horse. The animal, as patient and quiet at rot as he is staunch 
and untiring on the road, would ratlter die of hunger than move a 
single pace, were he even surrounded by the most tempting pasturage. 
Should he belong to a reasonable nwtor, he is unbridled after the 
journey, and allowed to feed ; otherwise he may be left till he falls 
from want of food, to be replaced by another, which will suffer the 
same fate, for most of the Spaniiurda are bard and cruel. After having 
depopulated this part of South America, they have filled it with ojcen 
and horses, over which their empire is as tyrannical as it was formerly 
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over t!ie people of the country. Every day one hears speak o£ two 
or three thousiind oxen being slaughtered solely for the profit of their 
hides. Tliink what a commerce w*e might open in this part of the 
world, if it could only be made free to our merchants. How slmmeful 
to consider that dollars are the only ^things to be drawn from this 
country, the most lovely, the most temperate, the most fertile, on the 
face of the universe, but, alas, the most uncultivated I 

‘ Winter is about to begin here at the same time as your summer in 
Europe. 1 have not failed to reap a fruitful harvest of plants, birds, 
and fishes, and I am anxious that nothing should escape me ; but what 
can I do ? 1 am neither an Argus nor a Briareus ; a single day*6 hunting, 
fishing, or even a walk places me in the embarrassment of Midas, 
under wltosc hands evei^’thing became golden. Ofttimes I do not 
know how or where to begin, and I liave scarcely time to eat and 
drink, so that my excellent friend, our good captain, is obliged to 
forbid my lamp being kept alight after midnight, l>ecause he has fore- 
seen that 1 should deprive myself of sleep all night to gain sufficient 
time to examine all which is before me. The keen adminition whicli 
seizes me in viewing so many rarities, most of tljem new and unknown 
to science, lia^ forced me to become a draughtsman. And when 
colouring my drawings I am ready h) exclaim witli Correggio, How 
true it is that the rudiments of all the aru reduce themselves to the 
simple imitation of nature, and that it only needs ardently to wish for 
a thing in order to attain it I ’ ’ 

From Monte Video the * Etoile^ proceeded to Rio Janeiro 
ill order to join her consort, ‘ La Boudeuse,* Bougainvilleas 
ship, ill that liarbour of the Portuguese where Count 
d’Acunha, the Viceroy of Brazil, showed himself most in- 
amicably disposed towards the scientific expedition of the 
French king: — 

^ Lc souvenir de fexpi^dition de M. Duguay-Trouiii, qui, au com- 
mencement de cc sivcie, avait surpris et pille Kio Janeiro, le rendit 
furieux lorsqu'il vit dcs flammes blanches et des pavoia fleurdeliscs 
sous les fenctres de sou psilais.’ 

If Couimerson had been delighted and astonished with 
the natural objects which he found in such quantities on 
the coast of the Rio de la Plata, what rapture he must 
have experienced at setting foot on shoi*e within the tropic 
of Capricorn ! 

* This country is the most splendid of the universe ; in the middle 
of winter oraugcj^, bamiua.*«, and ]>incapplcs fruit coatiniially. The 
trees never lose their veitliire, and the interior of the country is pro- 
lific in all sorts of game, in sugar, rice, nuinioc, t&c., whicli yield 
without cultivation a delicious subsistence to its inhabitants and to 
thousands of slaves who have no trouble except to rather it The 
mines with which the countiy teems are mines of gold and precious 
stones. A bay from eleven to fifteen leagues in circuniftrence, formed 
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by a sea abounding in fish, ibnns a port captiblc of cootaiaing a hun- 
dred thousand ships, so well protected from every wind that at any 
time one can go on shore in a canoe. You know my mania for ex* 
ploring {ma/nreur de voir ) ; in the midst of these difliculties, notwith- 
standing tlie formal prohibition for us to land outside the towti| in 
spite even of my sore leg, which has again troubled me since I em* 
barked, I ventured twenty times to go on sliore with my servant in a 
canoe, conducted by two negroes, and overran, one after the otbet) all 
the dilFerent coasts and islands of the bay. M. de BougainvilJet who 
always keeps a benevolent 'watch over my movements, knowing by 
the report of the surgeon who dressed iny •wound that the least I risked 
was the I 0 .SS of my leg by gangrene, thought it necessary to confine me 
by obligingly {‘lacing nie in arrest until 1 was restored to health, which 
1 did not obtain until during our passage to Buenos Ayres ; but what 
other means had he to restrain me/ Every step that I took was repaid 
l> 3 ' a disco vciy of some essential observation.’ 

It was whilst on shore near to Rio Jsiiieiro that Com- 
nierson met with some trees whose foliage, instead of being 
gi*eeii, appeared to be of a rosy maine or magenta tint; on 
nearer approach he found that what from a distance he hud 
mistaken for leaves were in reality brilliantly eoloure<l 
bracts of lovely purity and fresliiiess of hue. This beautiiul 
plant proved to be the first discovered species of a new 
genus which Commorson named Tiotigaiuvilh*!^ afkT his 
gallant friend and commander, and which Avas adopted by 
the Parisian savant, Antoine-Liiureni do Jussieu. Through- 
out the colonies in tropical eounlrios, and in all warm con- 
servatories and glass houses, iii extra-tropical garden'*, the 
various si)ccicws of this genus Bumjainvitlca have become 
familiar ornainentul plants, especially valued by florists for 
their showy colouring. 

Bougainville having brought liis expedition into the Rio 
de la Plata, the * Etoile ’ having again sprung u leak, it was 
found necessary to can.'en her in a tidal creek, called the 
Ensenada, u few miles below Buenos Ayres, the capital of 
the Spanish province La Plata, and now the metropolis of 
the Argentine Republic. 

* Wo l»ad arrived,’ writes Coinmcram, * ibis time, procis-xly at the 
moment when tliey had just carried oil’ all the Jesuits bv one Kwuop 
of the net. Spain, fiu* more {^oliiically lujtute than France, bad not 
givfjn them time to divert their trca;iu?e'i, which amounted, in till's part 
<i» the Avorh] alone, to more than a Immlrtd iinllions fUvrcf ?]. At 
jMonte Vidro, a small market town, tliero hud been but one hospice 
lielonging to the Society, of poor appearance, where only a solitary 
religious and two lay brethren lived. Well, tliey found in ilia casli- 
box of these three Jesuits two hundred thousand dollars, and the poor 
fellows bad not been ashamed to beg even for linen anc^ clothing, whilst 
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their own, which they affected to wear in poverty, were falling into 
rag9. Here (at Buenos Ayres) they possess an immense house, which, 
besides the ineffable charms [feminine ?] which it concealed, was found 
to be nothing less than a storehouse gorged with all kinds of mer- 
chandise, especially suited for trading id tliis country. It is from the 
vCi-y li|>« of the Viceroy liiin8t?lf * (at whose t^ible a cover is laid for 
me every day) that I leirn all iliesc particulars, and, moreover, that 
among their papers have bcjcn found memoirs and projects capable of 
crimsjoning the four (|uartorso£ the woilcl, for their system of uni verstil 
nionarehy does not overktok any portit>n of the globe. Whatever may 
be done elsewhere, at all events, America is entirely freed from them, 
for the same orders whicli have been executed here have been 
despatched into Mexico, Peru, and the other Spanish possessions. We 
have seen their houses turned inside out from top to bottom in Portu- 
guese America; the French having done the Eiune, there no longer 
remains for them an inch of ground in this continent, and the report 
is spread already here tliut in Europe the King of Naples is about to 
follow the example of the King of Spain in driving them out of his 
Statcii. TIuy are- now biu^y here in their transport to Italy. Tlie ship 
by which I wriu* to you has already a hundred and sixty of them em* 
burked on board. If this continues, tlio Pope nill iM) able to under- 
take a criisiido against the Turks wiili ibt‘ trot jh of Loyola's followers 
alone, (lod forbid that I should insub the unfortunato ; there are, 
doubtless, atnong them many indiNi hiabs worthy of jdty, “mais lo 
vrai est *juc kur rriuino gem'ial etuit abMinmabde/' This truth will 
be clear in full daylight. The iincntory <d' their papers, which they 
bav«» ju*i unsealed, furnishes only l >o inativ proofs. Tiiey find among 
them etcu etjufesion." coinmittcd to wraing, Unless the Viceroy has 
the pniilvncf Mipj^rc.^H ihc.-e documents, haif of this town will be 
obliged to cu! the throat> of the oilier linlf, Tiu‘ women, above all, 
do not cea'ic U} Ix'g that thcftc ci»ufc>si».'n'i may be thrown into the 
ilaiiioii.’ 

It must be observed that Captain Bougainville is far less 
t«evere in bis strict un .^ on (he uceiuiiulated wealth and the 
morals of the Jesuits, ajjaiiist whom Commurson was evidently 
prejudiced by Don Francisco Bucarelli, who hod been sent 
from Spain for the express purpose of destroying the 
Jesuitical dominion over the Indian'; of South America, 
which threatened the temporal sovereignty of the Spanish 
crown. 

In November 17(i7, Bougainville’s ships left the Rio de la 
Plata (iifter Don Francisco had in vain tried to induce 
Commerson to accompany him across the Andes to Chili 
and Peru), bound south for the Stniits of Magellan, which 

• Don Pedro Cevallos had lately been replaced by the Governor- 
General Don Francisco Bucarellii sent from Spain for tlie express pur** 
pose of ousting the Jesuits. 
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they entered on December 4, past Cape Virgin, Some little 
time was spent at anchor in a bay between Cape Bond and 
Cape Forward, tlie latter being the southernmost extremity 
of Patagonia, which interval was taken full advantage of by 
Commerson, and his fellow-traveller, the Prince of Nassau, 
also a naturalist, who had obtained permission to accom- 
pany Bougainville in his voyage of circumnavigation. 
Commerson writes to his frieud Crassous, a doctor of 
Montpellier ; — 

‘You must imagine how ever since our dopiirturc wc have l>cen 
following from east to west the course of the sun, and how we travel 
with the rising sun, and in our journey wc have passed not far from 
the antipodes of Paris and enjoyed midnight when you were at midday. 
How, following the great circle which encompasses the whole circum- 
ference of the world, we have seen South America, the river of the 
province La Plata, pirt of Paraguay, Hra;:i], the Malotiinc Islands 
(Falkland), the Strait of Magellan, the land of the Pataajonians (who 
are by no means giants), and the Tierra del Fuego. There wc had 
twenty-two hours’ daylight, and scarcely any apfjcarancc of night. 
But here is to be seen by far the greatest possible desolation of nature, 
wearied, as it were, of producing men and the means of their sul - 
sistence. It is here that Ovid could have exclaimed most justly : — 

Lassus in [extremis ?1 jaoeo populisque loci8<[Uc ; 

Heu ! quam vicina cat ultima terra mihi ! 

LTterius nihil est nisi non habicabilc frigua/' ’ 

On January 26, 1768, they issued from the melancholy 
but romantic scenery of Tierra del Fuego, of which they 
took leave at Cape Pillar, into the Pacific Ocean, and, 
steering a north-westerly course, soon regained a more 
genial climate within the southern tropic. No lainl was 
sighted until some small islets were met with, in March, 
which Bougainville identified with the doubtful lies de 
Quires t of Bellinis chart. These outliers of the Archipel 
Dangereux, as the French named that widely scattered 
group, were low islets with atolls or lagoon islands and 
fringing coral reefs ; the whole of this galaxy is now de- 
signated in our charts as the Pauinotu, or TjOW Archipelago. 
The more westerly portion was named by Bougainville the 
Archipel de Bourbon ; the principal island of this last- 
named division (since known as the Society Islands) was 
sighted by the * Boiideuse * and * Etoile * on April 2. This 

* Tlie firat line is an iriterpolation by Commerson. The remaining 
two lines are from Ovid, ‘ Triatia,’ iii. 4, 51-52. 

f Sighted by Fernand de Qairos in 1606. • 
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was Tahiti, au island which must for ever remain classical * 
to tlic navigatoi-s of all nations : — 

^ Dans la nier Pacifique nous avons reconnu les terre» de Quires, unc 
partie dcs terres australes, un grand *nombre d'iles nouvelles, une 
ile incomparable (Tahiti), couverte d’un peiiple immense qui ne a’est 
]>oint ccartc encore dc Tinstitut de lu nature, et chez lequel scmble sc 
realiser Tuge d’or \’ainemcnt chante par les poMes.* 

After the savage wilds of Patagonia and Tierra del Puego, 
the lovely foliage of intertropical growth, including groves 
of the bread-fruit tree, conspicuous with its large glossy 
and deeply digitated leaves, must indeed have seemed a 
revelation of Paradise to Commerson, the first professional 
botanist who ever landed to gather the first fruits from this 
unentered storehouse of botanical tmisures. Commerson's 
famous description of Tahiti and the manners of its in* 
habitants, which he addressed to Lalando, was first published 
in the * Mercure de France* in November 1769, and a 
similar description was inserted by Ins friend Crassous in 
the * Decade Philosophique,* tom. xviii. p. 133. Other 
copies of the same paper were addressed to several of his 
correspondents, and we learn that the author w-as not 
pleased at his account being made public, for it contained 
several allusions of a private nature. The French, how- 
ever, were not the first European discoverers of this island 
and its neighbours. Wallis and Carteret, the English navi- 
gators, had pivcetled Bougainville by nine months and more, 
after naming Otaliiti by the vulgar English nomenclature, 
King biourge’s Island (a name which fortunately has not 
survived), and a year after the Fi’ench had departed, Lieu- 
tenant Cook arrived, accompanied by Gore, who had been 
one of Wallis’s comrades, to observe the transit of Venus. 
And now occurred au incident which curiously involved 
Commerson in u somewhat awkward predicament. Bougain- 
ville thus tells the storj’^ : — 

Whiltti wc wore amidst the Great Cyclades, some business called me 
on board the “ Etoilc,'* and 1 bad au opportunity of verifying ti very 
singular fact. For some time a report bad been spread in tlie two ships 
that the servant of M. de Commerson, named Bare, was a woman. 
Ilia figure, the tone of his voice, his bciirdless chin, his scrupulous 
habit of never cliangtjig his linen or discharging his natural functions 

^ After Cook’s visit, the mutiny of the * Bounty,* William Ellis’s 
* Polynesian Researches,' and Darwin’s * Voyage of the “ Beagle,” * 
have one and all contributed to mark Tahiti as the most notable 
island in the valt expanse of the Pacific. ^ 
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wben anyone was present, besides various other indications, bad given 
rise and some cr^ibility to this suspicion. Meanwhile, how was it 
possible to discover the woman in that indefatigable Bare, who was 
already un eispert botanist, wh<^m we had seen follow his master in all 
his botanical rambles, in the midst of snow and on the icy mountains 
of the Straits of Magellan, and even carry during toilsome marches 
provisions of food, arms, and bundles of plants with a courage and 
strength whicli had gained for him from tlie naturalist the nickname 
of his beast of burden? It liappened that a scone which occurred at 
Tahiti changed this suspicion into a certainty. M. de Commenson went 
on shore there to botnnise, and scarcely had BarL^ who followed liim 
with the herbal packets under his arm, put his feet on the land, when 
the Tahitians surrounded him, exclaiming It is a woman ! and 
wished to receive her witli the honours of the island. The Chevalier 
dc Bournand, who was on duty at the landing-place, was obliged to 
come to her assistance and escort her back to tlie l>oat. After that 
date it was somewhat difficult to prevent her nuxlesly from being shocked 
at the conduct of the sailors. When I went on board the “ Etoile,*^ 
Bare, her eyes streaming with tears, cemfessed that slie was a girl ; 
she (old me that at Kochefort ^hc had deceived her master by present- 
ing herself in the dress ( f a man at the very moment of his embarka. 
tion, and that slic had ]>rt;vijusly served a Genevan gentleman a.s 
lacquey in Paris, that she was a native of Burgundy and tin orphan ; 
the loss of a lawsuit had reduced her to poverty and caused her to gain 
a hituation by disguising her sex ; she added that she was well nwaro 
when embarking that she would have to go lound the world, and that 
(he voyage had aroused her curiosity. She will be the first of lier 
who has circumnavigated tlie globe, and I must do her the justice of 
stating tliat she has alwa} 8 conducted herself on board ship with the 
most scrupulous propriety. 

* She is neither plain nor good-looking, and is not more than twenty- 
six or twenty-seven years old. It luu.^t be cnnftssed tliat bnd these two 
ships been shij)wrccked on home di\^cit island of tliis vast Pacific 
Ocean, die occasion might haw proted u must remarkable one for 
Biire.’ 

This disguised Jean Bare cau have been no other than 
the identical Jeurnie Baavt ^dite de Bonuefoi/ the gouver- 
nante to whom Commerson had bequeathed, os l^fore noticed, 
in bis eccentric will, six hundred livres Toumois in addition 
to her yearly wages of one hundred lirres, although she 
had only been in his service from Septmnber 1764, 
to December 15, 1706, when he quitted Paris* Her 
sei-vices, therefore, must have been most valuable to the 
natur^ist, and it is evident from the preceding account tliat 
this domestiii worked like a slave in her master^a interests ; 
that her devotion was continued until Commerson’s death 
only seetns to make the whole incident more inexplicable* 
Space will not permit more than the briefest sketch of the 
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rest of Oommersou’s voyage to the westward, in the course of 
the setting sun. It is suflScieut to say that, after leaving 
Tahiti, Bougainville’s ships sighted Samoa and made their 
way past the New Hebrides and across the Coral Sea until 
arrested by the apparent cut de sac formed by the great 
barrier reef, and failing to discover a passage by Torres 
Strait, they were forced to make a retrograde courae along 
the southern coasts of the Louisiade Archipelago, at the 
eastern extremity of New Guinea. This brought them to 
the Solomon Islands, and thence between the islands of New 
Ireland and New Britain they sailed along the northern 
shores of Paima; then north of Ceram and Boero, south of 
t^debes, they traverscnl the Flores Sea, past the northern 
coasts of Java to Batavia. After a brief interval for refresh- 
ment at the capital of the Dutch East Indies, Bougainville 
next steered his course south of the Keelings directly for 
the French colonies, the Masciirene Islands, sighting the 
easternmost of them, Rodriguez, on the 5th November, 
17b«. 

On the 7th the ^Boudeuso’ got into Port Louis, but the 
‘ Etoilc ’ was unable to enter the harbour until the following 
day, and it was not until this clay that they changed their 
time by the necessary alteration vf the date, which they 
l*(uuul a day in advane(‘ of their ship?s’ time in use on their 
aiTival at the Isle of Fnince. Here orders were awaiting 
the expedition from the Duke do Praslin, ordering Veron, 
the astronomer/ to proceed to India for the purpose of 
observing the forthcoming transit of Venus, and directing 
M. Poivre, the Iiitendant of the colony, to i*etain Commersou 
ibr service under his direction. 

* I Iiave here met with an inipediuiviit ’ (fo# remora)^ he writes, ‘ which 
will delay me here s<>rnt? time. The Inttudant, with the ct^ncurrency of 
the niinibter, hai* done all he |)o>sibly can to induce me to remain here, 
and, after two or three mouths, to continue my observations in the 
great i^lrtnd o£ Madagascar, and at several orlter localities in India 
where the Government proposes to form establishments. Such pressing 


♦ Pierre- A ntoi no V cron w'as unable to find a passage to India in 
lime for this transit, but lie i*ri»cecdcd tu the corvette Dilignt to the 
Molucc^^. Before starting he communicated a long report to the 
Duke de Praslin, giving the rc.‘mlt,« of his astrononucnl observations in 
the Straits of Magellan, at the Isle de Cyfh^re (Tahiti), and the results 
of the eclipse of the sun which he had obser\'ed on the island of New 
Britain. VtSrcm died of fever in Timor, 6arly in May 1770, aged 
only thirty-ibur years, His bit^phy haa been written by M. 
Gtulbert. • 
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inducements are, in fact, irresistible orders, especially when they are 
accompanied by flattering proposals, so that I have not hesitated to 
accept this new cominission. 

A great sorrow awaitrod kim at Port Louis. Scarcely bad 
he landed, when a soldier belonging to the Colonial Legion 
lately arrived from France, and a native of ChdtUlon, 
informed him that he had left the Commerson family in 
deep monrning ; but whether it was for his father or mother 
he conld not inform the naturalist, who was thus left in 
agonising suspense. It would appear from what transpired 
subsequently that it must have been Commerson himself 
for whom they were in mourning, as a false report con- 
ceming the shipwreck of Bougainville's vessels had been 
circulated through France. 

Bougainville and Commerson, after landing, became the 
guests of M. Cossigny at Palma, an estate near the Trois 
Mamelles, south of Port Louis. The peculiar flora of the 
Mascarenes presented a new Held of exploration to our 
naturalist, who lost no time in exploring the depths of the 
then thickly wooded interior of the Isle of France. After 
the tremendous precipices and clifls of Tahiti, whose |>eaks 
attain 7,000 feet elevation, the vertical escariTiments of 
Mauritius cannot have seemed fonuidable to Coiuroersou ; 
nevertheless he underwent an experience which proved the 
temerity of venturing on these volcanic heights without 
a competent guide. Commerson does not allude to this 
adventure iu any of his lettei^, and consequently it has 
escaped the notice of his biographers ; but it is mentioned 
by Ifernfirdin de St. -Pierre, who was at the Islo of France 
when Commerson first arrived. The anecdote is told in 
St.-PieiTe’8 ^ Harmonies de Nature ' as follows : — 

^ Precipitous mountains arc common in the tro]>ics. I have seen 
many of them in the Isle of France. There is one among others, 
which is called La Montague du Corj>s de Garde, frotu w'hich the 
botanist Commerson thought one day lie should never bo able to 
descend ; for, having been taken up there by a resident of the neighbour- 
hood t to botaniso, Ms guide wished t<» keep in company with luni in 
order to bring him back with him, hut 0>mnier8c>n pref'^rnd l»im to 
return, assuring him that he would find Ids way very wh* 1I alone. As 
soon as he had finished botanising he widied to conic down, but 


• The Abbe de la Caille has marked foret (ixg epahHe in the interior 
of the south' east portioa of the lie de Fnmce, which ho surveyed in 
1758, fifteen years before Commerson visited the colony. 

t Probably bis host, M. CoaHimy de Palma, an enthusiastic agri- 
and gardener as well as botanist and accHmatiser. 
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although the flat top iii not more than half a league in len^h, he could not 
find the path by which be had ascended, and could not discover any way 
down. Obliged to pass the niglit there, he supped on a species of 
edible pea which he found growing in small (juantities. The next 
day his attempts to escape were also as vain as on the preceding day, 
and he would assuredly have died of hunger had not the resident who 
had guided hint become uneasy at his absence and gone to fetch him/ 

A sonunvliat similar miseliancc befell the naturalist Aubert 
Dupetit Thouars (the biogi-apher of Coramerson in Michaud’s 

* Biographie Universelle ’) in the neighbouring island of 
Bourbon ; and quite recently another naturalist, Jean 
Duebaine, actually met his death on the mountains of 
that island. How thick the forests of Mauritius were in the 
days of the Duteh, previous to the French occupation, may 
be judged from the fact that one of the governors, La- 
motius, with his followers was nearly lost and starved 
within these dense thickets. 

In a letter to Lai an de, dated February 1 700, from Port 
Saint-Louis, whilst waiting for the healthy season in order to 
proceed to Madagascar, he informs him : — 

* Meantime I ocenj y myseli busily with the natural history of this 
country, and I am on the ••vc of evtahlishing the foundations of an 
academy, which will he as uwful to the colonics of the Isle of France 
and Bourbon as it will be to the nation and profitable to the ad- 
vancement of the sciences, opecially ot that which relaWs to the pro- 
ductiunsof the two Indies, wdiich will be its principal object. 1 am 
at present altogether » ngaged in drawing up its statutes and putting it 
into shape, liuleed, I believe that I shall l>e nominated its director, in 
consideration, no doubt, of tlu» zeal which inspires me, and because it 
will owe its first existence to myself, In arduis voliiisse sat est.* * * § ^ . . . 

* This academy,’ he proceeds to say, ‘ would only give its 
‘ attention to exotic obseiTations made beyond the seas of 

* Euroj>e, &c.j and he goes on to mention several of the 
$axmnU in the island who pro|x>sed to assist him in bis 
project. 

* I have ready to my hand wmie virtuosos fit to make a beginning 
in each section : M. TAbbc liochon, M. Veron, and an officer* of the 
King's household, for mathematics ; M. Poivre, Colonel Pouget,t M. 
Meunicr f and myself for natural history ; M. I^urdier,§ the m^ical 
officer of Bourbon (Dr. Dazille), for medicine ; and a number of capable 

* M. Bemardin do St.- Pierre. 

f Colonel Pouget de St,-Andr^, Director of Fortifications in the Isle 
of Franco. 

4 M. Metaiier was the young doctor who superseded Commerson. 

§ M. Bouidier, premier medecin de Pile de France. 
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planters, very zealous to improve agrictilturc, a section in whiuli it 
will be necessary to excite emnlatiun, because it will be from this 
direction that tire colony will gather the greatest advantage. There is 
a printing establishment here, well equipped, bnt idle ; so it will 
hardly have become known tli^t there is an academy in this part of 
tlie world before there will have issued a volume of its proceedings, 
three jKirts of which I can myself furnish if rcijuisite. An abstract of 
iny project, communicated to M. Poivre, who has the bonutn in tolun- 
tate and the reelKin iu intellfclu, has remarkably pleased him, and he 
awaits with impatience, my preparation of the details. I trust that I 
can equally flatter myself M. Poissonnier will be no less pleased. I beg 
you will communicate to him my prospectus for his examination, nhfl 
request him, should he approve, to obtain for us the support of the 
minister.’ 

Commerson’s proposed foundation of an academy was the 
initiative attempt which has since been partly realised in 
a less ambitious but more practical form. Thirty»six years 
afterwards an association w'as formed under the title of the 
‘ Societe d’Emnlation,* which, after the occupation by the 
British, was changed to the ‘ Society for the Enconragemeut 

* of the Arts and Sciences,’ under the then Governor, 

General Hall, and in under the administration of Sir 

Charles Colville, it x’eceived a new title of the ‘Natural 

* History Society,’ and it is now known as the ‘ Eoyal 
‘ Society of Arts and Sciences in Mauritius.’ Its proceedings 
are still conducted and published in French. 

It is not easy to ascertain from either of the extant 
biographies, or from the published letters of C’ommcrson, 
the exact dates when he visited Madagascar. Previous to 
the arrival of Bougainville’s expedition at the Isle of France 
the Count de Maudave had come out from L’Orieht with 
a staff and escort (one of whom was the well-known author 
of ‘ Paul and Virginia ') for the express purpose of re- 
establishing the Frencli station at Fort Danphin in the 
great African island. This experiment proved an absolute 
fhilnre, and Maudave I'cturned to the Isle of France in 
December 1770. As Commerson visited Foi-t Dauphin 
before Maudave left, and speaks of this journey as being his 

* dernier voyage an Fort Dauphin,’ it is presumable that he 
had previously been there, either in 1069 or earlier in 1770. 
Commerson found himself in an entirely new world of 
natural histoiy amidst the forests of Madagascar. Various 
editions of bis lettm* to Lalande expressing his bewildered 
admiration have been quoted by every l^nch writer on 
Madagascar and by most English travellers ; — 
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* How wonderful a country is Madagascar ! It is not during a 
hurried visit that a knowledge of its rich productions can be ob- 
tained ; it will need the study of a long series of years, and will 
require entire academies to do justice to so plentiful a harvest. It is 
Madagascar which is the true promised land for naturalists. It is here 
tliat nature seems to have retired as though into an innermost sanc- 
tuary, there to bring f<jrtli her productions modelled altogether dif- 
ferently i'roiii tliose she has given birth to in other countries. Foi*ms 
the most unusual, the most inarvellouf*, are hero met with at each 
step. The Dioscoridea of the North -would here find the wherewithal 
to make ten revised and augmented editions of his Systema Natura?,’* 
and would finish, doubtless, by being frankly convinced that but a 
small corner of tlie veil wliich conceals the diverse productions of 
nature had yet been lifted/ 

But <^uiuniorsoi/s rcsoarchos in Madagascar were not con- 
fined to botany alone. He paid considerable attention besides 
to the mineral and animal productions, and he proceeds to 
give M. Lalande a brief dissertation on a remarkable 
Malagasy tribe, as follows: — 

‘ I will now proceed to give you a description of a really extraor- 
dinary people who inhabit the highest mountains of Madagascar. • . . 
These? dwarfs inhabit the high mountains of the in- 

terior of llie great island, and form the bulk of a considerable nation 
called or Kimossr^ in the Madeciisse [s/r] tongue. ... I cun 

attest as an eye-witness that, during the last journey which I made to 
Fort Dauphin, M. tlie Count de Maudave, the last governor, who had 
previously communicated to me part of his obseivations, at length 
afforded me the satisfiiction of seeing among his slaves a Quimosse 
woman, aged about thirty years, three feet seven inches in height, 
whose colour was, indeed, of the palest shade which I had seen among 
the inhabitants of the island ’ 

M. I-iC Gentil, the famous astronomer, on seeing the above 
description published, wi*ote to contnMlict the truth 9 £ 
Gommerson’s statement. 

* It is,* he siiid, ^ ialse that there is at Fort Dauphin any tiudition of 
pigmies now existing in iMadagascar ; it is equally false that there is 
any general consensus of opinion throughout Madagascar as to the 
present existence of these imaginary Quimos. .... I would remark, 
again, here, that the letter of M. Commerson is dated 18th April, 1771. 

I left the Isle of Franco on the 1st April of the same year, and pre- 
vious to that date 1 had seen very frequently M. Gommerson, who 
never told mo anything about this rare species of men. I know that 
this silence on his part docs not constitute a disproof of the existence 
of the Quimos ; but it at least shows that the fact tvas kept a great 
secret, since I never hoard any talk of it in the Isle of France during 
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more than tbo tliree mouths that I remained there subsequent to the 
last voyage of M. Commerson to Fort Dauphin.* * 

Moreover, M. de Maudave speaks of tlio memoir which had 
been handed to liim in the Madecasse lano^uagc containing* 
some particulars of the Quimos as * unsatisfactory/ and it 
seems to have been derived from the story of these dwarfs 
which had been rejected by Flacourt as a fable- 

Quite lately, however, Comiiierson’s strange belief in this 
tribe of pigmies has received an unexpected confirmation 
from a missionary travelling in Western Madagascar, the 
Rev. E. O. MacMahon, S.P.G., who writes ; — 

‘ We found the report of a race of dwarfs Uviiij^r near the west coast 
confirmed ; they are called Beho&y by the Saknla/a, and are to be met 
with in tlie Bemaraha hills. The Sak/ilava say they wore found in 
Madagascar by their ancestors, and are the s’lrno as the T 
whom the Ilova arc reported have driven otu ol Iinorina. / saw u 
nnmhir of tht'se on the ht/h: a SaLnlnva pointed them out ^ hnt thet/ 
were iritvelUnj fust, and were too fo />j/ tu disfifOjui>h rlear/t/,' •i- 

On his way back from the abandoned Frencli colonial 
establishment at Fort Dauphin, whore a compatriot, tlie 
Baron de Clugny, had accompanied him. (\)niniersou was 
landed at the Island of Bourbon, where he became a guest of 
M. de Clugny’s cousin, M. Lardet do Chalon, and found the 
change of the mountain air of this delightful climate most 
beneficial after the unhealthy lowlands of Madagascar and 
the Isle of France. ‘ L’air et le laitage de Bourbon,' lie told 
M. Beau, ‘ m’ont I'emis u Tuge de 2r> ans.* 

* I do not remember if, iiefore leavin^r Rournon, 1 eenl you nn 
account of the journey, really a celebrated one, which I juade to its 
volcanoes and of the risks ot' all kinds that I experienced. To have 
escaladed mountains more than half a league in [»crf>endicular height 
A>ove the level of the .sea, to have climbed numbers of terrible preci- 
pices . . . Fcaled cliffs which, over 2f)0 fathoms of depth, Imve 
scarcely six of debrw ns talus ... to have travelled whole leiigues 
over a treacherous crust, which from one moment to another cracked 
under our feet ... to have braved a hail of red-hot stones and c.d- 
cined rock which greeted our arrival, and wliich, if it made uk recoil 
for the monjent, did not prevent us from returning <lirectly after- 
wards ... to have been at the edge of a crater intlumcd up to its 
very brim, to have endured jets of simike and sheets of Hitme, 
which truly only scorched myself, but vrhich severely burnt one of my 


^ Voyage dans lea Mere de Tlndc, tome il. p. (iOX. 
t See the Antananarivo Annual, vol. iv. part 1891 (Hadden & 
Co., Boaverle Street), in which the question of (^mmerson and the 
pigmies of Madagascar is discussed at length. 
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followers ... to have doFcencled thence only to measure the dinien- 
wons and deptlisof another crater barely extinct, but still smoking . . . 
to liavc haltCMi for more than two hours between these two craters 
swircely more than three hundred pac^s one from the other ... to 
have dined there whilst joking on the uncertainty of our return alive 
, . . to have walked througli subterranean caverns, conduits of the 
lava, wliere the siilphiiroas ganes might have suffocated us ... to 
have fi;It, during all the time while conducting these operations, the 
entrails of tlie earth in a perfect turmoil under our feet. Such is a 
slight sketcli of the experiences which we passed through.* 

It has already been noticed that Commerson was a minera- 
lof^ist, and he was the first European to ascend the active 
Vidcano <»f Bourbon, and to inalce a complete collection of 
inineraloj^ical specimens from its craters and crateral cirques, 
which are most difticnlt of access, as the ^vriter of the pre- 
sent notice can tesfily from personal experience. The well- 
known scientist, SI. Bory do Saint-Vincent, who subse- 
quently made a careful investigation of this remarkable 
active volcano, has rendered justice to the accuracy and 
knowledge exhibited by Cominersou’s observations, whilst 
the wild and ruggLHl scenery of this mountain and its terrific 
desolation have inspired its celebration in verse by the poet 
Evariste Parny. Whilst at Bourbon on this occasion Com- 
merson learnt, to his astonishment and indignation, that the 
minister in France had withdrawn his patronage, and, what 
was still more imj>ortant, had also stopped his salary as 
naturalist the kitig. Discords, in fact, for some consider- 
able time past had pervaded tin* administration of the French 
colony, ever since Pierre Poivn*, a man whose probity was 
beyond suspicion, had been des[»atched to the Isle of France 
for tlie purpose of instituting a new constitution, as his 
strict and <^;onoinical .administration of its finances naturally 
encountered much obstruetion from the officials and others 
who profited by tlie former lax government in both islands. 
The new governor-general, the Chevalier Desioches, who 
had succeeded M. Dumas, appeared to be friendly disposed 
towards the Intendant whonhe first arrived, and he attended 
at the baptism of Poivre's infant, besides giving a grand fSte 
in honour of Madame Poivre in October 1770; but in 
1771 their relations became somewhat strained, and Com- 
merson wrote : — 

^ Lo feu de la discordo semble vouloir se ranimer plus qua jamais 
dans DOS colonies, eu sorte quo notre Aristide [M. Poivre], de 

D*y pouvoir faire tout le bien qu*ii voudroit, a demande instamnient 
et croit obteuix* bientdt son rappel. Oh I pour lorn la pl^ce ne 
VOL. OLXXVII. KO. OOOLXIV. B B 
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sera plus tenable et il faudra bien, en tout ^tat de cause, pUer 
bagnge.’ 

M. DesrocLes was replaced by M. de Ternny, aud M. 
Poivre by M. Maillard Duiaesle, wLo had both been appointed 
in 1771, and who arrived at Port Louis in August 1772, 
w'ith iustriictions to suppress the Conseil Supdrieur, which 
had been inaugurated by Poivre in 1767. At the same time 
Cominerson, who had been always a close ally of Poivre, 
living in his house and enjoying a common taste for botanical 
research, was recalled in apparent disgrace, his mission was 
announced to bo at an end, and his salary withheld — in fact, 
he was dismissed summarily from his Majosty^s service. He 
was full of indignation, mid was disposed to throw great 
blame on Poissoiinior, whom he had always supposed to liavo 
been his friend. Writing to Leiiionnier, he thus expresses 
himself : — 

* Indeed, it is in the midat of these conuuisaionsaltrgf thcr Mipereroga- 
tory which tlicy have on me, that they have had the injustice 

not to soltcn the terms, 1 should say the ellrontery — to judge me, in 
the secrecy of their oilice, as an individual wholly useless to our 
colonies, and to notify luy recall, which wtmlcl have been most desir- 
able had it not been ncc<‘iupfinied by the marks of diKipproljation, as 
by coming in this in jar ions guise it Ins had a rctros[K.*ctivc effect, 
hitherto unprecedented, V>y which my appoiutiuents Imve been suppressed 
from the very day on whicli my recall >vas signed ut Palis. ... 1 was 
astonished that M. PoissTtiinior, at whose hands I have made so many 
sacrifices, who has seen me lake my departure from home to the grief 
of my family, amidst tlie Uars of ii father who had already one foot iu 
the grave and who has since been buried — that P(‘ishonnier, 1 say, 

who has been the principal agent of my departure, should not have 
opposed this mybtvii 'us ini<iuiiy, I e*»tv*:ni him too highly to Ixiflieve 
tl.at all this had been done in favour uf a }oui}g nian, his proU^ge (M. lo 
^^eunicT), who sought to profit ly a portion of my col lections which 
this lasst-named person, without due respect to his j»atrf*n, had tho 
temerity to take to Ids crc<Ht before leavuig, not having distinguished 
himself here by anything but Itis malevolent jealousy of myself; he 
has done his best to obtiiifi my recall to obtain my appointment for 
himself. But it is at least a n'tnarkalde dis‘ij»pojiitment to him that 
he has been recaJIed at the very time when lie hoped to have reached 
the object of his machinations.’ 

It was indeed a bitter pill for poor Commerson, already 
broken down by bad health, suffering from dysentery and 
much crippled by rheumaiistn, contracted amidst the glacleia 
of Tierra dd Foego and the snows of Patagonia^ which he 
ironically alluded to as his cross of 8t« Louis. He devoted 
himself, if possible, more than ever to his study of the 
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Mascarene flora, of whose genera he has ever since been 
regarded as the father. ^ Mes plantes, mes cheres plantes/ 
he tells Leinonnier, ^ m*avaient consol^ de tout. J*avais 

* trouv4 le nepenthes, curarum dulce lenimen.' The end was 
fast approaching ; after the deparlture of liis friend Poivre — 
*cet Aristide d’liitendant * — he still contemplated future 
expeditions abroad which he never lived to execute. He 
was desirous of visiting the tropical portions of Madagascar, 
for Fort Dauphin at the south of that island is outside the 
tropic ; and be expressed his intention of going to Rodriguez 
to ascertain whether tlie inscription left by his Burgundian 
compatriot, Fraru;ois Leguat,* in 1690, was still in exist- 
ence. Feeling his strength failing, lie was unable to embark 
himself and all his collections on board his Majesty’s ship 

* Indien,’ in which his passage had been secured by the new 
Intondant. Leaving Port Louis, he made a last vain attempt 
to regain his strength on the cooler and windward side of 
the island. In October 1772 he wrote to Lalaiide : — 

* I have scarcely strength to writ*' to you, and it is even betting 
that 1 itliall, like poor Veron, Bucemnb to the excess of my vigils and 
hard work. Afler an attack < f rheumatism, which has confined mo 
to niy bed for Foino tliro<^ months, I was looking forward to conva- 
lescence when 1 was overtaken by an tinconquerable dysentery, from 
which I still suITvr, and whivh has brmjght me tu deaih's door. All 
my strength is cxhausJod, aiei J tun alr*ady half sinking. If the air 
of the country and a diet <'f rio* and fi>h do ii(»t carry me through, 
yoti will be able, as you have nu^re than prennised tin a niisnicnt 
of prophetic inspintlion, dv)ubtks^^i, lo ^et to work cn the history of 
luy martyroh »gy.’ 

The hot season was now approaching, and in less than 
seven months after the above was written the worst of the 
naturalist’s apprehensions had been fiiHilled, and the fatal 
termination which he had anticipated had taken place. 

On March 14, 1776, M. Bezae, a jdauter residing on his 
estate, now known as La Grande Rotraite,t near Flacq, 
sent a letter to M. Boinpard, the Comptroller at Port Louis, 
announcing the death of M. Couunerson at his house on the 
previous night. 

*I have had his body/ ho said, ‘taken to the parish church to be 
buried after mass. This gentleman was carried to my house from 
Villebaguo, a fortnight since, lo be wiihin reach of the first boat wdiich 
should be sent to Grand River, south-east from Grand Port, where he 
proposed staying ; but ho suflered from an abacess which Lad been 

• See Art of * Edinburgh Review,’ No. 360, p. 842, April 1892. 

t Almost oppo^te the sixteenth milestone from Port Louis. 
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forming in his chest, and burst six days ago. He did not wish anyone 
to attend him, but only the priest, who saw him regularly every day 
after the bursting of the abscess. Ye>terday, at six in the evening, he 
wished to write his depositions; weaknc'^s j)rfventcd him, and ho put off 
having his will made by tin* chre of FJacq until tc-day. Ft‘eling that 
Jje WHS dying at tleven o’cli»ck last night, he counU‘d out the money 
he had with Inm, and the aiiKnint Icing written dov\n by my doctor, 
lie signed it himself. * 

No monument distimruislios flic site of his grave; but in 
1862 an obelisk was (Tectod to his memory l>y the Society 
of Science and Art, near the house where he died in 1773. 

Comnierson’a immense collect ions of plants, fishes, minerals, 
and descriptive maniiseripts, forming in all thirty-two cases, 
which he left to tlie Hoyal ilnsetiin of Natural History, 
reached Paris during the fnllt»uing year. According to M. 
Vinson, there were iiiidiuled in these some o.ttOO plants, of 
which 3,o00 species were new ti> seience, forming 160 genera 
hitherto unkm^wn to naturalists. His herhuria alone formed 
two hundred folio volumes, eomprising what lie liad fpiUiered 
since he left France iu 1760, the fruits f»f six years* un- 
remitting labour. Three volumes of Ins “ Ict)nographie ’ are 
now in the Jluseum of the Janliu des Plantes, bat the 
fourth, which is wanting to complete the seruvs, by some 
mischance found its way to the Library at Berlin/ It is 
greatly to be wished that the missing volume could be re- 
stored to its proper home in P*iris. 

By an exco]>tioij, wdiirh vvas then, we belirve, without 
precedent, altlioUi^h Ite hud not emit rihntrd a single me- 
moir to tlie Academy of France, PhiliU.Tt ComiiuTSon was 
nominated a ne rnh^n* of that mdde armv nf jtft rants on 
March 2!, 1 773 ; but^o’glit days jin^vimisly tie* much-harassed, 
overworked naturalist hml c»‘a’<»-d to I'xist, ajid the honour 
accorded to him was hut a single wn*at!i on his otherwise 
inglorious tomb. Jlis fri«*iid Aiitoim^-Launmt de Jussieu 
took his formal seat in tlj^* Academy on the t^nnie day. Only 
forty-six years of age when he died, Cmnmerson was outlived 
by bis master < 'arl Linnams, whom he wiih delighted to hail 
as the Dioscoiides of the X<jrth,and <^f whose Kystem he waa 
an earnest and loyal <liflciple. The follower of that great 
botiiiiist, Commerson has been looked upon as a connecting 
link between the Swedish genius and Cuvier, of whom bo 
was, SO to speak, the precursor ; and he ranks among the 
6rst of the pioneers of science who penetrated the wide 
regions of the southern hemisphere in pursnit of the secrets 
of nature, in advance of Banks and Solanden* When Cuvier 
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undertook with Valenciennes to make a general history of 
fishes, and looked everywhere for materials on which to 
work, M. Dumeril unearthed the quantities of preserved 
fishes from Commerson’s collection, which had remained 
unpacked from their cases in the cellars of the Museum since 
the days of Iluffbn ; and almost simultaneously two descrip- 
tive autograph inaniiseripts by Commersuii on the animalia 
of Madagascar and th(‘ Mascarenes wore discovered in the 
library of the late M. llcnnans* of Strasburg, which 
enabled the two collaborators to do full justice to the entirely 
original observ;iti<jns of the prematurely deceased savant 
^ Commerson/ says Cuvier, ‘was a man of indefatigable 
activity and of the nnjst profound scienc«\ Had he published 
himself tlie results of his (d)serviitioiis, he would have attained 
to the first rank among naturalists. Unfortunately he died 
without having been able to put the last touch to the editing 
of his w’rliings, and those to whom his manuscripts and 
his herbarium were entrusted have neglected them in an 
altogether culpable manner.’ t Cuvier >va3 desirous of 
exhuming the remains of (bmmerson in order that they 
might be placed beneath llic Column of Daubenton in the 
Jardin dos Plantes; but Julieii Desjardins was unable to 
identify the spot wlj«*re his body was laid in the churchyard 
at Flacq. Following the example of Linmeus, Comiiierson 
W’as wont to immortalize his friends by the happy conceit of 
attaching their names to tiie ih*w gtuiera of plants which he 
discovered. It has already hof u noted liow he bestowed the 
titles Ihdcheria Connnersonia jnid Bougainvillea. In like 
fashion he cvhdn-at^nl lus ally, Pierre Puiviv, in the Poivrea, 
the cliarming purple ]\[adagiisoar ereopor ; whilst to a star- 
like flower whose soinbn,* eulix is dewed with tears, which 
only opens for a few hours, he gave the name of V'eronia 
trulifuUa^ in memory of his ffdlow-tnivoller, the young 
astronomer A^h-on ; and among other names which he thus 
selected may be cited the Ijalandia, tlie Marignia, the 
Jossignia, the Chazalia, the (.’ossignia, and Colletia — this 
last being given to a spiny genus, CoHetia omnesjunosa^ by 
way of avenging Tournefort, whose method of classification 
had been too sharpl}^ criticised by a young botanist named 
Collet. Nor must we forget that among the genera thus 
distinguished was one whose typical species is the ‘ Quivi * 

• Hermans and Rostaing, who had established iron works in the 
Isle of Franco (since 1748). 

t Cuvier, * Histoire des Sciences Naturelles/ vol. v. pp. 98-95. 
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(Quivina heterophylla)^ which ho dedicated, under the name 
of Baretia, * to Jeanne Baret, whose devotion has already 
been noticed^ Of this romantic incident the sequel was in 
keeping with the charticter of the disguised gouvernanto. 
She fdlloweJ him fiiithfull^ to the end of bis life, and, after 
his death, having married a soldier named Bollogarde, she 
acquired some money, and returning to ChAtillon les Dombes, 
settled near her master’s family, to whom she left all her 
means when she died. She appears under various names, 
but in her will she styles herself Mereedicr, veuve d’Antoihe 
Barnier, ditc de Barro. 

Lalande has given us a sketch of his friend’s personal 
appearance and chain cteristics in hi>s rVoyc, which was 
published by the Abbe Rozier t in his Observations: * — 

* Conimerson was of me hum luMglit, or rather more (about five feet 

six inclifp, Kn>jU^}i). IIu Ikh] lar^^o ilark eyes. Ills nose mpiiline 
and eon;]jiLxioii d» iieatc, but drv» losy, and lirifjfbi. Habittnilly 
pober in his iiit t, ho se! ii<m atr* rxrt ii 1 v and often without 

caring whut he bi.t was l ot aluaxs r<straiticd in other respects. 

His jocifty was eharinin % ho had a creat deal of knowledge ami a 
gcod ijionufry. He did not caro f>r games, exeept chess. He avoided 
company ati<l theatre-*, as lie h^tik^'d upon ns lo.'.t time. He 

only took au intorcbt iu wliat ('o\ild instruct him < r s»*rve fur the in* 
St ruction of otln rs. He wouhl have liked to make V>oianists of all 

* The terms of the dedication t f this plani arc interesting, as they 
aiTord a good iiibt^irice v>ut ( f many tjf his fanciful an 1 jKxtic conceits 
in the selection of names for t!ie genera to which he stood god- 
father : — 

* Htec pJanta vcMitu st u h liis sic iihidens est lu ntiaihus 

viraginis istius <|n<T, inutaiis iu viriies vetuH-us * t monte fa*mittints, 
toiuiu orbem, curioMtaii'. cau^u, lad iycuin etnim tmA marique 

ansa est enutiri, <,me v«.T?igia iliinst. Ihiiuipis Nassauvii et 

nostra, ag;ii j>ei]e s^-cuia jicr iitti.-.siriias fn ti Muuelhinici aljK« pro* 
furidi.s-imasque insularum Au>»indiurn Fylvas; ihniue iustar phare- 
trata, Minerva* instar r.t^ax et uii'trra, krarum hotniiuiinque insidiaa, 
non sine ]»!urirao vine et puditiliie poriculo, s^'-Kpos el integra, a0Unte 
pro3i)ero niunine quodr.m, itajiit; sui s^xTm jiriin^ qua> iiik'grum ter* 
raqnei globi circubim ixb.s(>!verit, <*men:sjs plus qnam c|uindccim 
leucarum tnillihus. Tot huic heroidi debruniiH plantas priinum lectas; 
tot Industrie dcaiccatas, tantas inscctoruin conchyliornrnque collectionea, 
ut mihi et altis rorum naturaiiiim mstimatoribus nefos ait aummos flom 
honores et non refH'oderc.* 

To three species of this genus he applied the respective terms, 
hona-fdia^ cppo&iiiva^ hettrojihylh^ all characterjHiio of Jeanne Baret, 
* dlU ih Pmm/ci, Ihe tree is indigenous to the Mascarencs. 

t See }>enodiciil publications, Paris : Observations sur la Phyrique, 
sur niistolre Naturelle, et stu' let Arts, voh v. (1775)| pp« 89-120* 
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vrho came near him. Ilis conversation waa lively, energetic, caustic, 
and fearless of consequences. Thus he frequently made enemies, 
although he was otherwise full of candour and generosity. His 
character was violent, iinpetuouR, extreme in everything. Obstacles 
ojily served to excite his coinage. “Glory,** he would Ray| “like 
fortune, requires a tenacious and a har<ty race,” * 

President de Hrosse was more critical in regard to Com- 
mersou’s literary merit, although he was astonished by tho 
singularity of his style (as exhibited in his official report on 
the natural history observations which he proposed to cany 
out), which aiq)eared to him rather due to the vivacious 
imagination and vast erudition unconsciously exhibited by 
its author : — 

‘ lie is n coiner ofihc mo.>t Fingular new words, a writer full of em- 
phasis and prodigal of cxfirosMons and turns of speech alike uncommon 
and unusual, lie dcmbtloss believcfl that this scieuti tic jargon ivould 
daz^lG those for whom it was intended, in which belief he has perhaps 
had Forno reason Qid pnpuhun phaltnfs)^ no one being more of the 
j*c(q>lo than these griitIom‘*n, f>. tho niinistors; but I hold it as a 
maxim that the naturalist almost more than anyone else, to write 

in a manner equally clour and sinq)!**, and that I shall alwa)s maintain, 
although I may not bo supj>r>rtc(l in it by the exanqdc of tho greatest 
masters. Pliny, far too ingciiions continually delights in turns of 
speech and witty allusions. Vali-nieri is always poetic, and yet wialiea 
to take tho tone of Aristolle ; my friend BufToti himself inserts too 
much eloquence; it is a fault on tlie right side for which he deserves 
pardon, for lie unites the greatest perspicuity ivith the sublime and 
Ligh-toned style which lie has adopted.* 

‘But if,* adds Ltilando. ‘ M. Commerson had tliis fault 
' when he was writing to his friends a cours da jdtttnCy I can 
‘affirm from what I have myself seen that nothing can be 
‘ more clear, more precise, more siinple, more elegant, than 
‘his writings on natunil history.* 

We cannot do better Ilian conclude by echoing Lalande’s 
reflection that * men born with so much talent and courage 
are so rare that they deserve to be known, for tlie purpose 
‘of encouraging others, and as models to be followed, 
above ‘all when their love of work and of science has 
led them to ‘ the grave.* Commerson was pre-eminently 
a scientific worker who sacrificed himself, and although his 
name has hitherto been little known in England, his services 
towards the enrichment of the colony of Mauritius alone, 
apart from his purely scientific contributions to the genera 
of the Mascarene Islands, fully entitle him to more con- 
sideration than his memory has yet received from the 
Britiidi people. 
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Abt. IIL — 1. Histoire de la Question Coloniale en France, 
Par Leon Deschamps. Paris : 1891. 

2. La Politique Franca ise cn Tunisie, Par P. H. X. Paris: 
1891. 

8. Le 2'onJcin et la Mire Pairie. Jl'les Fkrrt. Paris: 1690. 
4. Support fait a la Commission dc rAhjcrie du Sr not. Par 
M. Jules Ferry. Paris : 1S92. 

"VirE have jJaced M. Deschamps’ book at the head of this 

’ ^ article, because it contains a fjeneral retrospective 
view of the subject witli which we jn'opose to deal. The 
writer's object, however, as he explains it in the preface, is 
not to p:ive a history of the French ct^hmies, nor even to 
discuss at larj^e the present colonial politw of Franc’O. C.'olo- 
nisiition, he says, is not a matter of ti^oveninientahrapriee, to 
be taken up i»r ]>ut aside accordiin^ t'» the convenience of 
ministers or parties ; it is an nndci takin^ which can only 
succeed if it has the cu.MsisU-nt tfoodwill and snppt*rt of the 
whole nation. Accordinj^ly, M. Desch:unj»s has entered 
upon a study of the fluctuations of public opinion re^ardinti^ 
colonies during the last three centuries. lie has cor»cen- 
trated his researclies upon an iiK|uiry into tlie real interest 
that has been shown by the Frentdi nation at difiereiit 
periods in colonial afi'airs, into the influeni'c that these ques- 
tions have obtained over tho popular iniiuh ami into historic 
evidences of the degr*‘i- which Frunrt* has fruin time to 
time be< ume by ti If ‘ rolmiial uh‘H. ^Vlu'th‘•r the 

French have a r* al t»»r c.»lt»niaJ <Mit. rpi i-e, whet her they 

have the genius fur it, wliether flitMiatitUial 'Sentiment has 
usually bet n in its favour or adwrst', and if ho vvhy, ami 
in wdiat insta/ic.'^ tle^se are tin* problems of wiiioh he 
endeavours to di.scovcr fur his ivadt.rs S'>mc reasonable solu- 
tion. 

There are two grounds upon wliich the Iw^ok merits notice 
in England, hi ithc first place, it enables an Englishman, 
who wishes to under, sbiud why French ndonisation has not 
succeeded, to substitiUc some clear ami well-founded conclu- 
sions for the coiuplacviit couuiioti[da»‘e» that are so often 
repeated about the lack of mitiomd aptitudes for that kind 
of enterprise. In the second places the inquiry brings Out 
and accentuates the wide contrasts of pnnciplc and practice 
exhibited by the whole colonial history of France and 
England. 

The history of French colonisation is ordinarily divided^ 
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vre are told, into three periods : the period of the great dis- 
coveries, which is carried up to the death, in 1609, of 
Henry IV. ; the era of grand colonial expansion in the 
seventeenth century ; and the period of decline during the 
liundred years that intervene between the Peace of Utrecht 
in 1 Till, and the end, in 1815, of the great French wars. 
Iluring the sixteentli century the French maintained a 
forward place in the race of adventurous explorations beyond 
sea; and it was not until their country had become 
distracted and depopulated by thirty years of savage religious 
wars that tho English under Elizabeth and the independent 
Hollanders began to push onward and gain ground in the 
same field. At the end of the sixteenth century the rivalry 
among the Wt^stern inaiitiine nations was beginning in 
earnest. Py tliis tiino the splendid achievements and con- 
(pjests of Spain ami I\>rtugal hud tiretl the imagination of 
the whole Woslorn w(»rld. The spreading curiosity in France 
about outlandish }»eoph*s. distant voyages, and the fabulous 
wealtli of Asia, is illnstralt d by the writings of that age, by 
constant allusions to the subject in such authors as Rabelais 
and Montaigne, and by the remarkable dissertation of Bodin, 
ths apostle of Fivneh culuiiisatioiu which appeared so early 
as 1577. Nevertheless, although at the opening of the 
seven tet'Jith century commercial and colonising projects had 
been already eiilorlaincd by that active and far-sigbted ruler, 
lienry IV., it was in England and Ifoliaiid, not in France, 
tfiat the fir>t iinp-»rlant step was taken by founding the two 
East India t'oin]>ani<‘^ lltat were destined to a long and 
ineinonible career. Then came, in tlie treatise of 

Mujitchrelicii, wlio develojj»‘d \i»‘W.s far in advance of his 
time, insisting cut the value ol‘ fresh markels and of outlets 
for emigration, ami upon tlie immense advantage of using 
privileged companies as the national agents for the settle- 
ment of colonie.H and the security of distant trade. Close 
upon the piihlicatiun of this work followed the ministrj’ of 
Richelieu, in wh<.»se pioverful mind the conception of endow- 
ing France with a- grtMt dominion beyond sea reached its 
maturity, and had i.'^sne in successive decrees for the founda- 
tion and multiplication of colonising companies in various 
parts of the world, from Canada iu the West to Madagascar 
and the East Indies. 

It is worth observation that in the charters of these com- 
panies may be found the earliest promulgations of principles 
that were cousistentljr maintained throughout the entire 
coarse of French colonisation under the old monarchy, but 
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'wliich would be in vain looked for in the cominei'cial records 
of England or Holland. The Catholic faith was established, 
to the rigid exclusion of all other religions ; but on the other 
liand converted pagans were to be admitted to the full civil 
rights of Frenchmen — a plovision to wliich M. Deseliamps 
draws attention with pride and approval. The propagation 
of Christianity was placed upon a level with the plantation 
of colonies, as a direct object of these expeditions. Never- 
theless their real motive was, after all, not so much economical 
or propagandist, as political ; the companies were organised 
by the great Cardinal to counteract the accumulation of 
vast transmarine possessions by Spain, then France’s most 
dangerous rival, and in order tluit Spain might not claim 
for herself the whole uon-Cliristian world. In this policy, 
indeed, Ricljclieu was onl}* imitating the tactics of England 
and Holland. Both these nations wore already striking at 
the extremities of the unwieldy Spanish empire, cutting off 
its gold coiiV4>ys, harrying its coasts and i^lands, sweejung 
the narrow seas by privateers^ and gf^nerally pursuing that 
irregular buocanoering warfare of which tin? memory long 
lived among mariners in the rinnantic tniditions of the 
Spanish Main. In these wild adventures tin* French took 
little share; but they hnd borrowed from their neighlx)urs 
the system of chartered associations; and M. Deschamps 
declares that, under Jlazarin as under llichelieu, the 
peopling of new lauds beyond tlic oco.iu by French Catholics, 
in the interests of Cod, and as u balance against Spain, was 
the essential principle of colonial action in France during 
the first half of the seventeenth century. 

There was, indeed, a spetual motive underlying the 
Cardinars zeal for tlie propagation of Cljristianity in fi>reigii 
parts. He scorns to have concerned liiiuself not only with 
finding an outh t f^r the restless and roving elements among 
Frenchmen, but also with opfuiing a kind of safety valve for 
the ardent zeal of the religious orders, particularly the 
Jesuits, whom he encouraged abroad while he repressed 
them at home, 

1C29 he promulgated an ordinance f -rbidJing the cstabH«diment 
of any monastery except with the expre.-s permission of the king. 
Nevertheless he thought that what was unsafe at home might be gO(^ 
for the colonies, so he imposed religious rnimonR upon the compAnloe 
and CatboUcism upon die colonisUs making, as we have seen, Chris^ 
tianity almost as important as commerce in the colonial question. It 
ibllowed that tlic promoters of colonisation displayed a seal for 
proaely^m worlliy of the miiSionaries themselves.’ 
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At this moment, M. Doschamps adds, the religions idea 
was dominant in Prance, and he cites some notable examples 
of its influence in colonial matters. The Court and all 
the fashionable society interested themselves warmly in col- 
lecting subscriptions for propagaTijig the true faith among 
the heathen ; missions were sent out, bishops were appointed, 
and the Jesuits began gradually to acquire great power in 
all the new colonies of North America. The Company of 
New Prance, which founded Montreal, appealed to the 
public for support on the ground that it had not been 
established witli the mere object of trading in skins and 
beavers, but also for the purpose of promoting the glory of 
the Most High. Nor was officialism less active than eccle- 
siasticism in the diroelion and superintendence of these 
projects for the extension of the fliith and dominion of 
France. The system of companies under Church and State 
palromigo was not popular among the men of business, 
Avho demanded of llioir GoveruiiKml no iur»re than freedom 
of trade for llieniselves, and protection ftoiu foreign enemies. 
But official prcdileeti(uis were then, as they have always 
been in France, adverse to the Englisli practice of chartering 
ii body of pit)necrs or merchant adventurers, and leaving 
them to jdaiit settlements or factories by their own re- 
sources. 'J’he exi>oJitions were not only authorised, but 
energetically promoted by the Government, with tlie result 
that the governing classes insisted on slniring the invest- 
ment, or taking their part in the speculations, Avith an 
eye to the benefits proniis(»d in this world and the next. All 
the administrative and military coininands vrere distributed 
among the noblesse ; and among the hundred associates of 
the Company of Ncav France we find thirty s€}\jniurs de la 
cour, besides- a certain number of ocelesiastic and even 
princely dignitaries, Avho arc represented on the board by 
their secretaries. 

The main business of these companies was then under- 
stood to be the ex}>loring and exploiting of new lands for 
settlement by French Catholics, and for the conversion of 
the aboriginal inhabitants. No chartered association for 
the single purpose of trade, like the English or Dutch East 
India Companies, was founded by Richelieu, nor could any 
such company have been launebed upon the system that 
has been just described. The French mercantile community 
demurred to conditions which placed all these corporations 
so completely under the paternal supervision of priests, 
nobles, and high officials ; they also betrayed a perverse 
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mistrust of the religious and propagandist element. They 
cautiously suggested that in commercial transactions 
spiritual directorship and ministerial supervision are not 
altogetlier desirable. The Chambers of Rouen and Marseilles 
recommended that at no price, and on no pretext, should the 
ca 2 >taiixs of their vessels be nominated by the king; they 
complained of foreign consuls almmd and revenue officers 
at home as ecjually dictatorial. They asked that religious 
interests should not rule trading o 2 >i‘rations, but that their 
traffic should bo i>rotocttHl at sea by the Royal Navy, »and 
that trading factories should be allo\ve<l ti> manage their 
own affairs. It dots not api>ear, in short, that Riclielieirs 
colonial ])olicy jn(»d\K*ed any notable results, beyond some 
reinarkable voxagos nf dlsc*»vrry, whi' li gave a considerable 
impulse to all future col* nisatiun, and a great diffusion of 
missionary literatun? rej>orting the siiceessrul promulgation 
of the faith in thit.se countries that had been made t»vor to 
the new companies. M. [)cschanii>s tells ns that the French 
public was liberally feasted upon touching narratives of 
conversion, upon tie' sinipl** talk of savages (among whom 
were reckoned the Cliinese), and np<»u dramatic martyrdoms. 
Among much up4vry2>hul lit*'rature of this kind, a few 
genuine and valuable lx)<»ks if travel were prorluced; but on 
the whole the colonial Held was ti»o largely preoccupied by 
religions influence; and thi» interest excited in the nation 
generally did go fur beyond intelligent curiosity. 

Wo may thus register, even at this early stage, obser- 
vations of a distimt uu.l romarkabh^ contrast in tuagiii, 
charaet»-r, and practie^i method^ between th<? Colonial 
systems of France and Kngland. The* tirst French colonies 
derived their iniiiative from the <?ro\vn ; they were formed 
under strict official rcgulatams, and the note of high ortho- 
doxy WMS pnxiominant in their constitution. The first 
Englisli colonies owed tlieir foundation either to men who 
had left their fatherland to escape the opprcHshui of kings 
and bishops, or to * g»*ntlemau adventurers,* with a taste for 
the roving life and freedom of a new country, which they 
were quite willing to hold ns niitit>nal iirojicrty so long as 
they were permitb'd to use thi ir own ways and means of 
acquiring it. And at a time when the great commercial 
eom{m.nies of England and Holland were already wresting 
from Spain and Portngxil the invaluable iwize of the sea- 
borne trade with Asia, the French merchants were deterred 
from entering into competition with them mainly by the 
misguided soUcitode of their own Government. 
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For the commerce of France, however, better times were 
coming. The period of greatest colonial expansion, as it 
is stj led by M. Deschamps, was inaugurated when Colbert, 
the famous minister of Louis XIV., launched, in 1664, his 
two companies of the Fast and West Indies. It may be 
necessary to explain tliat in those days the term ‘Indies* 
bore an exceedingly wide geographical signification in both 
hemispheres. Under tlie general deiifunination of the East 
Indies were included all the coasts of Southern Asia, from 
the Persian Cnlf to China, Jralami, Borneo, Java, and all 
the rich spice islands of the ('hina Sea. By the West Indies 
were meant not only the islands now known under that 
name, but the whole easttn-n littoral, and even the interior 
as far as it had been explt)red, uf N(»rthern and Central 
America. No ship could double the Cape of Cood Hope 
without coming within the t Hiding sphere of the East India 
Companies; while to cross the Atlantic was to trespass on 
8<mie West Indian monopoly. It is not t o much to say 
that the great conij»auies of the seventeenth century were 
the champions and delegated agents of their respective 
nations in the competithm for commerce and territory 
throughout the whole noii-Christian world, and from this 
point of view the importance of a good colonial policy can 
hardly be over-estimated. The French West Indian Com- 
pany was an association of the type invented by Richelieu, 
with authority to conrju-r and convert the heathen ; but 
the foundation of tlie K.ist luvH.i C'ompany by Colbert on 
ditlerent liiu‘s marks a distinct stop in advance. Tliis 
company, fitted out on the Duteli and English models, as a 
chartered hotly with exelusive j>rivileges and a large capital, 
was destimal to aeqnire fur rraiu-e a subscantial share of 
that rich commerce in Asiatic comm«»di(ies that has made 
the fortum? of so many maritime The operations of 

such a cuiiipaiiy, acc<»rdiug to English ideas upon the subject, 
would have very little to do with the colonial cpiestiou, 
seeing that ils prime object would not be the occupation of 
lands, but the extension of trade. No such distinction has 
ever been made in France, where the special characteristic 
of all these associations was the attempt to combine 
colonisation with commerce, and their plain mandate from 
the State was to conquer territory and convert the people. 
All lands annexed were granted to the company in full 
property with seignorial rights; they had exclusive privi- 
leges of trading in the produce, excepting certain reserved 
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aitioles, and the heathen ^ho accepted Christianity became 
naturalised French subjects. 

With regard to this last-mentioned provision, M. Des- 
champs observes, with undeniable truth, that the letters 
patent of the old English companies contain no similar 
stipulation. AVhereas the French companies were thus 
authorised and enjoined to extend French laws and civic 
rights, in exchange for religions conformity, to all in- 
habitants of the countries they might occupy, it most be 
confessed that no such commission was imposed upon the 
adventurers fix>m England. On the contrary, the English 
practice, in Asia certainly, and to some degree in America, 
has always beli'ayed a spirit of exclnsiveness and indiffer- 
ence. There has iilways been a tendency to reserve English 
citizenship lor EngUsliincn ; and the religious establishment 
of their country was the one article Avhich both colonists 
and traders insisted on leaving at home, positively de- 
clining to import it, either for their own use or for that 
of the natives. Tliis radical divergence of principle runs 
through the whole colonial history of the two nations. It 
corresponds evidently with the essential differences between 
the governing institutions of France aud England ; and it 
points to the fact that, whereas the formation of the French 
colonies was presided over by the ministers of an absolnto 
monarchy, in which the (.'hurcli was very i>oworfnl, the Eng- 
lish colonies and comiwiuies were the product of voluntary 
emigration and mercantile energy, of men who desired few 
privileges and .submitted to very few restraints. 

In those days of corruption and intolerance, oflicial tutelage 
wa.s everywhere a sore burden ; but the French companies had 
something even heavier to bear. The king, the royal princes, 
and the j^rincipal conrtier.s took active part in tioating tb© 
concern, and they were good tmouglj to subscribe largely to 
the investment. High eeelesiastic digtiil.iries condescended 
to patronise the East India Cimipany ; the pr<i.speetu8 was 
advertised iti the churches, and rocominended from the 
pulpits } while royal proclanialions exhorted all true French- 
men to seize this opportunity t>f making their own fortunes 
and contributing to their country 's prosperity. Btrange to 
say, however, not even timse appeals to patriotism and piety 
roused any widespread enthusiasm among mercantile men. 
The capital expected from public subscripition came in very 
slowly, in apite of heavy official pressnro upon the great 
towns ; for the traders, who had no guarantee for the good 
^th or consistency of a despotic government, vainly implored 
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the bureaucracy to reduce the crushing tariffs on foreign 
imports^ and to leave the management of the business in 
private hands. As for the West India Company, it seems 
to have broken down by 1674, when its charter was re- 
voked. Colbert determined to Abandon henceforward, for 
the purpose of colonisation, the agency of companies, and to 
substitute direct administration by a minister of the Crown, 
whereby the North American colonics were transformed, as 
M. Deschamps says, into a province of the French kingdom. 
It followed that the irresponsible powers exercised by the 
governors and intendants, the functions they discharged, 
and the laws they enforced, were almost precisely the same 
in Canada ns in Languedoc or Normandy. As no liberal or 
self-governing institutions existed at lioine, no machinery of 
that kind could be exported to the colonies, where, in fact, 
the attempt to introduce it was never made. 

For the East Indies, however, Colbert maintained the 
organisation of a cljartered company, und(‘r the close super- 
intendence of the Crown. Yet the legitimate commercial 
undertakings of this company had been hampered at the 
outset by combining them with an expedition for the 
colonisatioji of SJadugasear, which failed disastrously ; and 
tliO first attempts of the Frmch to gain a footing on the 
Indian coast were also dt4't*ated, so that in six years after its 
foxindation this company entangled in very serious em- 
barrassment. Nevcrtlndess. if the most liberal support and 
encouragement, from Louis XIV. and his great minister, 
could have secured success to the company — and if a sharp 
turn of general policy, adverse to Colbert and his commercial 
views, had ii<»t speedily supervened — it is possible that the 
Prencli might have made good their position in India before 
the close of the sevontoontli century. Their initial difficulty 
was that the ground bad been preoccupied by Holland, 
against whom Louis XIV. declared war in 1674, partly, 
M. Deschamps thinks, on account of the violent opposition 
by the Dutch to French interference with their Indian trade. 
And a few years later, when the Triple Alliance combined 
against Franco the naval strength of both England and 
Holland, and Louvois had plunged liis master into intermin- 
able continental wars, the light and guidance of Colbert’s 
paci6c influence suffered total eclipse, and projects of 
colonial or commercial expansion were set aside for plans 
of campaign. 

M. Deschamps tells us that commercial jealousies, and a 
i^seling strongly hostile to the establishment of France in the 
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Spanish Indies and in America, were the leading reasons why 
England and Holland joined in 17(11 the coalition against 
the accession of a French i)rince to the Spanish throne. 
They were convinced tliat,^if the treasures and colonies of 
Spain passed into the hands of France, she would be able to 
supplant and destroy their conunercc. However this may 
be, the result of the long war that ended witli the Pt?ace of 
Utnndit WMS undoubtedly to cheek and cripple the seaborne 
trade of Fiance, to reduce her colonies, and for the time to 
exhaust her naval resources. Tiie result hatl been predicted 
by Vauban, whose ‘ Meinoire sur les (.'•)!i)nies ^ (Itilhl), quoted 
b}' M. Deschairps, alxuiud.'s witli just and sagacious observa- 
tions. He saw that the French colonies wt^rc not thriving 
like those of Kngland and IJoll.ind ; and his remedies were 
to abolish the eiidowinciit <d‘ religi'Uis orders in North 
America, ‘ wluuv the monks an* inctenj>arahly niDre success- 
^ fill in ourlching themselves than in converting the heathen 
to break up privi!egi*d coinpinie,s, wh«> were ruining trade 
by tyrannous inoui>[*oli**s ; to make no more settlements in 
bad situations, and to regulnti* the emigration systematically. 

* If,’ he concludes, ‘the king dot*s not lake vigorous steps 

* for strengthening his colonies,al the first war with Holland 
‘ or England they will all be lust ; we shall never regain our 

* footing in America ; we shall be shut out from the trade, 

* and our navy wull fall to nothing for want of sustenance and 
‘ employment.’ The words w^tc, as our auilior observes, 
prophetic; the v'olonies needed civil and religimis lilx‘rty, 
and were eln*ked by < ’hnrch i. staidishmcnts and commercial 
privilege. lint by that lime the vast schemes of tiTritorial 
aggn-andisenit Jit rionri^fe tl by Louis XIV., his insatiable 
ambition, and his growing bigotry, had diverted liis mind 
from distant colonies, and were drawing France fatally away 
from the wlnde policy of expansion bfy(»nd sea. 

In dealing with tin* pc-rh-d f>f thedeidino French coloni- 
sation, the cotnnu nceineni of wdiicli he dates from the Peace 
of Utrecht, M. Doschamp.^ appears to ns to have passed 
rather too rapidly ov< r tlit* first half of the eighteenth cen** 
tury. He bartdy alludes to the revival of the commercial 
prosperity of France during the thirty years of peace with 
England which lasted from 171 d to the outbreak of the war 
of the Austrian Succession. Under the pacific ministries of 
Walpole and Flenry trade and navigation gathered strength 
on both sides of the Channel ; tlie IVench East India Company* 
in particnlar* after extricating itself from Law’s Land Bank 
speculations* took a fresh departure* and for Ppndicherry this 
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waa the flourishing period. But with the growing political 
dissensions between the two nations began again the colonial 
quarrels that had ripened into open hostility by 1745. So 
early as in 1740 the French Gorernment was entertaining the 
plans of Labourdonnaia for destroying the English trt^ing 
factories in the East Indies, and a few years later Dupleix 
was actively encouraged in his grand project of totally 
expelling ns from the Coromandel coast. At the same 
tinio the French were making substantial progress in North 
America, having already formed the design of pushing down 
the valley of the Ohio, in order to appropriate wliat would 
now be called the Hinterland in the rear of the English 
colonies on the sea coast. Towards the middle of the 
century, therefore, the position and prospects of France in 
Asia and America had decidedly improved. In reviewing 
the calamitous decline that foll*>wed, M. Deschiunps contests 
the exactitude of tlio generally accepted notion tliat the 
French colonies and Indian settlements were lost by the 
ignorance or indilVerenee of Louis XV'. and his ministers. 
He proves, at any rate, that considerable exertions were 
made to send out reirdbrcements of men and monej', although 
the troops were unluckily insuflicient and the remittances 
irregular; and he shows that the king himself gave much 
I>ersonal attention to liia transmarine possessions. Ho dilates 
upon the humane and enlightened principles impressed upon 
colonial governors in the general instructions sent out from 
Paris. He cpudes orders, written in the king’s own hand, 
to the Canadian authorities to neglect nothing that would 
win the hearts of the Indian tribes, to deal out strict justice, 
to respect women, and to discourage slavery ; and he justly 
declares that mildiu?ss and an (earnest desire to protect un- 
civilised races distinguished the colonial policy of France 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

As to the benevolent intentions of tlie central government 
in France there can be no question ; nor is it improbable 
that the relations between the foreign race and the natives 
were better in the French colonies than in the English or 
Dutch settlements, where, except in Pennsylvania^ the milder 
virtues were unfortunately not at a premium. The French 
were more popular with the Indian tribes, and were under 
stricter control, than the rough, self-governing English com- 
munities ; the French priests were more effective and more 
devoted missionaries, I'cgularly disciplined and liberally sup- 
ported by the Catholic Church at home. The French colonists 
were full of siibcere patriotism, and throughout the c(>nt^t 
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'with England tbej showed a strong' and nnanimoas attach* 
ment to the cause of their own conntrjr. Nerertheless, when 
the Seven Years* War brought England and France Into 
fierce irreconcilable collision upon North American" aoit, 
the weakness and instability of the French posiUott were 
speedily discovered, and their immense colonial empire Upon 
that continent suffered a shattering overthrow. 

Upon the causes and circumstances of this remarkable 
discomfiture, which finally demolished the edifice that had 
been so laboriously built up daring more than a hundred 
years by the French monarchy, and which broke the heart, 
for the rest of the eighteenth centurj', of French enterprise 
beyond the ocean, M. Deschamps throws little fresh light. 
Nor, indeed, does he enlarge upon this part of his subject, 
although at the present time, when la question eoloniale 
is again engaging political controversy and popular atten* 
tiou in France, a scrutiny of the defects and errors of 

the old regitne would certainly have some bearing upon 
points of contemporary discussion. It would bring out not 
unprofitably, for example, the vital differences of ideas and 
methods that prevailed in the beginning between the colo* 
nial systems of England and France, and that subsist in 
some essential features up to the present day. As the British 
colonists had crossed the sea in search of institutions more 
democratic and of wider liberties than under their home 
government, so they kept their domestic affairs free from 
nmeh interference by the metropolis. As the French colonists 
bad been followed into the wilds of Canada by a paternal 
administration, ever solicitous for a subject’s well-being and 
orthodoxy, they remained under a regime similar to and even 
stricter than that which they had left in Europe. Re- 
ligious equality and iudependence were insisted upon iii New 
England, while in New France authority and sacerdotalism 
*1001: very high ground. Althongh both England and France 
did their best to monopolise the colonial trade for the benefit 
and advantage of the mother colonies, yet undoubtedly tiia 
English restrictions on free disposal of colonial commodities 
were not quite so illiberal and oppressive as in France. But 
tiie main strength of the Englishmen lay in the firm, ccnnpaot 
{dentation of their free autonomous colonies along the sea* 
eouat, where their population could multiply and find room 
upon excellent land, gradually extending the marg^ of 
enliaraiioo, eonnectlng all their settlemmitis, and ocenf^ing 
no re^tely detached posts. The - French policy, on the 
Othw band, was directed not so much by 'the nee^ or in* 
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siincts of the colonists as by the theories and political calon- 
lations of their Gorernineut at home, especially in regard to 
the aggrandisement of territory to the exclusion of national 
rivals. Its object, therefore, was extensive dominion rather 
than industrial expansion or the’ judicious selection of a 
defensible and habitable area. The French lines of outposts 
were laid down to include great unoccupied wildernesses, 
because French governors were more intent on erecting 
military forts than on placing mercantile £fi>ctories or con- 
solidating agricultural settlements. They projected a chain 
of forts that was to connect Quebec on the St. Lawrence 
with New Orleans on the Mississippi, in order to cut off the 
English ex]mnsion inland, and to conBne us to a narrow 
strip of land between the Atlantic and the French frontier 
along the Alleghany moantiiins. They held, indeed, the 
mouths of these two great rivers ; but as they had no sea- 
ports on the Atlantic seaboard, and as their colonial popula- 
tion was far below the English in numbers, it is clear that 
the defenoi of this straggling, unpeopled, ill-cemented ter- 
ritory rested entirely, i»i war time, upon the maintenance 
of communications with Europe, and that anj* inferiority of 
sea power would render it perilously insecure. 

The result of the great contest that followed is known 
to everyone ; it coinplehdy fulfilled Vauban’s forebodings. 
During the Seven Years’ War the French Government, 
uselessly entangled in the quarrel between Austria and 
Prussia, with dilapidated finances and a weak navy, was 
completely overmatched and disabled in America and India 
by the skill and energy with which Pitt wielded the com- 
manding force of powerful English fleets, by the immense 
superiority of England's wealth, and by the fighting strength 
of the free English colonies. After 17C3, when the French 
bad lost their domiiiion in the West and the East, the snrvey 
of their colonial system under the Bourbons presents few 
jpointa of interest. From this time we may reckon tho 
b^inning of that kind of despondency in regard to colonial 
matters, and of that persistent conflict of opinions upon the 
political advantage of dependencies beyond sea, which still 
cbaracterise the most recent discussions of these subjects in 
IVance. 

It was natural that after such mishaps and disappoint- 
ments the benefits to be derived from distant colonies or 
AJiadc poBsessions should have been sharply questioned. 
Toward iho end of the last century the phiioaophio mind 
of French wrilera and statesmen was greatly occupied by 
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political idealism ; and our author tells us that iit Franco 
‘ les theories triomphent toujours/ The imposing authority 
of Montesquieu ^-as pronounced, after some hesitation, 
against a system which was supposed to involve gradual 
depopulation of the parent land ; while at the head of the 
anti-colonial party stood Voltaire, who declared that the loss 
of Canada was a gain to Franc4‘, mocked at the folly of 
fighting for a few siiow-covered acres moi*e or less, and 
deplored the shedding of blood to provide coffee or snuff for 
rich men in Paris or London. Honsseau followed upon the 
same side with his ardent denuiieiaiions against modern 
civilisation for corrupting or exterminating the noble savage, 
who was described as representing on the American prairies 
a true ideal of human society that had been lost in the 
cities of Europe. And although tliese writers varied widely 
in their points of view, they all united in attacking with 
caustic irony or s<>mbre reprobat io?i the sinister influences 
of priestly ambition and the subordinalitui of civil to eccle- 
siastical interests that too often ha!nj>ored the authority of 
colonial governors. In Canada the religious orders had 
been niueli too strong, and it will bo rt^mombered that in 
India the intrigues of the J«^<nit Lavaur are allogc'd to have 
fatally accelerated the disgrace and condemnation of the 
unfortunate Lall 3 '. 

The French East India Coinpaii}', hopelessly burdened 
with debt, and cut oif from the maikels of Asia by the 
spreading predominauce of England, was dissolved in 1770. 
A few years later Turgot prevailed npcjn his <b»verument to 
abolish chartered companies uitli coiiunercial tnonopolies, 
and to f et free the trade betwt^ea France and her colonies 
from every kind of exclusive privilege. All the remaining 
French possessions beyond the sea were henceforward 
directly administered by Crown oflieers, who upheld abroad 
the tradition of arbitrarj^ executive jxuvor that subsisted in 
France up to the Ilevoluiion. The American War of Inde- 
pendence furnished the French with an opportunity of re- 
prisal against England; but tliey secured the triumph of 
our revolted colonies at a heavy cost to themselves. After 
the interval of delusive calm that followed the Peace of 
178»3, the great storm arose that plunged France, for more 
than twenty years, into furious continental wars, that in- 
capacitated her for distant enterprises, destroyed lier nuvy, 
and drove her commerce off all the seas. The attitude of 
the First Republic toward the colonies was distorted by the 
wayward extravagances Of the time, yet jt w^as, on the 
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whole, benevolent and even liberal. Robespierre’s famous 
declamatory phrase, * Perish the colonies,’ is, indeed, re- 
membered against him ; but it had little more real weight or 
meaning than the phrase ‘ Perish India,’ used long after 
by a wtdl-knowii English historian who had taken to the 
platform late in life, and cut a very poor figure upon it. 
The general sentiment of the revolutionary period was in 
favour of an open trade, the encourageineut of colonial 
l)rosperily, and the enfranchisement of slaves. According 
to M. Desohamps, the republican govemments did their 
best for the colonies. It was the advent of Napoleon with 
liis system of enormous land armies, and insatiable conquest, 
his disgust for naval warfare, and his blockading decrees 
against English coninicrce, that completed the dilapidation 
of the colonial estate of France. Nut only did the Emperor 
sacrifice the colonies to his ambilious plans for subjugating 
Europe ; he intoxicated France with military glory, with the 
pomp and pride of a despotism that could set up and pull 
down kingdoms, and hold all the nations of Europe to 
ransom. The French lost their taste for sober industrial 
efibrt, or for toilsome exploitation of distant countries; and 
by the end of the war period the enormous drain on the 
population, with its moral and material exhaustion, had 
severtdy cramped their resources and dislocated the national 
strength. In the meantime, England had recovered her 
position, enlarged her colojiial borders, taken up all points 
of vantage for naval shelter or supply, and was preparing 
for fresh tlights into the new and untouched regions of 
Australasia. 

liooking backward, therefore, over the various phases of 
the colonial question, we that in the seventeenth century 
the developement of transmarine conquest and commerce 
stood in the foreground of the political programme con- 
ceived by France’s greatest statesmen, by Richelieu, Colbert, 
and at first by Louis XIV. Their views lacked neither 
breadth, sagacity, nor vigour of execution ; for the French 
went before other nations in prospecting the splendid 
colonial fields of North America, and were very little be- 
hindhand in appreciating the unique value of the Asiatic 
trade. But dynastic ambition and the vices of absolutism 
were too strong in the old monarchy. In vain did Leibnits 
endeavour, by his famous * Consilium JEgyptiaenm ’ — the 
Memoir on Egypt, submitted in 1672 to Louis XIV. — to 
kindle in the king’s imagination the idea of a great French 
empire on the eastern shores of the Meditermnean. His 
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real object appears to bare been to stare off French designs 
npon Germany and the Netherlands by diverting elsewhere 
the attention and the armies of Lonis ; his ostensible pro- 
posals were that France, leaving North America to England 
and Holland, should seize Cairo and Constantinople; nnneic 
North Africa, control the avenues of Asiatic commerce, and 
found a mighty Christian empire in the Levant and on the 
Bed Sea. But the currents of fortune and circurostanco 
swept France in a very different direction ; and by the end 
of the war tempest which b<}gau with the eighteenth centnry 
her rising colonial empire hud suffered serious damage. 
Holland, also, had overstrained her strength, so that England 
emerged unharmed from a struggle which lind crippled her 
■two most ibrmiclable colonial rivals. The partial and well- 
meant revival of enterj^rise under Louis XV. was insufficient 
and came too late, for all the ocean waterwaj's were now 
falling under English control, and France had again en- 
tangled herself in the qnan-els of Central EiTro|)e. To under- 
take costly campaigns in Germany, precisely at the moment 
when her pretensions to dominion in t'anada and on the 
Coromandel coast of India were clialleiiged by a snperior 
maritime power, was to provoke an tmequal contest, and to 
play the matcli against heavy odds. ^Vlien the game had 
been lost, with the stakes. France attempted to take ven- 
geance upon England by favouring the revolt of ti>e American 
colonies. But although she gained her immediate object, it 
was at a heavy e ist to herself ; and when the Napoleonic 
wars bad completed the destruction of her old colonial 
system, she was left with a few scattered and unconnected 
points of occupation on the edges of Asia, Africa, and 
America. 

It was natural that in the first half of the present centory 
the Orleanist dynasty should rocur to the earlier Bourbon 
policy of interesting the French nation in projects of con- 
qnert and settlements outside Europe. From the reign of 
Lonis Philippe may be dated, accordingly, what may bo 
called a new departure in French colonisation, because 
France broke fresh ground and adopted some novel experi- 
mente. In the fiystem of English colonisation there has 
been no breach of continuity. Our nineteenth-century 
Bettbrnents in Australasia or South Africa belong by enrigin 
to the same class as those of the se^nteenth or eighteenth 
oentuzy in America; they were founded by spontaneons 
emigyi^on ; they obeyed the same laws of growth. They 
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represent, in fact, the irne antique type of colonies, snch as 
have been in all ages generated by the snrarming of sea* 
faring folk in the search of fresh fields of agriculture and 
commerce. The recent extension of the Canadian popula- 
tion from the Atlantic to the Pacific exemplifies the same 
course of spontaneous overflow ; the ever-widening margin 
of European settlement in South Africa, w'hether Dutch or 
English, is driven forward by a similar impulse. In all these 
cases the national flag has followed, somewhat reluctantly, 
the onward inarch of trade and exploration, as it is about to 
do at this moment towards Uganda. But the acquisitions of 
territory in Africa and Asia made by the French during this 
century have been undertaken under very different condi- 
tions ; the springs of action have been much weaker at home; 
there has been no prime moving popular pressure ; it is the 
GoTernmeut, not private adventure, that has taken the lead 
and cleared the vrny. Not vacant lands, but uncivilised 
kingdoms, have been annexed by deliberate political calcula- 
tions on the part of a inctropulitau State. It was cnought 
expedient to stimnlaie commerce, to improve and strengthen 
the navy, to regain in some degree that position in the outer 
world which I’rauce liud lost in the last century, to revive the 
adventurous spirit and curiosity of the French people, and to 
provide restless souls with the cliiinces of gain and distinction 
outside the circle of ilomcstic affairs. Some of the recent 
French settlements bear a kind of resemblance to the military 
colonics of Home ; whilst others seem to have been occupied 
chiefly on the ground, not in itself unreasonable, that France 
is entitled to her share in the general scramble for the trade 
or territory of weak or btirbarous races. None of these 
belong to the class of the old French colonics in America, 
and if some of the principal features of the earlier colonial 
administration have reappeared in the modern system, this 
can hardly be counted, for reasons to be presently explained, 
as an advantage. One thing, however, is clear — that between 
a French and an English colony in this year 1893 there is 
no greater likeness than existed two centuries ago. 

The modem efflorescence of French colonisation began 
nearer home. Algiers was originally taken, as M. Feriy has 
remuked, with the main object of breaking up a stronghold 
of pirates and sea robbers in the Mediterranean ; and the 
Fmnch factories in West Africa were merely on the edge of 
the dark continent. Under the Second Empire, however, 
the French reappeared in South Asia, where they made 
gopd a footing by establishing their sovereignty over Cochin 
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China, between whose rulers and France had existed rela* 
tions since the last century. But the ill-judged Mexican 
expedition and the nieiiacing aggrandisement of Prussia 
Boou reproduced the ombarrasstneuts and foreign coniplica- 
tiona iu Europe that have so often paralysed French activity 
in countries across the ocean. After the thunderous crash 
and disaster of 1870-71, the Third Kepiiblic sought ways 
and means of repairing its losses and reviving the ancient 
colonial renown of France, just at the moment when an 
era of impatient and jealous coiniuerciul enterprise was 
setting iu among the leading nations of Europe. The 
doctrine that expansion abroad was essential to internal 
tranquillity had engrossed the German atid Italian Govern- 
ments; the rebuilding of fleets had aroused keen anxiety 
about naval stations; the uneasy stirring of tlie working 
masses had sharpened the sense of the importance of addi- 
tional markets. Moreover, the vast accumulation of capital, 
tlie constant multiplication of mechanical power, and the 
steady depression of agriculture, are gradually converting 
Europe into an immense association for the supply of cheap 
manufactures to the rest of the world. And since the almost 
universal system of Protection shackles the free interchange 
of goods between European Stales, it is driving the priHlucing 
countries to seek fresh outlets for their commodities iu order 
to maintain an increasing population of artisans. To those 
forces and ciroumstauoes is principally due the recent com- 
petition for proteotorahs or sphen?s of influence in different 
quarters of the uncivilised world, and iu particular that 
inrush upon the dark continent, which M. Ferry Itas compai'cd 
to a grand national steoi>lecluuse across Equatv^rial Africa. 

That France, a country with two lung seaboards and a 
great colonial tradition, should yield readily to this general 
movement, and should look round the world for new 
domains or commercial is easily intelligible. But 

the virgin soil of the temperate zones, where Europeans 
can cultivate and multiply freely, has long been preoc- 
cupied by the Teutonic races. The days are past when New 
England or New France could be proclaimed by hokting a 
flag and assuming sovereignty over some wide fertile region 
inhabited only by wandering savages; nor is there now 
rootn in Asia for the establishment of another empire on the 
BuMianor English scales It was, nevertheless, still possible 
to enlarge and strengthen the position of France in North 
and West Africa} and on the shores of Soaih-Easiem Asia^ 
beyond Bnrmah and Siam, there were some minor rulei^htps 
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over which China exercised a disputable jurisdiction. Ac- 
cordingly Tunis has been converted, mainly for strategic 
reasons, into a dependency ; wliile by a series of hardy 
expeditions, military and explorabny, the French are making 
themselves masters of a great interior dominion along the 
Niger and its affluents. In Asia they have brought under 
their protectorate the kingdom of Annam, which secures 
their command of the >vholc coast line between Saigon and 
Tonquin. They are now in armed ooeiipation of the deltaic 
lands along the lower courses of two great rivers, the 
Mekong and the lied River, whudi drain the half-ex[dored 
countries interposed between North Bnnnalk and South-west 
China, and their outposts have pushed up inland to the 
frontier of the ChiiiCHe province of Yunnan. 

By the intelligent and energetic Frenchmen who are now 
advocating what we should call a forward colonial policy, 
the present situation is regarded as full (‘f promise for the 
renaissance of their country’s power and prosperity beyond 
the seas. It only remains, according to this party, to avoid 
the old administrative mistakes, to employ the proper 
methods, to prolit by the example of own failures and 

one s neighbour’s success, for Iht^ discoverv of the right road 
to colonial and eomneMNual fortune. The spirit of progress, 
w’rites M. Deschanips w'itli charaoteristie neatness of expres- 
sion, is not lh<‘ monopoly <if a part}', but tin* consequence of 
a principle ; and that princijde he defines by the axiom that 
WMthout liberal institutions in the m dhor-oountr}’ no liberal 
colonial system is practi^Mble, Tie" d^'duetion is that under 
a republican government the nari\>\v, centralising, and 
despotic traditions of tlie old oy/rto” are likely to be set 
aside. He is, nevertheless, eom]»e!led to admit mournfully 
that they have as yet by no means disappeared, that the 
French colonies are still exposed to bureaucratic caprice, 
that their commerce is still in leading strings, and that ex- 
cept in three privileged colonies the laws and local regula- 
tions may everywhere be changed or discarded at will by a 
simple ministerial decree. Uniformity of adniinistrativo 
procedure in colonics which differ widely in manners, climate, 
and population ; heavy cost of maintenance thrown on the 
home revenues, and, above all, a superfluity of officials whose 
rules and ordinances ai*e too rigidly enforced — these are the 
existing defects and systematic drawbacks pointed out by our 
author* Emigration goes oh no faster than heretofore to any 
colony, except to Algiers ; and only in Algiers has commerce 
shown any visihlo increase, for the trade with the more di?h 
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tant Frencli dependencies is mainly in foreign hands. The 
Frenchman will not travel far afield ; he does noisaffioiently 
study the geography or resources of distant countries ; he 
even neglects, ocoordiug to M. Deschanips, the developement 
of his own physical capabilities. In the meantime America is 
closed to farther acquisitions by a European power ; Bnssia 
and England an; quietly dividing all Asia outside China j and 
the indefatigable Anglo-Saxon is invading Africa on three 
sides. 

Snch is 3d. Deschainjvs’s rather desponding account of the 
actual state of coloniiil affairs in France, which cannot yet 
be called healthy. And we must own that, after this exposi- 
tion of the distaste or inaptitude of his countrymen for 
colonisation and the jostling competition of commercial 
nations, the remedies that he proposes appear to ns some- 
what inadequate. 

‘ In niy opinion, tlie coli'iiia! ipnxiMon may bo roducod to a questioa 
of cduciition. Wo havi» to ropair our national tempi' ram vnt. . . . 
After all, wliat is! wanted ? Kimpiv the roforniation of our secondary 
education. Thin education, ap’,>Ii(..d to the rich and the middle classes, 
so a.s to forn> the disposition of tliosc in particular who may have 
capita] to invest and who. by their i-uperiur intcilcciual culture, will always 
control the politic.^ fortuiies of the iiaiton, should aim at endowing 
them with all the qualities that are rc'iuisitc f>r comniercf and coloni- 

wition Ij“t u3 then r«;form (>ur Lyrttf jiiid our sccondaiy 

instruction, or let as give up colonising ; there is no middle course.’ 

Such is the final exhortation with which the book comes 
to an end. After so comprehensive a survey of the various 
phases of the colonial question in France during nearly three 
centuries, this conclusion impresses the English reailer with 
a sense of feebleness and dis]>roportiun. It will remind him 
of the prescriptions with which the i'rencU doctrinaires of 
the last century proposed to cure the maladies which the 
Kevolnlion swept away by a much more drastic treatment.* 
We decline to believe that public instruction will change 
the inveterate habits or predilections of a nation ; and we 
tbink it possible to show that much of the constitutional 
weakness which still affects French colonisation may be 
removed by self-discipline and a judicions admiuutnUive 
regimen. M. Desebamps seems to us to handle his snbjeefc 
too much after the manner of the literary and philoaophic 
school that has so long prevailed in France ; be does not 

* * Ls seule ^nntie qn’iJs invratent centre I’sbus du ponvoir, o'est 
I’edncsfioa publique.’— 1^ Tocqueville, * Ancien Bdgime,* 
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get to clo$e quarters with existing facts, or grapple im- 
jnediately with particular cases by the light of experience 
and local observation. 

When, however, we turn from the literature of oolonisa* 
tion as represented by ‘ La Question Coloniale ’ to the 
1 ecent writings of those who havo studied that question at 
first liand, in the field of practical administration, we find 
the same problems and difficulties recognised ; but they are 
more definitely stated, and much more resolutely attacked. 
By far the most important possession of France beyond sea 
is Algeria, ller two latest acquisitions are Tonquin and 
Tunis, both of which are classed by French writers as 
colonies. M. Ferry, in bis book ‘ Lo Tonkin et la Mere 
‘ Patrie,* defends the annexation of the Tonquin province of 
Annum as a masterpiece of colonial policy'. The book 
which stands second of those under notice here, * La Poli- 
‘ tique Fran^aise on Tunisie,* has been evidently written 
by an able and very competent hand, to show that France is 
• again developing an aptitude fur colonisation. Whether 
any of these tlireo dependencies would be ranked among 
colonies nceording to the English acceptation of the term 
may be thought doubtful ; L>r with us the idea of n colony 
is associatiMl with the occupation by settlers of lands that 
have been little inoiv than tlie hunting grounds or pasturage 
of wandering Wo do not place in that category 

those Asiatic and African possessions which have been 
originally acquired for commercial or maritime purposes ; 
and in India we have been so far from endeavouring to 
attract English immigrants that f(*r a long time we steadily 
discouraged them. The fact, therefore, that French writers 
treat tlie annexation of Cochin China and Tunis as evidence 
of a revival of their colonial successes, and that they should 
have made great exertions to draw an inflow of French 
settlers toward Algiers and Tnuis, marks a fundamental 
diffezence in economic character and natural capabilities 
between the colonics of England and France. We lay some 
stress on this point, because it appears to us that the omis- 
sion to distinguish clearly between countries that are suited 
for European immigration and those that are not, may have 
led the French Government into some of the embarrassments 
that have hampered the administration of their North 
A&icaa dependencies. 

The establishment of a French protectorate in Tunis was 
mainly the outcome of causes and oonsequmioes that hare 
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inrariablj, from tbe days of tlie Botnan republic to the 
reign of tbe Egyptian Khedive Ismael, been fatal to the 
independence of a semi-barbarous rulership in contact with 
high civilisation. Five-and-twenty years ago the Bey of 
Tunis was struggling in the nets of the European money- 
lender ; he hud raised heavy loans at high interest ; he was 
hopelessly bankrupt, and he was being suieniidcally squeezed 
to the last piece of silver. In financial dealings, at any rate, 
Tennyson’s grey barbarian is veiy much lower than the 
Christian child, and with the Jew he has no chance at all. 
So the crash came when the Bey was j)er.suaded, in ISC'j, to 
issue a fresh and final loan of thirty-five millions of francs, 
of wTiich he received about live millions, while the balance 
went to the private account of his own high treasurer and 
to the foreign financiers. Over-taxation inevitably followed, 
producing of course the usual insurrection which is the only 
Oriental method of protesting against scandalous misgovern- 
ment. Two things saved Tunis from utter ruin : the revolt 
of her people, which frightened the peace-loving usurer, and 
the uiuUial jealousies of France and Italy, who both claimed 
the honour of intervening to save the situation by iuiposLug 
a protcctoi-ate. At the Berlin Congress 51. Waddiugtou 
very skilfully enlisted the .supi)ort of Lord S.ilisbnry, whose 
judicious backing of Fraiice secured for lier the prize. 

Nothing is easier than an ariiicd occupation of an uncivi- 
lised State, but with the suppression of open resistance begin 
tbe real difficulties of European intervention. When you 
have successfully invaded a State of well-knit civilisation 
and highly organised in8titnti'Ui.s, and have forced the 
sovereign to sign a treaty, you are entitled, in Europe, to 
regard your risks and troubles as nearly ended. When all 
this has been accomj)lishe<l in a barbarous country with a 
warlike population, the invader must consider tliiit the most 
arduous of his tasks is still before him. The strongholds 
may be his, but the armed population is gathering every- 
where beyond cannon-range ; the sovereign subsides into a 
useless and discredited puppet ; the native officials rob worse 
tiran ever under the foreigner’s irresistible but ignorant 
authority ; the whole country reuiaius in a ccmdiilon of 
chronic unrest, waiting to see what the enemy will do neat, 
and watching for every opportunity of annoying him. The 
predicament involves ail tbe evils of aunexation withont ita 
adfantages, for the obviotui and simple reason that it lacks 
finality, that it throws out of gear an old-fashioned system 
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of government, whicli suits the people as being * a poor thing 
* but their own,* without substituting anything in its place* 

Moreover, there was no unanimity of views or opinions 
upon the Tunisian question at Paris. In France tliere has 
always been a large party that is strenuously hostile to all 
colonial extension or acquisition of transmarine territory ; 
and this party clamoured vehemently for withdrawal from 
Tunis. Meanvvliilo, the course of affairs in that country 
was passing through the phases that are invariably evolved 
by half-measures and an untenable situation. The French 
began, much as we did in the Punjab after the first war of 
with a treaty stipulating for (he retontion of posts by 
their troops, and leaving the government to be nominally 
inanaged by the Bey with the advice of a French resident. 
They soon "fonnd, as we did, that it is impossible to govern 
through the agency of a ruler whose real povver has been 
destnyed ; and they vwro forced to take into their own 
hands, after a campaign, the executive authority. In 1882 
(jJainbetta pn^posed and <*arrif‘d a i»rotectorato tliat intro- 
duced the system of maintaining the native ruler's dignity 
and governing as nnich as pessihle hy native agency accord- 
ing to native customs, Uni restu-ving in French hands the 
supreme administrativt^ power, the army, the principal civil 
and political cdfices, and all foreign relations. So far as 
can be gathered from tlui book now bidbre us, this experi- 
ment is being worked vni Avith gn»at patience* and shrewdness, 
and with very fair results up to the present time. The ques- 
tion is whether such a K\steiu ha>s in it the elements of 
durability and permanent success. 

In niiinaging tlieir modern coloiiics the French have 
always been embarrassed throughout this century by diffi- 
culties of two kinds. Tiio first is that they have no colonial 
army, and that the French tJoverninent cannot send conscript 
troops into remote or unhealthy countries Avithout incurring 
the profound resentment of the French peasantry, who detest 
expatriation on compulsory service, or indeed on any service 
whatever. The book on Tunis describes forcibly the pres- 
sure brought to bear on French deputies by electors whose 
sons have been sent for some incomprehensible reason of 
State to fight and die in Africa or Cochin China 

^Nowadays wo are all soldiers. Faihcra consent to a tempera, ly 
separation, for as short a time as possible, from their sons, and arc 
willing to send them to join the colours for the defence of our territory. 
But how when they see then exposed, if ill luck aauII liave it so, to the 
nhance of being transported to unknown countries, of having to go to 
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fight ravages, Hovas or Black Flags, in Madagasw, in China, or in 
Africa ! In this manner thousands cd* families live in a state of 


trepidaticn that is very contagious. lufluenthtl electors besiege their 
deputies the deputies, fearing that they may be lield responsible for 
these accursed cainjmigns, make speeches, ask questions of the govern- 
ment ; and if by any mischance tliere occurs a temporary check, if the 
result of a battle is dubious, the vrholc Chamber is seized with emotion.’ 

‘ II n’y a pas de politiqnc coloniale sans arm^e coloniale,* 
is the writer’s brief sentence upon this side of his nation’s 
colonial system. 

The second kind of difficnltics come out of treating ns 
a colony an African or Asiatic country which is already in 
the possession of some vigorous race, as in Algiers or Tunis, 
or of an industrious and numerous population, as on the Indo- 
Oliinese littoral. The French arc not much given to invest 
capital in foreign commerce or in the carrying trade across 
the ocean. Their method of utilising a new pos.se.ssion too 
often reduces itself to an extensive exi)ortation of Frenchmen 
— who are invited to take up unoccupied lauds — and to 
the creation of majij* indifferently p.aid appointments. But 
what an alien race, recently subdued, dislikes is a number 
of subordinate foreign officials, ainl what such a people liatcs 
above all things is to see strangers settling upon the land. 
When the climate is bad and the native intractable, ilie 
attempt at colonisation meets with obstacles and resistance 
of a sort hardly known in European colonies of the earlier 
type. Of these things the French have had long and sad 
experience in Algiers, where they began by pouring in 
French immigrants, who died like dies, ciirsiug their own 
Govern men t with tbeir latest breath, and where for fifty 
years they have been contending with the indomtUible spirit 
of Arab revolt against a too srinuietrical civilisation. Tho 
intermittent changes in tbeir form of constitutiou at home, 
and the incessant controversies between the colonial and 
nnti-colouial parties, have considerably intensified the local 
difficulties, because ministers and governors have had no 
leisure for working out administrative systems by tentative 
experiments, as in British India, but are swaye^l to and firo 
by tJxe caprice of uninstructed public opinion in France, 

How it maybe readily admitted that in their management 
of Tuttbr the French have avoided a repetition of the same 
serioas mistakes that btul been made on their first occopar 
of Algi^s. They have not annexed the eotinby out 
«f kottd, wsd ponred in French eoloniata indiacrindimtely. 
They have discovered and applied to their ijew dependency 
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the system of protectorates, of which, the English in India 
hare long made extenaire use, and which the Romans em- 
ployed many centuries earlier. They have adopted the 
method of placing the chief departments of administration 
in the hands of selected European officers, leaving all sub- 
ordinate business to be conducted by natives, as much as 
possible according to local laws and customs. They have 
undertaken in this manner the reform of the revenue, of the 
proprietary tenures, and the finance; and with regard to 
the courts of justice they have appointed a special body of 
French judges to deal with cases concerning Europeans. 
The native Tunisian is still subject to his own tribunals. 
The new policy, in short, is to develope the resources of the 
country and to make room for French colonists without dis- 
placing the inliabitants, to govern natives through native 
agency, and generally to uphold the rough old-fashioned 
Mahomedan rulership by tbe side of a civilised administra- 
tion that is to be gradually extended. The account given in 
this book of tbe ways and means devised for promoting this 
extremely complicat'd experiment in colonisation is well 
worth the study of Englishmen; for wherever protectorates 
exist in Asia or Africa — and they are fast multiplying — 
wherever it is necessary to disguise virttial annexation, and 
to mitigate the unpopularity of foreign rule, the superior 
power is everywhere searching for some practicable solution 
of verj' similar proldcms. There is a substantial demand 
for some intermediate form of supreme control that, while 
it gives the protecting State the advantages of political 
dominion and welcomes European iinmigi*ants, will also 
maintain the native population in tranquillity and content- 
ment under their own separab' administration. 

It must be admitted that the political ingenuity of the 
English has never yet been set to frame the delicate ma- 
chinery that is likely to be required for this kind of duplex 
governmental action. We have done fairly well in the 
plantation of colonies ; we may, perhaps, claim to be experts 
in ruling Orienbils, and we have tried various forms of the 
protectorate. We have not yet attempted the task of eom- 
Dining European colonisation with the disguised yet sub- 
stantial administration of a subject kingdom, like Tunis, of 
^be Oriental type. Where wo have colonised the land, os 
in America or Australia, the native races have dwindled and 
disappeared; where we have annexed conquered kingdoms 
or set m ]^tectorate8, as in Asia, we have never attempted 
to eolos^. '^e have introduced capital and taken np lands 
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for special industries, as in Ceylon and Assam, bnt for an 
Asiatic dependency vre Lave never enconraged European 
immigration, as the French hare done and are doing in 
Tunis and Algiers. We have never, in short, tried to plant 
a colony side by side Tvitli a semi-civilised indigenous people 
in the same country. Our success in India is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that we liave meddled very little with the 
occupation of the land by the natives. 

Again, the English have occasionally endeavoured, in their 
earlier Asiatic experiments, to retain an Asiatic form of 
government under the superior direction of European officials ; 
but the system has always been shortlived, tending rapidly 
toward failure. Nowhere (except in Eg^'pt, where tlie ex- 
periment is not just now very promising) have we been 
able to manage upon any important scale the principle 
of double government, according to wliieh the native ruler 
reigns while the foreigicus <;overii. And recent events prove 
that in Egypt the macliiiiorv sutlers much friction and re- 
actionary opposition. Nor have we any dependency that 
admits a constant influx of Kuro]>eans to com{>ete in local 
trade and agriculture with fanatic and suspicious Mahome- 
daus. Wltere an A.siati». State is jdaced under the Ettglish 
protectorate, our principle is to interfere a.s little as possible 
with the ruler’s internal udminintratiun, except fur the 
security of the very few Europeans who may bj within his 
jurisdiction ; and we introduce ver}' few reforms. The at- 
tempt to reform a native government, or to mix np European 
with Orienta? l•flicialisn^ is very apt to bring on annexation. 
Where English bins and rdlicers have btvii brought in, the 
native ruler has soom r r>r later been set aside ; where the 
native ruler lias been maintained, Kngiisli laws do not run, 
and the political resident is the only English authority. In 
Tunis this distinction, whatever it may be worth, has not 
been preserved. ‘ The fiction of the protectorate,’ says the 
writer whom we have been (|Uoting, ‘ is made serviceable to 

* all concerned.’ It saves the French from being obliged to 
construct an administration that would have been costly and 
exacting, by employing the cheap rude agency of the in- 
digenous institutions ; and it eases the casuistical conscience 
of the Tunisians, who can submit to the French dominion 
without religious scruples, because the Bey is still the 
mouthpiece of all ordinances, and ostensibly the fountain of 
all the authot i‘’-y that Mussulmans are required to obey. ' Can 

* any one calculate,’ he adds, ‘ how much blood and money 
*tbis simple fiction has spared us?’ Usdonbtedly the 
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measures taken by the French Government are in them- 
selves wise and statesmanlike. The charge of Tnnisian 
affairs has been transferred from the ^lonial to the 
Foreign Office at Paris ; the salaries of French officials 
have been raised and their numbers limited ; the consular 
jurisdictions have been abolished ; the finances are carefully 
managed ; the land revenue has been settled ; the public ex- 
penditure is cut down ; the schools have been improved. 
Nevertheless, the impression left on us by this well-written 
book is that, although the handling of Tunis shows a great 
advance in political science over the early French dealings 
with Algeria, yet a protectorate of this complexion is nothing 
inDre than veiled annexation ; a transparent mask drawn over 
the too familiar features of European conquest. The author 
himself does not seek to conceal the danger that the first 
quarrel between the Bey and the French Eesident, or between 
the European colonist and the Arab, may raise a clamour in 
Fmnce that will force the central government to sweep away 
the native regime and convert Tunis into a French depart- 
ment. We may add that, if the French contrive to avoid 
this obvious danger, tliej will have solved a problem that 
has invariably puzzled the English, and will liave qualified 
themselves to give us lessons, instead of taking them, in the 
prodigiously difficult task of ruling inferior civilisations. 

In the meantime some of the special difficulties inseparable 
fi^m the hybrid species of colony planted by the French in 
North Africa arc still felt even in Algeria, which was 
originally established on n basis of annexation pure and 
simple. The lands of Algeria have been widely brought into 
cultivation by Euroi}eaii capital and labour; there is a very 
considerable and fairly prosperous population of European 
colonists, and additional allotments are in demand. But the 
natives have by no means been expropriated ; on the con- 
trary, they are now carefully preserved and protected; they 
remain also on the land, and in the outlying parts they retain 
their primitive modes of life and their customary tenures. 
The laud is still held by them under the Mahomedan law ; 
great districts are inalienably possessed by the tribe ; the 
woodlands and unreclaimed tiucta are still occupied by 
pastoral and roving communities. In this state of things 
it must be obvious that the old and the new society, 
the European and the Arab, must find their interests and 
ideas frequently crossing and sometimes colliding* And the 
administration #f a dependency so constituted most rqguiYia 
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very delieato adjustment of idiscordant elements, intimate 
local knowledge, close contact with all classes of the people, 
and large authority vested in the chief executive government 
on the spot, to whom should be left all details, and on whom 
should rest the primary responsibility. Legislation^ in 
particular, as it would present special difficulties, would 
demand careful adaptation to specific needs and local con- 
ditions. 

The Parliamentary Report on the Organisation and Attribu- 
tions of the general Government of Algeria, submitted to the 
French Senate by M. Jules Ferry in 181>2, furnishes some very 
instructive information in reganl to the actual system and 
its results. M. Ferry is satisfied that the colony has made 
remarkable progress, and that, after many troubles and 
blunders, it is now emerging upon the lirm ground of assured 
prosperity; but in the matter of administration and of sound 
policy towards the cohmists and the natives lie finds no 
improvement at all. Algeria, he observes, has a governor- 
general, but no government : for all power is slipping out of 
the gtDvernor-generars hands back into the possession of the 
central bureaux at Paris. By a process of what are called 
in the Report rutiachemeutH, department after another 
of the Algerian Government has been replaced by successive 
decrees under the direct authority ofministersof the supreme 
French Government, in whose name orders are issued by tin* 
che/s de service at Paris or by their subordinate departmental 
heads. The natural consequence is excessive centralisation, 
the absorption of all n*al ex^^cutive jiower by the supreme 
Parisian ofiicials, who pride themselves upon inflexible rules, 
upon long financial exp.‘nen<'e and wider range of views, and 
upon the free access to the best technical skill and advice 
obtainable at headquarters. It becomes their duty to correct 
the loose haphaxard ways of a c<jlony by the confirmed 
traditions and steady disripline of the metropeditan offices, 
and therefore to review all local proposals or measures from 
the loftier standpoint of ministerial judgement or political 
eonsideraiions, often suggested by Parliamentary pressure. 
The general result is described in the following quotation 
from the Report : — 

‘ The Gewemment of Algeria, at ibe present moment, in a dispersed 
sod distracted Government. Admitting that ordy fragments of It are 
it^ to be found at the governor- ginemrs residence, we may ask 
whether at lease the power belongs to local influences, such as are repre- 
•ented by elected b^ics. Or does the government rat exciuidvely 
with ffie ministeriai chiefs at the metropolis? I| it bureaucratiC| 
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parliamentary^ or personal ? The gnawer is that it is all these things at 
once^ in a de^ee that varies incessantly according to times and persons. 
One may say that for the last twenty years the rule in Algerian affairs 
has been perpetual conflict, not merely conflict among the bureaux, but 
also ani antinomy of ideas and systems combined with a war of 
interests.’ 

In abort, the governor-generalship has been pulled to 
pieces among the central bureaux, has lost the j>rivilege of 
appointing its own officers, has been deprived of financial 
control, and is reduced, for the most important matters, to 
the modest function of advising upon questions that are 
decided, with or without the governor-generars concurrence, 
at Paris. 

What, according to M. Ferr}', is the chief or predominant 
influence to whicli is attributable this remarkable tendency 
toward centralisation, which has been under all governments 
and in all times tlio bane of the French colonial system? 
Apparently it is to be fotnid in the strong predilections that 
exist among the French cidonisls tboniselves for what M. 
Ferry calls Assimilation, Wh<*reas, he says, the colonies of 
other nations, as they thrive and multiply, demand self- 
government, and are apt to sue for a divorce from the 
sovereign State; the French colonies, on the eontrarv, 
desire complete incorporation into it; tiny ask fur ilie 
same laws, the same right'^, the same pnliiioal and avlminis- 
trative m/iW. They wish to assimilate the dependency in 
all respects to the inotlior country, xVs it is only natural 
tliat France should entertain cordially surh wishes on the 
part of her expatriated citizens, under the Third llepiiblic the 
assimilative policy has had full Hwny, In theory it implies 
nothing less than the transformation of Algeria into thre^? 
departments, to be included in the list <»f the depart meats of 
France in Europe, with three prefects holding precisely the 
same position as at home. Although the reforms lia>e not 
actually gone so far as this, yet the governor-general is, in 
M. Ferry’s opinion, rapidly becoming a decorative super- 
fluity. And the practical eflcct of the tendency is visible 
in the continued extension to the colony of procedure and 
ordinances that were originally framed ftr application to 
the circumstances of France. In this manner, for example, 
the effective control of the Algerian public works, and the 
direction of the posts and telegraphs, have been gradually 
detached from the local government, and have been absorbed 
by the metropolitan chiefs of those services. All the 
patronage in these departments! naturally follows suit, leaving 
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the governor- general invested with the j^rivilege, more 
ornamental than onerous, of expressing his opinion and 
making suggestions in regard to the appointments. 

But the most striking part of H. Ferry’s Report is that in 
which he describes at length the process of assimilation as it 
has been applied to tho management of the Algerian forests. 
* La question forestiere est nne des plus importautea du 
‘probleme algerien’ — the introduction of forest conserva- 
tion into an uncivilised liulf-reclaimed country is, as Indigin 
administrators know well, a delicate operation requiring 
great circumspection and intimate acquaintance with tho 
needs and habits of the people. Unless minute attention is 
given to the working of strict forest laws over vast thinly 
populated tracts, their effect will be to produce that kind of 
widespread discontent and hardship which was probably felt 
by the inhabitants of the New Forest when it was cleared for 
hunting by the Plantagenek kings. In Algeria the Forest 
Service appears to have lajen subordinatt; to the governor- 
general up to 1^78. But when, in that year, the general 
direction of all the Frencli forests was made over to the 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, a Forest Conservator 
was deputed from Paris, with orders to tak<‘ possession, in tho 
name of the department, of all Algerian woodland that might 
be managed on the same principles and by the same rules 
as in France. Although this officer reported only a small 
portion to be properly susceptible of such management, 
financial exigencies and the assimilative theory soon pre- 
vailed, and in a few years all the wooded waste lands of 
Algeria, whether covered by timber or stunted brushwood, 
seem to have lH.‘en jdneed under the strict code which 
governs the working of the great State forests of continental 
France. The difference between a forest in France and a 
forest in Algiers is, as was said by the deputy from Oran, wide 
as the Mediterranean; for in Africa the word only applies in 
its original sense us meaning an outlying domain (/on#), 
excluded from cultivation, and not necessarily, indood not 
usually, tree-bearing. These scrubby Algerian wastes adp- 
port pastoral and nomad tribes, uumbering in all at least 
600,000, who live by grazing cattle, by wood-cutting, by 
camels, and by a little wretched agricnilture. 

The of treating these wolds as a State domain 

eubrject to ngid forest laws, which totally interdict agricul- 
and which place grazing and wood-gathering under 
the sevm’est zestrictions, is described and commented upon 
by Ferry in some very clear and cnttiDg paragraphs. 
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Herdsmen and squatters cannot live a daj in a State forest 
without incessantly breaking the departmental rules ; they 
are, as the Report points out, perpetually en etat de dMit ; 
they are subject daily to arrest, fines, and sequestration; 
they are at the mercy of petty forest officers, who have the 
power of compromising offences by accepting payment of 
damages. Under this system it can be easily understood 
that the Algerian forests pay their way, not by the sale of 
limber or other forest produce, but by prosecutions and the 
fines levied on the unhappy Arabs ; so that while the average 
forest revenue is 477,0(*0 francs, the amount exacted for 
breach of forest regulations rose in 1890 to nearly 1,659,000 
francs. Upon the folly and injustice of such lamentable 
maladministration M. Kerry enlarges in terms of generous 
indignation which ought to arouse, or at least alarm, the 
most hidebound functionar}' of the Paris bureaux. 

Meanwhile, and this is M. Ferry’s chief point, the Alge- 
rian governor-general is powerless ; he can pass a few 
minor orders, and he can sanction proposals submitted to 
him ; but his authority' lacks that finality w'hich alone can 
give it irresistible weight. An independent goremoiv 
generalship and the assimilative policy are so manifestly in- 
compatible that the question is only which of the two shall 
prevail. M. Ferry’s Report concludes entirely in favour of 
strengthening tlio govcmor-genenil, making him respon- 
sible to the French Parliament through a single minister; 
and in this order of ideas, he observes, nothing is more re- 
assuring or instructive than the examples given by England 
— cettc yrandc t^lucafrire df ioun hx jicnplri^ lihreti. In recon- 
structing the Algerian constitution he would apparently 
take for his model the (iovernineut of India, and the pre- 
cedent may be of much advantage to IVench reformers if 
they bear in mind certain substantial dissimilarities of 
situation and character that exist between the two dependen- 
cies. The source of almost all the present Algerian difficulties, 
of the mad assimilative theory, of ihe centralisation of the 
very powers that in India we are steadily decentralising, of 
the financial profusion and the troubles over land tenures, 
is to found in this — that Algeria is a conquered African 
kingdom which the French are trying to colonise. From 
the days of Richelieu to the days of Gambetta, assimilation 
has been one of the principles of French colonisation ; the 
emigrant has been induced by State permission to settle in 
some new country, on the express condition that he shoR 
retain bis AtU oitizenshii^ shall live undmr the same r^im^ 
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as lie left at home, tinOler the monarchical intendant or 
under the republican prefet. We must do Frenchmen the 
justice to add that they hare usually been quite ready to 
raise the native inhabitant to their own level of civic 
equality ; their philanthropy and their strong sense of 
human fraternity have, indeed, often led them to attempt 
the feat of sweeping away by edicts the irremediable dis- 
tinctions of race.* But the result of such attempts has 
commonly been to multiph* incongruities, and to dissatisfy 
both their comjtatriots and the natives. It is this system 
of colonisation, the plantation of a large body of Frenchmen 
in a laud already occupied by an indigenous people, the 
consequent necessity of endeavouring to conciliate jarring 
iutt'rcsts, to distinguish between two races in the same 
country, to reconcile two forms of society, to protect the 
native, and to satislN’ the enterprising eolonist who ap{)eals 
to his representative at I’aris against colonial ordinances — 
which so seriously complicates the colonial question in 
Algiers and Tunis. 

Kngland, we repeat, has no such complications to unravel. 
She has always been able to draw a broad distinction between 
her colonies on one side and her Oriental dependencies or 
commercial settlements on the other : for it must always be 
remembered by Frenchmen that India differa in every pos- 
sible respect from an English colony ; that it has, indeed, 
been governed, up till very lately, on a strictly anti-colonial 
policy, on the princijde of excluding Europeans, uiul of 
special legislation for native*. We have no doubt that the 
vigorous Report of M. Ferry will form the basis of several 
most necessary changes itv the government of Algiers. 
Nevertheless the ideas of centralisation and assimilation, 
which lie at the root (»f all these administrative errors, are 
grafted so deeply on the temperament of the French nation, 
have grown so naturally out of their peculiarities as colo- 
nists, and out of the character and cemditions of their recent 
colonies, that they can hardly he eradicated without much 
difficulty. li<jutinc and administrative uniformity have 
hampered the colonies, so M. Peschamps tells us, since the 
reign of Louis XIV. They have always been overgoyemed 
and overstocked with officials ; while the policy of assimila- 

* ‘Kous avons randamn^ pour la seconde foU en 1843 les vieuz 
prinetpes de race et de couleur qui sont nne insalte & lliuuuiDitd.’— » 
Xiebsult. 
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tion began in Colbert’s time with the failure of the old 
companies. 

It is natural that in France the colonial reformer of the 
present day should be demanding the abandonment of this 
system — should be pressing for une energique decentralisation^ 
for the substitution of local self-government after the English 
fashion in some colonies, and in others of the Anglo- 
Indian governor-generalship Tvith its immense personal 
authority. Under the centralising regime^ which keeps the 
direction of affairs in tight hands at headquarters, the con- 
Scant changes of the French ministry affect the continuity of 
colonial administration, not onh' by varying the policy, but 
by displacing the governors. From 1830 to 1882, in fifty-two 
j’ears, there were fifty-one chiefs of the Algerian executive, 
and Tonkin has ha<l eighteen in fifteen years. These defects 
are easily' recognisabh?, but the remedies are not so very 
simple; for here again the character and composition of the 
French colonies iu North Africa and South-east Asia inter- 
jiose material obstacles. A homogeneous community, like 
Australia, may l>e left to its own devices; and for the 
management of our enormous Indian empire there is no 
choice but to leave the government unfettered. But where 
two races are confronting each other in the same dependency, 
and where the ruling race ctdonisos, the ease is very difterent. 
AVhere, especially, tin* colonies are also a heavy burden on 
the home exchequer, the question of decentralisation becomes 
entangh‘d by a complicatiim of interests. Self-government 
implies, in the first jdaee, homogeneity of the population ; 
for where there are antagonisms of faith, race, and interests, 
hotnc rule will not flourish. In the second place, it implies 
financial self-support ; for when large grants of money are 
made to a dependency, and when its military charges fall 
entirely on the home c?xchequer, the metropolis will certainly 
insist on superintending all this expenditure, on appointing 
the chief officers, and on reserving the general direction of 
local affairs. Now the French colonies have always weighed 
heavily on the budget of the French treasury ; the funds for 
military operations, for road-making, for projects of econo- 
mical developement, for the encouragement of agricoltore, 
have usually depended on a vote of the French Chamber. 
The colonist has not been backward in demanding, through 
his deputies, fresh subsidies and a liberal consideration of 
his needs and his claims ; for wo are told that no Frenchman 
who consents to emigrate doubts that he has thereby laid his 
country under the obligation to assist and look after hiui* 
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It will be readily understood that in those circumstances 
there may be some reasonable hesitation in France about 
enfranchising the colonies from the tutorial supervision of the 
mother-country, although this has been undoubtedly excessive 
and not always judicious. Englishmen will not be slow 
to admit that to French administrators the colonial problem 
presents complexities that are but slightly known to them- 
selves.* 

In the foregoing pages we have dealt principally with the 
history of the early French colonies in North America and 
of their recent conquests in North Africiu We have shown 
that, as colonies, the latter are widely distinguished from 
the former acquisitiims, and we have briefly alluded to a 
thiid — the latest — cliiss of dependencies, which, though 
ranked among her colonies by France, do not really full into 
that category at all. Tonkin and (^>chin (*hina represent 
a renewed attempt \»f the French to establish themselves on 
the shores of South Asia; they embody the policy of re- 
viving commercial relathms and naval strength in that 
part of the world which was Ibrinerly called the East Indies* 
There can be no doubt that the task which France has 
undertaken in those regions is arduous; it is, like so many 
of her distant enterprises, not so much the fruit of the 
spontaneous energies of her people as of measures planned, 
with very dehnite and roasonabic aims, by her Government. 
It lacks, therefore, the impulse of p(»pularity and predis- 
posing circumstance. The rise of the British dominion in 
India w'as favoured by xi couiuteimtion of singularly advan- 
tageous conditions — the dissolution of the Moglml Empire, 
the consolidation of Englamrs naval superiority, the resources 
supplied to the East India Company by an immensely profit- 
able commerce, the readiness with which the Indians them- 
selves joined the army that gra<liuilly subdued the whole 
country. None of these mlvantages are now possessed by 
the French in Asia. Their conquests have as yet brought 

* We believe that the coiuiilal revenue of the French colonies docs 
not in any of them suffice to cover the colonial exj^nses, even of Ute 
civil adminibtratioQ. They all receive Hul>sidieH from the xuollier 
country, aiuountiog to a lump sum of several millions lilerlitig, and 
thW does not include the colonUd military charges. The * Budget 
Colonial * annually voted by the Chamber does not enable us to slate 
with aeenmey the amount of tliis disbursement, for it omits some el 
tihe meek important mil costly of the French transmarine posaesrions-*- 
imteUy, Algeria. But the ‘ Statesman*s Manual ’ ibr 169S contains a 
foil afeatenient of the partixmliirs, as &r as they can be ascertained firom 
oftcial doeninents, to which we may refer our readen^ 
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little commerce and less revenue ; they have very long and 
insecure lines of sea communication; they have the greatest 
difficulty in forming a native army, and their own troops 
detest Asiatic service ; the funds for roads and military 
works must be drawn from France. Above all, they arc 
confronted, on the frontiers of Tonqnin, by the jealousy and 
half-veiled hostility of China. In the last centftry it was 
easy enough for Frenchmen and Englishmen to elbow their 
way and hold their own among the upstart Rajahs and 
Nawabs who were contending in South India for the spoils 
of the Moghul, In the present century those who seek 
dominion in East Asia are soon brought into contact writh a 
well-armed and well-organised empire, not without influence 
in the sphere of European diplomacy. So far as the English 
are concerned, it will bo a mistake for them to regard with 
anxiety or disai>probation the legitimate endeavours of a 
friendly nation to recover some of the ground lost in Asia 
by the old quarrels of a hundred years ago. Our position in 
India is unassailable from that quarter, and we ourselves 
have no wish to extend our Burmese borders further east- 
ward into Indo-Cliina. Tlie French occupation of the two 
maritime provinces of Annam and Cochin China may promote 
civilisation and the spread of commerce ; but we believe that 
the opportunity of founding another great dominion in the 
Far East has, for the Western nations, irrevocably passed 
away. 

In this raj)id survey of the colonial question in France 
tliere are inauy obvious omissions. We have not alluded .at 
all to the islands that France possesses in various seas, nor to 
the remarkable expansion of her African territories or spheres 
of influence on the Congo and the Niger. We have only 
atteu]})ted a snimnary exaniinatioji of those dependencies 
whoso past history and present administration seem best to 
exemplify the traditional }>ulicy of France, and possibly the 
idiosyncrasies of her people. We entirely sympathise with 
the French shitesrncn who for two centuries have been 
striving to carry their flag into distant lands^ to expand the 
power and multiply the interests of their country, and who 
TOlieve that a great population confined within its own 
bordei'S suffers from impoverishmeut of character. When 
emigioition abroad falls into disuse, the persistent struggle 
for existence without loweriog the standara of comfort wds 
relief in a steady decrease of the population at home. This 
tendency of the French people to diminish, which has been 
recently wucbi?pmiiiented nponby their own writei«,iip^^ 
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counteracted by encouraging colonisation and the employ- 
ment abroad of French capital ; but, on the other hand, it 
is a tendency most unfavourable to emigration, which it 
must in time extinguish. And Prance is still suflPering, now 
as in the time of Louis XIV., from the entanglement of 
continental wars, and from the ever-present risks of hostility 
with her neighbours on a long land frontier. Her Govern- 
iiieut cannot easil}' spare men or money for distant and 
difficult enterprises, which are by no means universally 
popular in the country aiul may damage a ministry by failure ; 
while the effect of universal military conscription is known 
to be adverse to colonisation. Men do not like being recalled 
from the other sidt3 of tlie world to join a regiment in the 
event of a war; so that the true French emigrant is apt, as 
wo have heard, tu choose America or some fortdgii colony 
whore the summons cannot be enforced. 

We trust, however, that many of these obstacles may be 
surmounted by those statesmen who are at work upon the 
reform and revival of French colonisation, seeing that the 
interest of England, as a near neighbour, cannot lie on 
the side of confining so restless a people closely within 
European limits. The spherics of transmarine dominion or 
influence possessed by France and England respectively are 
for the most pari well sepanite^U and where they seem likely 
to touch each other, as on or beyond the Siamese border, 
the English liave far the stnniger jK^sitiun. We may therefore 
regard with friendly interest the augmented attention that 
is evidently attraeteil just now in France to the colonial 
question, where M. Ft?rry’s Keport ]>roTes that the draw- 
backs and defects of the existing system in Algeria are being 
studied with earnestness and admirable iiitelligence. We 
have endeavoured to explain tic* peculiarity of the colonial 
situation in North Africa, and we have noticed the inveterate 
j)roclivity, now as formerly, of the Freiicli administrative 
mind toward centralisation, bureaucratic departmentaUam, 
ajid that curious principle of assuiiilatiun which seems bred 
partly out of the French passion for equality, intermixed 
with a kind-hearted sentiment towards subject races, and 
partly out of a strong taste for sy in metrical arrangements. 
But the system is capable of great and valuable improvc- 
mentSy of which the most important have now been sug- 
gested by M. Perry. If French politicians can find time 
to oeenpy themselves seriously with this important question, 
wo liave little doubt that they will succeed before long in 
Xilacing their Mediterraiiean territories upop a perioanent 
basi8*of strength and prosperity. 
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Art. IV. — 1. History of the English Parliament^ together with 
an Account of the Parliaments of Scotland and Ireland. 
Bj G. Barnett Smith. Two volumes, 8vo. London : 1893. 

2. Commentaries on the History of England^ from the Earliest 
Times to 1805 . By Professor Montagu Burrows. Edin- 
burgh: 1893. 

3. Parliamentary Government in England; its Origin^ Be- 

velopernentj and Practical Operation. By the late Alph-®us 
Toi>d, LL.D.. New edition, abridged and revised 

by Spencer Walpole. London: 1802. 

4. The Law and Custom of the ConstitHtion. By Sir William 
Anson, Bart. Oxford: 1802. 

T F wo examine the earlj' polity of llie Englisli people, we 
^ shall find that it contained three vital and necessary 
institutions — the witaii, the sliire-moot, and the kingship. 
The history of Parliament is the history of the process by 
which the essential powers and oflices of these institutions 
became absorbed by and fused into one sovereign and im- 
perial body — that High Court which has become in fact and 
in right what the royal power is in theory, * over all persons 
* and in all causes, as well e^'clesiastical as civil, within these 
‘ its dominions supreme,’ To look down the avenues of time 
and to note how the legislature of these islands has gradually 
acquired and converted to its own uses every principle of 
life and energy in the constitution, is to realise that the 
story of a political institution may be fraught with as much 
— nay, with a greater human interest than even the life of 
some hero of his kind. The vicissitudes of its fortune, the 
struggles, the difficulties, and the triumphs of the English 
Parliament, when fully understood, apt)eal as strongly to the 
sense of romance as the woes and victories of a Csesar or 
a Cromwell. What can fire the imagination more than the 
thought that the reeve and his four men, mere unlearned 
village churls, without either authority or influence, who in 
Angf^Saxon times attended the shire-moot to speak for 
their township, and to see ‘ folk-right ' done, were uncon- 
sciously giving life to a principle which was to affect the 
whole modern world — a principle the secret of which was 
undiscovered or ignored at Athens and at Borne, in spite of 
all the wisdom and all the ingenuity of the philosophers and 
politicians who thronged the areopagas or the forum P We 
can guess hojv unwillingly our forefothers tramped in siQvm 
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and rain, over wind-swept downs, or ihrongb tlie mire of 
flooded meadows to where the folk of the shire were gathering 
at some giant oak, near a demon-haunted cromlech, or 
within the ruined vallnm of a deserted Roman camp. Would 
it have made amends for their hardships could the ‘ select 
‘ men ’ have seen in vision the future of representative 
institutions ? If Merlin had stepped forth out of the shadow 
of the oak-tree or from beiiind the stones of the Druid 
circle, he might have told in propheej how the four men and 
the reeve, answering for their township in the shire-mtmt, 
were supplying the solvent which had hitherto been sought 
in vain for the ills of democnitic government, and how the 
principle of represeutatiun was destined to And a middle 
way between mob laile and autwracy, and to combine 
ob^ience to the fundamental and necessary law that the 
few must rule, with tlie essential equity that tunnkiud shall 
be self-governed, and that the will of the majority shall in 
the end prevail. He might have pointed out that, by means 
of the principle they were putting into practice, their country 
would enjoy an empire fur wider and far more secure, as 
wel. as far more benelicent, than that of Koine herself, and 
tha*, by the very same right by which the representatives of 
the* townships met in the shire-moot, men would oLe day 
meet at Tborney .Island, in the marshes of the lliamea, to 
give laws to all liritain uiid to issue commands that would 
be heard and obeyed by the (langes and the Nile. The 
secret they had solved in the wo<.>ds and fields would likewise 
serve t<J rear boyon<l the Atlantic an English State no less 
august and fraught with a fate no Ic.-s awful than their own, 
and would secure, in the New Wttrld as in the old, fmrdom 
without anarchy, the reign of Law without oppression. Nay, 
more; this discovery of tlie English kin would carry the 
gift of onlered liberty wherever the English tongue was 
spoken, whether by tbe icefields of Labrador or in lands than 
wliich none could ^ more remote from the island the English 
had wrested from the Britons. 

Nor should they keep the secret for themselves alone. 
Foreign nations should eagerly imitate their example, till not 
a civilised land upon the world’s face should be without 
some share in the benefits of the principle tlust sprang to 
life in the shire-moots of England. Such a prophecy, had it 
been made, ought no doubt to have proved as awe-inspittug 
and as soul .stirring as it was true. We cannot doubt) how- 
ever, iM to the matiner in which it would have been aetoaUj' 
reoriTU<i by the fl^eemen of the shire, whether in Kent or 
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Somerset, Norfolk or Essex. As soon as the superstitious 
awe caused by the apparition of the Celtic mage h^ abated, 
and the * folk-moot ’ had recovered its presence of mind, 
we may be perfectly certain that Hhe good sense of the 
^ meeting ^ would have condemned so unwarranted an inter- 
ruption of the business in hand* The practical instinct of 
the English would have assorted itself, and would have pre- 
vailed to make those present feel that it was sheer nonsense 
to say that it was any alleviation of the worry of leaving 
home to come to the shire-iiioot to be told that by so doing 
the problem of popular government was being solved for 
future ages. * Of course it was necessary to meet, for the 

* government of the shire must be carried on and folk-right 
‘ be done, but the less said about the delights of the process 
‘ the better. Besides, there was jdenty of practical business 

* to be got through, and tliey had better do that before they 
‘ indulged in dreams of the future. If they could get the 
‘ broken bridge on the Fosse- way properly repaired, it would 

* be worth a hundred triumphs wdiich neiihor they nor their 

* sons were ever likely tt) see.’ In some such terms as these, 
and with n certain surly equanimity, we may be sure that 
the men of tlie shire would have desiied the presiding eal- 
doruian or bishop to i)ass on to the next business before the 
moot. 

Englishmen, however, who look hack into the records of 
the past know that Merlin, since it was allowed to him 
to ‘look into the seeds of time and say which grain should 
‘ grow and which should not,’ might quite truly have made 
such a prophecy. It is the principle of representation that 
has made government based upon the whole body of the 
I>eoplo possible, and the principle of representation as it 
exists in Parliainent descends from the reeve and the foiir 
ircii who came to the county court in Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman limes. The seeds from which the principle of 
political representation might have sprung were doubtless 
sown plentifully elsewhere, both in England and in other 
Teutonic lauds, but the fact remains that it was here, and 
not elsewhere, that the roots struck and began to grow. 

But, though Parliament derives fi'om the shire-moot the 
principle which difierentiates it from all the councils and 
popular assemblies of ancient times, whether gathered 
within sight of Hymettus and the blue waters of the 
<iEl^eaii, by Uie Tiber or the Arno, or on the lagoons of the 
Adriatic, it is not as heir of the shire-moot, but of the, witan, 
that its behest claims can historically be made good* It is 
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because it stands in the place of, and in ibis sense u, the 
n^itan of the Angles and the Saxons that the High Court of 
Parliament claims and exercises that supreme authoritj 
which called William and Mary to the throne, and made law 
that Act of Settlement under which her present Majesty, and 
not the wife of Prince Louis of Bavaria, is right and lawful 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By right of hereditary succession Maria Theresa of Modena 
is our sovereign. It is solely in virtue of an Act of Pai'Ua- 
ment that we are ruled by her gracious Majesty Victoria. Tlio 
witan of the Anglo-Saxons was a great council of the wise 
men of the realm, not merely summoned by the king to 
advise him, as the great men of sonic Eastern kingdoms are 
summoned to give their aid and advice, but possessing a 
distinct and independent existence. Its powei-s, no doubt, 
waned or waxed witli the power and cliaracter of the king 
and with the circumstances of the time; but in theory it 
always, and in practice it often, possessed the right of elect- 
ing and deposing kings, of assisting the king in choosing 
ealdormen and bishoi>s, of dealing with the wealili of the 
State, of imposing taxes and of ‘ v(»ting supplies, and so 
‘ deciding peace and war,’* and of * joining in the making of 
‘ laws, and sitting as a high court of justice over all persons 
‘ and all causes.’ It is true that the vehenu*nt sedf-assertioa 
of the Novinau kings aiul the complex administrative con- 
stitution created by the Angevin llenrv tendeil to dei>rcss the 
body which had once lu'cn the witan ; but in theory the powers 
it bad once possessed iievt-r diid out. They lay dormant, but 
not dead, in the four euunril^ — the Commune CuneHhnn,the 
Magnum Concilium, the Concilium Ordinariuin, and the Con- 
cilium Privatum t — into whicli, according to the researches of 
the ablest iiiodem investigators, the gatheringofthesapieiit^ir 
had been split. TIjc prerogatives of the witan could not, 
however, liave long remained dormant or semi-dormant in 
the Councils of the king without su Bering change and decay. 
Bj a fortunate accidvnt, before all rccoliocliun of them 
had disappeared, they were brouj^UL into contact with one of 
the oldest and most practical of early English institutions, 
and from this contact sprang into life a body, new in form 
though old in fibre and origin, and capable not only of 


* Bishop Stubbs's Introduction to ‘ Select Chartera.' 

I See Sir William Arson's * Law and Custom of tb. Constitution,* 
ana the note by Mr. Spencer Walpole on p. Id of Tod's ‘PsrHsnien- 
twty Government in England.* 
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restorinjj thi» riglits of the witan, but of adding to them 
and enlarging them on every side. Our Norman and 
Angevin kings found in the shire-moots, or county courts, as 
they came to bo called in later times, a convenieiit machinery 
for the raising of taxes and the enforcing of justice. But in 
these county courts the imnciple of representation was at 
work in the custom which obliged the reeve, the four men, 
and the priest of every township to attend the meetings of 
the shire called by the king’s ministers and judges. ‘ Pne- 

* positus et sacerdos ot quatuorde melioribus vilheassint pro 
^ omnibus qui uominatim non erunt ad placituni submoniti.’ 
Thus speaks the compilation of laws and customs called the 

* Leges Henrici Primi.* Here was the germ of our repre- 
sentative institutions waiting to be waked to life. ‘In hoc 
‘ signo vinciin 118 ’ might have beeii the motto of the men who 
thus bore to the shire court our parliamentary Labarum. 
Tentatively, blindly, at haphazard, and little by little the 
king began to use tliis convenient principle of representation, 
now for making Inquiries, now for taxing, now for declaring 
and determining what were the customs or privileges be- 
longing to a particular district. At last the notion took 
shape, that just as men came from the townships to the 
county court, so might they ciuue from the county court 
to the great council of the realm. Accordingly, and after 
one or two ‘ false starts,’ as we may be permitted to call them, 
there were sunuiioued to Parliament, not merely the^nj>«V/t/c/! 
— the bishops, great lords and great officers of State who of 
right had sat in that witan under a Latin name which con- 
8tituU*d the Council of our meditcval kings — but two knights 
from each shire, and two burgesses from each borough within 
the shire. It would l>e out of place to discuss here the 
minuter details of the process by which the union of the 
witan and the shire-moot was accomplished. Suffice it to 
say that by 1295 all the experimental and tentative stages 
were passed, and out of the blind movements of kings, 
nobles, and people had emerged a parliament for essential 
purposes in the form we know it to-day — a Parliament of 
Loids and Cotimons, possessing even then claims which 
only needed developeinent to secure its supremacy within 
the realm. Parliament considered as a wdiole is at one and 
the same time the witan and a concentration of the shire- 
moots ; but while the Lower House bears traces of the county 
court, the Upper House, with its earls and bishops and its 
great officers of state, more nearly resembles the witan. 
The appearance is, however, deceptive, for it is the Lower 
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House wliich has contrired to obtain the largest share of 
the heritage of the witaii. Only in one particular has the 
Upper House of Parliament managed to keep the Lower 
House from assuming the functions of the Anglo-Saxon 
assembly. The witan was the supreme judicial body of the 
realm, and this in theory, or rather in name, though not in 
fact, the House of Lords still remains. It is true that since 
the Judicature Act the final Court of Appeal, though called 
the House of Lords, is in reality a tribunal created by statute $ 
but its traditionary and sentimental connection with tlie 
Upper House is so complete that we may be pardoned for 
saying that Parliament, considered as a whole, still retains 
every function of the body which eonferix?d a legal title to 
the throne upon the Norman Conqueror of England. 

It must not be supposed, however, that when Edward L 
formed the first true Parliament the new body dreamt of 
claiming all the powers once wielded by the witan. The 
most important of these were destined to remain dormant 
for many years, and it is the fact that the Parliament of 
1295 had so high a destiny before it, not its actual deeds, 
that makes its calling one of the most momentous events 
in the history of the world. The potentiality of sumreme 
power which lay hidden in the body summoned to West- 
minster by the austere warrior, lawgiver, and king who 
once more bore an English name, is what renders its 
memory immortal. Judged by what it was, instead of 
by what it was to become, Edward’s Parliament appears 
but an ordinary great council of nobles and bishops en- 
forced by a body of rustic knights {agrarii niiHtes) aiid 
homely burgesses, who acted together, not so much from 
any feeling that their interests were the same as because 
both country freeholders and town merchants were too lowly 
in position to be in sympathy with the barons, carls, and 
great ecclesiastics of the realm. The Commons had been 
summoned not for their convenieiice and pleasure so much 
as for the king’s needs. It had been found by the cunning 
adminisirators who advised our early kings that a people 
so ignorantly impatient of taxation as the English would 
pay far more readily under the form of a gift than of 
a tax Imposed from above, and hence the knights of tim 
and the burgesses were got together at Westminster 
in order that they might commit the people to the paying 
of ^tenths and fifteenths’ rather than in obedience to the 
prineiple timt taxation and representation are * united by a 
* law m nature.’ Tet when the shire courts had been brought 
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to Westminster os the Commons of England, and had been 
joined to the Great Council of the Bealm under the name 
of Parliament, the first step had been taken in a jonmej 
which, unless violently interrupted, was certain to end in 
the virtual supremacy of Parliament. The origin of Parlia- 
ment in the shire court and the witan made its final develope- 
ment into the body now sitting at Westminster but a question 
of time. It is because people forget that the origin of our 
Parliament is to be sought in the free and primitive institu- 
tions of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors that they wonder how it 
was that the mediaeval Parliaments of the Continent, which 
so often seemed to begin with more influence and authority 
than ours, ended so differently. The gardener takes in his 
hand two seeds differing but little in size and colour. Yet 
one when planted grows into .a stalely and beautiful flower, 
the other into a fugacious weed. The eye — even the micro- 
scope -cun detect nothing which uceounts for the fact that 
one has a destiny so august, the other so insignificant ; and 
if for any reason we could go no further in our investigations, 
the matter would seem the blindest and most insoluble of 
mysteries. If, however, \ve inquire the origin of either seed, 
the mystery ceases to be a mystery. One seed is derived 
from a plant of strength and beauty, the other from a weed. 
Thus, when it is asked why should the Parliament of 1295 
have grown into a sovereign legislature, while the Parlia- 
ments of other lands had no such devclopemeut, we may 
answer because the English Parliament was the offspring of 
the shire-moot and the witan, while the Parliaments which 
once seemed to resemble it so exactly, but which afterwards 
showed themselves so different, had another and less for- 
tunate origin. 

How the Parliament of 1295 — the first Parliament which 
contained, as to-day, bishops, lords, and commons— gradually 
absorbed the whole political energy of the nation, and how 
the House of Commons then swallowed up the powers of the 
other constituent portions of Parliament; first, the powers 
of the king, who, it is hardly necessary to point out, is a part 
of the legislature, and next the powers of the House of Lords, 
is narrated in detail in the book the title of which is placed 
at the head of this article. In his * History of the English 
‘ Parliament’ Mr. Barnett Smith has endeavoured to produce, 
as he tells os, ‘ a full and consecutive history of Parliament 

* as a legislatire institution from the earliest time to the pre- 

* sent day.’ No such attempt, as he points out, has ever been 
made before, and his work can therefore claim to occupy 

von. oLxzvu. fro. cconziv. e s ■ 
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groand not prerionslj broken. Mr. Barnett Smith had thus 
an opportanity such as is presented to few men — a subject not 
treated before on the lines chosen by him, and a theme of 
supreme interest, not merely to the 100,000,009 men of the 
English iBiCe who live under parliamentary government in 
some form or other, but to the whole world ; for now that 
Japan has copied the representative institutions of the West, 
every continent has at least one deliberative assembly. In 
Europe there are some 16 parliaments, in Asia 1, in 
Africa 4, in America at least 60, and in Australasia' 6. 
How has Mr. Barnett Smith availed himself of his oppor- 
tunity ? That he has succeeded in making either a work of 
great original research, or one which for its grasp and 
handling of constitutiuaul principles will take rank with 
the leading authorities on the law and custom of Parlia- 
ment, it is impossible to say. Mr. Barnett Smith has not 
added to our knowledge of the origins of parliamentary 
institutions, nor will his book ever be api>ealed to as 
embodying a better expression than can be found elsewhere 
of any of the principles involved in the subject of bis work. 
His book is essentially a compilation, and makes little or 
no pretence of Ix^ing anything else. Tlie dicta of Stubbs, 
Hallam, and Freeman, of May and Anson, of Gneist and 
Lecky, Gardiner and Tod, are throughout relie<l on, and 
there is hardly a page on which marks of quotation are not 
or ought not to be found. But, though we are bound to 
state ibis fact in regard to Mr. Barnett Smith’s work, we 
by no means do so by way of condemnation. Compilations, if 
well carried out, may serve many useful purposes. Mr. Barnett 
Smith, by selecting and arranging chronologically and con- 
secutively the results of other wen’s researches, has produced a 
work which is unrivalled for purposes of reference. Parlia- 
ment by Parliament, and year by year, be shows us how the 
mighty fabric of legislation contained in the statutes has been 
reared, and from his pages wo obtain a sense of continuity 
and ordered developement which is not to be found elsewhere. 
The labonr involved in such literary mosaic work must liave 
been enormous, and thongb mosaic work may not be the 
highest art, it deserves praise and recognition whma it is 
done eoascientionsly and effectively. Nor must we forget 
that Mr. Barnett Smith has avoided one of the faults usually 
committed by those wfao^ rely cbieOy on the outcome of 
othmr men's uhouts. tJnlike the ordinary compiler, he has 
sot considered it necessary to be doll, nor has he, in or^r 
to prove bis learning and his seriousness^ mnitted from his 
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book everjtbiug that is living and of hiunan interest. He has 
given UB on almost every page some excerpt either from the 
speeches of the great men who helped to make Parliament 
what it is, or from the laws, resolutions, and ordinances passed 
by Lords and Commons. In this way, and by giving ns the 
ipatstima verha rather than dull abstracts, his book becomes 
a mine of parliamentary wit and wisdom, and every one of 
the successive crises through which onr representative in- 
stitutions hare passed is illustr<ated by some contemporary 
quotation. In the most important instances, indeed, he has 
supplied us with beautifally executed facsimiles of original 
documents, and these add a feature to the work for which 
the reader has every cause to be grateful. For example, we 
have put before us by a photographic process which is 
exceedingly effective the holographic instructions issued by 
Charles I. to his attornej'-general, Sir Edward Herbert, 
relative to the imprisonment of the five members, and we 
see for ourselves the clear, neat handwriting of the man 
who, had his political schemes been as successful in action 
as they were on paper, might have contrived to keep both 
his kingdom and his life. Hardly less interesting is 
Cromwell’s signature on the indenture of the writ for 
Huntingdon, or the facsimile of the king’s speech delivered 
to George III.’s first Parliament — that memorable docu- 
ment in which the sovereign, who ‘ gloried in the name of 
* Britain,’ * let it be clearly understood that he bad no 
intention of keeping in the background in English politics. 
In spite, then, of the fact that Mr. Barnett Smith’s volumes 
cannot claim to exhibit the results of original research, it 
must be allowed that not only are they of no ordinary value 
considered as a work of reference, but that they constitute 
a distinctly readable and entertaining book. 

The history of the successive steps by which Parliament 
won its present position shows how instinctively, if nneon- 
scionsly, the people of England in Parliament assembled 
realised the destiny before them. Edward I. had no sooner 
created his perfect Parliament than he was confronted with 
the struggle over the enactment which is generally known as 
the statute ‘ De Tallagio non concedendo ’ — a statute which 
during the days of Pym and Hampden was regarded with 
budly less veneration than the Great Charter itself. 
Edvrard I. was in urgent need of money to carij on a war 
whidh he deemed essential for the welfare of the realm, and 
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’without the grant of Parliament he 'oppressed * the people, 
as they told him, with ' tallages, aids, and prises.’ The borons, 
the bishops, and the commons resisted this oppression, and 
clamoured for a condrmation of the charters under which 
they held the imposts to be illegal. At last the king yielded, 
and by the statute, the Latin version of which received the 
name of ' De Tallagio non concedendo,’ it was agreed that 
the king should levy no new taxes ' without the common 
* consent of the realm and to the common profit thereof.* 
The controversy which led np to the establishment of the 
principle ‘ No taxation without grant of Parliament ’ was 
remarkable for several picturesque incidents. It was in the 
course of this struggle that the Earls Bohnn and Bigod held 
their armed Parliament in the forest of 'iVyre, on the Welsh 
border, and organised the victory of tlie pe<.>ple. Modern 
writers have been inclined to doubt the patriotism of tlio 
earls, and have refused to allow them a place witli Pym 
aud Hampden among the heroes of Parliament because their 
motives were selfish ; but wc are inclined to agree with Mr. 
Barnett Smith when in this particular he prt.'fers the verdict 
of Hallam to that of Stubbs. The demanding of * certificates 
' of origin ’ is as mistaken a practice in history as in trade, 
and if men have done great things, it is not wise to haggle 
too closely over their motives. 

* I do not know,’ says the great Whig hi-storinn, ‘ that England ha* 
ever produced any patriots to whose memory she owes itiore gratitude 
than Humphrey Bohun, Kiirl of Hereford and Eswx, and linger 
Bigod, Earl of Norfolk. In tlie Great Charter, the base spirit and 
deserted condition of John take oil’ somothing from the "glory of the 
triumph, though they enhance the jnwleration of tliose u ho pressed no 
further upon an abject tyrant. But to with-stand the measures of 
Edward, a prince unequalled by any who had reigned in Englattd since 
the Conquirror for prudence, valour, and success, required a far more 
intrepid jKurioti.'un.’ 

This, we believe, is the view wbicli will finally prevail in 
regard to the earls, who, when the headstrong Plantagenet 
told them that they must either obey him or hang, declared 
to his face that they would neither obey nor hang. Another 
pietaresque incident in the struggle reported by Mathew of 
Westminster most not be omitted. It is one that shows 
Edward I. to have been true to the instinct which teaches 
as Esglishtaan when faced by a political crisis of more than 
ordinary difficnltjr to call a public meeting. Charles James 
Fox, when he desired to raise England against the Parlia« 
meat of bis day, was wont to address the ^ple in West- 
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niiuster Hall. In this practice he was forestalled hj 
Edward I. On July 14, 1297, the king appeared in front of 
the Great Hall at Westminster, accompanied by his son 
Edward, and, standing upon a wooden platform erected for 
the occasion, addressed the ‘free and independent’ crowd 
which was gathered below him. ‘ With visible emotion ’ — 
we quote Mr. Burnett Smith’s account of the matter — ‘ he 

* craved forgiveness for his past acts, admitting that he had 

* not governed as well and peaceably as became a king.’ 

* Behold,’ he added, ‘ I am going to expose myself to danger 
‘ fur your sakes. I pray you if I return receive me as you 

* have me now, and I will restore to you all that has been 

* taken. But if I return not, crown my son as your king.’ 
The people, we read, wore deeply moved by this address, 
but fortunately for England the king's appeal to the country 
was not successful, and, as w-e have seen, the result of the 
struggle over the illegal tallages was the establishment in 
theory, if not yet altogether in fact, of the principle * No 

* taxation but by grant of Parliament.’ The powers of 
Parliament did not long rest from further developement. A 
series of chances forced Parliament in the next reign to 
assume that position of absolute supremacy which is in- 
volved in the deposition of a king. National supremacy in 
times of cri.'jis doiibtlcss belonged to Parliament as the heir 
of the witau, hut its actual condition in the fourteenth 
century seemed hardly to warrant the urrogation of an 
authority so treinondous. Tt suited, however, the purposes 
of the nobles in arms, wln» deposed Edward II., to act 
through Parliament ralhor (lian merely by the strong arm 
and without warrant of law. Hence it hajjpened that 
Parliament, aluiost in its own despite, was recognised as the 
supreme disposer of power iii the kingdom, and a precedent 
waa created wliich, after it had been again acted on at the 
deposition of Richard II., and at the accession of Henry VIL, 
became strong enough to be tbe foundation of that parlia- 
mentary monarchy under which at the present moment we 
enjoy the peace and freedom that prevail throughout the 
British Empire. The Parliament that met at Westminster 
on Jane 17, 1327, was confronted with the most momentous 
question which could be addressed to the representatives of 
the people. They were formally and specifically asked 
whether King Edward the father [i.e. their crowned and 

* anointed king] or his son Edward should reign ovw them.* 
They declared for the son, and a bill was therenpon intro- 
daced and passed which recited the misdeeds of Edward) 
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resolveO tliat be bad ceased to reign, and placed bis son in 
his stead npou the throne of England. Kor was this all. 
Lest a scintilla of legal doubt should exist as to the eom> 
pleteness of the king’s deposition, a deputation went to 
Kenilworth to take back from the king the fealty he had 
forfeited. Sir William Tmssell thus addresMd Edward, who 
was ‘ clad in a plain black gown,’ to mark that he was no 
longer king ; — 

* I, William Trussell, proctor of the earls, b:irons, and others, having 
for this full and sufficient power, do render and give back to you, 
Edward, once King of England, the homage and fealty of the persons 
named in my prucnracy ; and acquit and diacbaige them thereof in 
the best manner that law and custom will give. And I now make 
protestation in their name that they will no longer be in your fealty 
and allegiance, nor claim to hold luiything of you as king, but will 
account you hereafter as a private person, without any manner of 
royal dignity.’ 

This speech Mr. Barnett Smith should not have omitted 
from his History ; for, as Mr. Green remarks, it shows better 
than any other words can do the nature of the step taken by 
Parliament. Sir William Triissell's speech did not, however, 
complete the formalities of deposition. It remained for Sir 
Thomas Blount, the steward of the household, to break his 
staff of office, ' a ceremony only used at a king’s death,’ and 
to declare all persons engaged in the royal service to be dis- 
charged. But though Edward XL was deposed by Parlia- 
ment, bis eldest son succeeded him, and Edward III., as 
soon as bis father was dead, may therefore be said by 
extreme legitimists to have ruled by hereditary right. The 
deposition of fiicbard If. by Parliament affords, however, no 
sucii excuse for ignoring the validity of the act, for it was 
followed by the reign of a king who ruled solely by a parlia- 
mentary title. Henry IV. was not king unless Parliament luad 
the power to make him so, for he was not the * right heir ’ of 
the sovereign who had been dethroned. The House of Lancas- 
ter were thus obliged to rely on a parliamentary title, and 
though they were in many ways us absolute as their strongest 
predecessors, they never failed to recognise, in theory at leasts 
the claims of Parliament. The first two Tudors had yet 
another reaMn for exalting the influence of Purliament. Thef 
found it a convenient instrument for carrying out their policy 
d! digressing the nobility — a policy followed with .a Ciafl and 
anbilety which most have won the admiratitm and appromt 
of Madiiavelli if heerer discussed the affisirs of Eai^aM with 
the Venetkui ambassador who has given ua so graphic a 
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* relation’ of the state of England in the first years of the 
sixteenth century. The plan of using Parliament to ac- 
complish their most despotic designs, devised by Henry YIII. 
and his father, produced by anticipation parliamentary 
features which really belong to a later time. For example, 
we learn that Henry VIII.*s great minister, Thomas Crom- 
well, found, like many ministers since his day, the con- 
venience of having in Parliament a clever man of letters 
who could amuse the House with his literature and keen 
wit. ‘For your Grace’s Parliament,’ Cromwell writes to 
Henry, * I have appointed [doubtless for a close Crown 
‘ borough] your Grace’s servant, Mr. Morison, to be one of 
‘ them. No doubt he shall be able to answer or take up 
‘ such ns should crack on far with literature of learning.' 
If any prcsunjptuous knight or burgess should venture to 
quote the ‘ diets and notable sayings ’ of the philosophers 
and great writers of antiquit}', writers whose works tlfe 
printing presses of Caxton, Wynkyu de Worde, and Pynson 
had begun to make common property, Mr. Morison would 
be there to turn the shafts of scholarship aside, to cap 
Seneca with Virgil, and to give their ‘ proper sense ’ to any 
citations from Cicero, or even from Plato, which might have 
an inconveniently free or republican tendency. It would 
have been a priceless contribution to the ‘ History of Farlla- 
‘ ment’ if Mr. Barnett Smith had been able to supply us 
with instances of the way in which Mr. Morison brought to 
book those who ventured to ‘crack on far with their litera- 
‘ ture of learning.’ We fear, however, that the speeches and 
good things of this forerunner of the Praeds and Crokers of 
later times cannot now be recovered, and that we shall never 
learn whether he fulfilled the expectations of the minister 
who * brought him ioto Parliament.’ But though the Tudor 
sovereigns often pressed hard ou Parliament, its powers grew 
steadily during their reigns, and even their m<»t despotic 
acts helped, as we have said, to establish its claims. It 
vnw in one sense a monstrous usurpation for Henry YIIL 
to dispose of the kingdom by will. Since, however, he 
obtained the right to do so by an act of the legislature, his 
testamentary emp d'itnt tended to strengthen rather than 
to injure the theoretical rights of Parliament. How strong 
Parliament grew under the Tudors may be seen from tlrn 
claims which it made on James I. I^e Boyol Philosopher, 
unlike * that great Queen of happy memory,’ who won a 
panegyrie even from Cromwell, never understood when he 
mighi awert the royal prerogatives and when he must yidld 
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to the Parliament of England* James oonld make excellent 
bans mots about Parliament — it was he who first noted the 
truth, which many a minister has since discovered, ^that 
* Parliaments are like cats and grow cursed [i*e. cross] with 
< age * — but he could not manage the * five hundred kings ^ 
a^inst whom his flouts and jeers were directed. Early in 
his reign Parliament found it advisable to set forth in plain 
terms its rights and privileges. This declaration shows to 
what a position of strength Parliament had grown by the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. In * A I'orm of Ajiology 
‘ and Justification to be delivered to His Majesty,* prepared 
by the Parliament which met in 1604— the Parliament 
which Guy Fawkes so nearly dissolved — the following six 
points are insisted on by the Commons : — 

* 1. That their privileges and liberties arc their right and inheri- 
tance no less than the^’r very lands and gf>ods. 

* 2. That they cannot be withheld from them, dcnici), or impaired, 
but with apparent wrong to the whole state of the realm. 

* 3. That their making request, at the beginning of a Parliainent, to 
enjoy their privileges, is only an act of manners, and docs not weaken 
their right. 

‘ 4. That their House is a court of rcc(;rd, and has ever been so 
esteemed. 

‘ 5. That there is not the highest standing court in this land tliat 
oi^ht to enter into competition, either for cVnrnity or authority, with 
this High Court of Parliament, which, with his Majesty's roval assent, 
gives law’ to other courts, but from other courts receives neither laws 
nor orders. 

* 6. That the House of Commons is the «<df* proper judge of return 
of all such WTiis, and the election all such tnemt>ers as belong to it, 
without which tlie freedom of election were not enti^^’ 

The Commons ended their representation by the following 
memorable words : — 

MVhat cause ive, your j)Oor Commons, have to watch over our 
privilege is manifest in itscll to all num. Tlie prerogsiiivf*« of priaces 
may easily, and do daily, grow. The |rivi leges of the subject are, for 
the most y^art, at an everlasting stand. They may be by good provi- 
d^ce and care preserved, but being once lost, arc not recovered but 
with much disquiet.' 

Tho Commons were, bowever, wrong when they declared 
that their privileges were for ever at a standstill. In fact, 
they were for ever growing, and the privileges of the king 
ever wasting. Everything helped Parliament, and from 
the most unlikely sources it drew strength and nourish- 
ment. It was part of the irony of destiny that even the 
Bestoration and the overthrow of the Commonwealth assisted 
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the growth of parliamentary authority. A series of circum- 
stances forced Cromwell to govern without a Parliament. 
But this made the fall of the Protectorate a victoiy for 
Parliament, and the return of Charles II. is thus one of the 
landmarks in the growth of parliamentary power. At and 
after the Restoration the one thing on which all men were 
agreed was that there should be no more governing without 
a Parliament. The strength of this agreement was realised 
when the men who not only professed to believe in the 
duty of passive obedience to the sovereign, but actually 
suffered for the principle they understood so curiously, de- 
clined to support the attempt made by James II. to establish 
an absolute monarchy in the three kingdoms. 

The supremacy of Parliament in fact and in theory was 
completed by the resolution which declared tbe tl^ne of 
England vacant owing to James II. ’s misgovernment, and 
transferred the crown, not to the next heir, but to William 
and Marj'. The Convention Parliament, which was virtually 
self* summoned,* was none other than the folk-moot of the 
English people assembled under i-epresentative forms — that 
council of the whole nation which Tacitus shows us in his 

* Germania * was the supreme and ultimate authority among 
the Teutonic peoples. ‘ De minoribus rebus principes con- 

* sultant, de majoribns omnes.* People sometimes talk os if 
the Convention Parliament was a mere revolutionary as- 
sembly, and as if its acts were only made legal and valid by 
means of an Act passed in a subsequent Parliament sum- 
moned according to the usual forms by William and Mary. 
That, however, is a complete mistake. The Tories in the 
second Parliament of William and Mary — the Convention 
Parliament became, as it were, by adoption the first Par- 
liament of William and Mary, and is so styled — ^rah^ this 
very point, and proposed to confirm the Acts of the Conven- 
tion Parliament in order to give them validity. Yiews so 
narrow and unreasonable were not, however, allowed to pre- 
vail, and ultimately the lawfulness of*the Convention’s Acts, 
as they stood and without confirmation, was solemnly recog- 
nised. Thus tbe Bill of Bights, the very corner-stone of 
English liberty, the Act on which our whole political fabric 
rests, and from which not less than from the Act of Settte- 
ment her present Majesty’s title is derived, is the Act of a 


• The exact form was that William, at the request of tbe peers and 
of the living members of Charles's Parliaments, issued ‘letters* to the 
shires and townwaooustomed to send members 
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Parliament summoned not bj an bereditarj monarch, but 
of a Parliament sprung from the inalienable and funda- 
mental right of self-government resident in the English 
people. 

But even after so signal an exhibition of its authority 
there was much to be done before Parliament should attain 
its present position. After the Bill of Bights, and still more 
after the Act of Settlement, the King, though be was, no 
doubt, theoretically the creature of Parliament — we are using 
the word * creature’ in its technical legal sense, i.e. the 
creation of Parliament — was, in fact, possessed of immense 
power and influence. But luck was still with the Pu-Iia- 
ment. William, though he vetoed acts of the legislature, 
was too anxious to win Parliament to his side in the matter 
of the war to interfere seriously witli the developement 
of its powers. Anne, again, was a woman, and disin- 
clined to try conclusions with the Houses, Athilc George I. 
and Geoi^e II. were foreign princes threatened by pre- 
tenders, and willing enough to let Parliament have its own 
way, provided that their personal views as to foreign politics 
were not actively thwarted. It thus happened that when 
George III. ascended the throne parliamentary authority 
had made great strides. It is true that George HI. playet’l 
an enormous part in the politics of his day ; but the student 
of our history during his reign will not "fail to notice that 
the king won and held his position not so much in right 
of his kingship, as because he chose to descend into the 
political arena and to organise a parliamentary party of his 
own. This he did so successfully that the ‘ king’s friends ’ 
became one of the strongest parties in the House of Com- 
mons, and were, as a rule, |>owerful enough to overturn any 
ministry. It must never be forgotten, however, that it was 
not George the King, but George the Borougbmonger, able 
to spend both his private Hanoverian and his private English 
income on his parliamentary schemes, who was the mo(rt 
powerful politick foroe in the three kingdoms daring the 
latter part of tlie eighteenth century. Thus even Geoi^ Ill.’s 
reign shows no decline in the power of Parliament ; for the 
kii^, when most powerful, was invariably employing parlia- 
mentary instruments. 

The most ^portont matter connected with Parliament 
d^ng the eig^te^th centonr is, however, the giowth of 
the powers poaseriied by the Lower House. The House of 
Commons in the hundred years which elapsed bfom the 
accession of Walpole to suj^me iofluence to4he passage at 
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tlie first Reform Bill managed to absorb almost the -whole 
anthoritjr of Parliament — to become, that is, the aetire 
organ of the legislature, and to relegate the House of Lords 
to the position of a bodj with at the ^highest but limiting 
and checking powers. The manner in which the House of 
Commons, in spite of its internal corruption, in spite of its 
inability to claim that even a third of its members were 
popularly elected, and in spite, too, of the rule of what the 
late Lora Beaconsfield, in his days of political romance- 
writing, was wont to call ' a Venetian oligarchy,’ gained and 
the House of Lords lost influence during the eighteenth 
century, is not a little curious. The * Revolution Emilies,* 
as they loved to call themselves, ruled England, and the 
heads of those families were almost all members of the 
Upper House, and yet it was not the Upper House, but 
the House in which the merchants and squires found re- 
presentation, that was daily gaining in power. The fact 
that the Commons held the purse-strings cannot alone 
account for this anomaly. The explanation is to be sought 
in a circumstance often overlooked, but which once realised 
will be seen to afford a final solution of the enigma. The 
great ^Vhig lords, the Devonshires and Newcastles, the 
Bedfords, and the Carlisles were the owners of some five 
or six close boroughs aiJiece, and could often control besides 
the elections in the counties in which their chief estates 
were concentmted. Hence it was by no means uncommon 
for a Whig magnate to be able to boast, as did the parvenu 
East Indian Clive, that he would be ‘ ten in the next ParUa- 
* ment.* But in the House of Lords no man could control 
more than one vote, however great his position. The Duke 
of Portland, when it came to voting, was of no more account 
than his insignificant neighbour. Lord Byron, for the squire 
of Newstead shared whatever authority the House of Lords 
possessed on equal terms with the princely owner of Wel- 
beck. Thus at any moment the rustic peers, mere Squire 
Westerns in looks, manners, and political aspirations, might 
join with the men who were but peers because their fathers 
orgrand&thers had achieved unusual success at the Bar, and 
as far as the Upper House was concerned, the best- 
plann^ combinations of the Revolution families. No wonder, 
then, that the oligarchy which ruled England daring the 
eig:hteenth century preferred to rule it thro^h the House 
of Ommnons raHier than through tiie House of Lords ; for 
it was in the Lower House alone that the Whig magnates 
could exhibit iheir full strength. It thus happened Hud; 
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the ruling aristocracy used their influence and authority to 
farour the House to which they did not belong* But when 
the time came to deprive the great lords of their power over 
the House of Commons^ it was too late for them to recon- 
stitute the authority of the peers. When the Reform Bill 
made it no longer to the interest of the magnates of the 
realm to favour the claims of the Commons, the authority 
of the Upper House had almost passed awa}". 

Mr. Barnett Smith has rightly added to his account of the 
English Parliament chapters tracing the histories of the 
Scotch and Irish legislatures. The Dublin Parliament was 
in all senses a copy of the Parliament at Westminster. 
Just as the common law was introduced into Ireland by tbe 
English conquerors and settlers, so a Parliament was thought 
necessaiy to secure the welfare of the English in Ireland. 
Our mediaeval kings considered a Parliament an essential 
instrument of government, and they issued writs in Ireland 
not because any popular pressure was put upon them to 
do so, but because they had come to regard the summon* 
ing of knights and burgesses as the imtiinU preliminary 
to making laws and levying taxes. We shall not, ho%v- 
ever, dwell here on the history of the Irish Parliament, for 
the subject has been of late so thoroughly discussed that 
there is no need to remind the public of its main features. 
The origin and constitution of the Scotch Legislature are, 
however, less well known, and we therefore propose to con- 
sider the main features in its develoiHJinent. But before 
proceeding to do so wo will draw IliO alteutiun of our readers 
to a quotation from one of Grattan's speeders which in cited 
by Mr. Barnett Smith. The passugt* is vvtdl known to 
students of Irish history, but at the present moment it has 
BO unusual an interest that we make no ajwlogy for its 
transcription. In the Parliament of 1780 Grathin moved 
‘ that no i>ower on earth, save that of the king. Lords 

* and Commons of Ireland, had a right to make laws for 

* Ireland.’ 

* I will not be answered by a public lie in the i<hajK* ,o( an amend* 
msnt ; neither, speaking for the subieefs freedom, am I to hear of 
faction. I wish tor nothing but to breathe in this our land, in com* 
uon with our fellow -subjects, the nir of liberty. I have no ambition, 
itnless it I'e the ambition to break your chain and contem]^ts your 
glory# I never will be satisfied as long as the meanest cottagmr in 
Irelimd has a Knk of the British chain clanking againsi hU rags. He 
may be naked, he slmll not in irons ; and I do see the lime is at 
hand, spirit is gone iorth, the declaration is pkinted, and Ihough 
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great men bIiouIJ apostatise, yet the cause will live ; and though the 
public fl|)caker should die, yet the immortal fire shall outlast the 
organ which conveyed it, and the breath of liberty, like the word of 
the holy man, will not die with the prophet, but survive him.’ 

That is, in truth, the demand still made by the Irish 
Nationalists. In 1782 wo yielded to the demand, and Ire- 
land had a legislature free from all ‘foreign* control. 
What was the result? In sixteen years Ireland was 
enacting a reduced and squalid, but none the less hideous, 
version of the French Revolution — a Revolution in which the 
supporters, now of an orange now of a green terror, flogged, 
burned, plundered, and massacred. Shall we again yield to 
the demand for legislative independence, or shall we pro- 
ceed with the only lino of policy' that lias over given peace 
and prosperity to Ireland -the policy of political and 
{idininistralive incorpora t ion ? 

When the Act of Union with Scotland became law, Scot- 
land had a Parliament which in many essential particulars 
resembled the English legislature. This resemblance, how- 
ever, was rather due to the tendency towards imitation 
always displayed by political institutions than to any exact 
similarity of origin. The Parliament of Scotland, though 
it grew so like the Parliament of England, displays in its 
genesis great and important differences. If the Scotch had 
been what the English were when they developed their 
Parliament, a homogeneous Teutonic nation,* the analogy 
of developement would probably have been more exact. 
While one part of Scotland, however, >vas inhahited by men 
of Teutonic strain, the other part was occupied by a purely 
Celtic population. Hence the growth of government was 
influenced, first by one set of racial tendencies and then by 
the other, and shows no certain and regular line of develope- 
ment. The following passage, taken from tlie first of Mr. 
Burnett Smith’s chapters on the Parliament of Scotland, 
describes the beginnings of representative institutions on 
the other side of the Border : — 

‘The constitution of Scotland is more obscure in i(s origin and pro. 
gross than that of most Knropenn States, for nil ancient documents and 
contemporary chronicles which may liave existed during the first 
eleven centuries of the Christi.aa era have been irretrievably lost. No 

• Wales, it must bo remembered, was not politically united with 
England till the twenty^eighfh year of the reign of Henry VIII., in 
which year what wae virtually an Act of Union with Woles became 

law. 
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authentic Scottish charter, record, or chronicle is known to be extant so 
old as the reign of Malcolm Ganmore, who died in 1093, and it is there- 
fore useless to conjecture upon the constitution and powers of such 
political bodies as existed prior to the eleventh or twelfth century, 

* It is extremely difficult to distinguish the ancient Scottidk legis- 
lative court or council of the sovereign from that which disohmrged the 
duty of counselling the king in judicial proceedings. While the early 
lawgivers enacted starutes by the advice of the bishops, earls, barons, 
thant s, and whole community,’" or through the common counsel of 
the kynryk (kingdom),” during the reigns previous to Alexander^ I IL, 
the king also decided causes in a similar assembly of magnates ; and 
laws of the greatest importance, and aiTecting tlio interests of all classes 
of the community, were enacted by the king and his judges. The 
appointment of Turgot to the bishopric of St. Andrews by King 
Alexander L in 1107, and the proceedings in connection with the 
election and rctircmcni of his successor, Kadmor, in 1120-21, arc the 
earliest events in Scottish liistory where there is evidence of die con- 
currence of a national council. This council, as the king himself 
stated in a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, consintod of certain 
bishops, earls, “and good nun of the country.” In the feiv remaining 
charters of the kings preceding this monarch there is no mention of any 
great officers of die Crown. Those of Alexander are witnessed by bis 
chancellor and constable, the former office being rendered necessary 
by the introduction of royal fiefs and charters, and the latter marking 
the rise of a feudal baronage. A justiciar also first occurs in this 
reign, and in royal grants of imporfauoe Alexander cites the testimony 
and consent of the bishops and magnates of his kingdom. 

^The Representative Assembly, or Parliament, of the Scottish nation 
approximated more to the French than to the English model. It con- 
tained three estates, prelates, touants-in -chief great and smalt, and 
townsmen, until Janies L, in 1428, in imitation of the English system, 
instituted commissioners of shires to supersede the iiersotnri appearance 
of the minor tenants-in-chicf ; then tlic three estates became the lords, 
clerical and lay, the commissioners of shires, and the burgesses, and 
these throughout thedr history continued to sit tn one house. The 
esbites liave )>een simply and clearly defined by some authorities as tli^ 
clergy, the barons, and the buigesses. The chancellor was president, 
the officers of State had seats in virtue of their offices, and the judges 
of the Court of Session sat round a tabic in the centre of the ball, be- 
tween the barons and the commons. Ail tenants of the Crown, or 
barons, as they were denominated, were entitled to sit in Parliainefit ; 
but many, from the smallness of their incomes and the overwhelming 
influence of the great aristocracy, forbore to attend an assembly where 
they were merely objects of dis<laio. It was fhb failure tlial led to t^ 
statute of James I., a statute passed nearly two centuries after 
Gommems of England had obtained representation. Moreover, hi 
Eoglaod the right of voting was not confined to mere tmianrs of the 
Grimn ; it was iadts|mlab]y exercised by all freeholders, but in 80 ot- 
Jlfitid the right was re^^icted tp proprietors wlio held of the Crown. 
The butghs early acquired a right of representation, and their com- 
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miauoners sometimeB attended, but the commissioners for counties 
never.’ 

It will be seen from this that in political as in legal 
developement Scotland was far more bound bj the feudal 
system than England. It was an essential part of the com- 
pleted feudal organisation that there was, as a lawyer would 
express it, no privity between the king and any of his 
subjects bat the tenants-in-chief — that is, the men who 
held immediately of the sovereign. For the rest of the 
population the king had neither eyes nor cars. Fortunately 
for us, the feudal system was in England never carried to its 
logical conclusion. The quick intelligence of the Conqueror 
realised that the English freeholders did not regard them- 
selves as merely the men of men who were the king’s men, but 
considered that they luul a direct and personal connexion 
with the king — a counoxiun which cot across the tedious and 
minute subdivisions of the feudal hierarchy, and bound the 
realm into one iinitod whole. Aware of this, he resolved that 
he would prevent the cast-iron feudalism of the Normans 
obliterating the valuable tic which made all Englishmen the 
king’s men as well as their own lord’s men. Accordingly 
he exacted on Salisbury Plain an oath of fealty, not only* 
from the tenants-in-chief, but from all the freemen of 
England. But iu Scotland the force of feudalism knew no 
such mitigation, and therefore the Scotch Parliament was 
originally but a feudal council, to which none bnt the 
immediate tenants of the Crown were summoned. A sur- 
vival of this fact lasted, indeed, into modern times, and it 
was not till after the Reform Bill of 1832 that anyone but 
a tenant-in-chief of the Crown conld vote at a county 
election in Scotland. But, though the Scotch Parliament 
was in theory only a feudal council, James I. of Scotland, 
by calling the smaller tenants-in-chief by means of com- 
missioners of the shires and by* summoning representa- 
tives from the towns, made his council a representative 
Parliament, and endowed it with something of the vigour 
possessed by the kindred institution in England. It is 
curious to note how the activity of the Scotch Parliament 
increased after the reforms of James I. The following is 
Hr. Barnett Smith’s summaiy^ of what was accomplished by 
James I.’s Parliament : — 

• The reign of James I. (1406-37) was marked by many important 
l^islatire and judicial changes. The king was ibr some time a captive 
in England, but on his return home in 14^4 he Wes crowned at Sonne. 

’ ^ImoM^tdly beg^n a levolntimi in the common law and statute ftw*- 
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and (torn this period practically dates the Statute Law of Scotland, for 
the collecUon of Scots Acts made for the professioD go no Airdier 
back than this. James gave his Parliament plenty to do, and statutes 
were pa^d in almost every year of his reign. Arrangements were 
made for promulgating the Acts themselves among the executive and 
judicial autliorities who had to deal with them, and the laws w*cre 
directed to be issued in the vulgar tongue. A Committee of Bevision 
was also appointed to amend and interpret the old laws. A general 
survey and valuation of property was instituted for purposes of 
taxation, and rigid inquiries were made into the disposition of ancient 
Crown property. Statutes were passed to restrain begging and 
vagrancy, and to compel the able-bodied to work. Weights and 
measures were regulated, and a coinage standard establiidied equal in 
weight and fineness to that of England. Those entitled to practise in 
the law were clearly identified, and their privileges defined. 

' These various reforms formed an important body of pmvisioiis, but 
an efibrt was also made to assimilate the Parliament itself to tliat of 
England. The leaser barons, who had found attoiidjjntuj trksotne, 
were released, provided they sent coinmisjsionerb ” or elected sulisti- 
lutes, two for each shire, save Kinross and Clackmannan, which were 
to send one each. Every per.'^on holding land from the Crown was to 
have a voice in the elections. In the Act containing these provisions 
the name of “ Speaker occurreil for the first time, as also the word 

Commons,*’ the commissioners being enjoined to choose “ a wise and 
an expert man calletl the common Speaker of the Parliament, the 
whilk sliall propose all and sundry needs and causes pertaining to the 
Commons in the Parliament.” At this period the king incited tl>e 
Commons to discourage by legislation *Mhe game of football,” and to 
encourage a system of i>arochial archery schools, for he had idiserved 
the great superiority of England in the military organisiUion of tl»e 
people.' 

The improved machinery for legislation thus secured was 
early used to remedy the grievances of the nation, and * the 
‘ land question * and * the question of the unemployed * were 
taken in hand as soon as Parliament had realised its powers* 
The manner in which what has been termed ‘ the great army 
* of the unemployable ' was dealt with will probably seem 
too barsh for acceptance by modern legislators 

‘The Parliament of 1440 distinctly enacted, ‘‘for the safety and 
favour of the poor j)coplo that labour the ground,” that when they 
held leases these should remain good, although the ownendiip or lord* 
ship of the land should change hands. And while thus encouraging 
t^eaceful industry. Parliament was very severe upon “ soperBoous ” 
persons^nd vmgrants. The preamble of one Act set fortli that it was for 
tlw putting away of comers, feigned fools, bards, and such-like others, 
ranmm about,” and “masterful beggars.” These “beggars,” strange 
U> say, were to be identified by their wandering over the country with 
horses and hounii. The quadrupeds and any otlier property seised 
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were to be forfeited, and the “ beggars ” themselves imprisoned. Short 
shrift was to be made of those “that make themselves fools but are 
not ; they were to be kept in ward or prison so long as they bad any 
goods to Jive upon, and then, if they remained contumacioas, it was 
provided “ that their earn be nayled to the Trone or any other tree, 
and cuttet oJF, and banished the country, and if thereafter they be 
founden again, that they bo hanged.” The Scots Parliament of this 
reign likewise devoted much time to the perfecting of the national 
defences, all the legislative provisions in this respect being directed 
against “ our enemy of England.” * 

But thoiigli from this time forward the Parliament of Scot- 
land showed a considerable amount of legislative activity, its 
history as a law-making machine is by no means as full of 
interest or variety os that of the Parliament at Westminster. 
Whether it was that the royal power was too great, that the 
representatives of the shires and towns felt ill at ease when 
sitting side by side with the great lords, and so failed to 
assert themselves, or whether, again, the backward condition 
of the Scotch counties allowed little scope for the growth of 
Pyms, Ilainpdens, and Oomwells, the fact remains that the 
Parliament of Scotland showed itself timid and capable of no 
great activity during the seventeenth century. That the 
heart of the nation was sound is shown by the resistance 
offered to Charles’s attempted introduction of Prelacy, by 
the taking of the Solemn League and Covenant, and by the 
manner in which the Cameronians boro the persecutions of 
Claverhouse; but till the assembling of the Convention 
Parliament which ovortlirew the tyranny of James II. the 
Scotch Parliament showed less vigour than might have been 
expected from the legislature of a nation so able in intellect, 
so tenacious of its rights, so high-spirited, and so indepen- 
dent. Most probably the peculiar institution known as ^ the 
* Lords of the Articles ’ had a depressing effect upon the 
Scotch Parliament. Some account of this ^ select committee/ 
which stood at the door of Parliament and could strangle all 
legislation unpopular in high places, must be given to com- 
plete our sketch of the Scotch legislature : — 

‘ The increase in tlie functions of the executive, and the secrecy and 
decision deemed requisite in a Council of State, led to the introduction 
of a mode of conducting the affairs of Parliament which ultimately and 
materially affected the independence of its dciiberation.H. The frequent 
and protracted meetings of t)ie National Council were felt to be ex- 
tremely burdensome, especially by the class of small ffeeholders, 
among whom as yet no representation was established. Many of these 
attended with reluctance, and they could not remain through the 
aesalon without much inconvenience. To ease that class, and also to 

TOL. CliXXVIl/ m. OCOLXIV. P F • 
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«T 0 id the difficulties attending the popular discussion of certain qu^ , 
tions, fur the eonsidemtion of which the National Council was exptess)y 
summoned, Parliament devised tlie plan ot delegating its powers u» 
various committees of its members. For example, in the Parliament 
of Perth, held in March, 1368, the Thrjee Estates, on account of the 
inconvenience of the season nnd the dearness of provisions, elected 
certain persons “ to hold tlie Parliament,” who were divided into two 
bodies, one to treat of tlie general affiairs of the king and kin^om, and 
another and a smaller committee to sit on appeals from inferior courts* 
And in the succeeding Parliament of February 1369, two committfes 
were appointed, the first to deal with appeals, pleas, and complaints 
which of right should have come before Parliament, and the other ** to 
treat and ddiberate on certain special and secret affairs of the king and 
kingdom previous to their being brought before the whole Parliament,” 
In these arrangements were the germs both of the Committee of 
Articles, which afterwards became an cs<(ontial and a remarkable part 
of the constitution of Parliament, and of the Judicial Committee, which, 
under various fonns and regulations, became also a [K^rmanent institu- 
tion, and terminated in ilje establish men t of n Foparate and Supreme 
Court of Justice. These changes were accepted as precedents by 
David’s successor, Robert 11., the first Stuart king, whoso reign other- 
wise marks little of constitutional change or improvement. 

‘The Lords of the Articles^, %vho ultimately became a recognised part 
of the legislative muchinery of Scotland, and \xho sprang out of the 

Committee of Articles,” assumed the binn of ti perrn^iuent body by 
the time of James L, or jus^ about half a century after the original in* 
ception of the committee. From the reign of James the legitimate 
method of transacting the legislative business of Parliament was that, 
on the meeting of the Estates, the tenor of the measures it was desir- 
able to pass Avas ascertained. Then certain persons were chosen from 
each Estate to be the Committee on the Articles. They prepared and 
matured the A^arious measures, the Estates standing adjourned while 
they were at work, and their functions soineAvhat reiK^mbled those of a 
committee of the whole House of Commons Avhich deals witli a Bill 
referred to it after the second reading. Tlie Estates being again 
assembled, the committee re^rted the Bills matured, and they were 
put to the vote for final adoption or rijcction.’ 

This tendency towards degeneration in the functions of 
the legislature was increased by the fact that the people at 
large cared little for tbeir Parliament* The zealous interest 
in regard to the doings at Westminster shown from compara* 
tivelj eariy times in England was not to be found in Scotkiid. 

f From the Ibutieeuth to the beginning of the seventeenth century 
is no cviiteBee that any article or Bill was brought in and diaeusiedL 
opposed, sQpperted, Toted upon, in Parliament^that is, in plain and 
open Parliiiment* The accident of tlie Three Estates meeting in one 
as fibe Three Estates had met in England of old, was only a 
smalt pett of the catise which destroyed freedom of dircutiion, and 
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prevented (lie growth of what may be called parliamentary ieeling in 
Scotland for centuries. “ Tlie time was not parliamentary. No one 
tiwught of making a party in Parliament. No one looked there for 
redress ut grievances. During all that time, for three centurieSf when 
a par^ were displeased with the conduct of the existing Government, 
they did not attack its favourite measure or minister in Parliament, 
nor try to pass a vote of want of confidence in the Government. The 
leatlers of the Opposition in ticotland took another way of righting 
themselves ; they laid a trap for Uie young king, and carried him olT 
to Stirling or St. Andrews, as the case might be, surrounded him with 
their armed followers, Douglases or liuthvenB, Homes or Hamiltons, 
and then summoned a Parliament of their own friends, which they took 
care to dedure a free J'arluimeni. In that Parliament they proceeded 
to carry on the government, and always in the first place to pass a long 
aeries of forfeitures of the estates of the o]>]>o8ite party.” ’ 

Besides the Lords of the Articles, there were originally two 
other committees, known as the ‘ Lords Auditors of Com- 
‘ plaints ’ and the ‘ Secret Council,' hut these were ulti- 
mately amalgamated, and from their union sprang the 
Court of Session, ‘ founded upon the model of the Parlia- 

* ment of ParU.' The manner in which the Lords of the 
Articles gradually aiTOgated to themselves the powers of the 
full rnriiament is not a little curious, aud shows how great 
was the danger run by representative institutions in Scot- 
land. In 1635 the Lords of the Articles were actually 
authorised to make Acts of Parliament, and they even inter- 
preted this as conferring npon them the right of levying a 
tax. Daring the seventeenth century the election of the 
Lords of the Articles ‘ became the great job and juggle of the 

* session.’ In the reign of Charles I. (1633) it was decided, 
apparently in order to avoid as far as possible the growth 
of intrigue, that the hishop-s should choose eight lay peers, 
that these eight should elect eight bishops, and that these 
sixteen should elect eight oommissioners of shires and eight 
of Iwoughs. ‘ Parliament,’ in the words of Mr. Barnett 
Smith, *tkcn came to its last degradation, meeting only 

* on two daj's of the session, the 'first and the last — ^the 

* first to choose the Lords of the Articles, the last to give 

* their, sanction to what they proposed.’ Could a better 
exMnple be given of the danger of not observing tike 
principle, * Delegatus non potest delegare.’ At tlie same 
time it must be remembered that in one Or two respects the 
'.Scotch Parliament claimed greater anthority than Hie 
JSngUsh. It did not admit the inesponsibili^ of the 
■oveteigny it claimed the power of making peaee and wai^ 
nad it gave instnuMlons to ambassador^ and paariacipated, in 
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the making of treaties. Finally', it was an oi>en question 
whether the royal assent was necessary to Scotch Acts of 
Parliament. Still, on the whole, the Scotch Parliament vnu 
in position much inferior to the English, and but for the 
example set at Westminster and the union with England, it 
is impossible to doubt that the Scotch kings would hare 
been able to get rid of the Estates much as did the kings of 
France. Had Scotland remained independent of England, 
the influence of France, always so great at Edinbuigh, would 
almost certainly hare turned the Parliament into a hiw 
court — a law court, perhaps, like the Parliament of Paris, 
with certain senatorial claims, but in practice nothing but 
a law court. 

As the payment of members has again become a practical 
question, it may bo worth while to notice sonic historical 
aspects of the subject. Undoubtedly it early became cus- 
tomary to pay the expenses of the members who somewhat 
unwillingly attended the English Parliament during the 
middle ages. Mr. Barnett Smith notes, indeed, that in the 
‘very first official mention of the ('oiumons* the repre- 
sentatives of the people are allowed their expenses. In the 
year 1304, or nine years after the sninuuming of the first regu- 
lar Parliament, the king thanks ‘ les chevaliers des coautoz, 

‘ citizyns et burgys ot autre gens qui sont venns a cest 

* Parliament,* and directs that these knights, citizens and 
burgesses shall receive ‘ brefs d’avoir lour despenses en lour 

* pais.’ * This,’ we are told by Mr. Barnett Smith, ‘ became 
‘ a regular entry in one form or other at the eud of every 

* session.’ Members, it appears, were paid ‘ for the whole 

* time of their service, their journeys to and fro, and their 
‘ stay in Parliament.’ In the sixteenth year of Edward II. 
their wages were definitely fixed at four shillings a day for a 
knight and two shillings for a citizen or burgher. The first 
actual statute for levying the ez{)enses of knights coming to 
Parliament was, however, enacted iu 13^. This Act 
declared ^ that tlie said levying be made as it hath been used 
before this time ’ — a form which shows that the expenses 
were held to be leviable at common law. After the reign 
of Henry VIII., however, the county members seem to have 
ceased to demand any payment for tboir services, though 
the practice was kept up in tiie case of the towns till after 
the Bestoration. It has usually been said that Andrew 
Marvell was the last paid member, but this appears to be 
erroaeow*, for in IfiSI, three years after MorrmFs death, 
Th(»na8 Eing, who bad sat for Harwich, obtained a writ 
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from the lord chancellor in respect of his expenses. Bj 
this time, however, wages could no longer be claimed under 
the statute, for in the year 1G77 the Bestoration Parliament 
repealed the Act authorising their payment. It maj be 
mentioned that it was during the debates on the question of 
repeal that Edmund Waller, the poet, displaying that love of 
antithesis for which he was famous, and by means of which 
he revolutionised the style of English poetry, declared that 

* some members were so poor and some boroughs so rich 

* that to force men not to take wages would not be equal 
‘ jnstice.’ Mr. Barnett Smith gives these facts, and men* 
tions also that Lord Campbell declared that at common 
law a member's expenses are still recoverable. He fails, 
however, to give the exact references to the statutes, or to 
distinguish clearly between wages and expenses. As a rule, 
we admit that his references are reasonably copious for a 
work which does nf)t profess to be a legal text-book, but we 
cannot help wishing that on this occasion his information 
had been somewhat more specific. He does not mention, 
too, a very curious jwssage in ‘ Pepys’s Diary ’ which is con- 
cerned with this matter. Under the date March 30, 1668, 
Pepys mentions that he was dining the night before at the 
house of Sir William Penn, * and there had much discourse 
‘ about the constitution of Parliament: ’ — 

' But alt did agree,’ tic goes on, * that tiie banc of tlic Parliament had 
been tlie leaving off of the old custom by which places did allow wages 
to those that did represent them in Parliament, whereby they sent men 
who under«itoo<l their business and that they could get an account from. 
But now Parliament has become an assembly of men that can give no 
account to the places that they represent.* 

Those, however, who are endeavouring to use this passage 
os an argument in favour of the i)ayment of members forget 
iliat a great change has taken place in the conditions that 
prevailed in the time of Pepys. When it was impossible 
otherwise to obtain local men it may have been a good thing 
to pay members and so to secure persons with a knowledge 
of the places for which they sat. At present it is perfectij 
easy without payment of members to find men who are in 
cveiy way fit to represent the constituencies in which they 
live. This, however, is not the occasion on which to marshal 
the many strong arguments against the payment of mem- 
bers. We meiely desire in the present instance to recall 
some of the faets connected with the history of the sulgec^ 

Bdtore leaving the history of Parliament we may. fitly 
dwell on 8ome«Qf the curious and picturesque &ct8 w)ue& 
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are thrown up, as it were, in the course of Mr. Barnett 
Smith’s researches, and to which he has rightlj ^ren pr«Mni* 
nence. In the account of the * Caralier Parliament,’ for 
example, an occurrence is noted which will prore usefhl 
whenever some author of enterprise uudei'takes to write the 
history of the Ladies’ Gallery. The committal to the Tower 
by the House of Commons of the four lawyers who had 
ventured to plead before the House of Lords in an action 
which a certain. Dr. Shirley had brought against a member. 
Sir John Fagg, caused great excitement, and during the 
debate some ladies were observed in the gallery ‘ peeping 
‘ over the gentlemen’s shoulders.* This incident was the 
cause of one of those outbreaks of forced and ponderous 
merriment to which such bodies as legislative chambers and 
courts of law are peculiarly liable. Tlio Speaker, on seeing 
the ladies, called out, ‘ What boK»ugh do those ladies servo 
‘for?’ Upon this Mr. William Coventry replied, ‘They 
‘ serve for the Speaker's gallery.’ An ordinary person might 
have imagined that the humour of the situation was ex- 
hausted by this sally, il^ot so Sir Tliomns Littleton. This 
facetious legislator opined that the Speaker might, perhaps, 
be mistaken, and that what he had seen were, in fact, 
‘ gentlemen with fine sleeves dressed like ladies.* The 
Speaker as usual, however, claimed the last word in an 
‘ incident,’ and with the retort from the Chair, ‘ I am sure 
‘ I saw petticoats,’ the House proceeded to business. But 
tbougli tlie wit is tliin, the scene is interesting, for it shows 
how little two hundred years have changed the character of 
the House of Commons. Now, as then, the House often 
shows a pleasant schoolboy element in its nature — un element 
which has proved most nsefiil in conferring a genuine sense 
of comradeship ui>on its members. Its love of small jokes 
and its eagerness for small excitcincnls Lave done an im- 
mense deal to encourage that sense of homogeneity which 
has always distinguished the English House of Commons. 
Few representative assemblies have been so happy as it in 
making personal friends of men who detest each other’s 
onions, and who sincerely believe that they alone We a 
i%ht to be called patriotic and paliUo>spirited. 

. In teviewiug the history of Parliament, it is natorad. to 
wonder wdmt was the most effective speech ever made in 
deba.^ ^ By eiSfeeitf^ we do not mean rhetorically or onttorl- 
cally meetiv<^ but the best calculated to persuade and con- 
vindAlhoae who listened to it. We can hardly doubt that 
W iM® ^ given to the speech of one* sentence nnde 
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in the House of Commons by the thii-d Lov'd Shaftesbury, 
then Lord Ashley. The Bill before the House was the 
Treason Bill of William III., nnder which persons aecnsed 
of treason were in future to be allowed counsel to represent 
them. When Lord Ashley rose, his nerve deserted him, and 
he was unable to proceed. At last, however, he recovered 
himself sufficiently to go on, and then spoke as follows : — 

‘ If I, Sir, who rise only to give w)* opinion on the Bill now depend* 
ing, am to confounded that I am unable to express the least of what I 
proposed to say, what must the conditir>n of tliat man be, who, without 
any assistance, is pleading for his life, and under apprehensions of 
being deprived of it ? ’ 

The House, convineetl by Lord Ashley’s utanner that the 
speech was not one of those ‘ House of Commons impromptus ’ 
which, to use an ex^vre-ssiou of the late Mr. Charles BuUer, 
are the only forms of parliamentary eloquence that are 
‘ always carefully prepared,’ was profoundly stirred by the 
incident, and iu spite of William lll.’s hostility the Bill 
passed into law. 

The election of a Speaker is now a graceful and pic- 
turesque ceremony ; bat in earlier days it was to no small 
extent made an opportunity for that ponderous levity so much 
loved by the House of C\unuions, to which we have already 
alluded. A good example of these scenes of mirth is given 
by Mr. Barnett Smith iu his account of the election of 
Mr. Seijeant Yelvertou to be Speaker in the ninth Parlia- 
ment of Blixabetli. Sergeant Yelverton pleaded many ex- 
cuses in order to avoid the honour. .He had no merits, no 
ability, and no eststte, save a bare annuity as a younger 
son. Besides be bad a wife and a great many children, and 

* the keeping of us all being a great impoverishment to my 

* estate, and the daily living of us all nothing but my daily 
‘ industry.’ Further, ho had not the personal endowments 
necessary for a Speaker. 

* Neither from my persem or nature does this choice arise, for he tliat 
Hupplieth this place ought to be a man big and comely, stately, and 
WflU KxikeD, his voice great, his courage nuyestical, las nature haughty, 
and fan pone plentiful and heavy ; but contrarily the stature of my body 
is myself not so well spoken, my voice low, tny courage lawyer' 

like and of the common hishion, my nature Kolt and bashlbl, my purse 
thin, light, and never j'et plentiful. Wherefore I now see tlw only 
muse of this choice is a gracious and favourable censure of your go^ 
Sad undeserved opinions of me. But I must humbly breesoh yda 
liiNBidldhis your eudden eleetioD.' 

uot told that any member quoted in re^dy from a 
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plaj-writer iihose works were at that moment delighting 
a generation in which high and low loved and frequented 
the theatre. If, however, some one had chosen to deelare, 

* Meihinks tho Speaker dotli protest too much,’ he would 
certainly have carried the House with him. At any rate, 
this w<as the sense of the House, for Speaker Yelverton’s 
election was confirmed. Itut though Speakers were some* 
times forced to take an honour they would truly rather not 
have receired, the House never refused to support '^the 
dignity of the office. For example, when in the last Parlia- 
ment of Elizabeth Sir Robert Cecil moved, in regard to an 
election case, that the Speaker should ‘ attend the Lord 
‘ Keeper,* a member. Sir Edwaa-d Hobby, at once protested 
against the use of tlie word ‘ attend.* '■ The Speaker is tho 
‘ mouth of the whole realm, and that the whole state of the 
‘ commonalty should attend one person I sec no reason.* 
The House was equally determined nut to allow its own 
members to treat the Speaker with disrespect. From the 
journals of IfilO Mr. Barnett Smith cites the following 
amusing entry: ‘Affirmed by Mr. Speaker that Sir E. 
‘ Herbert put not oft' his liat to liiin, but put out his tongue, 
‘ and popped his mouth with his finger in scorn ; ’ and later 

we read that ‘ Mr. T. T , in a loud and violent manner, 

‘ and contrary to the usage, of Parliament, standing near the 
‘ Speaker’s chair, cried “ Baw ! ” in the Speaker’s ear, to the 

* great terror and affrightment of the Speaker and of the 
‘ members of the Honse.* But if tho members were noisy, 
they were also not a little sensitive. For example^ in 1642, 
Sir H. Mildmay complained that a Mr. Jesson ‘ had looked 
‘ very fiercely upon him wlien he spoke, and that it was 
‘ done in an unparliamentary way.’ Tlie manner in which 
Sir H. Mildmay anticipates the excuse that Mr. Jesson only 
looked fierce *ia a parliamentary sense* is not a little 
amusing. The precedent, had it been discovered, would 
have been useful to the members of the Pickwick Club. 

An example of the humours of Parliament which might 
well have been included by Mr. Baruett Smith has been 
missed. He has failed to give us Sir Edward Coke’s de- 
lightful description of ‘ the qualities of an elephant ’ which 
a parliament-man should have. This quaint mixture of 
shrewdness and pedantry might fairly have appeared in one 
of his appendices. 

We have sketched in outline a portion of our pariiamen- 
iaiy hptory, and have shown how the House of Commmis, 
like the rod of Aaron, has eaten up, or is m procesf of 
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eating np, the powers and functions of the rest of our 
political institutions. The wheel has well nigh * come full 
* circle,* and the House of Commons is all but supreme. 
Wh^Js to be the future of Parliament? The moment of 
for political institutions comes not when they ore 
•'growing and capable of growing, but when they have 
achieved the limit of their developement. It is far easier to 
conquer than to hold the fruits of conquest undaunted and 
undismayed. Up till now the Crown and the House of 
Lords have acted as lightning-conductors to the Commons, 
and when the people have grown restless and discontented 
it has been on these institutions that the national ill-temper 
has been rented. Now, however, that the Peers and the 
Crown are ceasing by reason of their weakness to be fit 
subjects for attack, it is the House of Commons that must 
expect to receive direct the execrations of the demagogue. 
The House of Commons is certain, sooner or later, to be 
called upon, in the interests of the country, to withstand the 
so-called will of the p<‘ople and to brave ‘that great com- 
‘ pound of folly, weakness, and prejudice, wrong feeling, 
‘ right feeling, obstinacy, and newspaper paragraphs which is 
‘ called public opinion.’ It will be the fervent hope of all 
who are loyal to representative institutions that when the 
hour of trial comes the House of Commons will remember 
its traditions, and that its members will know how to guard 
without fear or favour the heritage of independence that has 
been transmitted to them. But thougb we point to the 
danger, WO do so in no pessimistic spirit. We bothtrustand 
believe that the House of Commons will not fail the nation 
in its need, and will neither forget its past nor despair of its 
future. ‘ Amen ! and so be it, and so it will be,’ was the 
benediction pronounced by Burke in the last of his pane- 
gyrics on the fabric which crowns the summit of ‘the 
‘ British Sion,’ ‘ a temple at once and a fortress.* It shall 
be OUTS in all sincerity and respect in concluding this attempt 
to note the chief landmarks in the History of the English 
Parliament. 
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Abt. V. — 1. Le Tr4»or tUt Mervdlles de la Maitum Beyide 
de Fontainebleau. Par le B. P. F. Piebbe Dan. Paris : 
1642. 

2. Le Palais de Fontainebleau, Par Jean-Joseph CShax* 
poelion-Figeac. Paris: 1866. 

8. TAfl Anglican Church Magazine. No. LIV. (March, 1691.) 
XiOndon. « 

■^o public building in Prance appeals to the historical 
imagination more eloquently than the Palace of Fon- 
tainebleau. None awakens so rich and varied a group of 
striking associations; none is so thickly haunted with 
memories of the past ; none is tenanted by the ghosts of so 
brilliant a crowd of famous luou and women. It is a docu- 
ment to which twenty kings have sot their sign-manuals, a 
chronicle in stone of the history of France, a dumb yet 
eloquent preacher of the mn lability of human greatnesa. 

, Successive sovereigns from 1187 to 1870 — from Louis le 
Gros to Napoleon III. — have enriched it with memorials of 
their rule. Within its precincts, by ancient custom, the 
I’oyal wives of monarchs have brought into the world the 
heirs to the throne. Upon its buildings the uncrowned 
queens of France- -from Diane de Poitiers to Madame de 
Pompadour — have lavished their luxury, their caprice, and 
their extravagance. The ermiiie of Anue of Bretagne, the 
porcupine of Louis XIL, the pierced swan of Claude of 
Lorraine, which are so conspicuous on the walls and ceilings 
of Bluis, are absent from Fontaiiiehlean. But, l>egioning 
with the Halainander of Francis 1., there is sciirsely a king, 
a queen, or a mistress, whose memory is not preserved in the 
bnildings of the palace. Here is the monogram of Henry IL, 
so constructed that it ina3' he read as that of himself and 
Catherine de Medicis or Diane de Poitiers ; here aro Diaue’e 
crescent moons, stags, her leverets, her bows and arrows ; 

here is the S and arrow, which commemor^s * la belle 
* Gahrielle * with a pan upon her surname of Fste^es, and by 
its ade is the mon<^ram of her royal lover. Homy IT., and 
bis wife, Maiie de Medicis. Here, ag^ and again repeifUjal, 
are the lUieS of France, the bulls of the Medicis, lari^s 
‘girorny el ei^t* of Navarre. Here, also, wre Hie nimso- 
gramst^ Loom. Sill, and Anne of Austria, oflxnmXlT. 
and Hasia llthresa, of Louis XV. and of Marie Antoinette. 
McM, finally, k the imperial bee of Napoleon L 
, In the coarse of oentories the rode honUpg-lodgeof earijr 
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kings, the donjon<keep 'which stood in the centre of the 
*chers deserts’ of St. Louis, was transformed into an 
enchanted palace, surpassing in its beauty the fabled abode 
of Morgana, which became in tarn the *Chez Soy* of 
Francis I., the * belle et ddlicieuse residence’ of Anne of 
Austria, the ‘ raaison des siecles ’ of Napoleon I. During tibe 
passage of years it has been the favourite home of kings and 
queens, the birthplace of princes, the refuge of exiled sove- 
reigns, the prison of a pope and a king of Spain, the bower 
(Of royal lovers, the scene of the triumphs and defeats which 
constitute the glory and the pathos of French history, the 
stage on which the actors in its brilliant comedies or ghastly 
tragedies hare played their striking parts. 

Nor is Pontjiinebleau content to record only the rise and 
fall of dynasties. Its interest is not exclusively historical. 
It is artistic also. Seven centuries of changing taste have 
left their mark upon its wtills. It is a mosaic of stone and 
colonrs, into which are dovetailed the various stages in the 
history and progress of French art. Upon its walls some of 
the greatest of French architects, sculptors, and painters 
have inscribed their work. From Fontainebleau emanated 
the first great artistic movement in Prance. It would 
be unjust to ignore the early efforts of Lonis XII. and his 
minister, Cardinal Georges d’Amboise, or to depreciate the 
native genius displayed in the Chdteau of Blois. Bat the 
impulse given to art by the brilliant group of Italian artists 
which Francis I. gathered ronud him at Fontainebleau — by 
Bosso, Primafciccio, Niccolo dell’ Abbate, and many others — 
was os great as it was indisputably general. From the ^Icole 
de Fontainebleau Claude Lorraine derived his magical light, 
and Poussin drew his tragic note. And from the sixteenth 
century onwards, each successive step in the glory or the 
decadence of French painting, architecture, or scnlpture, is 
chronicled in the buildings or the decoration of the palace. 
Their records carry us from the Italian Reuaissance of 
Francis I., in which, in the first flush of their inspiration, 
the newly imported classic elements conquered the Gothic 
forme of native growth, to the pure classicism of Henry It. ; 
from the bastard Renaissance of Henry IV. to the flowing 
lines and wealth of colour by which the artists of Louis XUI. 
darted from the antique model; from the pompons 
emphasis of liouis XIY. to the charming, bnt <»primtniB, 

S ee of Lonis XV. ; from the classic art of. tke Empire to 
^tbic Bevimrl of the Restoration. 

' . axtietioiilly» Foutaiiiebleaii: isi^ jpf 
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French palaces. And the brilliance of the gem is en- 
hanced by the unriralled beauty of the setting. The frame 
is worthy of the picture. The forest stands alone among the 
forests of France in its diversity. Every variety of tree — 
poplar's and chestnuts, maple and birch, oaks and junipers — 
flourishes in abundance. The wild and savage scenery 
of Salvator Eosa alternates with the calm and peaceful 
landscape of Claude Lorraine. Stonehenges and Oamacs of 
moss-coloured rock, rich-coloured ‘ platitires,’ or ridges of 
sandstone, bare, naked, boldly outlined hills, present abrupt 
contrasts with tree-clad slopes, tranquil plains, quiet pools, 
like the ‘ Mare aux fees,’ or the ‘ Mare aux serpents,’ and 
turfy sweeps, such as that near the woods of Bas Br^'aux, 
where Pan himself might be content to shepherd his flocks. 
Here ai'e masses of curiously scaled grey stone, resembling 
primeval lizard-like monsters, petrified as they approached 
their prey ; while, above and around them, twisting, writhing, 
and contorting into fantastic shapes, rises a forest growth of 
junipers, which look like the wild figures of a corybantic 
dance. Here, too, are ‘ secular ’ oaks — ‘ green-robed senators 
‘ of the woods ’ — whose forms may well have sheltered Char- 
lemagne, as popular tradition asserts, or concealed the dark 
spectral form of the ‘ Gmnd Veneur,’ or sliaded the velvet 
cheek of Diane de Poitiers. And, dotted here and there 
among the trees, gleam the white tents of the soldiers, who 
make of the forest a camp of exercise, and whose blue and red 
uniforms, cooking fires, and picketed horses give life and colour 
to its sombre depths. 

As the first great movement of French art emanated from 
the palace, so the last great movement has found its source 
in the forest, which bus inspired the genius of Millet, 
Kousseau, Diaz, Corot, and the modern Barhizon School of 
French painters. The simple poetry of natural life is the 
discovery and the revelation of its founders. It was not 
the shy grace of a Dryad, nor the spiritual ecstasy of a 
Madonna, nor the smile of a Bacchante, which was their 
inspiration, but the mystery of the woods, the savage gloom 
of a forest, the rude pathos of humble tdl. It was in the 
forest, that Corot brought to perfection bis art of arresting 
the momentaiy changes of nature, and of blending the green 
of leaves and gnus witii the grey of his fleecy clouds j here, 
too, Boussean acquired his emotional apprehension of land- 
scape, .and Diaz bestowed on the glades of lylvan aoenenr 
the glow of colour in which his S^tanish instinct delighted* 
And, fbove all, it was on the ontsnrts of ihe<fore8t that tile 
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Homer of iniral life — but a Homer in paiois — caogbt, and 
fixed upon his canvas, the cadenced, rhythmic movement of 
the sower, and the painful, laboured effort of the overladen 
woodcutter, or translated into form and colours the terrible 
page in which La Bruyere describes the hopeless uneventful 
toil of the French peasant, or revived the pious sensations of 
his own Norman childhood, when, at declining day, the 
peasants raise themselves erect from their toil to repeat the 
‘ Angelas Domini nnntiavit Marim.’ 

Fontainebleau sums up in itself the history of the French 
nation and of French art. It will be possible in the follow- 
ing pages to indicate only a few of the associations which the 
forest and the palace suggest. The palace owes its existence 
to the forest. Official exigencies of State dictated the selection 
of the Louvre, St. Cloud, Versailles, the Tuileries, Vincennes, 
or St. Germains, ns residences of French sovereigns. Chinon, 
the Windsor of Touraine, which crowns the line of cliffs that 
rise above the Vienne, was a stronghold that defied the 
English invader. Bourges afforded a refnge to the roUelet 
from his powerful rival, the king of England. Blois and 
Amboise and Angers were strongholds that command the 
passages of the Loire. But Fontainebleau was emphatically 
a hunting lodge. 

The ancient province of the Gatinais {Pagm Wastinensis) 
on the left bank of the Seine was united to the French crown 
by Philip I. in 1<U38. Within its limits was situated the 
ancient lon st of Bieria,* which had become proverbial in the 
middle ag. s for the size and beauty of its trees. In the 
‘Roma It de la Rose ’a hero boars a lance, the handle of 
which, cut in the forest of Thuerie, was so strong that 
‘ II n’en croit imlle telle en Bicre.’ 

The whole country took the name of Biere, and the word still 
survives in official documents and in the local nomenclature 
of the Department of Seiiie-el-Mamc. But the name of the 
more modem palace was gradually extended to the forest, 
and entirely snpers^ed its ancient title. 

Before the year 1068 it would be vain to seek for any 
mention of the palace of Fontainebleau. Between that date 
and 1137 the first royal residence was built. In the latter 
year occurs the first record of the palace, though that record 
in itself affords a proof of its anterior existence. A charter 

* In Low Latin, Bieria, or Bierria, means a plain ; hence the Bieria 
Sylva means the forest of the plain. 
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of Louis Til. is extant irhieh. closes with this protocol in 
Latin : * Given at Fontaine>B14and, in public, in the year 
‘ 1137, the first of our reign, there being present in our 

* palace those whose names and signatures ore sultsorihed 

* below.’ The charter, which confirms the foundation of the 
Abbey of Tal-Sainte-Marie in Auvergne, is said to be * actum 
‘ apud fontem Bleaudi.’ The * fons Bleaodi ’ became Fon* 
taineblean. But the origin of the term is lost in the miste of 
antiquity. Ancient antiquaries, delighting in that guess- 
work wmch threw discredit on their learning, exercised their 
ingenuity in explanations. Some invented an eponymous 
hero ; others argued that the word commemorated the 
sagacity of the dog ‘ Blaut ’ which discovered, the spring ; 
others traced the name to the clearness of the water, which 
made a French Calirrhoe of the ‘ Fontaine-belle-eau.’ All 
that csin be said with certainty is that the etymology of the 
word is the * Fontem Blialdi,’ and its meaning ‘the spring 
‘ of the mantle ; ’ but the attempt to trace the derivation of 
the title must be abandoned to the imagination.* 

There existed, then, at Fontainebleau, in the first year of 
the reign of Louis VII., a royal palace, which was capable 
of holding the king and all the great oMcers of his court, 
and which was, with certainty, built at least in the time of 
his predecessor, Louis VI., called * the Fat.’ Nothing more 
unlike the modern palace can be imagined than this 
mediaeval donjon. Those who are familiar with the house 
of Jacques Ca*ur at Bourges know how, three centuries later, 
defensive strength was still at least as much the aim of 
builders as comfort or splendour; on the inner side a palace, 
it is on the outer side a fortification. Fontainebleau in the . 
days of Louis VII. was a fortified castle, a gloomy keep 
occupying the site of the present ‘ Cour Ovale,’ flanked by 
towers, protected by lofty walls, strengthened by a moat, 
and api>roached by a drawbridge. Few traces remain of 
the early fortress, but the existing buildings were erected on 
its foundations, and its form is j’fcseiilpd iu the irregular 
shape of the courtyard. Within the baily of the fortress 
stood the chapel of St. Satornia, bishop and martyr of 


* The woad * BUsIdas,’ ‘ Blaudus,* ‘ Bliaudon,' and othw aushq^oUs 
ferms, is troquently met with in Low Latin documents. Dn Cange gives 
its meaniog os ‘ vestis Bpedea,* and illustrates its use in <Xld FmxA 
6obi the medtssral xomsnces— e.y. ' De mult rit^e blisut fist is dsote 
par6e,’ ' bliant de samis,’ ‘ bliaut de tburrure.’ 
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Toulouse, finished, as the inscription in the subterranean eiypt 
states, by.Lonis VIE. in 1169. Thus the feudal stronghold 
of the Oour Ovale formed the nucleus round which 
gathered, at different epochs, the present magnificent and 
heterogeneous structure. Anyone who passes from part to 
part <n the great building, and asks himself * What hap- 

* pened here ? * * Wliat king built this or that portion of the 

* palace?* ‘ What effect did his life or death produce upon 

* France? * will gain a truer and more real knowledge of the 
history of the country tlian can be derived from the reading 
of books. 

It was to Fontainebleau that Philip Augustus returned 
from the Crusades, or in the intervals of the war which he 
waged against Richard Cceur-de-Lion. Hero, in 1191, he 
celebrated Christmas in the company of a brilliant throng 
of nobles witit splendid festivities, before he offered thanks 
for his return at the shrine of the bienheureux St. Denis. 
Hero, six years later, ho signed a clmrter, which conveyed 
the hermitage of Fraachard to the monastery of St. Enverte 
of Orleans. The site of the lonely cave, hollowed in the 
rock, its floor worn by the knees of tho hermits, who lived 
a life of prayer, surrounded by tierce beasts of i^rey or still 
more savage human beings, is now a cafe thronged with 
pleasure-seekers. The contrast between a feudal donjon of 
Louis VI. aud tho palace of E'ontainebleau as it exists 
to-day sums up the history of France. The advice of 
Adolphus Joanne to the modern tourist, compared with 
the connsel of Abbot Stephen to the solitary recluse of 
Franchard, epitomises, us it were, another aspect of the 
passage of time from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. 
Listen to the words • which the abbot of St. Genevidve of 
Paris addressed to William de Bierria, who had left the 
religious bouse of St. Euvertc of Orleans to occupy the 
newly founded cell in the forest of BiSre or Fjnt.iiaebleaa. 

‘ Weep for thyself ; weep for thy neighbour ; weep also for the Lord. 
Wcq> for thyself, reviewing (0&y past years in bitterness of spirit. 
We^ for thy neighbour, tliat is for all who live or are de.nd, in the 
fidth of Christ. Weep also for the Lord, being weary of this javsent 
life, and desiring Uiat wliicb is eternal. Let thy first tear be shed, tliat 
God may remember no more against thee the wilful, or unwitting, sins 
of thy youth; thy second, that the living may eschew evil and per- 

* The translation is taken from the ‘ Anglican Gburdi Maganas' fi>r 
March 1891. 
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fieyero in good works, and that tke dead may rest in peace ; thy third, 
that thou mayest shortly be rid of the body of this death, and be with 
Christ, crying, “ Alas, that my sojourn here is so long I Let thy first 
tear, iny brother, be a tear of penitence and contrition ; thy second a 
tear of compassion and pity: thy third a tear of faith and thanks- 
giving. 

* From prayer torn then to reading, and from reading to meditation, 
that so thou mayest mark, learn, and inwardly digest what thou hast 
read, and store it in the garner of thy memory. But take heed lest, 
by overmuch reading, thine eyes be dimmed, or thy brain be made to 
reel. Be moderate in thy reading, and afterwards neglect not to ' walk 
to and fro in thy cell, or to go forth into thy garden and rest thy fail- 
ing eyes by the sight of the green herbs that grow tliereiu — few and 
scanty though they be — or by the contemplation of thy beehives, that 
so the bees may be to thee for an ensaripleand a consolation. Among 
such diversities of occupation, thou shalt regard the roughness of the 
desert as the foretaste of the ji^ys of heaven/ 

As the centuries advance, FouUiinebloau is brought more 
and more closely into direct contact with the general stream 
of French history. Especially is it associated witli the 
glories of St. Louis, of Francis I., of Henry IV., and 
Napoleon I. Four of the greatest of French imouarchs 
mode Fontainebleau their favourite residence, aud lavished 
their treasures upon its walls. 

Fontainebleau was the centre of the * chers deserts * ot 
St. Louis, endeared to him not only by the pleasures of 
the chase, but by tlio memory of his mother, Blanche 
of Castille, who passed much of her time in the neighbou^r- 
hood. On the banks of the Loing, by the road to Nemourf^^, 
are still to be seen the vast ruins of her favourite Castle 
Grez. Her son shared his mother’s love for the forest. 
St. Louis was the first great builder at Fontainebleau. 
Under the shadow of the donjon keep, he built the pavilion 
which still stands, and is still called by bis name. Hunting 
was his favourite pastime. It was probably no accident that 
the first didactic work on venery was composed in his 
reign — the * Book of King Mod^p and Queen Racio,’ He 
was not always so absorbed in '^^rusading enterprises, or in 
dreams of heavenly beauty, as to neghnst the delights of the 
chase. Among the treasures which he brought back from 
the East were the grey dogs of Tartar race tliat ho intr<H 
daced into the forest. A lasting monument of his passion 
for hnniing still survives these. Near the village of Bois*lo- 
Boi rises a little hill, the summit of which is crowned by the 
ruins of tlio hermitage of St Louis. The king was separated 
from his attendants in the ardour of his pursuit of a stag^ 
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when he waa suddenly attacked by robbers. He blew his 
horn for assistance, but none came. He was at his last 
gasp, when his courtiers rode up. Tn gratitude for his 
escape he founded a hermitage, and dedicated it to 
St. Vincent, on whose day (January 22) he was thus rescued 
from danger. 

Many scenes in the life of St. Louis are associated with 
Fontainebleau. It was here that, in 1228, he confirmed 
the privileges of the University of Paris. Here, too, in 
1259, believing himself to be at the point of death, he called 
his son to his bedside, and delivered to him one of those 
exhortations which Bussuet calls the sacred heirlooms of 
the children of St. Louis. ‘ Son,’ said he, ‘ I pray thee to 
^ make thyself beloved by the people of thy realm. For, 
* verily, I had rather that a Scot should come cut of Scot- 
^ land, and rule the kingdom well and loyally, than that 
^ thou shouldest rule it ill and to evil report.’ The king 
was restored to health, and, in gratitude for his recovery, 
founded a hospital by the side of the castle, and within its 
rtalls, for the sick of the neighbouring country. He en- 
♦^rusted it to the care of the brethren of the Order of the 
Hifly Trinity, commonly called Matlmrins. For a time he 
rave to the breihrtMi the existing chapel of St, Saturnin,^ 
oiit afterwards built for their special use the chapel of the 
Holy Trinity, oii the site of which the present chapel is 
>mnJed. Thus, side by side. Church and State existed 
-within the sumo walls. In architecture, as well as in 
politics, the lunou has produced strange irregularities, 
\vhich are oxoniplitied, not only in the Cour Ovale at 
Fontainebh'uu, but in the Escurial of Spain, the Mafra of 
Portugal, the Superga of Sardinia. 

Joiiiville records the words of St, Louis to his son. The 
same chronicler relates a trick which the king played upon 
his courtiers at Fontainebleau. On Christmas Eve a pro- 
cession of courtiers entered the brilliantly lighted chapel 
of St. Saturuin. The king’s custom on that anniversary 
was to present the officers of the household with fur cloaks, 
nnd all wore the royal gift. But Louis had secretly caused 
a cross to be embroidered in dork silk on the Wks of 
the cloaks, so that, as they passed into the chapel, each 

* On the ruins of this chapel Francis L built the present Chiq^el of 
St. Saiumin, which is raised to a level with the ground. The older 
edifice, part of which belongs to the twelfth century, and is said to 
have been consecrated by Archbishop Socket, remains as a ciy^pt. 

VOh* OLXXVn. Iso, CCOIiXIV. GO 
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man saw the crusading symbol on bis neighbour’s back. 
Peiplexed and bewildered> they knew not how to interpret 
the king’s purpose. But when St. Louis came forward, 
himself wearing the cross upon his shoulders, and asked 
whether they had the heart to tear off the badge and send 
him to the Holy Land alone, they cried with one yoioe, 
* We will follow thee ! We will keep the cross ! ’ 

At Fontainebleau in 1268 Philip the Fair was born. His 
reign formed a marked era in the history of France. Now was 
inaugurated the foreign policy of Henry lY. and Bi<dielien. 
The strength of feudalism was weakened, the government 
concentrated, justice established, an army organised, the 
religious and secular power separated, and, to crown the 
whole, the nation was for the first time summoned to a 
States-General. The changes bore the trace of the vigorous 
personality of the active, resolute, ijersevering king. Like 
his grandfather, Philip added many buildings to the palace ; 
like him, he delighted in the pleasures of the chase ; and it 
was in the Forest of Fontainebleau, in 1JJ41, when in pur- 
suit of a wild boar, ’ grand et merveilleux,’ that he met his 
death by a fall from his horse. Thus the king, within the 
appointed time, obeyed the summons of the illustrious 
victim of his policy, Jacques de Molay, Grand Master of the 
Templars, who, at the stake, had bidden Philip to meet him 
‘ four months hence at the judgement seat of God.’ It was 
long believed that the heart of Philip the Fair was buried 
at Avon, the motlier parish of Fontainebleau. The accuracy 
of modem historians discovered that it is his cook, and not 
his heart, that reposes there. 

It was in the castle of Fontainebleau that Charles Y., sur- 
named the Wise, founded his famous library, and here, as 
traditioa asserts, by paintings on its walls Charles Yll. com- 
memorated his victories over the English. Butfrom thedeaib 
of Philip the Fair till the accession of Francis I. the stream 
of history flowed in other channels, and Fontainebleau is 
associated with none of the grant episodes in the gaggle 
between the Burgundians and the Armagnacs, or betv^n 
the French and the English. The exigencies of State policy 
led sovereign after sovereign to prefer the castles of Totimine. 
It was^ for example, at Chinon, or at Loches, that Charles YU. 
passed bis life, though, faitbM to Agnes Sorel in denib, it 
was at JumiSges tlmt he desired to be buried by her side. 
It mm nt Ftessia-len-Tonrs, in the turret cham W wyend the 
exh^ng goaord-room of the Scottish oiehers, Louis XI. 
imnitiffinl himsdif ; it wss in the iron cage or dnngetms of 
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Loches that his victims lan^faished; and it was atCldiy, 
near Orleans, that the * perjured prince ’ adored his * leaden 

* saint.* At Amboise Charles VIII. founded his Italian 
colony, and in its precincts still exists the low-arched door- 
way which proved fatal to the King. At Blois Louis XII. 
was bom, and he preferred his birthplace to all his other 
castles, and it was to Blois tliat he invited the great artist 
whom his secretary calls Leonard Davince. 

The modem Fontainebleau dates from the gallant knight- 
errant, Francis L A giant among his courtiers, a graceful 
horseman, an expert wrestler, a dexterous swordsman, Francis 
was hailed as the glass of fashion and the mirror of chivaliy. 
Succeeding to the throne at a nioincnt when the young 
nobility of France were wearied of the economies of * le bon 
‘ roi liouis Douzo,* he enjoyed the means as well as the 
opportunity of indulging his love of lavish display. Deeply 
reM in chivalric romances, he had framed to himself on 
ideal of a knightly king, and, in the opinion of his flatterers, 
he united the love of glory and highbred courtesy of Boland 
with the virtues of the most constiint of lovers. Amadis de 
Gaule. It was Francis and the brilliant Pleiad of artists 
whom ho gathered round him who were the true creators of 
the modem Fontainebleau. Everywhere his salamander 
appears upon the walls, ceilings, and woodwork, commemo- 
rating the victories of the king — to whom had yielded the 
War of the Swiss, the eagles of the (jcrmaus, the snake of 
Milan. 

‘ UrMis ntrox, afjiiila*i|ue levos, et torfiiis anguis 
Ccsticrunt llaiuu.w jam, t^aianianilra, tu®,’ 

It was Francis 1. who reconstructed the ancient buildings 
and addtnl tenfold to their extent and decorative splendour. 
Vast sums of money were expended on the palace which he 
called ‘ man Fontainebleau,* his beloved ‘ Chez Moi,’ and 
which was now transformed from a feudal castle into ‘ la vraie 
‘ maison des rois,’ to quote the words of Napoleon. I. — * hi 

* demeure des siecles.* All the forces which had revolu- 
tionised society were reOected in the changes ef^ted at 
Fontainebleau. Italian influences, grace, and refinement ot 
manners, reverence for classical antiquity — everything, in 
short, that inspired the Renaissance movement — are im- 
pnated on the style and the form of the architecture and 
the decoration. At one bound, as it were, we pass &rai the . 
feudal world to modmm requiremeuta — from definudve 

to tast^ttl elegance. The disilnguiAed colmjf of 
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its descent to l?.is heit-s. That is why every hindrance to 
the accumulation of wealth diminishes the exertions of in* 
dividuals which confer so much benefit on the community at 
large. 

While, then, we cannot accompany the Duke in all the steps 
by which ho has reached his conclusion, we are atone with him 
in recognising the importance of possession, or, as we should 
rather say, security in possession. As a matter of opinion, 
moreover, we are inclined to agree with him that the system 
of individual ownersliip of real property, which is established 
in this country, is preferable to the nationalisation of land, 
which is advocated by Socialist writers. But we are hardly 
prepared to assert, ns the Duke implies, thkt no other system 
is compatible with i>rogross. The examples of India during 
the hist hundred years, and of Egypt during tlie last decade, 
seem to show that, where security of possession is assured, 
the cultivator who holds directly under the State may enjoy 
the same opportunities fitr successful exertion as the tenant 
of a landlord; and, though the Duke contends that ‘the 
‘ portion of India which has most grown in wealth is pre- 
‘ cisely that part of it in which the Government has parted 
‘ with the power of absorbing rent,’ he must surely be aware 
that all the most competent Indian administrators prefer the 
temporary settlement which was efiFected by Munro in 
Madras, to the permanent settlement which was founded by 
Cornwallis in Bengal. 

But the truth is that, while the Duke is right in saying 
that the first condition of prosperity is security, he has 
strangely overlooked the fact that the security which is 
essential to successful agriculture is that of the cultivator, 
and not of the owner. In the striking account which he has 
given of the consequences of insecurity in the old Oriental 
monarchies, he has omitted to notice that it was the occupier 
or the cultivator, and not the owner, who suffered fi-om the 
periodical exactions of the Persian and Turkish monarchy. 
The confiscation of tlie owner’s estate, if the cultivator had 
not been disturbed, would not have interfered with the pro- 
duction of a single acre. The Duke, indeed, assumes that, 
where the possession of the owner is secure, the security of 
the occupier follows as a matter of course. But, unhappily, 
all experience proves that this is not the case. Even on* a 
well-managed estate the possession of land under a nineteen 
or twenty-one years’ lease is a very different thing from the 
ownership of real property. As Arthur Young wrote, ‘ the 
‘ magic of {oogerty turns sand into gold.* And agmn^ if we 
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Maitre Boor, and by the Italians Bosso, from the colour of 
his hair and complexion, was appointed * chief and snperin- 

* tendent over all the bnildings, paintingpg, and other deoora- 

* tion of the palace.’ He enjoyed a princely salary, a house 
in Paris, apartments at Fonlainebleau, a canonry as abbd, 
and a train of attendants befitting his wealth and position. 
For some years he reigned alone, until his supremacy was 
disputed by Primaticcio, whose rising genius attracted the 
notice of Francis I. In the palace are still preserved traces 
of the jealousy of the two great artists, each sustained by 
the rivalry of a royal mistress. When Rosso poisoned him- 
self ill lo41, Primaticcio succeeded to his rival’s place os 
chief and superintendent, and, supported by the Duebesse 
d’Etampes, was enabled to rid himself of so formidable a 
competitor as Benvenuto Cellini. Bound the quarrels of 
these great artists are interwoven tlie rivalries of the two 
royal mistresses. In the figure of Danae visited by Jupiter 
in the shape of golden rain is iccorded the beauty of 
Anne de Pisseleo, the girl who was trained by Louise of 
Savoy for the part of royal mistress, and who, for twenty 
years, and till the death of Francis I., was mattreme m litre. 
The patroness of poets and painters, the protectress of the 
reformed religion, tlie wittiest of learned ladies, the most 
beautiful of bluestockings, she held her own against her 
rival Diane de Poitiers. But at the accession of Henry II. 
came Diane’s hour of triumph. Even during the lifetime of 
Francis the heart of Henry was held captive by his father’s 
mistress, whose wonderful retention of her beauty, and her 
supremacy over two successive sovereigns, were attributed to 
sorcery. Her portrait, with the bow and arrows and hound 
of the chaste goddess Diana, her crescent moons, her mono- 
grams, her emblems, everywhere attest her absolute rule 
over Henry II., who, on all public occasions, wore her 
colours of black slashed with white. 

Nor was it only iu depicting the rivalries of royal mis- 
tresses that the genius of artists was employed. Here, 
during the sixteenth century, laboured on buildings, frescoes, 
ceilings, panelling, jmintings, scnlptnres, Lucca Penni, 
Naidini, Bellini, Pellegrini, Niccold dell’ Abbate, and a Imst 
of native artiste, such as Jean Consin, Pierre Bontemps, 
Jean donjon, Germain Pilon, Jean Lescot, and iniilibOTt 
Delorme. The agents of the king scoured Europe to eoUeot 
anus, and jewels, and works of art. At Borne Primaticcio 
purchased for his royal master specimens of ancient statu- 
ary, and Yasan counts 125 famous mastorpieoes which thus 
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passed into the possession of the French. At Rome, also, 
were working a director and staff of skilled worimeo, who 
copied and modelled the scnlptores and has-reUefs which 
Fnmcis was unable to purchase or transport to France. 
Nowhere were the dieft-^ceavre of Italian codkerjr served on 
a greater profusion of gold and silver plate; nowhere was 
the table adorned with such splendid specimens of the glass 
manufactories of Venice and the rival establishment in 
France. Mattco was snmmoned from Verona to superintend 
the metal-workers. Tapestries were brought firom Arras 
and Brussels, and a manufactory was set up in Fontaine- 
bleau, where workmen executed the designs of Priraaticcio. 
Manuscripts were gathered from Europe and from Asia to 
enrich the royal library, already enlarged by the collections 
brought from Blois and by the uoufisuated treasures of the 
Constable of Bourbon. Among the custodians of the royal 
library were Bud^, Duchatel, Amyot, and J. A. de Thou, 
f^tceless frescoes and pictures, statues of inestimable worth, 
rare manuscripts, treasures of golden and silver plate, of 
gems, jewelry, and arms, made the Fontainebleau of 
Francis I. and Henry II. the admiration and envy of 
Europe. It was now that in the chapel raised upon the 
subterranean crypt of St. Satumin, tlie crescent of Diane do 
Poitiers appeared above the altar, epitomising, as it were, 
the transiUon from the mediaeval piety of St. Louis to the 
cultivated taste and elegant license of the llenaissance. 

In this magnificent palace Francis I. received the 
Emperor Charles V. For once, and for once only, Rosso 
and Primaticcio laid aside their professional jealousies and 
personal rivalries, and united in the effort to celebrate the 
advent of such a guest with becoming uiagnificeuce. The 
ancient enemy of the French monarchy was mot in the 
forest by troops of gods and godesses, by fauns, satyrs, and 
woodland nymphs. Balls, masquerades, banquets, hunting 
parties, tournaments, illuminations, were organised io bis 
Lmoor. On the first night of his arrival the Buehesse 
d’Etempes herself brought the water to wash his bands, and 
the astute emperor, so runs the incredible legend, seized 
the opportnnitj of conciliating the powerful mistre^ He 
droppM into the ewer a magnificent diamond, which the 
dutmesse tetumed to him. He entreated her to keep 
and BOi^ it is ea^ won her over to bis political schetnes. 

9he wmrks of Francis L were carried on by his sueoessors; 
Catherine de Medicis had inherited from her fiMnily, and 
brbi^t from Italy, the love of the fine ar^ and in thla 
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ta«te, at leaat, was iu sympathy with her husband. In 1583 
Catherine, then an orphan, and * a short thickset gprl of 
* thirteen, with a large head, flat face, and restless eyes,’ 
had been married to Henry of Orleans, a well-g^own, hand- 
some youth of fifteen. Even when just in her teens she was 
described as * very subtle-minded, reserved, full of ambition 
< and artifice.’ The marriage with the daughter of the 
Florentire banker, which was the price paid by Francis for 
the support of Pope Clement Vll. in his claims to the 
imperial crown, was regarded by the French aristocracy as 
a mesaUianec. Over her husband Catherine had little 
influence. He was already captive in the chains of Diane 
de Poitiers. But she was prepared to observe, to watch, 
and wait ; for the stars had foretold her destined rule over 
the King of France. Like her father-in-law, and like her 
husband, she was an enthusiastic builder. Her special 
suiierstitions are strongly marked in the palaces she inhabited. 
At Chaumout, for instance, is Ibe little turret by which she 
could ascend the roof to study the constellations. At Blois, 
again, the tower of her astrologer stands close to the 
ch&teau. 

It was an age of building. At Cbambord, Anet, Chenon- 
ceauz, the Louvre, Blois, great works were in progress. At 
Fontainehleau, under Uenr}' IL, the building and tho 
decoration of the imliice continued uninterruptedly, broken 
only by the occasional removal of some master-builder sus- 
pected of the new opinions. Here, at Fontainebleau, were 
born two of his sons, afterwards Francis II. and Charles IX. 
The great work which oomnieinorates the name of Henry II. 
is tho gallery, called after his name, on which Primaticcio 
and Niccold deli’ Abbatc squandered their artistic talents. 
On the ceiling, and on the walls, ore to be seen his mono- 
gram, which was cttpable of being read as H. C. or H. D., 
according to the sympathies of the supporters .of Catherine 
de Medicis or of Diane de Poitiers. But in 'other decorations 
less ambiguity was possible; everywhere predominate the 
emblems of la vieilU ridde, as her enemies called her, who 
caught and held for twenty years the heart of Henry IL It 
was from the study of this gallery, constructed and deco- 
rated in the purest style of the Benaissance, that the great 
French artists, who were destined to be the . leaders m the 
F^ch movement, and to give to the exaggerated imiiatio& 
of ItaiUau traditions the simplicity and puri^ Uf a native 
Behool, drew theur inspiration. 

Dr the tiltyard at the Palace of Dee T<mr^deis, which. 
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tben stood at the end of the Bue St. Antoine, and was still 
the rojol residence at Paris, Henij met his death from the 
lance of Montgomery. Bat it was at Fontainebleau that 
his son and successor, Francis II., terrified by the conspiracy 
of Amboise, convened an extraordinary assembly to consider 
the affairs of the nation. The council met in August, 1560, 
and, with the exception of the King of Navarre and Conde, 
it was attended by all the great leaders in the coming 
struggle between the Huguenots and the Catholics. The 
Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine were present on 
the one side ; on the other, Coligny aud his brother Chtitillon. 
Moderate counsels found their spokesman in the Chancellor 
L’Uopital. The deliberations lasted four days. It was then 
that Coligny delivered a fiery s{)eecb, in which he de- 
manded toleration fur the Calvinists, and, in words that 
must have sounded to his hearers like a threat, declared that 
50,000 men would support his request. There, also, Jean 
de Montluc, Bishop of Valence, exposed the vices of the 
higher ranks of the clergy. The result of the conference 
was the convocation of the States-General at Orleans. 
Trusting to the king’s safe conduct, Coud4 attended its 
deliberations. But he was arrested, condemned to the 
scaffold, and only escaped with his life through the sudden 
death of the king in December 1 660. 

Fontainebleau was tho birthplace of Charles IX. Its 
forests were to him the enchanted Broceliande, in which he 
and his brothers had placed the parts of the heroes of 
medieeval romance. The half-mad boy excelled his pre- 
decessors in lavish exjwnditure on the festivities with which 
he sought to distract bis mind. Here the courtiers ruined 
themselves and squandered their estates in tho extravagance 
of their attire. Fashions changed from hour to hour. To- 
day the brim of the hat extended beyond the shoulders; 
to-morrow the cap scarcely covered the head. Now the 
mantle reached to the ankles, now to the loins. One day 
shoes were worn ‘ in the Greek fashion,’ as high as the middle 
of the leg ; another day they were ‘ in the fashion of Savoy, 
* so shori and narrow that they resembled tubes.’ A score 
of dresses, all richly embroidered with stores of laces, 
feathers, and ruffles, were required by anyone who wished to 
make a dt^ent appearance at court. At Fontainebleau 
lists for tournaments were erected, closed with barriers and 
commanded by bowero, in^^hich sat the conrtly beanties. 
At one end stood am enchi^ted castle held by six adven- 
tnrons knights, and guarded hy a monstrous giant ^d a 
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diminutire dwarf. Here the princes and nobles of the 
court disported themselTes ; now dividing into Greeks and 
Trojans; now, as wandering knights, rescuing fair ladies 
from the enchanted castle ; now dividing into companies and 
fighting against each other under chosen leaders. It wm 
from Fontainebleau that Charles and his mother set out on 
their lengthy progress through the south of France, that 
fatal journey in which, as Protestant historians assert, the 
queen and the Duke of Alva plotted to exterminate the 
Huguenots. Tournaments and banquets and masquerades 
were redoubled after the massacre of St. Bartholomew. By 
a perpetual Arabian Nights Entertainment Catherine vainly 
strove to lay the ghost of remorse, which her action had 
roused in the unhapp}', lean, demented, red-haired youth to 
whom life had become a grievous burden. 

None of the French sovereigns showed a deeper love for 
Fontainebleau than Henry IV., and with none are more 
events of his reign associated. His monogram, as well as 
his shield, quartering the lilies of Prance with the girony of 
eight which belongs to Navarre, are seen in every part of the 
piDace. Sometimes his ‘ H * is linked with the ‘ M * of his 
wife, Marie de Medicis. Here and there the ‘ S,’ traversed 
by an arrow, which was the panning device of Gabrielle 
d’Estrws, commemorates, like the crescents of Diane de 
Poitiers, the ascendency of an uncrowned queen. The 
chapel of tlie H«)ly Trinity, close to the groat entrance of the 
palace, was his work. Upon it a number of French artists, 
among whom were Germain Piloii * and Jean Dubois, have 
employed their genius under the direction of Freminet. The 
origin of the chapel dates from 1608, when the Spanish 
ambassador visited Fontainebleau. Observing tbe mean 
appearance of the existing chapel, Don Pedro remarked that 

* God was more poorly lodged than the king.' Henry was 
ready with his retort. ‘It is because,* he replied, ‘the 

* French do not enshrine their God as do tbe Spaniards only 
‘ within four walls. They lodge Him also in their hearts.’ 
But the taunt produced its effect, and the chapel was its 
result. Its construction is, as it were, a translation into 
stone of the strong reaction against Protestantism which tbe 
seventeenth century witnessed in France. In the chapel 
hare been celebrated innumerable royal marriages and royal 


* Pilon is said to have executed some of the work at the (diajiel ; 
but, if the date now most commonly assigned for his death (1590) is 
ocnrrect, this is impossibla 
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baptisms ; but more interesting than tiiese were the masses 
of St. Hubert, trhich were celebrated on the daj dedicated 
to the patron saint of the chase in the presence, and for the 
safetj of, 

* greyhound, mongrel grim, 

Hound or spaniel, bmch or Ijm, 

Or bobtail tyke or trundle tail.’ 

There every year, from the reign of Henry IV. to that of 
I^apoleon HI., masses were said ‘ en presence des Idrriers, 
' braqnes, bassets, chiens courants, baitenrs, babillants, ct 

* toute la populace des cbiens,’ for whose preservation from 
danger prayer was made to Heaven. 

One of the favourite legends of the forest commemorates 
Henry’s passion for the chase. In the early spring of 
1599 the king was hunting in the part of the forest which 
lies on the roiid to Moret, and near him were riding the 
princes and great nobles of his court. Suddenly the whole 
company heard the clang of horns, the cries of huntsmen, 
and the yapping of hounds, coming, as it seemed to them, 
from a spot at least half a league distant. The next moment 
the noises which had seemed so remote sounded in their 
very ears. The king sent the Comte de Soiasons and other 
persons with him to discover what the sounds meant. Yet, 
though they heard the noises all around them, they could 
not see whence they proceeded. But in the densest part of 
the thicket they saw a tall black figure of very hideous 
countenance, who raised his head above the bushes, and 
said, ‘ M’eulendez- vous ? ’ or * Qu’atlendez-vous ? ^ or, os some 
maintaraed, for they were tw startled to he certain of the 
words, ’ Ameudez-vous.’ And tlie next moment the spectre 
vanished. 

The courtiers returned and told the king what they had 
witnessed. Then be sent for the charcoal-bamers, the 
wood-cutters, the shepherds, and other persons, who ere at 
all times and seasons in the forest, and inquired of thma 
whether they had ever seen any such spectre, or heard 
similar sounds of huntsmen, horns, and bounds. And they 
replied that very often a tall dark man, accoutred as a hunts- 
man, appeared to them, and tliat they called him 

* Grand Yenear»* It is added that Sally, while ritting In 
his im^buiet, heard, almost at his windows, the noise of a 
hvstiuir pariy. Believing that it was the king retoniittg, 
helmateiied to meet him. But be found no one thefe» and 
asbnmds he learned that the king was at moment 

leagues away. 
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‘ I know,' adds Dan, ‘ that many authors tell stories of the chose 
of St. Hubert, which they eay that thej hear in varioua places. Nor 
am I ignorant of what is told of the “whipper,” who appeared to 
Charles IX. in the Forest of Lyons, and who left the marks of the 
lashes of bis whip upon a number of persons. Nor do I doubt that 
there may be demons who wander through the forest as well as through 
the air. But I also know very well that as to this “ Gmnd Veneur,” 
nothing can be said fur certain.’ 

Waa it in conseqnenco of this wamiug apparition that, aa 
Easter 1599 approached, Henry IV. followed the counsel of 
his confessor, and dismissed Gabriellc d’Estr^es for a fort> 
night from the court? Was it poison which, daring this 
same temporary absence, cut short her career at the table 
the financier Zaniet? A mystery hangs over the fate of 
Henry’s fascinating mistress, who, as even Protestant 
historians relate, lived in the coart without making a single 
enemy. 

Henry was not only an enthusiastic sportsman, but, like 
Francis I., n great decorator and builder. He laid ont 
the gardens and the pork, forming the ‘ Mail Henri Qaatre,* 
and adorning the centre of the lake with its island temple. 
Many of the stractures erected in his reign have been 
altered by his successors, and especisUly by Louis XV. ; 
others still remain intact. The GaJerie des Cerfs, os well 
as the Galerie de Diane, wer<‘ his works. In the former 
Monuldeschi was murdered ; in the latter, built at the 
request of Gabrielle d'Estrecs, the library i.s now arranged. 
Henry’s private cabinet still i-emains, at the door of which 
Biron was arrested. The * Salle de Conseil ’ is now the 
Musee Chinois ; but it is more interesting as the room in 
which was held the famous confi*rence hot ween Du Plessis 
Murnay and the Cardinal Du Perron. The detached pavilion 
on the east of the palace was built by him for Sully, and, 
for convenience of access, it communicated with the main 
building by arcades. The open dome, under which the 
entronce to the Cour Ovale passes, was erected by him for 
the open-air Imptism of his son, afterwards Louis XTII. 

In the Salle de Conseil at Fontainebleau on Tuesday, 
Hay 4, 1599, was held the famous conference, in which the 
Pope of the ihrotestauts, Du Plessis Mbrnay, was oonfironted 
with the Bishop of Evreuz, afterwards Carainal Du Penroxt. 
In his book on the Eucharist* Du Plessis Homay made » 
Tiwiel^ of quotations which the bishop alleged to be &]se. 


* Tnut^ do I'lnstitutimi do I’EacharisttOi 
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The conference wae summoned not to decide points of 
doctrine, but to determine the anthenticitjr of the Protestant 
quotations. In the centre of the Salle de Conseil, which ran 
along one side of the Cour Orale, was placed a porphyrj 
table. There, at one o’clock, the members of the Connell 
took their places. The king sat at one end, having on his 
right the ]^man Catholic champion, on his left the Pro- 
testant leader. At the opposite end of the table sat the 
secretaries. Behind, and on either side of the king, were 
princes, great officers of State, archbishops, bishops, and 
nobles. Among the commissioners appointed to assist the 
king from the two hostile communions was Oasitubon. 

The assembly took their places. A copy of Du Plessis 
Moruay’s work, printed in quarto form at Kochclle by Mau- 
tin, was placed before the king. By the side of the incrimi- 
nated book was set a list of sixty passages selected from the 
500 impngued by Du Perron. The inquiry began with a 
farther choice of nineteen passages from the shorter list, and 
on the authenticity of these the question turned. Nine 
passages ouly had been examined, and in the case of all, so 
say the Roman Catholic historians, had the meaning of the 
quotations been falsified, when the Protestant leader fell ill. 
His sickness, said his enemies, was feigned. Be this as it 
may, he did not return to the conference, which therefore 
was broken up. The defeat of their champion was a severe 
blow to the Huguenot cause, and many persons at once 
abjured Calvinism. Thus, rejoices Dan, ‘As it had pleased 

* God to create the Hydra of heresy, so also it pleased Him 

* to create the Hercules for its destruotion.’ 

At Fontainebleau also was enacted the first scene in the 
tragic fate of the Marshal de Biron. Birou, who was 
governor of Burgundy, was suspected by the king of intrign- 
ing with Spain and Savoy. His designs were betrayed 1^ 
his secretary, Lafin, who placed in Henry’s hands evidence 
which proved the guilt of the Marshal Biron. He was 
therefore summoned by Henry to Fontainebleau. Biron 
arrived on Wednesday, June Id, 1002. He reached the 
palace at six in the morning, and found the king just enter- 
ing the i^rden. Henry received him graciously, and 
erntnaced him with much kindness. Then, taking him by Hie 
hand^ he walked with him through the gardens, pointing out 
^^nildings and other works which he was carrying out. 

:J||| i^n pressed him closely to tell him the truth, promising 

.'1^ his pudon. But Biron, believing in the fidelity 
Lafin, who had in fact betrayed him, replied that he had 
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nothing to confess, and he refiised a favoar of which he had 
no need. 

After a long conversation, they parted for dinner. The 
meal ended, they walked in the Salle de la Belle Cheminde, 
and, as they looked at the equestrian statue of the king in 
full armour, which forms its central ornament, Henry asked 
the marshal, perhaps with the purpose of sounding him, 

‘ What, think you, would the King of Spain say if he saw 

* me like that 9 ’ Biron, in his usual brusque manner, and 
without casting about for graceful compliments, replied, 

* Sire, be would have no fear of you at all.’ The king was 
piqued by the answer, and shortly afterwards retired to his 
cabinet. Presently Biron was summoned to his presence, 
and again urged to make a full confession. Again he re- 
fused, asserting that he had nothing to confess. ‘ I want,* 
said the king to Sully, ‘ to pardon this unfortunate man ; 
‘ but 1 am afraid if I do so, he on his side will neither for- 
‘ give me, nor my son, nor the State.* Sully then endeavoured 
to induce the marshal to make a full confession. But he 
met with no better success. ‘ I have nothing to tell the 

* king or you,’ was Biron’s answer. 

In the afU'rnoon the king played at tennis, with the 
Comte dc Soissons for his partner, against the Due d’Eper- 
non and Biron. The marshal made a brilliant stroke, which 
elicited from the king the rem.ark, ‘ You are a fine player, 

* marshal, but you are never on good terms with your 
‘ partner.’ And the onlookers, interpreting the words by 
subsequent events, found in them a sinister meaning. 

After the set was finished the king went to supper. Once 
more, through the t'omte de Soissons, he endeavoured to 
induce Biron to confess, but the latter strongly maintained 
his innocence. The next morning the king summoned him 
to the garden and asked him, ‘ Well, Monsieur de Birou, is 

* there no possible means by which we may learn something 

* from you 9 * Then Biron lost his temper, breukiug out into 
vehement invectives against all who had slandered him to 
the king. Henry at once took his measures. The marshal's 
friends advised him to escape. The Comtesse de Bonssi 
sent him a note, saying, * If you are not off at once, in two 

* hours you will be arrested.’ While playing at cards with 
the queen, the Comte d’Auvergne whispered in his ear, * It 

* is not well for us to be here.’ Still, however, Biron lin- 
gered. At midnight, as he was learing the king’s apart- 
ment, he was arrested and confined in the Pavilion dea 
Armea dose to the tennis court. The next evening he was 
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taken bj boat to Paris to be imprisoned in the Bastille. 
There, a few weeks later, be was led bj torcblight into the 
coartjard of the prison and beheadra. The one &roar 
which Henrj granted to his former friend was to spare him 
a public execution in the Place de la Grdve. 

Poor years later Fontainebleau was the scene of a mag- 
nificent spectacle. The Dauphin of France, afterwards 
Louis XII and his two sisters were baptized in the baptis- 
tery erected for the purpose in the gateway entering tlie 
Conr Orale. The whole of the courtyard was covered over 
with an awning. All the grandees of the realm were present, 
and Pope Paul V. was represented by his legate as one of 
the godfathers. The ceremony, which began at four, ended 
at six. It was followed by illuminations, and banquetings 
continued into the next day. 2?erer w-as such magnificence 
seen before. The liilt of the sword of the Due d’Epemon 
was set with 1,800 diamonds ; the dress of the Marshal de 
Bassompierre, which cost 000. crowns, was of violet cloth 
of gold, and in the embroidery there was employed fiO lbs. 
weight of pearls. The baptism was accompanied also by 
strange portents in the sky. The heavens were lit up by a 
bright light which passed from west to cast ; armies of men, 
some on fiery cars, some on foot, some on horseback, fought 
battles in mid-air ; the contest was furious, and multitudes 
seemed to be slain. The strange spectacle was interpreted 
by astrologers to mean that the yomig dauphin would 
receive the crown of Germany, reconquer Europe from the 
Turks, and overthrow the Ottoman Empire. 

Throughout the reign of Louis XIII. the work of building 
and decoration continued without interruption. The mono- 
gram of the king and his wife, Anne of Austria, as well os 
inscriptions commemorating the victories of the modern 
Hercules over the Protestant heresies, attests the hand of 
the royal builder. He comi>letfd the chap<d of the Holy 
Trinity ; be built the external staircase by which the palace 
is entered on the western side, and in nearly all tlie rooms 
and ralleries some traces of the decorative art of his reign 
may be seen. It is rather the art than the history of the 
time which is illnstrated in the palace. 

Few ei[€Dtsof tbe reign are connected wi(h Fontainebleaa. 
Bot it was here that tlie peace with England was signed in 
' 'Hither, also, came more than once, home in his huge 
indjl^hlittmvBielmUea, whose clear-cnt Dantesgne leatore* 
tale of imperial purpose and high resolv^^ and fimm 
^hoee pitiless lips so olira the words * Pas de giAeet* 
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i?]uo)i were fatal to hundreds besides Marion Delorme. Nor, 
if tradition be true, was Fontainebleau wholljr unconnected 
with the birth of Louis XIV. In the ueig'hbourhood of the 
palace is a village named F4ricj, renowned for the blessed 
waters of St. Osmaue, which were celebrated for their 
efficacy among childless women. In 1C37 water from this 
fountain was conveyed to the Louvre, and, nine months 
later, the queen, who had hitherto proved barren, bore a son 
and heir to the throne. 

' On May 4, 1643, Louis XIV. succeeded his father. Daring 
his childish years few personal associations connect him with 
Fontainebleau. The historical interest of the palace centres 
round two foreign queens, one of whom was an exile and the 
other had voluntarily abdicated her throne. In 1647 the 
palace offered an asylum to Queen Henrietta of England, 
and, nine years later, received Queen Christine of Sweden. 
With the latter guest is associated the tragedy of the death 
of Honaldeschi, whose sword and coat of mail are still 
preserved in the palace. The story of his murder which has 
been most generally followed is that told in the ‘ Memoirs * 
of Madame de Moiteville. From her pen the story has 
received many embellishments. But among the Hatleian 
MSS. is the offici.al declaration of the only known eye- 
witness of the scene, and it is from his statement that the 
following account is mainly taken. 

In 1656, Christine, Queen of Sweden, had abdicated hei 
throne, and passed through Paris on her way to Italy. She 
made her entry on horseback, accompanied by the Due de 
Guise, who represented the king, and was received at the 
Louvre with every sign of royal friendship. But her eccen- 
tricities, her mannera, her lunguoge, her oaths, in coarse of 
time, so disgusted her hosts, that, in the following year, 
when she announced her intention of revisiting Pnris, sho 
was asked to lialt at Fontainebleau. There, in October, 
1C37, the king paid her a state visit, returning to the capital 
the next day. 

A few days later, on November 10, was enacted that 
ghastly tragedy which sent a thrill of horror throughout 
civilisra Europe. On November 6, the queen 8umm<nied to 
W presence the superior of the convent of the Mathurins, 
Father Lebd. She received him alone, bound Imu ovw to 
saonMy, and consigned to his care a sealed packet of papera. 
^1^ fclloinng Saturday, on November 10, I<ebe] was again 
emit fSoW. On <mtmring tike Galerie dea Gerfs, tl» doer woi 
ehut behind him. Halfway down thq ga2laiy;di(M!|d.. 
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tiie qaeen, one of the gentlemen of her train, and three 
other persons with drawn swords. Christine asked for the 
packet of letters, broke the seals, showed some of the docu- 
ments to her equerry, and asked if they were his. The 
equerry, who proved to be the Marquis de Monaldeschi, in 
trembling accents, denied that he had written them. They 
were, in fact, copies made by herself. Christine then 
showed him the originals, called him a traitor, and bade him 
acknowledge his hand. Monaldeschi then confessed the 
authorship of the letters, and, throwing himself upon his 
knees, implored pardon, casting the blame upon others, and 
making various excuses for his conduct. 

Then Monaldeschi rose, and retired with the queen, first 
into one corner, then into another, of the gallery, praying 
her to hear his explanations. She listened with a totally 
unmoved coimtenance, sometimes asking a question, but 
never betraying the slightest sign of anger, and resting 
upon a round-handled stick of black ebony. At last, turn- 
ing to Lebel, she said : ‘ Father, be my witness that I am 
‘ doing nothing in haste, and that I allow this perfidious 
* traitor all the time, and more than all the time, he could 
‘ have expected, to justify his conduct.’ And, in the hearing 
of Lebel, the marquis continued his pleadings. At the end 
of two hours, about three in the afternoon, she again turned 
to the priest, and said in a raised, but calm and serious, 
voice ; * Father, I am about to withdraw. I leave this man 
‘ to you. Prejrtire him for death, aud take care of his S4>«1.’ 
At these words, both Lebel and the marquis threw them- 
selves at her feet, and pleaded for mercy. But Christine, 
addressing Lebel, told him that she could not grant him the 
favour which he asked. She had confided to Monaldeschi 
all her secrets, even all her thoughts, in the full belief tl^t 
he was a faithful subject ; she had heaped upon him benefits, 
as if he were her own and dearly loved brother ; she had 
condemned many a man to the wheel for less oSences than 
this traitor had committed, and she, therefore, adhered to 
her determination. So saying, she left the room. 

The three men with their swords drawn then came close 
to the marqois and urged him to confess, while witii 
tesars in his eyes, exhorted him to ask pardon of God. 
Honatdeeohi threw himself at the knees of the priest, and 
liini to intmvede with the queen. 1^ piteous and 
were his entreaties, that Sentinelli, the leader of the 
executionmv, sought tiie presence of Christine, and 
begged her to qwre him. He retomed in a few miantoSt and 
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said, ‘ Marquis, tarn your thoughts to your soul and to God. 
* Tou roust die ! ’ Then Lebel endearonred himself to direit 
the queen from her purpose. He found the blue-eyed, 
hawk-nosed woman as calm and collected as if she had given 
the simplest and most ordinary order. All his entreatied 
were utterly useless. He returned into the gallery, em> 
braced the marquis, and exhorted him, in the most moving 
language at his command, to trust in God’s mercy and pre> 
pare for death. At these words Monaldeschi uttered two or 
three piercing screams, and then, throwing himself on his 
knees before the priest, began to confess. In his agitation 
the confession was a jumble of Latin, French, and l^ian. 

Before the confession was completed, the royal almoner 
looked into the gallery. Seeing him, Monaldeschi sprang to 
his feet, and, without waiting for the absolution, implored his 
intercession. Seizing his hands, he pleaded so earnestly 
that the almoner left the room, taking with him the chief 
executioner. In a few minutes the latter returned alone, 
and, with the words ‘ Marquis, ask God’s pardon ! without 
‘ further waste of time, you must die,* drove him back 
against the wall at the end of the gallery. With his sword, 
he struck the victim in the stomach. Monaldeschi grasped 
the sword with his hand, and the other, drawing it from him, 
cot off two of his fingers. But the sword was bent, showing 
that Monaldeschi wore, as proved to be the case, a coat <» 
mail. Then one or other of the armed men straek him a 
blow in the face, and the marquis, crying * Father ! 
‘ father ! ’ sank on his knees. Lebel drew near ; the execu- 
tioners stood back ; and Monaldeschi, having completed his 
confession, received absolution. The moment that the words 
were said be received a violent blow over the head, and lay 
on the floor, making signs to the cxecntioners to cnt his 
throat. They struck him several times on the neck, but the 
coat of mail intercepted the blows. He was still living, 
when again tbe door opened, and the almoner enterecL 
Crawling along the floor, the wounded wretch drag^^ him- 
self to tbe feet of the almoner, and from him again received 
absolution. This given, Seniinelli drove his sword through 
tbe throat of Christine’s victim. The marquis never spoke 
again. He lingered a quarter of an hour longer, while 
I«bel hnng over him, crying * Jiaas Maria’ and outer wc«^ 
of devotion. For many years the spot in the galley whera 
he hieathed hia last was marked with the word * Dieo,* his 
last articulate utterance. At a quarter to four he was dead ; 
at a quarter to siz hit corpse had beenimnovedtothechturch 
m. cutrni. VO, ocoucir. b b • 
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at Avon, where a tablet, bearing the insoription * OT QIST 
* KOKALDEUET,* stiU marks the place of his interment. On 
the Sandajr following Christine sent a sain of money to 
Lebel to provide masses for the sonl of her late servant. 

The murder of Monaldeschi is the most striking scene 
which connects the reign of Louis XIY. with Fontaineblean. 
Tliough the Grand Monarque paid frequent visits to the 
palace, and though it was here that, in 1661, he proclaimed, 
with festivities of extraordinary splendour, the birth of his 
son, yet Versailles and Marly were bis favourite residences, 
and it was there that he celebrated the victories of Cond^, 
Turenne, Yauban, and Luxembourg. The structural and 
decorative changes at Fontainebleau which were his handi- 
work betray the character of the king and of his age. The 
canons of pure taste, the laws of strict harmony, were forced 
to obey the will of the absolute despot. A profusion of 
heavy gilding marks the pomp and emphasis of tho 
Augustan age of the Grand Monarque. In ingenious 
mythological fictions aro celebrated the splendours of its 
Cassar, who enters Dunkirk wearing the casqne, breastplate, 
and cloak of a Botnan, surmounted by the wig of the Court 
of Versailles. As at Versailles, so at Fontainebleau, the 
king delighted in fountains, and the groups of statues in 
marble or bronze which adorn * les cascades ’ were the work 
of the sculptors of the period- 

It was at Fontainebleau that Louis XIV. was first smitten 
with love for Louise de la Valliere. Here, in 1601, the year 
of his son’s birth, the twenty-four ‘ violons du roi ’ struck up 
the overture to the first representation of one of Moliire*s 
comedies, in which the author himself played a part. Here, 
in 1690, James II. of England found a refuge in the palace 
which had sheltered his mother. Here, from time to time, 
were celebrated the brilliant festivities which marked the 
early portion of the king’s reign, and here, in gloom and 
darl^ess, the sun of France slowly set. Here, under the 
rule of Madame de Maintenon, piety became tl^ fashion ; 
here, in her pavilion, she shivered with the cold, while she 
consulted Houthier on new dishes to tickle the jaded palate 
of Louis. And it was at Fontainebleau that two of the most 
momentons events of tbe king’s reign took place. Within 
walls of the palace he signed tbe Hevocationof the Edict 
^Htotes in 1685, and in 1700 decided to accept the wiQ of 
II., which left the throne of Spain to nis grandson, 
'Wi lOnke of Anjou, afterwards Philip V. The oonhml at 
whwh this Jast important step was taken was held in the 
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room of Madame de Maintenon. In all his doubts and 
difficulties the king bad long been accustomed to consult 
the iroman whom he nicknamed ‘La Soliditd’ or ‘La 
‘ Baison.' Such deference to the judgement of a woman, 
even if she had been, as was supposed, the legal vrife of the 
sovereign, was extraordinary. ‘ It was not w’ithout surprise,’ 
says St. Simon, * that France saw her assume a public part 
‘ in the deliberation of affairs, and the astonishment was 
‘ extreme when two councils met in her apartments to 
‘ discuss the greatest and most important question which 
‘ had ever been raised throughout the whole length of the 
‘ reign.’ It was on the instigation of Madame de Maintenon 
that Louis took the momentous step which upset the balance 
of power and plunged Europe into war. 

In September 171o Louis lay dying. For months past his 
health had been impaired, though he resented the suggestion 
of Madame de Maintenon that he should cat more sparingly 
of strawberries and peas, and abstain from highly seasoned 
dishes. His death was received by a depressed, despairing 
l>eople with every demonstration of delight. He left behind 
him a kingdom dnained of its resources, an empty treasury, 
a heavy bniden of debt, a commerce and manufactures, 
which were once flourishing, almost extinguished. And 
among the enervated aristocracy who thronged to an idle, 
vicious, hypocritical court, there was not a single statesman 
who was capable of takiug the helm of government. In the 
crowd that gathered in', tlie faubourg to curse the conqueror, 
as bis coffiu was carried by bye-paths and unfrequented roads 
to St. Denis, might be seen the progenitors of that mad- 
dened mob who, eighty years later, violated his tomb, and 
scattered his ashes to the wind. 

Lonis XV. has left behind him innumerable traces, both 
constructive and destructive, of his reign at Fontainebleau. 
There, as elsewhere, the court danced its giddy dance of 
death in the years which preceded the Revolution. Throngh- 
out the whole period which elapsed between the death of the 
Grand Monarch and the convention of the States-General the 
popular indignation was steadily increasing. Daring the 
dissipations of the Regency, the dulJ decorum of the early 
period of the reign of Louis XV., the unbridled debauchery 
of his later years, the movement gathered irresistible 
strength. With &tal skill the king carried on the work of 
desixoying the grandeur of the French monarchy, and th4 
part which he played at Fontainebleau was that of the 
aeatregrer of its hidings. His hand pulled down the famouiS' 
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Galerie d’Uljsse, in which Primaticcio and Niccol6 dell’ Ab> 
bate had painted the adventures of the king of Ithaca. 
His hand, again, demolished the Salle de la Belle Cheminde 
to make room for the theatre, which Madame de Pompadour 
raised in its place, and which was bnrned in 1856. Many 
existing portions of the palace date from his reign ; but their 
external appearance is mean and ineffective. Their internal 
decoration, on the other hand, is often exquisitely graceful. 
The royal apartments, for instance, are beantiful examples 
of the style of Louis XV., the ceilings adorned by Boacher, 
the panels by Van Loo. Bat here, again, the artistic and 
the political history of the time go hand in hand. The 
strength and vigour of the aneien regime were sapped and 
weakened, while the one redeeming feature of a degenerate 
society was the grace and elegance of its manners. And 
even these were as artificial as were Boucher’s affected grace, 
superficial charm of colouring, and figures drawn not from 
nature but from imagination. 

It was at Bambouillet or at Clioisy that Louis worked bis 
tapestry, or delved, or turned, or cooked, with his own hands, 
the most delicate dishes of his petit* iowper*. Bui at Fon- 
tainebleau, each in their turn, the four sisters of the house of 
Nesle reigned as maUressee eu Hire-, here, also, Madame de 
Pompadour, and afterwards Madame du Barry, had their 
apartments. The Queen, Maria Leczinska, seven years older 
than her boy bridegroom, was a plain, unintelleclual, narrow- 
minded w'oman of exemplary piety. She was the mother of 
many of the king’s children ; but she was incapable of re- 
taining, if she ever possessed, his affections. Jier time was 
spent at her toilette, or at her prie-dien, or at the lans- 
quenet table. Play ran high at the court, and, if Voltaire is 
to be trusted, cheating was practised in the apartments both 
of the queen and of Marie Antoinette. Whilst J.- J. Rousseau 
fled from the court, Voltaire solicited its favours. One 
evening when he was in waiting as a gentleman in ordi- 
nary of the royal chamber, the Marquise de Chfitelet lost 
84,000 francs at lansquenet in the queen’s salon. Voltaire 
said to her in English, * You are playing with cheats.’ His 
remark was overheard, and he judged it prudent to take 
refnge at Sceaux, where he remained for several months in 
hiding. 

The tme queen of France, and not only queen, but regent 
and prime minister, was Madame de Pompadour. A 
biilHiuit horsewoman, Jeanne-Antoineite Poisson had first 
atbraeted the notice of the king by her equestrian skiQ and 
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her velvet riding habit of the bright bine known as I'eeU du 
rot. Once installed as mistress, she completely dominated 
the king. Her fertile fancy and ready wit suggested amuse- 
ments for his jaded appetite; she carefully consulted his 
gastronomic tastes in company with her famous chef, 
Mouthier, who inherited the genius of his father, and 
boasted of his descent from a line of cooks. Her inde- 
fatigable industry relieved his shoulders from all the burden 
of State business. Her supremacy was undisputed. Her 
artistic taste, aided by the gi*aceful fancy of Boucher, is 
associated with every detail of the etyle Louis XF. It was 
at her request that the manufactories of Gobelin tapestry 
and Sevres china were placed under royal patronage. The 
choice library which she gathered in her hotel, afterwards the 
Elys^e Bour^n, the plates which she engraved, the pieces 
which she modelled in Sevres, the rare medals and master- 
pieces of furniture which she collected, prove that, low-born 
though she was, she was not unfitted to direct the fashion 
of art and of dress. 

It was in her theatre at Fontainebleau that, in 1752, was 
acted ‘ Le Devin du Village,’ a new opera in one act, of 
which, says the * Gazette ’ of October 21, the ‘ Sieur Rousseau 
* de Geneve ’ is the author. Vast sums were expended on 
Madame de Pompadour’s theatre, and, to make'room for it, a 
masterpiece of sixteenth-century art was, as has been already 
said, destroyed by the king’s orders. The people, dying of 
hanger, miserable, and desperate, bitterly complained, ac- 
cording to the ‘ Journal d’Argenson,’ of the reckless expen- 
diture. The representation of ‘ Le Devin du Village ’ thus 
groups in effective proximity the principal elements of the 
impending Revolution — the growing resentment of a starv- 
ing people, the reckless prodigality of the court, the charm 
of its high-bred society, the contempt for the glories of the 
past, and th^ man who, beyond all others, translated into an 
eloquent theory the callous offences of an aristocratic clique, 
and muttered execrations of an unprivileged majority. 

In Boussean’s * Confessions ’ will be found an amnsing 
description of the scene. With all his affectation of the ion 
nmain, Jean- Jacques was as shamefaced and self-conscious 
as an awkward schoolboy in the presence of the fashionable 
world. With untidy dress, unkempt beard, and Ul-combed 
nerraque, he found himself placed in a prominent position 
m the centre of a gorgeously dressed crowd, and immedi- 
ately (^posite the box in which were seated the kmg and 
Madame de Bompadour. Many of the men were cpid in 
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coats of that shade of blue which had come to be known, 
not as rail du roi, bnt as bleu Pompadour, and which Voltaire 
himself did not disdain to wear. The Indies wore the fiehue 
and coiffurea d la Marquiee ; the sword-knots of the soldiems 
were tied in the roaettc d la Pompadour. As soon as the 
great lights were lit, Itonsseau fonnd himself among the 
crowd of conrt beauties — the only man in that part of the 
theatre. He expected to be treated with haughty coldness. 
On the contrary, he fonnd everyone civil and attentive. Ill 
at ease, he made speeches to himself. As to his beard, it 
was the work of nature. His dress was simple, bnt not 
dirty. If he was thought to be ridiculons or impertinent, 
he cared nothing for undeserved blame. Thus soliloquising, 
he encouraged himself to bear with intrepidity the cariosity 
with which he was regarded. 

His opera proved a complete success. The ladies all 
nronnd him wept, and Rousseau also wept, delighted to give 
pleasure to so many women, who were ‘ beautiful as angels.’ 
As to the king, the music was, for the next twenty-four 
hours, always in his mouth. He never ceased singing, in a 
voice which was more out of tune than any other in the 
kingdom, ‘ J’lvi perdu inon serviteur,* The triumph which 
bis oi>era obtained put Rousseau at his ease. But daring 
the night all his fears returned, lie was to be presented to 
the king, and thei’e was a talk of a pension. He wished, he 
says, so far as was compatible with the tone and air of 
severity that he had adopted, to show himself sensible of the 
hononr paid him by the king. But his unreadiness of 
speech and his constitutional timidity convinced him that 
he would be entirely at a loss for words. Almost before 
daybreak he pleaded ill-licalth, and fled from Fontaine- 
bleau. 

The Trianons at Versailles are more closely associated 
with Marie Antoinette than the boudoirs of Fontaine- 
bleau. It was at Versailles, among her milkmaids and 
shepherdesses, that she struck the first blow in the cause 
of * laberty, Equality, and Fraternity ’ by abolishing the 
tabouret, a privilege of being seated in the presence of the 
Hng and queen. It was there also that she developed her 
passion for gambling, for lavishing extravagant gifts on her 
favourites, for introducing outrageous fashions and head- 
dresses, like the * Qnes-a-cos,’ * or mythological edifices. 

^ uthePfOv«i9sIf(n'*Qa'e8t-oequee«ls7’ ^nwwotd 
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Bat, as a skilful horsewoman, she delighted in the Forest 
of Fontainebleau, and in the graceful refinement of the 
boudoir at the palace the artistic skill of the age is well dis* 
plajed. Upon its decoration the genius of Bonssoau and 
Barth^letny was employed. In the centre of the parquet 
floor ^pear, from the midst of a sun, the letters *11. A.,* 
which formed the monogram of the ill-fated queen. Tra- 
dition attributes the ironwork of one of the windows of the 
bedroom to the blacksmith’s skill of Louis XVI. In the 
adjoining bedroom her bed is preserved, hung with tapestry, 
designed by a pupil of Boucher. The hangings were ordered 
at Lyons, and they were still unfinished when the Bevolu- 
tion broke out. More than twenty years later they were 
presented by the city of Lyons to Marie Louise on her 
marrit^e with the Emperor Napoleon I. 

None of the French palaces exercised so peculiar a fascina- 
tion for Napoleon as the ‘Maison desSi6cles’ of Fontainebleau. 
The palace was refurnished and redecorated, till it was said 
that the wonders of Marly would have paled beside the 
magnificence of the imperial residence. It was here also 
that he lodged his royal prisoners, Charles IV. of Spain in 
1808, and Pope Pius VII. in 1812. The pope had already 
visited Fontainebleau as an honoured guest. lu September 
1804, Napoleon had invited the pope to give by his presence 
the highest religious sanction to the consecration and coro- 
nation of the first Emperor of the French. The sovereign 
pontiff was met at the CVoix de St. Herem, in the heart of 
the forest, by Napoleon, on horseback, and in hnniing dress. 
Seated on the right of the consul, escorted by a tooop of 
Mamelukes, the representative of Catholic Christendom 
entered the palace, through lines of troops, and amid salvos 
of artillery. The pope’s second visit was made under very 
different circumstances. 

Angry discussions and disputes subsequently broke out 
between the emperor and the pope, which ended in 
Napoleon’s determination to confiscate the Boman States. 
The Castle of St. Angelo was occupied by the French troops 
in 1809, and the pope was removed from Borne to Savona. 
There he remained tillJone 1812. Suddenly the emperor, 
then on the eve of starting for the exp^tion ag&inst 
Bussia, determined to remove him to Fontainebleau. So 


to his judges in the Proofs Goeznum. It was nised upon by the 
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rapidly was tbe removal accomplished, tliat the pope arrived 
before the orders for his receplaon. Beiiised admittance at 
the gates of the palace, he was lodged till the evening in a 
house opposite the Cour des Adieus, now the famous Hdtel 
de Fiance. The house was then occupied by a dentist. 
Had it been the hotel, presided over by a worthy predecessor 
of Monsieur or Madame Duraaine, Pius YII. would probably 
have preferred to remain there daring the whole time of his 
captivity. In the Palace of Fontainebleau, in the apart- 
ments still known by his name, the pope lived for nearly 
eighteen months. VYhen Napoleon returned from Bussiu, 
he charged the Bishop of Nantes to reopen negotiations 
with the pope on the subject of the Concordat. In January 
181d, the emperor himself arrived unexpectedly in the 
apartments of the pope. Embracing his captive with 
effusive affection, he protested his filial devotion. The pope, 
so runs the legend, replied with the single word, ‘ Cemedi- 
* ante.’ Beside himself with anger, Napoleon stormed and 
threatened. In the midst of the outburst, the laconic pope 
murmured another single word, ‘ Tragediante.’ A second 
interview proved more successful. In the presence of the 
emperor, Marie Louise, and the whole court, the pope 
signed the famous Concordat at Fontainebleau on January 25, 
1813. 

Bat another year elapsed before the pope’s release. His 
signature of the Concordat did, indeed, make a change In 
his position. He was allowed the attendance of his suite, 
and twenty-seven cardinals were lodged in the .palace or the 
town, each with their train of attendants, and each dressed, 
according as they had upheld or annulled the marriage 
with Josephine, in block or red. Their memory yet lingers 
in the culinary art of prepariug * les haricots du Cardinal.’ It 
was not till January 1814 that the pope was released from his 
captivity at Fontainebleau. 

It was at Fontainebleau that Napoleon, riding with a 
single attendant day after day for hours together through 
the forest of Fontainebleau, planned the divorce of Jose- 
phine. Fontainebleau had been the scene of the culmina- 
tion of his audacity and pride ; it was the spot on which he 
had meditated his most callous act of cruelty and ingratitude. 
By* fitting retribution, it was destined to be also the stage 
OB which was enacted his downfall. 

Among the suite of apartments built by Louts XV., on the 
site of a gallery constructed in the reigns of Franou L and 
Henry 11^ is the room in which Napoleon signed hisabdioa* 
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Setting aside the blemishes referred to, we can award to 
the work before us a very high meed of praise. It is 
throughout fresh, vigorous, and spontaneous; there is a 
delightful absence from it of trite repetitions, and mechanical 
reproductions of earlier statements taken on trust. The 
materials relating to each sulgect are cast in a new mould, 
provided for the occasiqn. We perceive everj^vhere the 
invigorating effect of a variation in the point of view. The 
material form given to the book is of a most imposing kind. 
A majestic volume of 816 pages, splendidly bound, magnifi- 
cently and instructively illustrated, embodies the intellectual 
bequest to a closing century of one of its. representative 
authors. Innumerable topics of discussion are offered by it : 
we shall confine ourselves to one. 

The first man to whom the construction of the heavens 
presented itself as a subject for experimental investigation 
on the vastest scale was Sir William Herschel. He more- 
over invented methods for carrying his bold idea into 
execution, and applied them, on the whole, with astonishing 
success. The sublime ambition thus kindled in the human 
mind is not likely to perish from it. It may be that no 
complete solution of the problem is possible; it may be that, 
ill their labours, and contrivances, and aspirations towards 
that end, astronomers * follow that which flies before | ; they 
will nevertheless continue their pursuit uutil^ mankind de- 
scends to a lower level, or sinks into terrestrial extinction. 
So far, they have met with unparalleled incitements to 
perseverance. The means of research at their command 
have develojied extraordinary potencies f discoveries of the 
most curious kind continually reward their efforts, and 
animate their zeal ; with the result that sidereal science year 
by year widens its boundaries, and makes more sure of its 
possessions. Slowly but surely too, as facts accumulate, the 
ideas prevalent regarding the constitution of the stellar 
univei'se aro becoming modified. Slowly but surely the full 
intricacy of the problem is coming to be recognised, and the 
more obvious solutions of it at first attempted ai’e being, one 
by one, set aside as inadequate. It is to the elucidation of 
this question of questions that Mr. Ranyard mainly devotes 
the space at his disposal ; and his choice derives particular 
appropriateness from the circumstance that Mr. Proctor had 
done much useful work in the same direction. The laudable 
aim of our present author has been to derive no inference 
from insecure data, but, rejecting all that might prove mis- 
leading, to buUd on a strong knd sound foundatidn, bi^nbt at 
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General Petit, and, covering the eagle with kisses, he seated 
himself in a carriage, and drove rapidly away. 

With the farewell of Napoleon I. the historical charms of 
Fontaineblean come to an end. There is no element of 
poetry in the flight of Charles X., still less in that of Louis 
Philippe. The downfall of Napoleon III. is too recent to be 
invested with the glamour of romance. But let the imagina> 
tion wander bock over the centuries of French history, and 
what a wealth of associations it conjures up, what dramatic 
scenes it re-enacts, what brilliant throngs of famous men and 
women it recalls to life ! 

As the shades of evening fall over the Cour des Adieux, 
and the wind sighs through the archways, the whole space is 
crowded with the shadowy figures of the heroes of a hundred 
fights, while they strain their cars to catch the hurried 
broken farewell of their deilironcd and exiled emperor. 
Here is the site of the theatre where Jcau-Jacqnes sat 
abashed by the presence of the brilliant society to which bis 
eloquent theories proved so deadly a foe. In this salon 
Marshal Saxe, slumbering heavily on the prie-<lieu, wins the 
heart of Maria Leezinska by the exemplary length of bis 
prayers and confession ; in that, a gay crowd meets at the 
table where Madame de Pompadour dispenses her wit, her 
wine, and her smiles, and among them is Voltaire, clad in 
the blue livery of the reigning favourite. Here is the room 
in which Madame de Maintenon shivered, and knitted, and 
read her books of devotion, and here is the uoniicil chamber 
where her answer to the ‘Qu’eii pense votre.^oliditi*?’ of 
Louts XIV. plunged Europe into twelve years of war. At 
the end of this long gallery, the wretched Monaldeschi im- 
plores for mercy, grovelling at the feet of the pitiless 
Christine of Sweden. Through this courtyard, borne by 
twenty liveried bearers, moves tbc huge red litter of Cardinal 
Richelien. Here i.s the garden, in which Henry IV. walks 
with his band on the shoulder of Biron ; here is the gallery, 
with its equestrian statue of tbc king, where the marshal 
lost by a clumsy answer his best bopc of pardon ) here the 
doorway at which be was arrested, here the pavilion to whidi 
he was homed, and which he only left for the Bastille and 
the block.' Through this chamber rings the voice of Ooligny 
as he demands toleration for the Protestants. Have, the 
sti^Qt, mnddy-eemplezioned Catherine de Medicle vndto at 
askiiig of the stars the time when vMg^Mniee 
and power shall be bm's. Hmns is the doorway thvoiu^ 
which eaea^ the Dochesse d^Etampes, ^j^eing Aram the 
revenge of her rival, Diane de Poitiers. is the 
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in which the far-cloakod courtiers of St. Louis find them- 
selves unwillingly pledged to leave France and join in the 
Crusades. 

And on all these scones the architecture of the palace is 
an eloquent commentary. It is like the music which accom- 
panies and explains the words. Each change in style and 
taste illustrates the close connexion between the art and the 
mental or the moral character of the age. The religions 
awe of the middle ages, the need of defence, the anarchy of 
feudalism, are preserved in the crypt of St. Saturnin, and 
the shape of the Cour Ovale. The graceful paganism of 
Francis I., twining round Gothic forms, which have not 
wholly lost their meaning or their strength, marks the 
transition from the feudal to the modern world, from the 
ages of fiiith to the classicism of the Renaissance, and, by 
its exaggeration, often betrays the sudden passage from 
simple ignorance to excessive refinement. In the reign of 
Henry IV., the harmony between painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, which reached their perfection under Henry If., 
has lost its freshness, its spoiit?ineity, its simplicity, its ease. 
The object of arti&ts is novelty ; the decorations have lost 
their lightness, the details arc vicious, the general impres- 
sion is laboured, the instinctive perfection of taste is ex- 
changed for imitation. Ai"t, like every other department of 
national life, has lost its spirit in religious and civil discord. 
In the reign of Louis XIII., art has travelled yet further 
from its classic inspiration. Still more marked is the de- 
cadence under the Grand Monarqiie. Size, profusion, pomp, 
emphasis, display, characterise the gilding and the stucco, 
in which the achievements are celebrated of an all-powerful 
monarch, who makes the laws of harmony bow to his 
despotic will, and whose best artistic representative is Boule. 
Destruction is one keynote of the changes made by Louis XV.; 
where his hand is the hand of the builder or the decorator, 
tlie work is wanting in strength, and is scarcely more con- 
spicuous for its grace and elegance than for its affectation, 
its whimsical caprice, its unprincipled regularity. With 
the Empire stricter canons of taste and beauty are restored, 
the juater principles of classic art are revived, bat at the 
saermee of the traditions of the past, and ^ih the loss of 
its national inspiration* And, lastiy, the revival of a love of 
antiquity, the reaction against the violence of revolution, 
return of older habits of thought, are displayed in the 
eai^M restorations of the Oothio revival whiim w?a in** 
augif^ed at 4he Bestoration, and was inspired % the 
Ih&atiilo movement of the nineteenth eentuiy. 
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Abt. VI . — The Unseen Foundations of Society : an Exa- 
mination of the Fallacies and Failures of Economic Science 
due to Neglected Elements. By the Duke Of Abqti>I<, 
K.6., K.T. London: 1893. 

Tt is a pleasure to read anything written by the Duke of 
Argyll. His language is always so clear and frequently 
so eloquent that it is as delightful as it is easy to follow his 
arguments. But, if it is a pleasure to read anything from 
the Duke's pen, it is especially refreshing to accompany him 
in his examination of economic fallacies. We become at 
once conscious that we have iio danger of meeting in his 
pages either the mathernaticul doinoustratious or the highly 
technical terms the use of which has done so much to make 
political econortn- a dismal science. For the Duke not merely 
sympathises with the revolt * against the older and long- 

* established school of [xditical economy ; ’ he ha.s no patience 
with the language of some of its professors and with the 
axioms which they print in capital letters. The mathemati- 
cal method, he writes in one place, ‘ excludes every element 
‘ in economic facts which is not either purely quantitative or 

* at least does not lend itself easily to quantitative forms of 

* statement. . . . Yet nothing can l)e more certain than that 

* many of the most powerful among economic causes cannot 

* be numerically expressed.’ He adds, in another passage, 

‘ The whole science is infested with a pestilent vocabulary f>f 

* phrases. They are a parasitical growth uikwi it, confound- 

* iiig and confusing the great facts and the great conceptions 

* which are really vital, and which fur tJie most part hare 
‘ found expression in the only vocabulary which is worth a 
«jot — namely, that which has arisen spontaneously in the 
‘ ordinary speech of men, reflecting and embodying their 

* natural perceptions.’ A nd, again : ‘ The danger is so great 

* and economic science has been so infested with it, that it 

* deserves to be singled out and advertised by a descriptive 
‘ phrase. The “ Capital Letter Fallacy ” is a formula which 

* expresses it.’ 

But though the Duke thus forcibly protests against the 
technical phrases which modern economists unfortunately 
are so fond of using, he falls, we think, into another kind of 
«m>r from wldch most economical writers are free. Be is 
too apt to wander into digressions which interrupt his argii« 
ment and which, however interestiDg in themselvtss, have bo 
real ^ilace in an ezaminatiim of eeonomie fallaciei> Hif 
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historical chapters, especiallj' those which deal with what he 
calls the Plantation centuries, and with the contrast between 
the feudalism of the Teutonic and the Celtic races, might 
hare been omitted altogether or, at anj rate, compressed 
into a few paragraphs. His thirteenth chapter — ^an elaborate 
reply to Mr. Henry George — seems equally unnecessary. 
We readily admit that it is one of the brightest passages in 
the whole book, and that it would form, if it were published 
separately, an admirable paper. But we cannot think that 
it has any right to a place in the present work. The Duke 
seems to attach too much importance to Mr. George’s pro- 
posals ; he takes them too seriously ; and he examines them 
in a tone and with a temper which are unusual in a grave 
economical treatise. We have ourselves no sympathy with 
Mr. George’s suggestions; we are as much opposed to the 
conBscation or State resumption of property as the Duke 
himself. But wo are not prepared, because we differ from 
an opponent, to endorse the view that ^ the world has never 
“ seen such a preacher of unrighteousness,’ or to declare that 
‘ everything in America is on a gigantic scale, even its forms 

* of villainy, and the villainy advocated by Mr. George is an 

* illustration of this as striking as the mammoth caves of 

* Kentucky, or the frauds of the celebrated Tammany Ring ” 
^ in New York.’ Such language defeats its own object. We 
feel as we hope our grandfathers felt wheu they saw some 
wretched criminal publicly flogged. We are almost tempted 
to forget the crime in our syinpitUy with the victim. 

Mr. George, too, is deserving of some thanks because we 
owe to his doctrines the publication of the present work. 
We might have never obtained the Duke’s treatise if Mr. 
George ha^l not previously given us his own views. For, 
just as Tom Paine inspired Mr. Burke and Mr. Mackintosh, 
‘ Progress and Poverty ’ has inspired the Duke of Argyll. 
Some fourteen years ago this ‘preacher of unrighteousness* 
sent the Duke a courteous letter and his now well-known 
book. About the same time another writer sent him a 
treatise devoted to the proof that the heliocentric theory of 
our system is a delusion and that the world is flat. 

‘ Later on I heard of both these authors addressing public meetings 
with great success ; and, considering that all obvious appearances and 
the language of common life aro against the accepted doctrine of 
Copernicus, it was, perhaps, not surprising to observe that the popular 
audiences which listened to the two reformers were evidently almost as 
inoomjpetent to detect the blunders of the one as to see trough the 
Icyicif iallaeies of the other. But the Californian philosopher had <»ie 
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immense advantage. Nobody has any perstmal interest in believing 
tiut the world is Hat. But many persons may have an interest— very 
personal, indeed — ^in believing that they hare a right to appropriate a 
^are in their neighbour's vineyard.’ 

And so, when the Dnke found that Mr. George’s teaching 
was directed * to prove that almost all the evils of humanity 

* are to be traced to the very existence of landowners, and 
< that by divine right land could only belong to everybody in 

* general and nobody in particular,’ he not unnaturally 
thought of his own great estates, bis own iinmerous tenantry, 
and was filled with indignation. Like the young man in the 
Gospels, who was told to dispossess himself of all that he 
had, * he went awaj' sorrowful, for he had great possessions.* 
St. Matthew docs not tell us what the young man did after 
receiving such unpalatable nJvice ; the Duke was stimalated 
to apply his vigorous intellect to an examination of the 
fallacies of the econoniisU which had made each advice 
possible. A rich man himself, he naturally appraached the 
subject as a man of wealth ; and he has given us a work 
which might receive as its second title * The Fallacies and 

* Failures of Econoinio Science from the Standpoint of a 

* Great Landlord.’ 

Yet we doubt whetbor the Duke’s labours will have the 
exact result which he anticipates from them. The human in> 
tellectis so perverse that it is apt, in reading any impassionetl 
plea, to think over the possible answers to it. Its disposition 
to do so is increased when the advocate holds a brief for his 
own order. All the conservative instincts of onr nature are 
arousi'd when we read Mr. George’s [»ropt>sal5 for the State 
resumption of private prtiperty. But an exactly contrary 
impression is produced when we find a grtsat landowner 
emphasising all the rights *•! landlords. We begin imme- 
diately thinking of the arguments on the other side. Mr. 
Geoi^e almost mode us Conservative ; the Duke recalls us to 
our old faith. 

For — according to the Duke— the first of the unseen 
foundations of society is the right of possession, and bis 
whole book is an elaborate exposition of this doctrine. Tho 
older economists, tho Duke thinks, have laid too little stress 
on the idea of possession. Adam Smith rather vaguely 
defines weal^ as * the necessaries, conveniences, and amvnwK 

* meats, of life;’ and CJiffe Leslie more neatly says that 
w«^th, in the teaching of the older ecoimimsti, cojEnj^wd 
‘ all things which are objects of human desire, Unutod in 

* supply and valuable in mcchaoge.* Thus the idiw of . ~ - 
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'poBsesaion has been constantly, and even habitually, omitted by 
orthodox political economists in their definitions of wealth. It has 
been omitted, too, not less conspicuously by the rebels and reformers. 
1 do not mean, of course, that the concept of possession has been in- 
tentionally or cfiectivciy excluded. It could not possibly be excluded 
if it be indeed essentiuL But it has been a neglected element. It 
has been forgotten as an object of separate recognition. . . • Objectors 
will be apt to deny that anybody has ever thought of calling anything 
wealth unless it were possessed. The answer is that nobody has ever 
dime so consciously. But what has been done, and often, is to forget 
that valuable things, and the jvossossion of them, form a composite 
c<>nco].tion, and that these two parts of the aggregate conception can 
be 80{)arated in fact, and, Ml more easily, in thought. It makes an 
immense difference in economic science if, in seeking the origin of 
wealth, we are compelled to begin with and fo think of the origin of 
jkosscs^ion. It adds the whole wide fields of History, embracing at 
least the elements of Beligion, of Ethics, and of Law to the older 
[? other] provii>ces of our inquiry. It is in virtue of this enlarged 
area — this great accesMon of territoiy — that it becomes no longer a 
“dismal science,” l>*it one, on the contrary, teeming with the most 
ancient, the most various, and tljc very highest interests of mankind.* 

The Duke, then, proposes to define wealth as ^ the possession, 

* ill coinpanitive abundance, of things which are objects of 
‘ human desire, not obtainable without some sacrifice or some 
^ exertion, and which are accessible to men able, as well as 

* anxious, to acquire them.’ lie leaves us in some little 
doubt how far he is dispi>sed to include a man’s faculties in 
llie term ‘ things.’ In one place he writes : — 

* Wo do not usanlly sjw?ak of ineutal fiicultics by themselves as 
constituting wealth. . . . Wc should never call a great artist, even 
with the most splendid gifts and powers, a wealthy man, if ho was 
determined to paint, and to sell, only one picture in the year, so as to 
live in competence, but in no abundance. And yet we may, and 
do, constantly speak of mental faculties as “ things,” although not the 
kind of things which we think of as wealth.’ 

But, in another place, he adds : — 

* Tlie first of all i>os£essiions consists in men’s own personal faculties, 
whether natural or acquired, and those men w ho possess muscular 
iitrength direcicd by skill are the holders of a thirig lettable on hire, 
of which all otlier men must, in one way or anotlier, desire to secure 
the benefit.’ 

While he illustrAtes the doctrine in a third place by the 
example of the great inventors : — 

^ It cannot be too much remembered that the single loam of dames 
Watt Was, and still is, the biggest w^age fond that has ever arisen in the 
wcn*ld, • /• It gave birth to new desires. It called into actlofi new* 
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incitements to exertion. It opened a thousand new opportunitiea of 
enterprise. Above all, it g^ve birth to new conceptions of possible 
attainment.’ 

And again : — 

*The one brain, or the few brains, which, in an engineer’s office in 
Westminster, conceived the desiitn and calculated all the details of the 
Forth Bridge, constitutiHl in themselves an enonnoua wages fund, not 
only in the millions of money which that great structure cost, but in 
the example it set of overcoming by brain labour, and by the savings 
of brain labour, which is capital, the most formidable physical, obstruc* 
tiona in the way of human enterpriso.* 

Wealth, then, according to the Duke of Argyll, apparently 
includes not merely the material things which a man enjoys, 
but the faculties with which he is endowed. And this 
enlarged deBnition helps to illustrate another portion of liis 
argument. For as, so ftir as capacit}^ is concerned, there is 
‘ a variety of endowment ranging from almost animal 
^ stupidity up to the highest genius,’ so, in material things, 

* dispossession has almost always been the inseparable cor- 

* relative of possession,^ and rich and poor have co-existed 

ill every community. is it any argument against pro- 

perty to say that it had its origin in conquest. For war is 
‘ the field on which possession, the right of exclusive use 

* over some particular portion of the earth, has been won, or 
^ on which it has been successfully defended.’ The saying 
of the Psalmist, ^Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt; 

* Thou hast cast out the heathen and planted it,’ is appli- 
cable to every civilised nation on the earth. All of them 
occupy lands from wdiich inferior races have been driven 
out, and the Duke declarers that — 

* We shall never grasp or estimate to the full the dcfith and sweep 
of the universal law which huhs made all weabh, kooiim all posiM^sftion, 
absolutely dej^end upon the combination ofrnenTiil and physical qualities 
W'hich give superiority in war, unless we baik in the taco the fact that 
tiie mere prior c,>cciipatu>n of a country has never been rt^spected when 
it was found in the hands of tribes irrcupible of defending their posses- 
sion of it.’ 

In such passages as these the Duke is evidently thinking 
of the possession of real property. But in other parts of 
his book be has laboured to break down the distinetioa 
which some economists have drawn between land and other 
commodities t — 

‘The difttinctioo, and even contrast, which i* often drawn by 
eecmotnic wriim between weshb, or certab sources of wealth, which are 
due lo what they call “ labour,” and other such souroes whh^ are whafc 
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they ciall the free gifta of nature,” is a distinction or a contrast which 
is purely artificial and deceptive. Our own organism is the only free 
gift we have. There are no free gifts to us in external nature, not even 
the air we brc^tthc. . . . What arc called free gifts are no more than 
]»oi*8ibilitic.s, . . . Natural agencies — the powers and properties of ex- 
ternal matter — do indeed exist independently of us ; but our posses- 
sion and use of tliem does not. These dc[)end upon ourselves, on our 
'opportunities, and the use we make of them. Not only can these 
niitnrril agencies be made the objocts of [)Os3e8sion, but they must be 
made such if they ar<3 to be of any use at all. This is especially, and 
above all things, true of tho^c natural agencies which consist in the 
properties of the soil. None of these agencies can be of any value to 
man uiilcsn, or until, the greiit source of them can be possessed by 
some individual, or by some group of indiridiials, to the exclusion of 
all others who would seek to wrest that possession from them. . . • 
The result, as regards economic science, is that the one element in tlie 
definition of wealth whicli has been most neglected, turns out, on close 
analysis, to be the most vitil f*f all : whilst also that item among the 
sources of wealth, Avhich has been t-alkcd of as the free gift of nature, 
turns out to be. the c ue iriit wliich has been less free than any other; 
insomuch as that the highesf energies of our race have always been 
needed to Sicure, and are now apparently as much as ever needed to 
defend, it.’ 

Ill our own country, ut any rale, the landlord rai^ely uses 
his land himself, lie temporarily assigns the exclusive 
right which ho enjoys to a tenant. Originally the owner, 
ill return for lln* rent vrliieh he received from the occupier, 
0 (mveyed the whole right of exclusive use ; while the tenant, 
in return for his payment, was entitled to call upon the land- 
lord to defend him * at all hands luid against all mortals/ 
The obligations, according to the Duke were, tlierefore, 
mutual, and both parties to the bargain derived advantage 
from the arrangement. But this view of the matter hardly 
consists with the theory of rent, which Ricardo originally pro- 
pounded, and which, with certain qualifications, later econo- 
mists have accepted. The Duke, tlierefore, is led to examine 
in some detail what he calls the Ricardian theory of rent, 
and ho holds that, if possession has been Sa neglected 
‘ element ^ in the definition of wealth, the economist's theory 
of rent is a fallacy*. 

According to Ricardo, the rent which any land will yield 
is the excess of its produce beyond what would bo returned 
to the same capital if employed on the worst land in cultiva- 
tion. It was the logical consequence of this definition that 
the worst land could pay no rent ; and Stuart Mill goes so 
far as to say that * we may lay it down as a principle that, 
* so long as an> of the land of a country which is fit for 
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* caltiTatiou is not cultivated, the M'ont land in actual cnltiva* 

* tion (in point of fertilitj* and situation together) pajs no 

* rent.’ We do not enter into the criticisms of later writers 
on this theory because — whatever modificatioDS they may 
have introduced into it — they have all accepted it as an 
abstract truth. The Duke — so far as we know — is the first 
antbor who has assailed it on principle. Bent with him is 
the sum paid for the hire either of land or any other com- 
modity. To assume, therefore, that any land can pay no 
rent is to assume that its owner would part with its exclusive 
use without any compensating return : — 

‘ It is not true that the only remedy for the owner of the poorcutt 
land is to allow it to be cultivated for no rent at all. lie has another 
alternative, which is the very simple and familiar one of applying his 
land to some kind of cultivation which is cheaper and better adapted 
to its powers. It may bo driven out of the letting market as a pro- 
ducer of wheat, and yet be well within that market as a producer of 
oats, or of potatoes, or of grass. And this is what actually happens. 
Land is never totally abandoned. The hire of it is lowered when it 
meets with lower values of produce or with increased costa of cul- 
tivation.’ 

But the Duke does not leave the matter at this point. If 
it be true that the worst land in cnltivation pays no rent, it 
follows that rent dues not enter into the expenses of produc- 
tion of agricultural produce. For, as the demand for such 
produce increases, more and more land will be taken into 
cultivation, and the price will necessarily be raised so as to 
afford the farmer a profit on the worst land on which his 
produce is obtained ; or, as Ricardo himself put it: — 

' The exchangeable value of ail commodities, whether they be manu- 
factured, nr Uie produce of mines, or tlio produce of land, is always 
regulated, not by the less quantity of labour that will suffice ffir their 
production under circumstances highly favourable and exoltutTdljr 
enjoyed by those who have jieculiar facilities of production, but by the 
greater quantity of labour neceesni ily bestowed on their pi^oction by 
those who have no such facilities, by those who continue to pttdnee 
them under tlie most unfavourable circumstances.’ 

This sentence, the Duke rightly says, expresses *ihe 

* thought that the value of all commodities whatever, 

* whether for sale or hire, is regulated by the price at 

* which it [*? they] can be produced and sold at the verr 

* lowest profit which will induce men to produce it them] 

* at all.’ It indicates that the Ricardian, theoxx ox rent, if 
trae^at all, is a doctrine *o( universal applicamn, and no 
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* more true of tlie rent of land tbau of value in any other 

* shape or form.* 

And 60 far from the doctrine being true, the Duke re- 
gards it as * one of the monstrosities of pretended science,’ 
the exact converse of the truth : — 

* Wc all know, and many of ns must have PiifFered from the fact, 
that the opening of some cheaper and easier method of production s j 
lowers t!>e exchangeable value or price of some given commodity in 
which we deal, that those wIjo maj^ have beiore derived a large profit; 
from its production can only thenceforward continue to produce it at 
a profit compiinitivcly low. ^ In all such cases, and they are nuniberJeFR 
in commercial life, the exchangeable value of every article or com- 
modity is always seen to be regulated by the best and cheapest, and 
not by the worst, or dearest, mechanism of production.* 

And he illustrates his argument with an instance derived 
from his own experience. Some years ago, he discovered 
some iron ore, rich in nickel, near his own residence. At 
that time pure metallic nickel was selling at 8s. the pound, 
and, as his ore contained 10 per cent, of nickel, it yielded 
224 pounds of nickel - worth 89Z. — to the ton. This price 
would, of course, be the value of the ore to the refiner ; but 
the Duke himself was actually able to sell it at 301. a ton. 
In the first iustiince, ‘ the vein cropped out at the surface, 
‘ and the ore could be extracted with little labour ; ’ the 
mine« therefore, was * highly profitable.’ As the work pro- 
ceeded, the difficulty of obtaining the mineral inci^ased; 
but the mine still continued to yield a profit. 

* But soon nnothcr and a more cheaply workable machine came into 
play. Another mine was <liscovered in Norway . , . the price of 
metallic nickel l>ogan to l>e ** regulated” by the opening of this 
cheaper and more abundant supply. It fell below Ss. per lb. Still 
the price of nickel continued to be sufficiently high to yield some 
profit on the cost of output to me. ... I continued to work the mine, 
and did BO until a repetition o£ the name causes so n^ulated ** the 
price of nickel and of my ore as to destroy the profit of the mine alto- 
gether. Still cheaper and still more abundant nickel-producing 
machines were discovered in different parts of the world, especially in 
one of the islands of the Pacific. The prod nee of those cheaper 
machines ** regulated ** the only price which I could get for the produce 
of my poorer machine, until, at a certain point of this regulating'* 
process, my mine was regulated ” out of its existence altogether** 

This example neatly expresses the objection which* the 
Duke entertains to Ricardo’s theory. Ricardo contendtsr 
that the price of a commodity is regulated by the cost Of i^ 
production under the most unfavourable eonditiotis .which 
can iudnoe meii^to produce it at aU«. WhQe the lAike 
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replies that experience shows that prices are constantly 
controlled by the invention of superior machines, which 
enable prodnction to be effected at lower and lower cost. 
Bicardo’s false conclasions were, the Duke thinks, partly 
due to the circumstances in which he lived. He wrote his 
‘Principles’ two years after the conclusion of the great 
war, at a period when prices had collapsed. He was im- 
mersed in the great debate on the ‘policy which ^iined at 
‘ keeping up the price of com to 80#*. the quarter, by pro- 
‘ hibiting the import of foreign corn, so long ns home-^own 
‘ produce kept below that figure.’ But he was himself 
convinced of the necessit}’^ of cheap food. 

‘lie thought and he argued that cheap food would necessarily make 
labour clieap also, lie lays it down as an axiom that “ profits are at 
all times raised as wages fall, and lowered as wages rise.** Nothing, 
indeed, can be more crude and rude than the form in which he avow'S 
this doctrine. “ There is no other way,'* he says, ** of keeping profits 
up but by keeping wage.s down.” Then ho lays it down with equal 
emphasis that low prices of food must always produce low wages. . . . 
[His] fallacieM were due entirely to the fact that he had adopted a 
wholly false theory of value— namely, this: tluit the value of every- 
thing depends absolutely and alone on tla* quantity of labour re<|uisite 
for its production. This was Ids master fallacy. Tiirough an intimate 
weaving and knotting of its logical consequences he persuaded himself 
that corn can only be raised in price because of additional laboitr 
becoming necej^sary to prcnluco it. Thus the very effort of farmers and 
owners to increase supplv became in his eyes an effort tending tf 
necessity to keep prices up. . . . And so from all thi^ theounclum<»o is 
reached that the interest of the landowner is alwa}»ir opposed to that of 
the consumer and roanufhciunr, l»ecause the ir profits must always tend 
to be absorbed by higher wages following on higher prices of com, and 
by higher rents always rieing in proportion to a more costly and more 
difiicult production.’ 

To tbis web of ‘ absolute nonsense ’ tbe Duke opposes bis 
own view. Bent, as we have seen, in bis judgment, is 
dependent not on the cost of cultivating tbe worst land, but 
on the opportunities afforded by tbe best land. Valaes, 
similarly, are controlled by tbe introduction of better 
machiueiy, and do not rise to the level required to sustain 
the worst macbineiy in use 5 and wages ore not dependent 
only, or even in the main, on the bare cost of the labourer’s 
sui]»i 8 tetioe. The true theory of wages 

‘xeptescttts tlaose wages as dependent entirely on demand, and U. traces 
&at demand up to every circumsUnco which can raise tbe condition, 
multiply the desires, stimulate tbe inventive faculties, and give confidence 
to the enterprise and speculative instincts, of inflividua! men in all 
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classes of society. All these things — far too large and multiform to be 
adequately expressed in any mere list of words—constitate the tme 
“ Wages Fund,” They are, as it were, a store of potential energy, not 
infinite indeed, but indefinitely vast and fruitful, on which increasing 
drafts con be made by the advancing knowledge and the more instructed 
conscience of mankind.' 

The Tision which the Duke thus affords us is undoubtedly 
attractive. In place of the * cruel Ricardian dogma,' which 
taught us that there was no way of securing good profits 
except by keeping down wages, and that the interests of 
the landlord, the capitalist, and the workman, were all 
opposed, we are introduced to a Utopia, where co>operation 
among all classes becomes wise, because the interests of all 
ore identical. In the best of all possible worlds, to which 
the Duke takes us, * economic science teaches as an abso« 

‘ lute truth that eveiybody is profoundly affected for the 
* better by the prosperity of everybody else.’ And, os the 
logical consequence of this reasoning, the Duke proposes to 
get rid, once for all, of the old formula, which made land, 
labour, and capital the three great sources of wealth, and to 
substitute * three great,’ but, we confess, rather vagne con- 
ceptions, ‘ mind, matter, and opportunity.’ 

‘ In this enumeration mind stands fur all the desires as well as for all 
the energies of man. It stands for nil his moral, as well as his Intel* 
U’ctnal, faculties in all their relations to the external world. Matt» 
stands for all the natural agencies which are placed at our disposal by 
the constitution of tlio world we live in, none of them being what 
theorists call “ free gifts of nature,” but all of them to be made subjects 
of posseasion only at the cost of knowledge and of effort. Opportunity 
Rtands for all those means and waya of access to the use of those naturu 
agencies many of which are settled for us by implanted inatincts, but 
many of which also are dependent on our own action and on our own 
understanding of eternal laws.’ 

We have so far endeavoured to state some of the Duke’a 
more important conclusions, and to give them, as far as we 
could, in his own language ; and, if we have fiiiled in any 
respect to do full justice to his arguments, we can aasure 
him that our failure is due to no wish to suppress anything 
that is material, but to the difficulty of giving in a few 
paragraphs a succinct account of doctrines elaborated in five 
lian£?ed closely printed pages ; and we can only hope that our 
readers may do the Duke the justice of turning from onr 
own Bummary to his own detailed work. We must now, 
however, discharge the more difficult and less agreeable 
portion ^ a critic’s duty, and endesTour to point out whm:e 
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our own conclnsiona difiPer from those of the Duke.- In 
doing 80 , we are afraid that our divergence may look larger 
than it really is. Considerations of space constrain us to 
dwell on the passages of the Duke’s work in which we think 
him wrong, and not on the- numerous other passages in 
which we think him right. With many of his views we 
unhesitatingly concur ; in others of them he commands our 
sympathy, if he does not always carry our reason. But in 
many important matters we cannot follow his arguments, 
and we must take up the glove which he has thrown 
down and break a lance with him upon ground of his own 
choosing. 

. And, first, as to the Duke’s suggestion that possession'* hos 
been a neglected element in the definition of wealth. Surely 
the idea of possession has been implied by every economist 
and expressed by many of them. Adam Smith’s language, 
that wealth includes ‘the necessaries, conveniences, and 
‘ amusements of life,’ seems to us unintelligible on any 
other hypothesis. While John Stuart Mill asks, ‘ What 

* then is capital ? ’ and ri'plies in language which the 
Duke himself might use, ‘ Precisely that part of his pos- 
‘ sessions, whatever it be, which [a man’ designs to employ 

* in carrying on fresh production.’ The older oconomiste 
may not have emphasised the idea of possession with tlie 
same force os the Didce, because they were not face to face 
with that singular attack on property which has ciiarac-* 
terised our own age, and which has inspired the Duke’s 
labours. They would probably have said of prf*porty as 
George III. said of Watson’s defence of the Bible, that they 
had never known before that it required an .apology. It is, in 
fact, almost as difficult for us to get rid of the idea of po»> 
session, as it is to imagine a vacuum. Some sort of pos- 
session, cither by the tribe, the State, or the individual, 
seems the first essential of progress. We require tiditfaer 
two hundred pages, nor two hundred sentences, to convince 
us of its necessity. 

We think, too, that the Duke is right that — so far as the 
world of to-day is c<>ncerned — the possession of real estate 
has almost invariably been based on conquest 'Wliether we 


* Wc ptirponely tue the Duho’s wonl, though we think the tenti 
‘ poasemoo ’ is sot happily chosen. Wlmt the Duke alwaye maanaby 
*pOBsewion ’ is ‘ ownetmip.’ Aod ‘ ownership ’ and ‘ possossioa * are 
noa;^yTiot fqrnonymotiB terms, but in many cases — as ia the ease 
gf things hired by one man to another —convey oppowte ideas. 
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like the conclusion or not, the original title deeds to our 
lands rested on force ; and it is too late now to examine bj 
the light of modem ideas the methods bj which they were 
acquired. It is more important to remember that, os 
possession, in the first instance, was the result of die* 
possession, as property, in other words, was the result of 
a superior race depriving an inferior people of its laud, the 
right of the society necessarily preceded the right of the 
individual. The society seized the territory to which it 
moved ; it subsequently distributed it among its individual, 
or some of its individual, members. 

This circumstance seems logically to involve another con- 
clusion, which the Duke has overlooked. The right of the 
individual to his property is necessarily subordinate to the 
prior right of the State. The conditions on which property 
is held must, in the first instance, have been determined by 
the community ; and what the community has done the 
community may, of course, modify. In other words, the 
reign of conquest has been superseded by the reign of law ; 
and the law is the ultimate tribunal which, in a civilised 
community, enforces the right of everyone to his property. 

But, as soon as it is plain that the conditions on which 
property is held arc regulated by the State, it is obvious that 
the State in the last resort may resume the property of the in- 
dividual. To a limited extent this right is always exercised in 
every community. Our ancestors, for instance, placed a tax of 
4«. in the pound on real property ; while, in our own time, the 
assessed taxes and the succession duty all remind us of the 
same thing. But the right of the State to deal with 
property as it chooses has been, almost nnintentionally, 
illustrated by the Duke himself. For the whole of his argu- 
ment goes to prove that there is no distinction in principle 
between the different kinds of property which a man may 
possess. Property in land, like property in other things, owes 
its origin to mind in the large sense in which the Duke employs 
the term ; and, indeed, the Duke expressly says that * before 

* all other kinds and forms of possession there arose from the 

* outset the right of possession in every man to the legiti. 
‘ mate work of his own bodily and mental faculi^s.’ 

Iiet us for one moment follow up this reasoning. If the 
faculties of one of the Duke’s ancestors enabled him, to 
acquire vast estates, the Duke’s own faculties hare enabled 
him to prodnoe the book which lies b^re us. It is tiie 
resuk of bis own knowledge, the conception of his own 
biain, daboimtedi as the Duke likes Bible langua^i u the 
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sweat of his own face; and it is introduced to the world 
through the laboui's of workmen following different trades, 
whose wages have been tempoi'arily advanced out of the 
capital of his publisher. The * fountain ’ in the Duke's 
brain, to use bis own simile, has set in motion all this labour, 
and has created this visible piece of property in our hands. 
But the law, rightly or wrongly — for we are not now con- 
sidering the propriety of the law of copyright — steps in 
and decides that the Duke and his representatives shall only 
have a temporary interest in the work which he alone has 
created. Por a period, which is even uncertain — for it is 
partly dependent on the Duke’s own life — ^l>e, his heirs, or 
his representatives, may enjoy the a<lvantages derivable from 
an exclusive right of publication. But aftt'r a comparatively 
short time this right will be abruptly terminated ; and the 
author, who produced the work, and the publislier, who 
spent his capital in printing and binding it, will cease to 
retain any exclusive interest in it. 

If this be true of that class of property which is known as 
copyright, it is also true of those great mechanical inven- 
tions which have done so much, as the Duke eloquently 
reminds us, to increase the wealth of the world. In all of 
these cases the State allows their originators a temporary use 
of property of their own creation, but to all of tliein it 
refuses to permit them to create a permanent right of exclu- 
sive ownership. If, then, it bo true, as the Duke’s book 
endeavours to prove, that the distinction between property 
in land and other kinds of property (which cc<^aomist3 have 
drawn) is artificial, it follows that the right which the State 
habitually exercises to control some kinds of property must 
extend to all kinds of property, and that the claim which a 
man can make to the exclusive use of his possessions rests 
not on principle, but on expediency. 

Here, however, we should ourselves base the rights of pro- 
perty on other and, as we think, on stronger grounds than those 
on which the Duke has placed them. The Duke has argued 
the question mainly in the interests of those who have ; we 
should rest it equally on the interests of those who have not. 
For it is the desire to possess, and to obtain the advantages 
derivable from the possession of wealth, which at all times 
and in all ages have formed the chief incentive to saving, 
the main inducement to exertion, and, consequently, the 
gp^t cause of progress. That is why, as a Fronch econo- 
mist has recenuy observed, wealth increases more rapidly 
when the law secures the property of thc^ individual and 
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its descent to l?.is heit-s. That is why every hindrance to 
the accumulation of wealth diminishes the exertions of in* 
dividuals which confer so much benefit on the community at 
large. 

While, then, we cannot accompany the Duke in all the steps 
by which ho has reached his conclusion, we are atone with him 
in recognising the importance of possession, or, as we should 
rather say, security in possession. As a matter of opinion, 
moreover, we are inclined to agree with him that the system 
of individual ownersliip of real property, which is established 
in this country, is preferable to the nationalisation of land, 
which is advocated by Socialist writers. But we are hardly 
prepared to assert, ns the Duke implies, thkt no other system 
is compatible with i>rogross. The examples of India during 
the hist hundred years, and of Egypt during tlie last decade, 
seem to show that, where security of possession is assured, 
the cultivator who holds directly under the State may enjoy 
the same opportunities fitr successful exertion as the tenant 
of a landlord; and, though the Duke contends that ‘the 
‘ portion of India which has most grown in wealth is pre- 
‘ cisely that part of it in which the Government has parted 
‘ with the power of absorbing rent,’ he must surely be aware 
that all the most competent Indian administrators prefer the 
temporary settlement which was efiFected by Munro in 
Madras, to the permanent settlement which was founded by 
Cornwallis in Bengal. 

But the truth is that, while the Duke is right in saying 
that the first condition of prosperity is security, he has 
strangely overlooked the fact that the security which is 
essential to successful agriculture is that of the cultivator, 
and not of the owner. In the striking account which he has 
given of the consequences of insecurity in the old Oriental 
monarchies, he has omitted to notice that it was the occupier 
or the cultivator, and not the owner, who suffered fi-om the 
periodical exactions of the Persian and Turkish monarchy. 
The confiscation of tlie owner’s estate, if the cultivator had 
not been disturbed, would not have interfered with the pro- 
duction of a single acre. The Duke, indeed, assumes that, 
where the possession of the owner is secure, the security of 
the occupier follows as a matter of course. But, unhappily, 
all experience proves that this is not the case. Even on* a 
well-managed estate the possession of land under a nineteen 
or twenty-one years’ lease is a very different thing from the 
ownership of real property. As Arthur Young wrote, ‘ the 
‘ magic of property turns sand into gold.* And agmn^ if we 
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maj reqaote aaoiher often quoted passage, * Give a man the 
‘ BTOUre possession of a bleak rook, he will torn it into n 

* garden ; give him a nine years’ lease of a garden, and he 

* will convert it into a desert.* 

We fear, indeed, that the Doke has been led astray by the 
indignation which Mr. George’s proposals excited in him. 
He fancied that he was face to face with a serious attack 
upon landlords, and, with the natural feelings of a great 
proprietor, concluded that the onslaught had been made 
possible by the economists neglecting toe element of pones* 
sion in their definition of wealth. Yet, if it be remembered 
that Mill himself has quoted the passages from Arthur 
Young which we diave just cited, and has made them the 
text of some of his most striking chapters, it is evident that 
he, at any rate, cannot be accused of any such neglect. 
What he did was to claim for the occupier the security of 
possession which was the owner’s already, and which, in his 
day, neither Mr. George nor any other writer had attempted 
to question. He saw, os the Duke sees, that prosperity was 
impossible without that * long continuity of loving labour 

* which an improving agriculture absolutely demands,’ and 
which requires * above all other things a corresponding 

* continuity of i>os8es8ion in the hands of those individual 

* men who, in doing the rough work of life, have legitimately 

* acquired it’ But he saw also, what the Duke fails to see, 
that this continuity of possession is not assured unless the 
security which the landlord enjoys is extended to the tenant; 
that the exactions of an individual owner may be attended 
with the same evil consequences to a tenant as the exactions 
of a monarch or of a commmiity, and that a tenancy ter- 
minable at a landlord’s will or after a limited number of 
years does not necessarily afford the same securitv or offer 
the same inducements for exertion which are felt by the 
peasant proprietors of France or even tbo Egyptian fellabin 
under Lord Cromer’s guardianship. 

No doubt in the great majoritv of coses in this country 
and on most, if not all, of the really large estates the tenant 
does enjoy this security; but, unfortunately, it never was 
assured to the Irish cottier. The occupier in Ireland was 
required to undertake the permanent improvements which 
in England ore effected by ^e owner, and frequently found 
that his rent was raised, or that he was evio^ fingoa to 
boUing, to make room for a successor prepared to pay more 
the land. The Irish cottier thus failed to obtain t^t 
wearily of possession whi<di lies at the root of all progreai, 
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and Parliament was compelled to interfere in his interests. 
We are not concerned now in defending the legislation which 
was passed with that object. As we are old-fashioned enough 
to cling to our earlier beliefs, and as we hare not joined in the 
rerolt against the older economists, we regret that it slionld 
hare been necessary, even in Ireland, to interfere with that 
great principle of liberty of contract which has done so 
much for mankind. We sometimes think, indeed, that both 
landlords and tenants in Ireland wonld have been better off 
if Parliament in 1870 had, once and for all, established 
fixity of tenure at existing rentals and had left owner and 
occupier subsequently free to make their own arrangements 
without further interference. All that we desire to point 
out now is that security of possession is at least as neces> 
sary for the tenant as it is fur the landlord, and that it 
has no virtue if it is given only to the one and not extended 
to the other. 

And this truth is also applicable to Great Britain. We 
have no desire to say a single word against English and 
Scottish landlords ; on the contrary, we believe that no class, 
as a class, bus on tlic whole done its duty better to those who 
are connected with it. Many landlords in the past have 
been proved capable «.>f performing noble acts of self-denial 
in the interests of their tenantry and dependants. Even in 
the hard times, on which they have lately fallen, they have 
struggled with decreasing rentals and increasing charges to 
do what is right ; and we gladly admit that, especially on 
the largest estates, the farmers liave been assured that 
continuity of possession which, we agree with the Duke 
in thinking, has always been the source of all improvement. 
It is fkom no desire, therefore, to reflect on a body of men, 
who command our sympathies in their present difficulties, if 
wo criticise this portion of the Duke’s argument; but we 
cannot help poiuting out that, even in Great Britain, the 
ideal relations between landlord and tenant, which the Duke 
assumes to exist, have never been established. He tells us 
that * down to onr own time, in a special form of words in 
* even lease in Scotland,’ the owner, in return for the rent 
paid t>y the tenant, undertook to defend him at all hands 
and i^i^nst all mortals. 

* These words were the rectwd and surviva) of a fime wb^ fliat 
obUgatioa mi^t, and often did, invoke and invtdve the owner in a 
resort to the nee of arms when needed to defend and protect the tmant 
in the etipulatad enjoyment. But applied eqnalljr to sndi lei^ 
as mi^t be nemed for the same jporpoae luder tboae iMee 
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cirilUed conditions in which all rights arc guaranteed, and all obliga- 
tions are enforced, by law.’ 

Yet the Duka can hardly be ignorant that, on almost every 
large estate, so far from this covenant remaining, a contrary 
stipulation is con^monly inserted in eveiy lease. Instead of 
undertaking to defend his tenant * against all mortals,* the 
landlord usually provides that against one class of mortals 
the tenant shall not even defend himself. For ‘ the mortals * 
which frequently do most injury to the tenant are gaihe, and 
the landlord in giving the exclusive use of the soil to the 
farmer for other purposes commonly reserves to himself the 
exclusive use of the game. We do not wish to push this 
point too strongly; we readily admit that, on the best managed 
estates, the reservation of sporting rights is not abused ; 
while, since the passing of the Ground Game Act, abuse 
has become less possible. But because, in some instances, 
game was allowed to increase to the occupier’s prejudice, 
the Ground Game Act became necessary. The L^islature, 
rightly or wrongly, felt itself bound to interfere in the 
tenant’s interest, and to give him that security or immunity 
from loss which unfortunately be did not always obtain 
from his landlord. 

While, then, we are prepared to accompany the Duke to the 
very end of this portion of his argument, and while we concur 
with him in thinking that jiosscssion, or security, is an essen- 
tial element in progress, we venture to conclude, in the first 
place, that this element was not so neglected by the earlier 
economists as the Duke imagines ; and, in the next place, that, 
while he has rightly insisted on the necessity of insuring 
possession to the owner, he has hardly dwelt with sufficient 
emphasis on the expediency of security for the occupier. The 
relations between landlord and tenant, which have thus com- 
manded our attention, naturally bring us to a consideration 
of the theory of rent, which Bicordo propounded, and which the 
Duke denounces. It is difficult to exaggerate the importance 
of this part of the Duke’s argument. If he is right in 
saying that the Bicardian theory of rent is based on a de- 
lusion, we agree with him in thinking that we most 
necessarily reconsider any ideas which we liave hitherto 
formed either on value or on the normal rate of wages. Few 
much of tiie structure which economists have erected is 
baaed on this theory as its chief comer stone ; if the Dnke 
has succeeded in removing it, the whole edifice is shaken and 
must be rebuilt from its foundations. 

|n /act, Bicardo’s famous doctripe has almost as mncli 
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influence on the economist as the law of gravitation exerts on 
the astronomer. It is ‘ the pons asinorum/ the asses’ 
bridge of political economy. But the Duke declares 

‘ In Euclid the pons *’ is n good and solid bridge, leading to new 
and good pastures of demonstrable truth, over which the “ asini 
can’t see their way to pass; whereas, in the Ricardian theory of rent, 
it is a bridge over which the nsinl pass and repass continually 
without the slightest suspicion that it is rotten beneath their feet, and 
witliout seeing that it leads only to endless fields of barren tliistics.’ 

We feel, we confess, at some disadvantage with an author 
Avho writes down every one who disagrees with him as aii 
ass ; but, however rotten the structure may be, however barren 
the pastures to which it may lead, we cannot follow the Duke 
over the pleasant and easy road on which he invites us in 
preference to travel. 

Let us, in the first instance, illustrate Ricardo’s theory of 
rent by the simplest example. Let us take a single crop in 
large demand throughout the world, and let us, in the first 
instance, assume tliat the land, devoted to its growth, cannot 
be applied to any other object. Wheat will commend itself 
to every one as the best for the purpose of our argument. Let 
us assume that the wliole amount of wheat required is repre- 
sented by 100: and let us further assume tliat this crop is 
niised on land of various degrees of fertility yielding from two 
to five quai'ters of grain per acre ; and that one-fifth of the 
whole crop, or 20 per cent, is raised on land yielding two 
quarters, and one-fifth on land yielding five quarters. 
The land yielding more than two quarters obviously 
possesses — and the Duke admits it — a differential advantage, 
which the landlord is entitled to consider in his bargain with 
his tenant, and to take as rent. So far both Ricardo and 
the Duke are at one. But, while the Duke maintains that 
the land yielding only two quarters will pay some rent, 
Ricardo denies that it can pay any rent. Let us test this 
by a further assumption. Let us assume that either the 
colonisation of some new country, the construction of some new 
railway, or the formation of some new trade route opens up 
some fresh and fertile territory for the growth of com ; 
thenceforward let us suppose that two-fifths instead of 
one-fifth of the whole crop is grown on land yielding five 
quarters. It is obvious that, if no increased demand for com 
arises, more com will be now grown than is required, or 
that some of the land hitherto under corn will cease to 
grow corn* Common sense tolls ns that the less fertile, andL 
not the more fertile, land will be so disused. But thqowner 
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of laod yielding only two quarters will not readily consent 
to its being thrown ont of cnltiration } he will continue the 
struggle, and so long as his land yields any profit to the culti- 
vator, he will maintain the contest. It is plain, however, 
that thewhole expenseof cultivation must be paid in any event. 
If, after paying the whole expertise of cultivation, nothing 
remains,the payment of anything in the shape of rent is impos- 
sible. Suppose the land to be in the owner’s own occupation, 
this circumstance will be apparent iu his accounts if they arc 
regularly kept. And it follows that, if a field cultivated by 
the owner himself just pays the cost of seed, wages, 
manure and superrision, and no more, the circumstance that 
it is occupied by a tenant will not provide the latter with a 
further margin out of which rent can be paid. 

We have hitherto only taken into consideration the fer- 
tility of the soil. But just the same reasoning applies to 
land which enjoys differential advantages from the con- 
venience of its situation, or from the facilities which it 
affords to the farmer. Let ns suppose, for instance, that 
the land growing the com of the world costs 61., 7l., 81., 
91. or 101. an acre to cultivate, including in the word culti- 
vate the cost of bringing the crop to market. The land 
which can be cultivated for from 61. to 91. will enjoy a 
differential adv'antage which its owner will appropriate as 
rent. If the area of the laud which can be cultivated few 
61. be suddenly doubled, and the demand for ooni bo not 
increased, other land must be thrown out of cultivation. 
The land involving most expense will be first disused. But 
the owner again will struggle to maintain his own property. 
So long as his land will pay the bare exj>enRe of cultivation, 
he will continue to use it. He will do so though it only 
provides this bare cost without returning any surplus 
as rent. 

If these two proi) 08 ition 8 are true taken separately, they 
must be equally true when they are taken together. The 
land which is inferior, both from its qualities and conveni- 
ence combined, will be at the l>ottom of the scale. The 
land which is superior iu these re8];)ccts will be at the top 
of the scale ; and the rent of land will vary from land at 
the top of the scale, where it will be at its highest, to land 
at the bottom of the scale, where it will sink to zcato. 

fboogh the theory, of rent seems to ns aa true as 
wli «9 it was first propounded, we are conscious that a 
change of circumstanoos in the interval has mi^ea great 
akeratjpn in its consequenoes. When Bioasdo mote, the 
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operation of a corn laW) and the difiSculties of oceanic 
communication, practically limited the land on which corn 
could be grown fur the English market, of which he was 
chiefly thinking. It I'uUowed that, as more and more corn 
was required for the increase of population, worse and 
worse land was taken into cultivation, and the rent of the 
better land constantly continued to increase. But, since 
Ricardo’s time, the adoption of free trade and the ex- 
traordinary development of steam have placed land in the 
most distant countries on a level with land at home. The 
English farmer has had to compete with the prairies of 
America, the sunny fields of Hindostan, and the fertile plains 
that are watered by the Obi, and the competition of these 
rich though more distant soils has thrown more and more 
British land out of use for the purpose of raising corn. 
Bents, instead of being increased, have been steadily re- 
duced. But, though the effects are opposite, the law is 
the same. The land which combines the minima of fertility 
and convenience remains at the bottom of the scale; the 
land which affords the maxima of these qualities remains at 
the top of it. It and all the intervening land enjoy dif- 
ferential advantages, which the owner appropriates as rent. 

But, the Duke replies, the owner has another alternative. 
Instead of leaving land which will only yield a bare profit 
under wheat, he may devote it to oats, to potatoes, or to 
grass. Let us, therefore, follow him for a moment into this 
contention. We suppose that he will agree with us in 
assuming that mountain land held os grass, or, in other 
words, as a sheep walk, represents the laud which, acre for 
acre, yields the smallest rent to the owner. And we suppose 
that he will also agree that there are, at least, as great 
dilferences in the value of such land for feeding sheep, as 
in the value of other land for gi-owing corn. The rich 
downs of Sontlreru England stand at one end of the scale ; 
the stony and wet mountains of the islands and highlands 
of Scotland stand at the other. The differential advan- 
tage which the better lands possess is returned to their owner 
in the shape of rent; while laige tracts of the Western 
Islands, for example, not only pay no rent, bat are actually 
so barren as to secure no tenant. If we descend then to 
the least profitable nse to which land can be put for tlm 
puiposM of growing food, we find all the gradations between 
land paying a comparatively l^h rent for the pnrpose and 
land paying no rent because it is worth no man's while to 
hire iL Bui^, in ^is gradual scale between land ^hidh^ 
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where the supply is equal or can be made equal to the 
demand, we believe the price of every comm^ity to be 
regulated by the cost of producing it in the least favour- 
able conditions. We will test this case by the example 
which the Duke himself has given us. For his expe- 
rience in nickel, so far from disproving, seems to us to 
confirm, the law which he has set himself so vigorously to 
destroy. 

Let us consider how the case stands. When the Duke 
discovered nickel on his estate there is no doubt that there 
was an efiective demand for this mineral, and that the cost of 
producing it was such that the value of it amounted to 8s. the 
pound. The owner of a nickel mine was in the exact posi- 
tion of the owner of corn land when wheat was selling, for 
example, at 8^. a bushel. Wheat sold at the bushel and 
nickel sold at 8x. the pcuiiul, because was tlic cost of pro- 
ducing a pound of one and a bushel of the other in the 
most unfavourable conditions in which these articles were 
cither i*aised or extracted. Two possibilities existed in either 
case. An increased demand for nickel or for wheat might 
have necessitated, on the one hand, the cultivation of worse 
land, or the use of poorer ores, in which case the price would 
have risen ; or, on the other hand, the opening up of richer 
land by new trade routes or the discovery of richer mines 
might have provided cheaper means for producing either tlio 
cereal or the metal, in which case tlie prict^ would have fallen. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that this is what did 
take i)laec in the case of corn. America, India, and other 
countries sent us large quantities of grain, grown with com- 
parative case, and, in consequence, much of the land in this 
country which had been used for growing corn ceased to bo 
employed for the purpose. The Duke now tells us that 
precisely the same thing happened with regard to nickel. 
New and richer mines were discovered in distant places; the 
poorest of the old mines were consequently thrown out of use 
and the price of the ore fell. His own profits fell also till, 
at last, fresh discoveries made it impossible for him to work 
his mine at a profit at all. He thus experienced in this 
single speculation every step in the downward progress from 
working at a large profit to working at no profit or at a loss. 
There must have l^en a moment in this history when the 
yield of the mine must have just paid the expenses of ^ro- 
auction. The demand for nickel in the world was sufficient, 
in the existing conditions of the supply, to enable him, at 
the moment*, to cairy on the contcsl:, though it was not 
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Bufiicient to give him auy further profit as owner from the 
output of the mine. 

We do not much care to consider whether the price in this 
instance was ‘ regulated,’ as the older economists say, by the 
poorer mine, or, as the Duke alleges, by the richer mines 
subsequently discovei'ed. We agree with the Duke that 

* regulated ’ is a word of doubtful meaning, which it is con- 
sequently well to avoid. What wo do contend is that the 
profit of the richer mines and the rent of the richer lands was 
measured b)- the differential advantages which they possessed 
over the worst mine and worst land in actual use. The 
profit in one case, the rent in the other, was measured, in 
fact, on the princiijle on which the degrees of heat and cold 
are m.arked off on a Fahrenheit thermometer. Freezing point 
on the thermometer represents the jKJsition of the land- 
owner, or of the oai^italist, on whose land, or in whose 
factory, food or an)' other commodity is produced under the 
most unfavourable conditions on which men can be tempted 
to carry on the work of production . Nothing, in other words, 
is left cither as rent to the landlord or as i>rofit to the 
c.apitalist. Where land is either cultivated or any industry 
is prosecuted on ct>nditions less favourable than these, the 
farmer or the capitalist incurs a loss which is represented on 
the thermometer by a fall below freezing point. Where the 
conditions, on the c<»ntriiry, are more favourable, there is 
a surplus, which the landowner appropriates as rent, the 
capitalist as profit, and which is represente<l on the thermo- 
meter by the rise of the mercury above freezing point. 

Stated in this way, llicardo’s law, and the consequences 
which have been deduced from it, seem to us just as true as 
when the doctrine was first propounded. We agree with the 
Duke that neither rent nor value is regulated by what is 

* pooi'ost and lowest,’ any more than heat and cold are 
regulated by the thermometer; but both rent and value 
are measured from the point where land can return no rent, 
and industry no profit, just as, on the Fahrenheit tbermo- 
meter, heat and cold are measured from fi-eezing point. 
The Duke replies that this is an * obvious and empty truth.’ 
We can only say that the truth was not obvious when Ricardo 
wrote, and that its full consequences do not seem to be 
obvious to the Duke now. 

We must, however, pass on to the last question on which 
we are at issue with the Duke, and endeavour to examine 
very shortly the conditions which involve the rise or fall in 
the value of labour. No doubt the anticipations which were 
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expressed on the subject eighty or a hnndred years ago hare 
been falsified to a gpreat extent by the result. Malthus 
taught his contemporaries to believe that tlie human race 
had a tendency to increase more rapidly than its food } and 
he argued that, if this tendency were not checked, the con- 
dition of mankind must g^dually become more and more 
miserable. Bicardo concluded that there was no way of 
keeping profits up except by keeping wages down ; and tliat 
the prosperity of any country presumably, therefore, depended 
on tlie poverty of the working classes. But, since Bicardo 
and Malthus wrote, these predictions, so far, at any rate, as 
England is concerned, have proved untrue. A large increase 
of population has taken place, and the poor are admittedly 
better off than at any previous iKU’iod. A large addition has 
been made to the profits of industry, and the wage rate has 
probably risen from oO to 7 5 per cent. 

There can be no room fur surj)rise that, in these circum- 
stances, men should have learned to distrust the teachings 
of the earlier economists. Prophets cease to be believed 
when their proplieeies prove false. But a law may jxwsibly 
be true, though its operation may be sasjtended at some 
particular time or place ; and what economists have to consider 
is whether Malthus and Bicardo were mistaken in their views, 
or whether the consequences which they deduced from their 
laws have been temporarily averted by circumstances which 
they did not foresee, but which have jnefoundly affected the 
destinies of the human family. 

Two years ago, in reviewing a notable modern work in 
these pages, we endeavoured to lay stress on the veiy 
peculiar conditions in which Adam Smith and his immediate 
succt'ssors wrote. They stood on the very threshold of the 
greatest industrial revolution which the world has ever sees, 
and they failed either to perceive the fact or to mcasnre its 
consequences. Watt’s great invention, and its application 
to industry and locomotion, altered all the conditions under 
which mankind were living. And, if this were true of the 
world in general, it was especially true of the United King- 
dom. We have lived to see the people of these islands, who 
were almost exclusively dependent iu Hicardo’stime on their 
own soil for their food, obtaining large proportions of ibeir 
agiieoltand produce from distant communities. We have 
lifdd to see macbineiy creating large demands for labour, 
which ip Bieardo’sUme would havebemi thought impossible ; 
and we have finally lived to see hundreds of thousands of our 
feii^-COQuttyincn, for whom there was no room at home. 
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annually migrating to otUer sparsely occupied countries which 
the English-speaking peoples are making ttieir own. 

Such facts as these have necessarily made a profound 
impression on the conclusions of Malthns and Ricardo. 
Malthus assumed that the population of the United Kingdom 
must necessarily be in the main dependent on its own soil. 
The British people have had opened to them, since he 
wrote, unoccupied teriitories in Canada and Australia, about 
sixty times as large as the Unite<l Kingdom. Steam has so 
knitted the world together that it is perhaps as cheap for a 
working man to travel from London to New York, as it was 
for him, in Malthus’ lime, to go from London to Edinbui^gh. 
In these circumstances, the whole conditions which Malthus 
had in view have been altered. Instead of population 
pressing on its moans of subsistence, the available supply of 
food has overtaken the demand. Large as the increase of 
the population in the United Kingdom has been, the area 
of land which has been brought into cultivation, and which 
steam has made available for the support of the people of 
these islands, has been still larger. 

A change quite as great has affected Ricardo’s doctrine. 
In the early years of the century, when he was writing, 
machinery had made little progress ; it was perhaps im- 
possible for the most clear sighted of men to foresee how 
largely it would be introduced into almost every industry, 
and how greatly it would modify the conditions of labour. 
Let ns take, for instance, one of the most beneficial of recent 
inventions — the sewing machine. A girl with the help of a 
machino will (let us assume) make three shirts in the time 
in which with her nnaided needle she might make one ; if 
without the machine she was able to earn a shilling, with the 
help of the machine she will earn three shillings. Suppose 
that she has to set aside one- third of her earnings to pay for 
the machine, she will still obtain two shillings for time in 
which she was only previously able to earn one shilling ; but, 
though her own earnings will be doubled, the cost of her 
labour in making each shirt will be reduced by one-third ; 
it will thenceforward represent only eightpence instead a 
shilling. Now the same thing which has happened in the 
cose of the seamstress has occurred on a still larger 
scale in every great factory ; by the aid of machinery each 
operative produces more yam, more clo^, more of any other 
commodity which he is engaged in making tlmn he was able 
to do before ; and the em^oyer finds that he is, at once, able 
to igcTMse theVages of his 6m|>loy^ and yet to reduce t)^ 
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actual cost of labour on eaeli pound of yarn, or each yard of 
cloth, or on any given quantity of any other commodity. 
Hence it has happened that in those countries where, os in 
the United Kingdom, machinery has been most largely re- 
sorted to, the rate of wages has steadily tended to increase, 
while the cost of production has simultaneously decreased, 
and we believe it to be an axiom with the best manufacturers 
that any fresh improvement of machinery enables them to 
raise the wages of their workpeople, and at the same time 
to reduce the cost of labour on any given quantity of their 
output. 

Whether the advantage which the Anglo-Saxon races of 
the world have thus secured is likely to continue, is a mat- 
ter on which difterent people may form diftorcnt opinions. 
It is, of course, possible that, if the teeming myriads of the 
East, in China and Indi.i, should ever succeed in sup|dying 
themselves with machinery equal to onr own, they may be 
able to undersell us in the gojat markets of the w'orld. It 
is even possible that the migrations of the Chinese, which 
Baron Hubner years ago foretold, and on which Mr. Pe.arson 
has lately commented, may effect the same results by supplying 
our manufacturers with cheaper labo\n'. On this branch 
of our subject we hazard no forecast, but yve may point out 
. that the increase in the wage rate, which has chanicterised 
the last fifty years in this country, has altered one of the 
conditions which Ricardo contemplated. The working 
classes have been introduced almost imperceptibly to higher 
ideas of life. They require more for what Ricardo would 
have called their bare subsistence, than they would have 
thought necessary half a century ago. If it be still true, 
therefore, that wages tend to be depressed to the rate which 
is barely sufficient for subsistence; if, either through the 
cessation of emigration, the importation of cheap labour, or 
any other cause, they should at any future time again fall, 
they will not easily descend to the point to which they 
were driven at the commencement of the present reign. The 
increasing providence of the working classes, their higher 
ideas of life, the regulation of female and child lalraur, 
the growing opinion that married women should be exempted 
firom all duties except those which are natural to the wife 
and the mother, these and other circnmatances hare all 
tended to create the belief that the minimum sum on 
'dhieh a working man can afford to marry is higher 
than it was in the days of Ricardo and Mill. A l^ef 
tims *generally accepted enters into thd ideas of all 
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classes, and profoundly affects the conditions of the labour 
market. 

If then the opening of new and almost unknown territories 
through the application of steam to locomotion has altered 
the conditions which Malthus had in view, the extension of 
machinery, and the supremacy which the Anglo-Saxon races 
have obtained in this respect, have prevented that depression 
of wages which Ricardo thought inevitable. Both writers 
may have reasoned accurately on the facts that were before 
them ; but both writers failed to foresee other facts which 
were destined, at any rate, temporarily, and possibly 
permanently, to aflcct their conclusions. If, indeed, we de- 
sire to test the accuracy of their laws, we must leave our own 
country, where new and unforeseen conditions have arisen, 
and go to some other countrj’, like China, where the old con- 
ditions, amidst which Iticardo and Mallbus wrote, are still 
in force. We have no space at our disposal for such an 
excursion ; but, from all we know, we believe that the lessons 
which would be derived from it would go far to vindicate the 
teachings of the older economists. 

We have, in fact, so outrun our space that we have hardly 
room to notice the Duke’s examination of the fallacies which 
he thinks ho detects in the ‘Wages Fund Theory.’ 
According to J. S. Mill, wages are deiiendent on the 
demand and supply of labour, or on the proportion between 
the labouring classes working for hire, and the circulating 
capital and other funds expended in the direct purchase of 
la^nr. He adds, ‘ There is unfortunately no mode of ex- 
‘ pressing by one familiar term the aggregate of what may be 
‘ called the wages fund of a country,’ but * it will be 
‘ convenient to employ this expression, remembering, however, 

‘ to consider it as elliptical and not as a literal statement of 

* the entire truth.’ 

It is, we think, hardly fair to describe a phrase so 
guardedly introduced ns ‘ a capital letter fallacy.’ The 
more so as we do not believe that there is any material 
difference between Mill and the Duke. The Duke, indeed, 
eloquently pleads that * the manual labourer cannot be 
‘ mistaken when he feels that his wages are earned by himself 
‘ and that they are paid out of the proceeds of his own work.’ 
He admits, however, that ‘ as regards those who pay wages, 

* since that value can seldom be at once recovered, the pay> 

‘ ment is almost always advanced out of capital as a necessary 

* means to an end, and in the confident expectation of oertain 

* (^cnla^d returps.’ And the luoinent we tur|i from thb 
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abstract to tbe concrete, we see at a glance that this is 
true. The constmction of a great railwaj, or a great canal, 
for example, employs tens of thousands of narries ; it sets 
in motion hundreds of furnaces ; it employs thousands of 
operatives in rolling rails, in making engines, bridges and 
other machiner}'. Bui this great mass of labour could not 
possibly be set in motion if it waited to be ‘ paid out of tlie 
proceeds of its own work.’ Every individual in the vast 
army of workers would starve before the new canal or the 
new line could earn a single penny. If the necessary labour 
is set in motion at all, it mnst receive its initial impulse 
from the application to it of that portion of the circulating 
capital of the country which in Mill’s words is expended in 
the direct purchase of labour. 

This being On* case, we cannot see that there i» any 
inaccuracy in styling that portion of tlic circulating capital 
of the country which is employed in the purchase of labour 
as a wages fund ; and we cannot at any rate take excej)tion 
to Mill’s argument, that ‘ it will be convenient to employ 
‘ this expression, renjouibering, however, to consider it ns 
‘elliptical and not as a literal statement of the entire truth.’ 
We may even go one step further, and say that we prefer 
the old-fashioned phrase — land, labour and <‘apital — to the 
new formula — mind, matter and opportunity — which the 
Duke desires to substitute for it. 

It is easy to see why th»? Duke wishes to get rid of the old 
formula. The mention of land indicates that distinction 
between real and other pro{)erty which the Duke refuses to 
draw. The mention of capital indicates the necessity of a 
wages fund, which the Duke refuses to acknowledge. The 
mention of labour emphasises that kind of labour which is 
done by the body, and overlooks the higher work whidlt is 
done by the mind. With the Duke, therefore, land and 
capital become matter ; labour, mind ; while a third element^ 
opportuoity, is imported into the formula. Yet vre cannot 
help fearing that the Duke’s new phrase is not likely to 
supersede the old one. Land, labour and capital coBtver to 
our minds a much more definite conception than mind, 
matter and opportunity. It is much more easy, for exosn^e, 
to think of labour as including mental energy, ^an of n^d 
as including manual work ; while ‘ land ’ and capital convey to 
US distinct ideas, which we fail to derive from snch ^igue 
enressioBS as matter and opportnnitj. 

^ Ba t, thoi^h we are not prepared to accept the Duke’s 
tgermnUi we gladly acknowledge that he hu done good smv 
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vice iu emphasising the importance of mental energy in the 
sphere of economics. It is after all the mind of man, the 
snpcriority of lus mental faculties, ‘which raises him above 
the brutes; and it is his mind which directs and influences 
both the highest and the lowest forms of his work. The 
mind of James Walt gave his fellow men a new power, which 
opened to th«‘in fresh opportunities ; the mind of the humblest 
housemaid enables her to lay and light the Ere on which we 
are dependent for our comfort and for our food. In the 
human mind ‘ lies the source, the centre and the throne of 

* all the energies of human life. It is by it that the analogies 
‘ of Nature are perceived, that her meanings are interpreted, 

* that her agencies are yoked for useful service.’ 

If we thus desire to acknowledge the good service which 
the Duke has done by dwelling on the importance of mental 
energy in every deparlinent of economics, so we also desire 
to express our gratitude to him for proving that the lessons 
of political econouj}' may bo conveyed in language which 
plain men can follow, and by illustrations which plain men 
can understand. And how great these lessons are when 
taught by a competent teacher. 

' Political ocoDoniy,’ M'ritcs the Duke in liis concluding passages 

* has loo often been made, in very trnih, a bad as well as a dismal 
science.” But in its real nature it is not so. On the contrary, it is 
the most vast, t':.c mont various, the most interesting of all the subjects 
of bnman inquiry. What we liave got to do in its interests — which are 
the highest intcrei^ts of human .‘-oeicty — it>, on the one hand, to give 
t:j> the pedantic pretension to the precise and formal propositions 
wltich mimic those attainable in the exact sciences ; but, on the other 
hand, to assert its cognisance of all the facts and laws of our human 
nature on which the structure of human society must repose. . . . But 
always in our science the grand conclusion is in sight — a conclusion 
reached by the purest and strictest logical process — that the real weU 
&re of everybody is Iwund up with the nal welfare of everybody else, 
if only we estimate aright wherein that real welfare consists, what 
are its ncccasary limits, and the means whereby alone it can be 
attained.’ 
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Abt. vie. — 1. The Influence of Sea Power upon the French 
Revolution and JEmpire, 1793-1812. By Captain A. T. 
Mahan, U.S.N., President United States Kara! War 
College. 2 rols. 8vo. London : 1892. 

2. Essays on Naval Defence. By Vice-Admiral P. II. COLOXB, 
Lecturer on Naval Strategy and Tactics in the Royal 
Naval College at Greenwich. 8vo. London : 1 898. 

rpHE nearly simultaneous appearance of two works on naval 
strategy, by its recognised eximncnts in England and 
in the United States, forces on our notice the remarkable 
difference in the value officially assigned to the study in the 
two countries. England may well claim to be the fountain- 
head of naval history, naval strategy, and naval tactics ; but 
at the Royal Naval College, where our naval officers are 
instructed in the more advanced branches of naval science, 
history is wholly neglected, while the cognate subjects of 
strategy and tactics are illustrated each year by one short 
coarse of six lectures. It follows that when Admiral 
Colomb addresses a wider public he does not refer to his 
professional and systematised teaching, but to a series of 
more or less desultory papers read, at wide intervals of time, 
before the Royal United Service Institution. These are, it 
is true, valuable and suggestive essays, though, perhaps, 
more so in their original form and at their original date ; 
but collectively the work, by its very nature, is on a lower 
level than that which we have from the United States Naval 
War College. There the authorities seem to take a different 
view of tlie matter, and from the first Captain Mahan, the 
lecturer on history, strategy, and tactics, held a prominent 
place on the staff. Recently, on the retirement of Admiral 
Luce, he has been promoted to the responsible post of Presi- 
dent ; and thus, by the implied if not by the specific direc- 
tion of the Navy Board, he lias continued, on an enlarged 
scale, the very remarkable series of lectures whose subject- 
matter, embwied in bis ‘ Influence of Sea Power upon 
‘ History,* we had the pleasure of reviewing less than tiuee 
years ago.* 

In many respects Captain Mahan’s present work is even 
more important than the former, and especially so because, 
whiM that was addressed mainly to professional readers, 
iu^ . appealed only incidentally to the general public, the 


♦ J^inhurgh Review, October 1890*. 
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work now before u.s, important as it is to naval officers, is 
still more so to the statesiuan, the administrator, the ship- 
owner, the merchant, and the tradesman. In fact, the only 
man, or typo of man in England, to whom it will not prove 
of the deepest interest, is the pseudo-politician whose theory 
of public affairs is summed up in the maxim that whatever 
is English is wrong. To such a man — and, unfortunately, 
we have too many among us — we can conceive the book 
acting rather as an irritant, a blister — wholesome it may be, 
but painful ; for, though written by one whom untoward 
circumstances have constituted a foreigner, and whom 
education has taught to regard English affairs with an 
impartial eye, the book is throughout a splendid apotheosis 
of English courage and English endurance, of English skill 
and of English power, the more splendid, the more glorious, 
as these are put forward not as matter of boasting or of 
Isiudiition, but philosophically, scientifically, as illustrating 
propositions in naval strategy or in conimei'ciiil war. There 
are probably many of us who have never truly realised how 
essentially tlie Jfapoleouie war was a war of commerce. 
We liave all, of course, known the loading features of that 
groat struggle, from whieli — as Mr. Walpole tersely ex- 
pressed it — ‘ the Ih'itish Empire rose the first Power in the 
‘ world ; ’ and have even understood that the Russian cam- 
paign, whicli so directly cojitributcd to Napoleon’s downfall, 
was itself an incident of that struggle ; but never till now 
has the full story been traced with adequate illustrations of 
cause and effect. 

In the highest and best sense. Captain Mahan’s book is 
a treatise on tho philosophy of history, of history teaching 
by examples. It is not in itself a history, nor does it make 
any pretence of oi'iginal research. But the mere facts are 
seldom in dispute. Accepting them, for the most part, as 
lie finds them recorded in the standard histories and con- 
temporary memoirs and correspondence. Captain Mahan’s 
very great merit is that he has so arranged them iliat their 
significance now shines forth, projected like an electric beam 
on tho clouds of heaven, so as to compel the notice of all 
who come within its comprehensive sphere. In his former 
work, Captain Mahon, examining the course of the War of 
American Independence, showed bow, dnring that war, 
French navy approached more nearly to an equality with 
the English than at any other perira daring the eentory, 

* Never,’ he now repeats, * since the days of De Ruyter and 

* Tourville, ha^ so close a balance of strength beei(. si^efi 
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* upon the seas. Never, eince the Peace of YersailleB to our 
*owu daj, has there been such an approach to equality 

* between the parties to a sea war.* And again, *The 
‘ French navy had reaped glory in the five years of war, not 

* so much, nearly, as French writers claim for it ; but still it 

* had done well, and the long contest must have in<»ea8ed 

* the efSciency of its officers along with their growing expe- 

* lienee.’ And this navj', improved in its internal organic 
sation under the ministry of the Marquis de Castries, had 
attained its highest developement in 1789,* when the out* 
break of the Bevolution and the practical application of 
Jacobin principles to naval discipline ruined the force which, 
under happier auspices, might have been the safeguard of 
France. The details of this disorganisation, though familiar 
in the pages of French writers, and more especially in the 
admirable narrative of Captain Chevalier,t have never been 
better told in English than they now are by Captain Mahan. 
It is, however, unnecessary to trace them here. They are, 
indeed, carious ; but of more serious meaning is the fact, as 
stated by Captain Mahan, that— 

' in the action of French governments is to be found the chief reason ibr 
the utter disaster and ovcrtlirow which awaited the sea power of France. 
It was because the Government so faithfully and necessarily rellected 
die social disorder, the crude and wild habits of thought which it was 
powerless to cheek, that it was incajiable of dealing with the naval 
neoesiutics of the day. ... It is instructive,* he continues, ‘ to dwell 
upon this phase of the rcvolutionaiy convulsions of France, . . . 
because the result was here so diflerent from that which was 
found elsewhere. . . . Why should the same throe which brought 
forth the magnificent armies of Napoleon have caused the utter weak- 
ness of the sister service, not only amid the disorders of the Bepublle, 
but also under the powerful oiiganisation of the Empire? ’ 

It was because men wholly ignorant of the requirements 
of a peculiarly technical service undertook to deal with it; 
beotuse, from first to last, from the days of Jean Bon Saiot- 
Andr4 to the end of the Empire, it was arbitrarily ctmtrolled 
by men who bad no knowledge of the condirions of naval life, 
who had no * appreciation of the fSoctors conditioning efficimiey 

* at sea.* Here then were the causes. The effects were the 
annihilation of the corps of officers, men trained undm* or in 

* Aq iutesesting lumu^rAph on the state of the Frenrii navy ni this 
hu recently pnbliriied under Uie title of * La Marine Royale 
on 1789,’ par Manrice Loir, Lieutenant de Yaisseau (1892). 

t l(istoire do la Marine FWtfaisc sons la Premiere B^pnbliqne 
(1886 
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the traditions of Galchen^ Saffren or Lamotie-Picquet ; the 
abolition of the corps of gunners, and the dispersion of the 
disciplined crews. Masters or mates of the mercantile 
marine, warrant or petty officers of the navy, were the 
commanders of ships of war, while a few mutinous sailors, 
ignorant of all warlike training, formed the nucleus of the 
ships’ companies, which were filled up with newly raised 
soldiers and seasick peasants, drunk with revolutionary 
frenzy, but unable to reef a topsail or to point a 36-pounder. 
Of the Brest fleet which fought on June 1, 1794, Captain 
Chevalier says, in so many words : — 

* Thv crews were moiitly made up of men who had never been at 
.sea, and who, tliough they had been on board the ships for some 
months, had received very little training in harbour. Most of the 
captains and officers were making their first trial of sailing in 
ftHiiadron. »So that, though the weather was fine, the ships’ comj>aniea 
were «o bad and the oilicers so inexperienced, there were very many 
accidents.’ 

That their niananivring should be bad w'as a matter of 
course, but at least — it might have been supposed — they 
would have learned in harbour to work their guns with some 
degree of efficiency. On which point Captain Chevalier 
says : — 

*In tlic battles of May 29, and June 1, the English had 293 
killed and 855 wounded. In the French fleet the number of killed 
and wounded amounted to nearly 5,000. Our ships, too, auflered 
great damage in their hulls and spars ; several of them were completely 
disabled, while their opponents had sustained but slight damage and 
lost veiy few jnen. The English ships, tlius set free, joined their 
consorts and overwhelmed those of our fleet which still continued to 
resi»t. As the battle began, the “Queen Charloite” steered for the 
.ship of the French adnilral. In doing so, she was exposed to the fire 
of die ships which formed our centre, and especially to that of the 
“Juste,” the “Montague,” and the “Jacobin;” and after jiossing 
through our line she was engaged with several others. At the close of 
the day, her loss in killed and wounded amounted to 42 ; that of the 
French flagship was 300.’ 

After the battle of June 1, the French officers of the west 
tecitly accepted the doctrine that they were not able to meet 
the English on equal terms ; and though against the squadron 
which, under Cornwallis, effected the celebrated retreat on 
June 17, 1796, they had enormous numerical odds, the 
possibility of l^ing delayed till they might have to fight an 
equal enemy would not permit them to take advantage of 
the opportunity^ Even as it was, they paid dearly for the 
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slight pretence at aggression ; for on the 23rd, they were 
found by Lord Bridport still outside Lorient, and suffered 
severely — ought to have suffered more severely — before they 
could mate their escape into the harbour. It was a lesson 
which needed no repetition ; and during the rest of the war 
the Brest fleet seldom ventured to sea, and then not without 
much anxiety lest it might meet with the English fleet. 

Of these sorties, the most important is that which was made 
on December 10, 1796, when the fleet put to sea, loaded with 
the soldiers of the expedition to Ireland, under the supreme 
command of General Hoche, to whom the admiral was 
subordinated. The naval command had been, in the first 
instance, assigned to Villarct-Joyeuse ; but as he took little 
trouble to conceal his disapproval of the whole scheme, he 
was superseded by Morard de Galle, an officer of the old 
navy, who, having narrow]}^ escaped with his life during the 
Terror, had been lately reinstated in his rank. Captain 
Mahan, following Chevalier and other French historians, 
speaks of him as having been ^ among the bravest captains 
‘ of the great Suffren ; * but Sufiren himself, with pi-esum- 
ably better opportunities of judging, noted his conduct in 
the engagement of September 3, 1782, as tres-mal ; and when, 
a few days later, M. de Galle, with three others, applied for 
permission to resign his command, Suffren wrote, ‘ J’ai 6tc 
‘trop meconteiit d^eux pour ne pas le leur accorder avec 
‘plaisir.^ He did not, indeed, accuse him of cowardice; and 
it may well be tliat his misconduct 'was due rather to a want 
of comprehension, of firmness, of decision, such as now 
rendered him the meek subordinate of Hocho;'and the utterly 
incapable commander of a dangerous enterprise. The French 
soldiers were full of enthusiasm, and lloche, unable to 
understand the naval difficulties, summarily silenced the 
voice of naval opinion. And, in the words of Captain 
Mahan : — 

‘ Never was a great expedition, destined to encounter extraordinary 
risks arid to brave one of the stormiest ofseas, more favoured than this at 
the first was by the elements and by the mismanagement of its enemies. 
For nearly six weeks before it sailed the winds prevailed from the 
east, and during the passage, in mid-winter, fine weather with favour- 
able winds lasted until the bulk of the fleet reached tlic Irish coast. 
Nor was an enemy’s vessel met, to take advantage of the crowded and 
inefficient condition of the French ships.’ 

When, however, following Chevalier, he adds : — 

‘ To the enfeebled state of tlie French navy, to the decay of its 
material, to the want of seamen, to the disfippcanincc of the trained 
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officers, and to the consequent disinclination of the superiors to under- 
take the expedition, is to bo attributed the failure of an attempt in 
"which their sympathies had never been enlisted ’ — 

it appears to us that he omits what was .really the principal 
factor in the failure — a factor to which, on other occasions, 
he assigns full weight. In an able and well-reasoned narra- 
tive of the expedition* Admiral Colomb has clearly shown 
that the failure was mainly, if not entirely, due to ^the 
^ influence of England’s sea power,’ to the active fear of the 
English fleet, though unseen. It was this fear which, on 
leaving Brest with a fair wind and a clear offing — the 
blockading fleet having been blown some fifty miles to the 
westward — caused the admiral to order his ships to pass out 
by the intricate and dangerous channel of the Raz de Sein. 
Hence the loss, at the very beginning, of the 74-gun ship 

* Seduisant.’ Hence, also, the separation from fleet and 
army of the two commanders-iii-chiof. But again, when 
Admiral Bouvet, left by this separation in command, opened 
his sealed orders and found that ho was to make for Mizen 
Head, the fear of the absent fleet still operated. ‘ Wishing,’ 
says Chevalier, ^ to keep out of the way of the English 

* cruisers, he ran towards the west for that day and the 
^ next. On the 19th, when he had reached the meridian of 
‘ Mizen Head, he turned to the north.’ On which Admiral 
Colomb remarks ; ^ The fact that Bouvet was ordered to 
‘ steer for a place, and yet did not dare to do it for fear of 
‘ being caught, makes him the sounder of a note of intelli- 
‘ gence singularly melodious in the ear of a nation relying 
‘ on transactions at sea for its defence.’ Historians have 
often dwelt on the adverse and stormy weather which the 
expedition afterwards met with.f They have omitted to 
mention that the delays which brought it into that bad 
weather were due, before starting, to the actual presence of 
the English squadron off Brest, and, on the voyage, to the 
fear of falling in with that squadron. But this fear was 
persistent, and as it had delayed the expedition both in 
starting and on the passage, so now it prevented its waiting 
for the storm to blow over. Wolfe Tone noted in his 
journal that ‘ it is the dreadful stormy weather and easterly 

* winds • . , that have ruined us.’ In this, says Admiral 
Colomb, 

* Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, vol. xxxvi. p* 17 
(Jan. 1892). 

f Conqwrc Lcckyj * History of Ireland/ vol. iiL p. 510. 
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^ Tone was certainly wrong, because a great English expedition had 
many years before invaded the island of Cape Breton by way of 
Gabarus Bay, and it had met just the same sort of weather impedi- 
ments which the French now met, and all it did was to wait till the 
weather moderated, and then go on with the invasion. What was to 
prevent the French from following the same plan ? Possibly the 
growing shortness of their provisions — for the troops and seamen had 
been for weeks eating their heads off in Brest Harbour, while they 
waited for the chance of evading Colpoys' fleet — but certainly the 
knowledge that every hour’s delay would bring the English* nearer to 
them as their executioners. They were, like any other burglars, in 
fear of the police,’ 

But although the mere dread of the unseen enemy was 
sufficient to render the French attempt abortive, it is evident 
that the English missed an exceptional chance of utterly 
destroying the Brest fleet. Even as it was, the French loss, 
from stress of weather, ill-found ships, bad seamanship, 
ignorant navigation, and the few English frigates on the 
coast, amounted to about five thousand men and twelve ships. 
These included, besides frigates and transports, two ships of 
the line, the ‘ Seduisant,^ wrecked at the beginning of the 
voyage, and the ^ Droits de THomme,^ whose tragic wreck 
in Audierne Bay — into which she was driven, in a violent 
gale by the splendid exertions of Pellew in the 'Indefatig- 
‘ able ’ and Eeynolds in the ‘ Amazon * — has been described, 
with hut little embellishment, by Captain Marryat in the 
^ King’s Own,’ 

But unquestionably their loss ought to have been very 
ranch greater. Inferior to the English flectjri numbers and 
in efficiency, lumbered up with soldiers and stores, the whole 
expedition ought to have been captured or destroyed. The 
question, as important now as it was then, is. Why were 
the English unable to avail themselves of the opportunity? 
The answer is given by Captain Mahan in some admirable 
pages. It was, he conceives, because the policy instituted 
by Lord Howe and maintained by Lord Bridport was radi- 
cally faulty. This policy was to keep the fleet snug at 
Spithea4> more especially during the winter, whilst a rela- 
tively small detachment watched off Brest. Should the 
French put* to sea this advanced squadron was to fall back 
to Spitbead, and the whole fleet, as fresh and clean os the 
Frepch, would sail to pursue and engage them. But, as 
Captain Mahan points out, before the news could reach the 
. coramander-in-chief at Portsmouth, and before the English 
fleet could get to sea, the French had necessarily several 
days’ dear start, in which ranch mischief might be done, or 
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all trace of them be lost. Captain Mahan considers, and all 
the experience of the past confirms his argument, that, to 
maintain the blockade of Brest efiectually, 

^ a fleet needs to be fixed at the highest number the resources of the 
nation can supply, and supported by a reserve so proportioned that, by 
a constant coming and going, no ship at the front should ever be 
suffering from an exhaustion either of condition or supplies. The 
station of this reserve, obviously a matter of the utmost importance, 
should, of course, be as near as jmssihle to the main body, and, for 
sailing ships, favoiirai)ly situated with reference to prevailing winds.’ 

Instead of that, and independent of the fact that, on the 16th 
of December, Colpoys had allowed himself to be blown some 
fifty miles to the west ward,his ‘fleet of fifteen sail was certainly 
‘ not superior to the French. It might be considered adequate 
‘ to frustrate the expedition, if met, but not sufficient to 
inflict the crushing blow that the policy and needs of Great 
‘Britain imperatively demanded/ Captain Mahan, therefore, 
maintains that neither the Government nor the Admiralty, 
nor the commander-in-chief had realised the principles 
which ought to have guided their strategy under the cir- 
cumstances. The detachment off Brest was too small ; the 
reserve was too large; it was stationed at Spithead, two 
hundred miles off, and it was not ready. Colpoys knew 
nothing of the French having sailed till December 22, and, 
having no instructions to guide him, fell back to Spithead, 
where he anchored on the 31st. Bridport also had the 
news on the 22nd, and replied that ‘ he would be ready to 
‘ sail in four days/ ^ A truly handy reserve,’ says Captain 
Mahan, ‘with the British islands about to be invaded.* 
But when the four days were at an end, various accidents 
interfered with the sailing of the fleet, and it did not get 
away from St. Helens till January 3, when the French had 
left Bantry Bay, and then with only fourteen sail of the 
line. *An inadequate force at the decisive point, iuade- 
‘ quately maintained, and dependent upon a reserve as large 
‘as itself, but unready and improperly stationed— such,* 
says Captain Mahan, ‘ were the glaring faults of the strategic 
* disposition.’ 

B^ as the Brest fleet was, the condition of the fleet at 
Toulon was even worse. In the west, the successive com- 
monders-in-chief, Villaret-Joyeuse and Morard de Galle, 
were, at least, officers of standing and experience. In the 
Mediterranean, in 1795, Admiral Martin was newly raised 
to his rank from the humble position of warrant officer, and 
though probably a capable seaman, he had no experience in 

YOL. OLXXYII. no. OCCLZIY, h Xi 
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the art of commanding men or of manoeuTring fleets. The 
men, too, were not such as even an experienced officer 
would have cared to command. But none of the officers 
had more experience than their admiral. Insubordinate or 
mutinous, they were, of course ; they were also extremely 
ignorant, and there was no one to instruct them, no one 
to enforce discipline or command respect. According to 
Martin’s report — ^ 

‘ A fleet could not possibly bo worse oDT for sailors. Our ci'cws hare 
been completed by 2,400 men drafted from the different regiments 
here. Out of a total of 12,000 men forming the crews of fifteen ships 
of the line, 7,500 are soldiers or landsmen who have never been at 
sea, so that, allowing fur officers and petty officers, there are less than 
S,000 seamen to be divided among the fiflccn ships, many of which 
cannot have two trained men at each of their SG-pounders.’ 

When this fleet met the English, on March 13-14, 179.5, 
two French ships were captured, one of them, the ‘ ^a-Ira,’ 
of eighty guns. Her crew is said to have consisted of 187 
sailors and 496 soldiers,* which would leave her 157 short 
of complement. She must, however, have had many super- 
numeraries, presumably soldiers, for it was given in evidence 
before the. prize court, that, at the beginning of the action, 
she had on board 1,050 men, of whom some 850 were killed 
or wounded. It is very well known that Nelson thought a 
great deal more might and should have been done by tbe 
English on this occasion ; but it was of Nelson’s genius 
that, of all tbe very capable officers that were off Brest or 
Toulon, be alone realised tbe absolute "incapacity of the 
French fleets. Howe and Bridport, off Brest, had certainly 
not done so ; neither had Hotham off Tonlon ; nor had the 
Government, which, on the reports of Hotham’s meagre 
success, made him an Irish peer. No one in the fleet, 
except Nelson, seems to have judged that the victory had 
fallen very far short of what was possible. Now, it is plain 
enough. The French fleet ought to have been destroyed. 
Oaptai]|' Mahan naturally says : — 

* It was a singular misfortune to Great Britain that the interregnum 
between two such able men as Hood and Jervis should have coincided 
with tbe determination of the French to try the chance of batUe with 
tb^ Mediterranean fleet, and that the opportunities they lost dionld 
have &llen to so sluggi^ and oanticus an admiral as Hotham.’ 

But* Hotham had kerved with credit as captain and com- 
. * Brun, ‘ Guerres Haritimes de la France^’ ii. 267. 
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modore through the Seven Years’ War and the War of 
American Independence. He knew what the French fleet 
had been under D’Estaing and Guichen : he had, himself, 
been rudely handled by Lamotte^Ficquet ; and he could not 
persuade himself that he was not in face of the same officers, 
the same gunners. ‘It may be,’ says Captain Chevalier, 

* that the recollections of the American war protected our 
‘ squadrons.’ However that may have been, it is clear that 
Hotbam’s slackness in the hour of battle was disastrous to 
the interests of his country. Had the Toulon fleet been 
destroyed, whether in Maa-ch or July 1795, as we now know 
it might have been destroyed, and as we know Nelson would 
have destroyed it, the political combinations and naval policy 
of the following years would have been widely different from 
what they were. But it was not in battle alone that 
Hotham’s slackness or want of understanding produced 
fatal results. Nelson always maintained that the fleet could 
have prevented the invasion of Italy. ‘ At that time,’ he 
wrote in 1800, ‘ we had nothing to do ; and if Hotham had 
‘ kept his fleet on the [Genoese] coast, no army from France 

* could have been furnished with stores or provisions ; even 

* men could not have marched.’ Captain Mahan’s comment 
puts this even more clearly ; — 

‘ By occupying Vado,’ he says, ‘ and the Riviera east of it, the coast, 
ing trade heretofore carried on from the ports of Genoa and Tuscany 
to Southern France would be stopped — ^a matter of great consequence 
to the Republic, as those departments only raised grain for three months’ 
consumption, and depended for the rest ui^on that which came from 
Barbary and Italy by way of Tuscany. With a British squadron at 
Vado, the populace of Provence, the navy at Toulon, and the army of 
Italy would have to be supplied from the north of France by bad 
inland roads.’ 

Instead of a strong squadron, however, Nelson was sent 
in the ‘Agamemnon,’ with a few frigates, but without 
anthority to stop neutrals. On the representations of the 
Austrian general and the British ministers at Genoa and 
Turin, Nelson accepted the responsibility to stop ‘every 
‘ vessel bound to France or to ports within the French lines, 
‘to whatsoever nation it might belong.’ But it was im- 
possible thus to stop the small coasters which made short 
night run's, close in shore. This part of the work, it .was 
hoped, the Austrians might do, by occupying 'Vado; but they, 
on their side, expected the English to do the whole ; and 
when tiiey were driven precipitately back by the defeat at 
I<owO} the blockade was virtnally raised. .. 
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< My campaign/ wrote Nelson on December 4, * is closed by the 
defeat of the Austrian army and the consequent loss o£ every place in 
the lliviera of Genoa. If I had been favoured with the two 74'gun 
ships which I have often asked for, I am fully persuaded that the last 
attack never would have been made. Instead of this increase of force, 
my frigates were withdrawn from me without my knowledge. Only 
‘‘ Agamemnon ” remained.* 

All that the ^Agamemnon* unsupported could do was to 
secure the Austrian line of retreat ; but the map, itnd Nelson’s 
letters, and Captain Mahan’s comments on them all show 
how much might have been done with an adequate force. 
And, in short, says Captain Mahan, 

‘ this campaign of the British fleet contributes another to the numer- 
ous lessons of hisioi^', upon the importance of having sufficient force at 
the decisive point and taking the ofTcnsjive. It may be added that 
Hotbam could better have spared ships to Nelson if he had not thrown 
away his two opportunities of beating the Toulon fleet.’ 

When, a week after this disaster, Sir John Jervis succeeded 
to the command, it was too late to go back on the mistaken 
strategy of Hotham. The mischief had been done ; the 
Austrians had been driven from their positions on the coast ; 
and whether the English fleet was or was not strong enough 
to retake them could scarcely be a practical question in pre- 
sence of the Toulon fleet, which a large reinforcement from 
Brest had raised to a distinct numerical superiority over the 
English. Whatever the advantage of the English in qualitj^ 
it was as yet impossible, even for Nelson, to estimate its 
numerical value. He felt it, he knew it intuitively ; but he 
can scarcely have ventured to speak very decidedly, even to 
Jervis. ‘ Their numbers,’ he wrote to his wife on February 12, 
1 796, ‘ we know full well, but the accounts of the state they 

* are in are so contradictory as to leave us uncertain. Sir 

* John Jervis is at present inferior to the French ; they have 

* built fi.ve sail of the line since we left Toulon.’ Jervis 

himself had had experience of a French fleet under D’Orvil- 
liers and under Guichen, and had, as yet, only hearsay 
evidence that he might not have to encounter a similar 
force. Of Jervis, Captain Mahan has formed a very high, in 
Mine respects, perhaps, an exaggerated opinion, but the 
sketdh of bis character is, on the whole, appreciative and 
just. His rule, he says, ‘ was one of fear rather than of 
^ lovej'^ he had not * the sympathetic qualities, • ^ the inspi- 
< ^ the genius,’ of Nelson $ but he had * a cool, sound 

^ rapid professional judgement,’ ^ a steady, unflindiing 

* deterpiination to succeed/ and ^ a perfect fearlessness of 
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^ responsibility ' — qualities which ‘ have won for him a place* 
^ in the first rank of those chieftains who have not received 
‘ the exceptional endowments of nature’s favourites.’ But 
even Jervis could not at once overcome the difficulties of his 
position. Hotham had neglected to secure the command of 
the sea when the opportunity was offered him ; and when, 
towards the close of 1796, the fleets of France and Spain 
united to dispute it, the English Government quailed for the 
moment, and sent out orders for the fleet to withdraw from 
the Mediterranean. Corsica and Elba were evacuated, and 
the fleet passed the Straits. Bonaparte had brought his 
campaign in Italy to a triumphant close, and the allies, that 
is, the French, were masters of the sea. Public opinion in 
England anticipated the worst. 

* Peace nogotlutions begun with the Republic had ended by the 
British envoy being perem])torily ordered to leave France in forty-eight 
hours ; and altliougb the Government had not expected a favourable 
issue, the effect on the people was disheartening. Consols fell to 51. 
The expedition of the French against Ireland hud, indeed, failed; but 
so little share liad the Channel fleet borne in their defeat, that tlie 
country was forced to ascribe to the direct inferposition of Divine 
Providence a deliv(*rance wliich it would have preferred to sec wrought 
through the instrumentality of the navy. That trusted arm of the 
national defence seemed palsied in every ijuarter. Finally, among the 
greater of many discouraging circumstances, specie payments were 
stopped by the Bank of England on February 26, in obedience to an 
order of the Government. The profuse subsidies paid to continental 
States, and the demands for coin to meet tlie expenses of the navy in 
all parts of the world, were the chief causes of a drain against which 
the Bank directors had frequently remonstrated. To these causes for 
scarcity was added at this time another, arising in great part from 
Joes of confidence in the navy’s efficiency — the fear, namely, of in- 
vasion. People had begun to call for and to hoard coin against an 
evil day.* 

It was just ou this time of extreme depression, on St* 
Valentine’s Day, that Jervis, turning to bay off Cape 
St. Vincent, shattered the prestige aud the naval might of 
Spain. * A victory,’ he was heard to mutter, ‘is veiy essen- 

* tial to England at this moment,’ and he gave her a brilliant 
one. Whether, in this celebrated battle, he displayed the 
highest order of tactical genius, has been disputed and denied ; 
but, as Captain Maban rightly says, * to him alone belongs 

* the honour of attacking such heavy odds, as well as of the 

* correct and sufficient combination by which he hoped to 
^ snatch victoiy from superior numbers. • • • The whole 
^ responsibility and the whole original plan was his, and no 
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‘ man can take it from him.* All these, however, are after 
thonghts. At the time, when the news first reached 
England, 

' most men did not care to tliiok. It was enough for them that fifteen 
British ships had dashed into the midst of twenty-seven enemies, had 
collared and dragged out four of the biggest, and severely handled the 
rest. It Avas enough to hear that the crew of one British 74, 
headed by a man whom few out of the navy yet knew, had, sword in 
hand, carried first a Spanish 80 and then another of 112 guns. With 
such men to rule the fleet, they thanked God and took courage. 
Speculation is often futile; yet it is hard to see bow the country 
could have borne the approaching crisis of the mutinies, on top of its 
other troubles, had not the fear of the Spanish navy been removed and 
the hope of better naval leaders been afibrded.’ 

We are, however, permitted to believe that, notwithstanding 
this stupendous defeat of the Spaniards, and notwithstand- 
ing the recognition by the Brest fleet of the indisputable 
superiority of the English, the Directory and the military 
leaders of France, more especially Bonapai'te, did not admit 
it even to themselves. It may have been that they sup- 
posed that the maintenance of her supremacy in the north 
fully tasked England’s resources, or that they persuaded 
themselves that the superiority was much exaggerated. The 
history of the last war showed England powerless even to 
defend Minorca ; and to those who, like Bonaparte, had con- 
fined their attention mainly to the affairs of the south, the 
action of England in the present war might be considered 
by no means brilliant. He had seen the I^glish fleet driven 
out of Toulon ; he had seen them unable to maintain the 
Austrians on the Biviera, or themselves in Corsica ; he had 
seen their fleet twice in action with that of France and 
obtain no decisive advantage ; he had seen them retire from 
the Mediterranean without striking a blow ; and as to , a 
victoiy over the Spaniards, the details of which were cer- 
tainly minimised, the Spanish fleet, according to the reports 
of French officers, had always been contemptible. There can 
be little«doabt that through 1797 and the first seven months 
of 1798 the French flattered themselves with the idea of 
the Mediterranean being a French lake. They controlled the 
Spanish, French, and Italian coasts : Turkey and the Levant 
most easily follow, and, with the Levant, the key to ^e riches 
of the East. The intelligence which they received of the 
pa^ltiaies in the English fleets naturally confirmed them in 
ram dream, and it was with no misgiving about the omnmand 
of the sea that Bonaparte sailed in June 1798 for 
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conquest of Egypt. He was rudely awakened by the crash 
of the battle of the Hile. 

French writers, whom Captain Mahan to some extent 
follows, have laid great stress on the bad condition of the 
French ships, on the weakness of their crews, not only in 
point of quality but in point of numbers, and of the unpre- 
pared state in which Brueys allowed himself to be caught at 
anchor. Much of this is criticism after the event, for in the 
latter part of last century the French had certainly persuaded 
themselves that a fleet anchored in line in shore was prac- 
tically unassailable. They had repeatedly acted on this per- 
suasion in the American War, and believed that the English 
would act on it in Aboukir Bay, or if not would be easily 
repelled. It is, however, probable enough that Brueys had 
trusted to some delay after the enemy came in sight to com- 
plete his preparations for the defence. But whatever the 
shortcomings of the fleet or of Brueys, the victory and its 
decisive nature was entirely Kelson’s. 

‘ Withovit a moment’s pause, without a tremor of uncertainty, yet 
with all the precautions of a seaman, Nelson came straight onward, 
lacing with mind long prepared the difficulties of navigation, the 
doubts and obscurities of a night action. . . . For half an hour Brueys 
was a helpless .nnd hopeless, though undaunted spectator of an over- 
whelming attack, w'hich he had never expected at all, delivered in a 
manner he had deemed impossible, upon the part of his order he 
thought most secure.' 

Then his tarn came. The huge size and formidable aruuu 
ment of the * Orient ’ enabled her to beat off her earliest 
assailants, but soon they gathered in irresistible force. ‘ The 

* French centre was the victim of a concentration similar to 

* that with which the action began in the van, and destined 

* to result in a frightful catastrophe.’ The * Orient ’ caught 
fire. The guns of the * Swiftsure ’ and ‘ Alexander,* * trained 

* on the part in flames, helped to paralyse all efforts to 

* extinguish them, and they gained rapidly.’ At ten o’clock 
she blew up. Five others hod already surrendered : the 

* Franklin,’ an eighiy-gun ship long known in our service as 
the * Canopus,’ struck her colours shortly after. Three more 
surrendered the following morning. Another was set on 
fire by her own people. Of the thirteen ships of the French 
line, two only escaped. The English command of the Medi- 
terranean was resumed with a completeness which staggered 
^naparte, who, for the first time, realised the danger of 
the position into which he had thrust himself and the 
army. 
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It was not only that the army was imprisoned, that its own 
communications were cut, but that the English were now 
able to operate freely against the French whenever the 
course of the war brought them within reach of the sea. It 
was thus that Acre was successfully defended, that the 
conquest of Syria was prevented, and that Bonaparte^s 
ambitious scheme for, it may be, the re-establishraent of the 
empire of Alexander, with India added,* was set at nought. 
The enterprise utterly failed because a small, an apparently 
insignificant English force controlled the adjacent sea ; 
because Nelson had destroyed the French fleet in Aboukir 
Bay ; because Bonaparte, ‘ to the end of his career, was 
‘ never able rightly to appreciate the conditions of naval 
^ warfare/ Captain Malian refuses to admit that, from the 
military point of view, Bonaparte^s ' Oriental visions * were 
fantastic. It was by his extraordinary, even extravagant, 
imagination that he was what he was ; but, over and over 
again, adventurers, by no means his superiors in genius, or 
as leaders of men, had ^ raised and combined the nations 

* of the far East ; * and ‘ the motley host which he [at a 
‘later date] gathered under one standard from all the 
‘ highly organised nations of continental Europe,^ is a sug- 
gestive evidence of his powers. ‘ There was, however, one 
‘ radical fallacy underlying his Oriental expedition, and that 

* lay iu the efiect he expected to iiroduce upon Great 
' Britain. ... As a blow directed against her, there was 
' in his visions a fatal defect of conception, due more to a 
‘ miscalculation of the intellect, than to m wild flight of 

* fancy.^ He mistook effect for cause, the fruit for the tree, 
the flower for the plant. He considered the possession of 
India, or other colonies, to be the cause of England’s pro- 
sperity ; the wide extent of her commerce to be the cause of 
her wealth and eminence among nations. If Bonaparte’s 
visions had been realised, and India had been conquered, 
‘ a splendid bough would have been torn from the tree,* 
which would have still stood, able to throw out new 
branches. 

^ The strength of Great Britain could be said to lie in her commerce 
only as, and because it was, the external manifestation of the wisdom 
and strength of the British people, unhampered by any control beyond 
that of u government and institutions in essential sympathy with them. 
In the enjoyment of these blessings — in their independence and un- 
trammelled pursuit of wealth — they were secured by their powerful 


♦ Compare Lanfrey, * Histoiro de Napoleon,’ i. 890* 
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navy, and bo long as this breastplate was borne, unpierced, over the 
heart of the great organism, over the British Islands themselves. Great 
Britain was, not invulnerable, * but invincible. She could be hurt, 
indeed ; but she could not be slain. Herein was Bonaparte*s error, 
llis attempt upon India was, strategically, a fine conception ; it was an 
attack upon the flank of an enemy whose centre was then too strong 
for him ; but as a broad effort of military policy, of statesmanship 
directing arms, it was simply delivering blows upon an extremity, 
leaving the heart untouched. ... So, in his later years, he was 
beguiled into the strife wherein he bruised Great Britain’s heel and 
she bruised his head. Yet his mistake is scarce to be wondered at; for 
after all the story of his career, of his huge power, of his unrelenting 
hostility, of his indomitable energy, unremittingly directed to the 
destruction of liis chief enemy — after all this and its failure — we still 
find men harping on the weakness of Great Britain through her 
exposed commerce. Her dependence upon trade and the apparent 
slackening of the colonial tics foretell her fatal weakness in the hour 
of trial. So tliought Napoleon ; so think we. Yet the commercial 
genius of her people is not abated, and the most fruitful parts of that 
colonial sy.stcm existed scarcely, if at all, in those old days, when her 
commerce was as gi'eat in proportion to her numbers as it is now. To 
paralyse this it must be taken by the throat — no snapping at the heels 
will do it. To command the sea approaches to the British Islands Avill 
be to destroy the power of the State. As a preliminary thereto, the 
British navy must be neutralised by superior numbers or by superior 
skill.’ 

From Admiral Colomb’s point of view, this is much over- 
stated ; and if he would allow it to be true of a hundred 
years ago, he would not consider it applicable to the present 
time. According to him, ‘the British Empire is a vast, 
‘ straggling, nervous, arterial, and venOus system ; ’ • . . 
it is ‘ highly organised ; ^ its life ‘ must hang by a thread.’ 
It is not a tree from which a branch may be cut. ‘ It is 
^ no mollusc from whose inert substance huge masses may 
‘ be detached at will without much effect upon its vitality. 
‘It is a living organism whose parts are all interdependent. 
‘ A stab at the heart may put it to death more suddenly, 
‘but, perhaps, not more surely than the severing of a 
‘remote artery.’ He conceives that, at the present time, 
the loss of a colony or the forced stoppage of one important 
trade might be fatal. He might surely have referred to a 
modern experience. Amongst ^1 our seaborne trade that in 
raw cotton is one of the most important. Millions of our 
countrymen depend on it for their daily bread, and it thus 
takes rank as a veritable trade in food-stuff. At the time 
of the American Civil War this was brought to a sadden 
and complete stop. How great the suffering so caused^ 
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many of us can still remember. It was terrible, bat it was 
not fatal. The tree put forth other branches; the trade 
spread in other directions, and England’s industry went on 
as before. We think, then, that Captain Mahan’s conten- 
tion is the more scientidc and correct ; that isolated -stop- 
pages or losses may cause grievous suffering, may even tax 
our endurance beyond its ability ; but that a fatal blow can 
only be given by wresting from us the control of the narrow 
seas. 

It is, however, quite certain that in all our wars with 
France, and more especially in the Kevolutionary and Napo- 
leonic wars, whenever our commerce rather than our navy 
has been attacked, that commerce has increased by leaps and 
bounds. At the end of the eighteenth century, the ship- 
ping interests of France and Holland were prostrate ; their 
foreign possessions were captured; Great Britain was the 
man^actory and warehouse of Europe ; ’ no flog was so safe 

* from annoyance as the British, for none other was pro- 
‘ tected b}' a powerful navy ; neutrals sought its convoy 

* against French depredations, and the navigation of the 
‘ world was swayed by this one great power.’ As a result, 
the commerce of Great Britain, far from decaying or lan- 
guishing, throve everywhere with redoubled vigour; and 

* her foreign trade, export and import, which in 1792 had 

* amounted to 44,500,000Z., rose in 1800 to 73,700,000Z. 

From an early period in the war, the struggle resolved 
itself into a commercial one. It was no new attempt on the 
part of France. In his former work Captain Mahan showed 
how, as far back as the war of the Spanish succession, 
France, in a similar way, attempted to crush England by 
destroying her commerce, with the result that then, too, 
that commerce grew enormously, and that while ‘ before that 
f war England was one of the sea powers, after it she was the 

* sea power, without any second.’ So it was now. After 
1795 no fleet put to sea from Brest with the intention of 
seeking and fighting the English ; the aggressive action of 
the French at sea was limited to fitting out a large number 
of * commerce destroyers,’ more especially of privateers. In 
&ce of which, the English commerce flourished and increased ; 
it was the French commerce that was destroyed. It was 
admitted by the Directory in 1799 that ‘ not a single mer- 
^ 4^hant ship is on the sea carrying the French flag.’ ^This,* 
/sii^ds Captain Mahan, * was by no means a figure of speech 

ezj^ess forcibly an extreme depression. It was the 

* statement of a literal &ct.* 
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It was then that England^ following up her advantage, 
exercised very stringent measures against the trade of 
neutrals, especially against the trade in contraband of war ; 
and this, almost of necessity, brought her into collision with 
the Northern Powers. Hence, when the Tsar, in a fit of 
personal pique against Austria and England, withdrew from 
the coalition, he readily yielded to the flattering influence of 
Bonaparte, and became the leader of the ‘ armed neutrality ^ 
which, at the end of 1800, seemed to rise as the natural ally 
of France, and was, in fact, a coalition against England, 
formed by Bonaparte. Qaptain Mahan points out as a 
singular coincidence, that, just as in 1798 Nelson went out 
to the Mediterranean in time ‘ to check the yet undivined 

* expedition against Egypt,’ so now he was returning, ‘ as 
' though drawn by some mysterious influence, to be at hand 
^ for unknown services which he alone could render.’ How 
completely, indeed. Nelson was the soul of the expedition to 
the Baltic has never been more clearly put than now, by 
Captain Mahan. He thinks, of course, that Nelson ought to 
have had the chief command from the beginning ; but that 
probably some passages of his conduct in the Mediterranean 
^ had excited in Earl Spencer a distrust of his fitness for a 
‘ charge requiring a certain delicacy of discretion as well as 

* vigour of action.’ ^ Whatever the reason, the withholding 
^ the chief command from him was unquestionably a mistake 

* which would not have been made by St. Vincent, who suc- 

* ceeded Spencer a few weeks later ’ — in time, indeed, to 
remedy the blunder so far as possible, by giving Sir Hyde 
Parker instructions capable of a very liberal interpretation. 
In Parker’s hands, however, they proved useless ; Nelson 
would have accepted the responsibility. The fact was that 
Nelson realised, and Parker did not, that Bussia was the 
keystone of the hostile coalition, which, if Russia was with- 
drawn, must at once fall to pieces. It was thus that on 
March 24 be offered Parker 

‘ a suggestion worthy of Napoleon himseir, and which, if adopted 
would have brought down the Baltic Confederacy with a crash that 
W'ould have resounded through Europe. “ Supposing us,” he wrote, 
‘through the Belt with the wind first westerly, would it not be 
possible to go with the fieet, or detach ten ships of three and two decks, 
with one bomb and two fire ships, to Revel, to destroy the Russian 
squadron at that place? I do not see the great risk of such a detach-^ 
meat, and with the remainder to attempt the business at Copenhagen. 
The measure may be thought bold, but I am of opinion the boldest are 
the safest, and our country demands a most vigorotu exertion of her 
force, directed with judgement.” ’ • 
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Afterwards, on May 8, he wrote to Addington in explana- 
tion of the armistice : — 

? “ I look upon the Northern League to be like a tree, of which Paul 
Was the trunk and Sweden and Denmark the branches. If 1 can get 
at the trunk and hew it down, the branches fall of course ; but I may 
lop the branches and ^et not be able to fell the tree, and my power 
must be weaker when its gi'eatest strength is required.” It cannot but 
be a subject of regret/ says Captain Mahan, ‘ that the naval world 
should have lost so fine an illustration as he would there hkve given of 
the principles and conduct of naval warfare.’ 

Parker, however, was determined not to leave Denmark 
hostile in his rear. The result was the battle of Copenhagen, 
brilliant in itself, but commonplace in comparison with 
what might have been obtained by following out Nelson^s 
suggestion ; and, by the course of events, useless, for Paul 
was murdered on the night of March 24, eight days before 
the battle. The news was sufficient to induce Parker to 
wait for special instructions from home, and lie anchored the 
fleet in Kjoge Bay. St. Vincent’s virtual answer to his 
indecision was relieving him from the command and 
appointing Nelson to succeed him. The orders were received 
on May 5, and Nelson at once made the signal to prepare to 
weigh. * If Sir Hyde were gone,’ he wrote the same afternoon, 

* I would now be under sail.’ He actually did sail on the 
7th, and was off Bevel on the 12th. The Bussion squadron 
had got out three days before and was then safe at Cronstadt ; 
and with his hands thus strengthened. Count Palilen, the 
Bussian minister, wrote to Nelson that 

* the Emperor does not consider the bringing the fleet into the Gulf of 
Finland consistent with the desire professed by liis Britannic Majesty 
of re-establishing the good feeling which has so long existed between 
the two monarchies. . . • His majesty has ordered me to acquaint you 
that the only guarantee of the loyalty of your intentions which he can 
accept is the immediate withdrawal of your deet, and that all negotia- 
tion with your court is impossible as long as a naval force is in sight 
of his ports, . . . His majesty will have pleasure in yielding to such 
just demands as your king shall put forward in friendly negotiation ; 
but anything which would give to these demands the appearance of 
conditions can only lead to the failure of the proposed result.’ 

* I do not believe,® wrote Nelson to St. Vincent, ‘ he would 
^ h^ve written such a letter if the Bussian fleet had been in 

* Bevel.® The change of circumstances, however, fortunately 
answered all the purposes for the time being, and the 
threatening confederacy ended in ^ friendly negotiation,® in 
which England yielded some of the more offensive points in 
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dispute. Bonaparte’s attempt to take the pressure off France 
by a diversion in the Baltic thus completely failed, and the 
command of the sea was maintained without any serious 
interruption till the treaty of Amiens. 

Of the negotiations leading up to that treaty, and of the 
treaty itself, Captain Mahan gives a good and well-connected 
account. He shows that the English Government was 
duped into concessions which ought not to have been made, 
and which many circumstances combined to render dan- 
gerous. * A series of unpleasant surprises produced a feeling 
‘ of insecurity, proved to the ministry that they had been 
* outwitted, and converted tlie peace from first to la«t into 
‘ a condition of armed truce.’ The expedition to Haiti, too, 
was calculated to excite some uneasiness. A large fleet of 
ships of war, and 20,000 troops loose in the West Indies, 
might well seem portentous to the London public. To 
ministers it must have been clear that the sending some 
twenty or thirty undermanned ships of the line to sea was a 
guarantee of peaceful intentions, and that if war should 
break out the 20,000 men interned in Haiti were lost to 
France. But, in fact, there are good grounds for believing 
that Bonaparte’s principal object in the expedition was to 
get these 20,000 men out of France with the more or less 
clearly formed purpose that they should not return to it. 
They were old and tried soldiers, but they were * the army 
‘ of the Rhine,’ who were devotedly attached to Moreau ; 
and though Lanfrey, whilst having no doubt that they were 
sent to Haiti to be out of the way, was unwilling to admit 
that they were deliberately sent there to die,* he wrote in 
ignorance of their having, but a few weeks before their 
departure, been engaged in a conspiracy against Bonaparte, 
the full history of which has but recently come to light.t 
But putting this expedition entirely on one side, there were 
scores of incidents which excited suspicion and anger. 
Bonaparte, possibly despising a cabinet which he had so 
easily duped, possibly exaggerating the unwillingness of the 
English to renew the war, convinced, too, that they could 
not do so without Austria, which was powerless, threw off 
the mask, and openly clutched the spoil. England, he 
asserted, had nothing to do with the affairs of Italy or 
Germany; and, furious at her remonstrance against his 
encroaeWents, answered in the formula : * The whole treaty 


* Histoire de Napolton, ii. 889. 
t Ittmoires du Baron de Mwbot, L 161. 
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* of Amiens — ^nothing but the treaty of Amiens ;* to which 
the English minister as tersely replied : * The state of the 
^ Continent when the treaty of Amiens was signed, and 

* nothing bat that state.* 

It is very frequently said that the war actually broke out 
on the refusal of the English to evacuate Malta in accord- 
ance with the terms of the treaty. It is well, therefore, to 
point out that this, as commonly understood, is ejroneous ; 
that, according to the treaty, the evacuation of Malta was 
dependent on conditions which were never carried out ; and 
that, finally, after the manifest aggressions of Bonaparte in 
Italy, it was made the subject of fresh negotiations which 
the ‘ truculent arrogance ’ and blustering insolence of Bona- 
parte rendered abortive. On May 16, 1803, Great Britain 
declared war ; and with a promptitude that has not always 
been shown, Cornwallis sailed from Plymouth on the follow- 
ing day, with ten ships of the line, and two days later took 
up his old station off Brest. On the 18th Nelson hoisted 
his fiag on board the ‘ Victory* at Portsmouth, and on the 
20th sailed for the Mediterranean. 

The story of the next two years must be familiar to every 
Englishman, but it is one that can never be read too often, 
and now, illustrated by Captain Mahan’s comments, may 
very well be read again, if only to clear away the confusion 
which has obscured the understanding of many of even our 
ablest writers. Of the general strategy of the English 
Admiralty, and of the measures by which the several English 
admirals carried, out that strategy, Captain Mahan has 
nothing to say but in commendation. England had been 
forced to declare war by the necessity of resisting the en- 
croachments daily made by Bonaparte. By doing so she 
regained her belligerent rights; she at once resumed the 
control of the sea, and acting on the strategy already laid 
down by Lord St. Vincent, and still directed by him, she 
pushed that control to every point of the enemy’s coast. 
Her sqpadrons, ‘hugging the French coasts and blocking 
the French arsenals, were the first line of the defence.’ How 
completely they were so is admirably described : — 

'That jperiod of waiting, from May 1803 to August 1806, when the 
tangled net of naval and military movements began to unravel, was a 
striking and wonderihl pause in the world’s histoiy. On the heights 
above Boulogne, and along the narrow strip of bead from Etaplea to 
Vimereux, were encamped 130,000 of the most brilliant soldiery of all 
time — the aoldiera who bad fought in Germany, Italy, and l^ypt; 
soldiers who were yet to win Ulm and Austerlitz, i^jierstadt and Jeaa; 
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to hold tlieir own at Ejlau, and to overthrow the army of Rusda on 
the bloody field of Friedlantl. On fine days, as they practised the 
varied manoeuvres which were to perfect the vast host in embarking 
and disembarking with order and rapidity, they could see the white 
Cliffs fringing the only country that to the last defied their arms* Far 
away, Cornwallis off Brest, Colling wood off Rochefort, Pellew off 
Ferrol, w'ere battling the wild gales of the Bay of Biscay in that 
tremendous and sustained vigilance, concerning which Collingwood 
wrote that admirals need to be made of iron. Farther distant still, 
severed apparently from all connexion with the busy scene at 
Boulogne, Nelson before Toulon was wearing away the last two years 
of his glorious but suffering life, fighting the fierce north-westers 
of the Gulf of Lyon. . . . They were dull, weary, eventless months, 
those mouths of watching and waiting of the big ships before tbe 
French arsenals. Purposeless they surely seemed to many, but they 
saved England. The world lias never seen a more impressive demon- 
stration of the influence of sea power upon its history. Those far- 
distant, storm-beaten ships, upon which the Grand Army never looked, 
stood between it and the dominion of the world. Holding the interior 
positions they did, before — and therefore between — the chief dockyards 
and detachments of the French navy, the latter could unite only by 
a concurrence of successful evasions, of which the failure of any one 
nullified the result. Linked together, as the various British fleets 
were by chains of smaller vessels, chance alone could secure Bonaparte's 
great combination, which depended upon the covert concentration of 
several detachments upon a point practically within the enemy’s lines. 
Thus, while hodily present before Brest, Rochefort, and Toulon, 
strategically the British squadrons lay in the Straits of Dover, barring 
the way against the Army of Invasion.’ 

These blockading squadrons were thus,^in all strictness of 
language, the first line of the defence. Misled by the passive 
nature of their service and by their distance from the 
strategic centre, many writers have exaggerated the danger 
by contrasting the smallness of the force actually in the 
Downs or the Straits of Dover, with the threatening demon- 
strations of the enemy and the known power of Napoleon* 
They have not realised that the danger had first to come to 
the Straits of Dover, and that measures for strengthening 
the force to meet it were arranged in minute detau. And 
thus, as Captain Mahan points out, ^neither the Admiralty 
^ nor British naval officers in general shared the fears of the 
^ country concerning the peril from the flotilla/ St. Yincent, 
for instance, is reported to have said, in his grimmest 
manner, * 1 don’t say the French can’t come : 1 only say 
< ttiay can’t come by sea ; ’ and Pellew, speaking in the 
House of Commons on March 15, 1804^ said, ^As to the 
* possibility of the enemy being able, in a narxow sea, to pass 
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^ tlirough our blockading and protecting squadron, u’itli all 
^ the secrecy and by those hidden means that some worthy 
‘ people expect, I really, from anything I have seen in the 
^ course of my professional experience, am not much disposed 
‘ to concur in it.* 

The French soldiers too, in their camp, were fond of dis- 
cassing whether the ships of Uie line might not be success- 
fully attacked by the flat-bottomed boats, coming out in 
their thousands. ‘ It was sought,* wrote Marinont, ‘ to 
^ establish the belief in a possible success ; but notwith- 

* standing the confidence with which Bonaparte supported 
‘ this view, he never shared it for a moment.* In England 
there was a great outcry for gunboats, even as, in later days, 
there has been for torpedo boats. The French, it was said, 
Lave hundreds, thousands of gunboats, and we must have 
gunboats to meet them. That St. Vincent did not provide 
the gunboats was the charge against his administration 
which had, apparently, the greatest weight with the public. 
That he steadily refused to waste the resources of the 
country in any such way is one of his lasting claims to our 
esteem. ^ Our great reliance,* he wrote, ^ is on the vigilance 

* and activity of our cruisers at sea, any reduction in the 
^ number of which, by applying them to guard our ports, in- 
^ lets, and beaches, would, in my judgement, tend to our 
‘ des^uction.* 

It has, however, often been discussed whether Bonaparte 
ever really intended the invasion of England ; and the doubt, 
so expressed, has 4ately been repeated, on the authority of 
Napoleon himself, as stated to Metternich. In urging this, 
it has been forgotten that Napoleon’s statements as to his 
motives or intentions at any time are absolutely worthless ; 
and in this instance Captain Mahan adduces very strong 
reasons for a positive conviction to the contrary. He says : — 

< The considerations that to the author posness irresistible force are : 
(1) that Napoleon actually did undertake the almost equally hazardous 
expeditioa to Egypt ; (2) that he saw, with his clear intuition, that, if 
be did not accept the risk of being destroyed Avith his ariny in crossing 
the Channel, Great Britain would in the end overwhelm him by her 
sea power, and that, therefore, extreme as was the danger of destruction 
in one case, it was less than in tlie other alternative. (3^ Inscrutable 
as are the real purposes of so subtle a spirit, the author holds, with 
^lers and Ijanfrey, that it is impossible to rise from the perusal of 
")^apokoii’s correspondence during these thirty months without the 
conviction that so sustained a deception as it would contain-^on the 
supposition that the invasion was not intended — would he impossible 
evenioliiim* • 
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We should be inclined to speak even more positively than 
Captain Mahan, who admits that ‘ the position at Boulogne 
‘ was well chosen for turning his arms against Austria at a 
‘ moment’s notice,’ though ‘ barring the power of the British 
‘ navy, it was equally fiivonrable to an invasion of England.’ 
Captain Mahan’s meaning is generally clear and unmistak- 
able ; but we must confess to an inability to understand the 
advantages which Boulogne, more than three hundred miles 
from Strasbourg, oflFered for a campaign against Austria. For 
the invasion of England, it was practically the only position ; 
the more so as antecedent experience had probably left a 
traditional objection to Havre, La Hogue, or Quiberon Bay, 
as principal ports of embarkation. 

But when very capable writers have allowed themselves to 
be led astray on a point so clear, it is not to be wondered at 
that a still greater number have mistaken or misunderstood 
Nelson’s conduct in the Mediterranean command, and to 
this day speak of him as having been ‘ decoyed ’ to the West 
Indies, thi®reby placing the country in very great danger. 
They lose sight of the facts that Villeneuve’s voyage to the 
West Indies had two clearly defined objects : to plunder or 
destroy the English settlements, and to wait a stated time — 
forty days — for the arrival of Ganteaume; and that both 
these objects were frustrated by Nelson’s unexpected appear- 
ance at Barbadoes : the Engjish islands were not injured, 
and Villeiicuve would not venture to remain on the station, 
ex 2 )osed to the attack of what — through imperfect intelli- 
gence — he believed to be a superior fleet. But in any case, 
owing to the way in which Lord Gardner kept Brest 
‘ locked,’ Ganteaume would not have joined him. They lose 
sight also of the fact that Napoleon was exceedingly annoyed 
at Nelson’s action, and exhausted his vocabulary in express- 
ing his contempt for the stupidity of the English, who could 
not see that they ought to have gone to the East Indies 
and, above all, ought to raise the blockade of Brest. In a 
soberer mood, however, he wrote: ‘If I had been in the 
‘ British Admiralty, I would have sent a light sqq^dron to 
* the East and West Indies, and formed a strong fleet of 
‘ twenty sail of the line, which I would not have despatched 
‘ until I knew Villeneuve’s destination.’ Which, in prin- 
ciple, is exactly what the Admiralty and what Nelson did. 

‘ Nothing, in fact,’ says Captain Mahan, ^ is more noteworthy or 
more creditable than tlie iutelligence and stejidiness with which the 
Britidi naval authorities resisted Napoleon’s efforts to lead them into 
ex*centric movements. This was pai^y due to an accurate judgement 
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of the worth of the enemy’s detached equadrone^ partly to an intuitive 
sense of Uie supreme importance of the Biscay portions, and partly to 
information much more accurate than Napoleon imagined, or than he 
himself received in naval transactions. “You reason,” he wrote to 
Decr^ on June 9, “ as if the enemy were in the secret.” This is just 
what they were ; not as to all details, but as to the main features of 
his plans. While tlie Emperor was wildly reckoning on imaginary 
squadrons hastening to India, and guesang where Nelson was, both the 
latter and his Government knew where Villcneuve had gone, and the 
British admiral was already in the West Indies.’ 

And when Villeneuve returned to Europe, so also did Nelson, 
who arrived off Cadiz some three days before Villeneavo was 
met off Cape Finisterre by the squadron under Calder, which 
the Admiralty had promptly stationed thereto intercept him. 
Captain Mahan is very likely right in saying that ‘ in the 

* hands of a more resolute or more capable admiral than 
‘ Calder, the campaign would probably have been settled off 
‘ Finisterre ; ’ only there are degrees of ‘ resoluteness ’ and 

* capability.’ Calder was a good average officer ; and there 
were at that time many good average officers in the English 
navy ; how many there were ‘ resolute ’ and ‘ capable ’ enough 
to gain a decisive victory with 1 5 ships against 20, it is impos* 
sible to say. But in one sense the action off Finisterre was 
decisive. Captain Mahan rightly says : * If it be sought to 

* fix a definite moment which marked the final failure of 

* Napoleon’s scheme for the invasion of England, that one 

* may well be chosen when Villeneuve made the signal to bear 
‘ np for Cadiz.’ But this order to ‘ bear up,’ given under a 
false impression of the near approach of Cornwallis, was 
mainly due to the *loss his fleet had sustained in its action 
with Calder. If Calder, with 15 ships against 20, could 
capture two, he may have argued, what am I to expect from 
Cornwallis, or, for aught I know, from Nelson, with 25 
against 29? and what he actually wrote to Deerds, 'the 
minister of the navy, was : * No doubt it is thought that, 

* sailing from Ferrol with 29 ships, I am able to fight with 

* anything like the same number : I am not afraid to confess 

* to youHhat I should be sorry to meet with 20.* So he 
went to his fate at Cadiz and Trafalgar, which marked the 
end, not the turning point of the campaign. But the in- 
fluence of Trafalgar on the war was decisive. By the 
destmetion of his fleet, Napoleon was forced into other 
XBe^hods of canying on the struggle with England. 

*To the strife of arms wifit the great sea power succeeded the strife 
of endnnmee. Amid all the pomp and circumstance of the wu whim 
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for ten yeard to come desolated the Continent^ amid all the tramping to 
and fro over Europe of the French armies and their auxiliary legions, 
there went on unceasingly that noiseless pressure upon the vitals of 
France, that compulsion, whose silence, when once noted, becomes to 
the observer the most striking and awful mark of the working of sea 
power. . . . Here, therefore, the story of the inliuence of sea power 
ui»on this great conflict ceases to follow the strictly naval events, and 
becomes concerned simply with commerce destroying, ordinarily a 
secondary operation of maritime war, but exalted in the later years of 
Napoleon’s reign to be the principal, if not the sole means of action/ 

So considering it, Captain Malian has passed over, without 
notice, the wonderful eflbrt which France and Napoleon did 
actually make to regain the lost power at sea. It was fruit- 
less, and does not enter into the discussion of results ; but 
that such an effort as that of 1807 could still be made after 
the collapse of 1805, acutely emphasises at once the per- 
sistent nature of the struggle, and the extreme diflSculty, if 
not the impossibility, of recovering sea power when it has 
been wholly lost. It is to the discussion of the commercial 
war that Captain Mahan devotes the latter half of his second 
volume ; and it is to this part of the work that we would 
more especially direct attention. It is possible to say that, 
under modern conditions, past experience of active war 
counts for very little. Many have said it ; and though in 
his former, as in his present work. Captain Mahan has shown 
how false and deluding the idea is, many will continue to say 
it; but no such assertion can honestly be made with 
reference to the destruction or protection of commerce. The 
principles on which these depend are the same now as they 
were a hundred years ago, or as they will be a hundred years 
hence ; and if they have hitherto been but half understood, 
it is that they have never before had such an able and 
intelligent exponent as they now have in Captain Mahan. 

It has, for instance, been frequently the custom in this 
country to lay stress on our losses at sea, comparing them 
unfavourably with those of the enemy ; and even recently 
these losses have been quoted as tending to show the absolute 
impossibility of giving effectual protection to our commerce. 
As England during the war practically monopolised the sea* 
going trade of the world, while France, as we have seen, had 
none, it is clear that whatever loss the English sustained was 
so much in excess of any that could possibly be inflicted on 
the French; and again, as the attempting to plunder, or 
deafaeoy English commerce was the sole outlet! forthe enex^ 
oi entetjinse of the maritime popnlatioh 0f Frai|c^ the 
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losses of England were pretty certain to be considerable. 
But the important point of Captain Mahan’s contention is, 
that, compared with the magnitude of English interests afloat, 
these losses were extremely small. By a series of calculations 
based on different data, but giving the same result, he shows 
that they did not amount to more than two and a half per 
cent,, or little in excess of the ordinary risks of navigation. 
These losses, too, were partially made good by the prizes 
taken from the enemy ; but still more complete compensation 
was found in the great expansion of England’s commerce. 

* The writings of the period,’ he says, ‘show that the injuries 

* due to captured sliiiiping passed unremarked amid the 
‘ common incidents and misfortunes of life ; neither their 
‘ size nor their efifects were great enough to attract public 
‘ notice, amid the steady increase of national wealth.’ He 
quotes passages in support of this statement, but a still 
stronger and more suggestive support is given by the revenue 
returns. 

‘ Not only did the new laxes^ bring in lihorally» but the older ones 
were increasingly productive. Tlie>'e signs of prosperity were not seen 
all at once. TIic first plunge into the war was followed, as it always 
is, by a siirinking of the system and a contracuon of the muscles; but 
as the enemy more and more surrendered the control of the sea, as the 
naval victories of 1707 and 179S emjdiasized more and more theabso' 
lute dominion of (ireat Britain over it, and as the new channels of 
enterprise became fimiliar, the energies of the i)eoplc expanded to 
meet the new opporuiniiies.’ 

But what Captain Mahan everywhere insists on is that 
for effectually protecting or destroying commerce, ‘ concen- 
‘ tration of effort ’ is necessary, ‘ The hunting for individual 
‘ marauders resembles looking for a needle in a haystack; ’ but 
properly arranged convoys can sail over a controlled sea with 
a minimum of risk. In 1782, when Suffren disputed our 
command of the Indian Sea, the premium of insurance on 
ships in the China and India trade was fifteen per cent. 
During the Revolutionary War it did not exceed half that 
rate ; and in 1805, under the command of Sir Edward 
Pellew, * such security was afforded to the trade from Bom- 
‘ bay to China, one of the most exposed parts of the Eastern 
^♦commercial routes,’ that the premium fell to five per cent, 
if sailing with convoy. For ships so sailing, the losses by 
capture were not more than one per cent, on the property 
■ insured ; but at the same time, the Calcutta merchants, 
neglecting to avail themselves of the convoys, lost nineteen 
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vessels in two months, and complained bitterly of the inade* 
quate protection afforded them. 

It appears to be now very generally assumed that convoys 
are altogether things of the past, and would not be endured 
in this ‘ go-ahead ^ age. Captain Mahan does not take the 
trouble to argue the point, but is content with establishing 
the absolute importance of the principle which he calls 
‘ concentration of effort.^ Success depending on that, convoy 
in some form or other he would take for granted. Admiral 
Colomb, in a special essay on the subject, comes to practically 
the same conclusion. After careful inquiry among merchants 
and underwriters, he says, ‘ there seems no doubt that a 
^ warrant to sail with convoy would now, just as it did in the 
‘ last French war, enormously reduce the war-risk premium.* 
In which case many ships would prefer the reduced premium, 
though many would, no doubt, trust to their own speed and 
good fortune. 

It is, however, not for the defence alone that Captain 
Mahan insists on the necessity of ‘ concentration of effort.* 
Commerce destroyers, he shows, cannot exist without a 
substantial base of operations ; and he dwells, with marked 
approval, on the policy of the English Government in 
^ directing expeditions against the enemies* colonies, the 
* foreign bases of their sea power, and, in the absence of great 
‘ fleets, the only possible support upon which commerce 
‘ destroying can depend, with whose fall it must also fall.* 
Guadeloupe, the last of the French West Indian Islands, was 
taken in 1810 ; so also were Bourbon and Mauritius ; and by 
the reduction of Java, in 1811, * an end was put to the 
^ predatory warfare which had been successfully carried on 
^ against the British trade in India.’ 

A point which Captain Mahan repeatedly illustrates, both 
directly and indirectly, and on which we may be permitted 
to insist, is that through the whole course of the ^Napoleonic 
war the English Admiralty showed a clear insight into the 
conditions of the struggle, and were guided by sound prin- 
ciples of strategy. That this was to some extent a legacy 
from St. Vincent and Troubridge, is probable, for many of 
their successors were not men of experience or distinguished 
ability ; and, indeed, their action, silent and clouded by the 
routine of office, has commonly escaped notice. The enun- 
ciation of broad principles for the information of the public 
or the instruction of the enemy was no business of theirs ; 
but, in spite of many blunders in detail, their conduct bears 
critical^xamiBation, and is seldom found to bo in fault. 
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The policy of the G-orernment, too, ably supported them, 
and especially in regnlating the very difficult and intricate 
questions as to the position of neutrals. As to these, the 
standing rule acted on by England in the Seven Years’ War, 
and now referred to as the ‘Buie of 1756,’ was in effect that 
a neutral could not, for the convenience of the enemy, carry 
on a trade which, in time of peace, that enemy prohibited to 
foreigners. . This particularly referred to the coasting trade 
of France, and the trade between France and her colonies } 
and thus, as England obtained a more and more complete 
command of the sea, France was more and more isolated. 
It was, of course, open to England to make such relaxations 
in the Navigation Act and in the restrictions on neutrals os 
seemed to her own advantage, and thus to extend her trade 
far beyond the capacity of English shipping under the 
pressure of war. Even the enemy’s colonies were rendered 
serviceable, and, provided their produce had become neutral 
property, neutral vessels were permitted to carry it either to 
the neutral country or to Great Britain. 

France, on the other hand, unable to waive the Buie of 
1756, gave it a new force and extended meaning : she flung 
to the winds her old contention that free ships should make 
free goods, and exaggerating the doctrine which she had 
formerly condemned, declared (January 18, 1798) that ‘ every 
‘ vessel found at sea having on board English merchandise 
‘ as her cargo, in whole or in part, shall be lawful prize, 
‘ whosoever shall be the proprietor of the merchandise.’ 
This declaration, intended to injure Bniish commerce, in 
reality benefited i'A In the natural course of things the 
nentral trade was of greater relative advantage to France, 
wldch had no shipping of her own, than to England, which 
could but increase her abundance. The true policy of 
France was, therefore, to encourage it in every possible way, 
throwing on the neutral the risk, and on England the burden 
of suppressing it. Instead of that, she repelled the trade, 
virtually forcing it into the hands of Great Britain. Accord* 
ing to Captain Mahans ‘The year 1797 saw the lowest 
‘ depression of British trade ; coincident witJi the law of 
‘ Jant^y 18 began a dcvelopement which, at first gradual, 
‘ soon became rapid, and in which the neutrals driven from 
f Eranee bore an increasing proportion.* But some part of 
^/,^is developement must be attributed to the great victories 
1797 and 1798, which gave England the assured com* 
mand of the sea. The same measures which -protect^ 
English oommeree ;nrotectod that of friendly neutrals, and^ 
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increased the risks of those who still sought to trade with 
France. 

The French ports being closed, first Amsterdam, and after- 
wards Hamburg and the North German ports, became the 
staples of British merchandise. ^The enormous subsidies 
‘ paid by the United Kingdom to Germany found their way 
' back, in part at least, by the increased purchasing power 
‘ of the belligerent countries, which consumed the manufac- 
‘ tures of Great Britain and the coffee and sugar which had 
* passed through her ports and paid toll to her revenues.^ 
And Captain Mahan quotes statistics from Macpherson^s 
‘ Annuls of Commerce,’ to the effect that the value of the 
merchandise thus carried into North German ports rose 
from 2,200,000i. in 1792 to 13,500,000Z. in 1800. It appears, 
however, impossible to say what proportion of this should 
be placed to tlie account of ‘ the neutralising trade ’ — the 
trade carried on by enemies* ships fraudulently transferred 
to a neutral flag. From 1795 to 1806 Prussia, as a neutral 
Power, specially lent herself to this traffic; and some 
mercantile houses in Emden — houses with Dutch names 
— provided false oaths, false witnesses, and false papers, 
ill accordance with the demand. Ib was asserted that, 
in 1 806, ‘ there wore upwards of three thousand sail, 
‘ belonging to merchants of Holland, Prance, and Spain, 
‘ navigating under the Prussian flag.’ The consequence 
necessarily was that the Prussian flag or Prussian papers 
had very little value in the eyes of the captain of an English 
frigate or the judge of an English Admiralty court, and that 
such neutralised ships Avere very cominoifly sent in and were 
not unfrequently condemned. 

The history of this neutralising trade, in full detail,* 
cannot but be especially interesting at the present time, 
when it is so often urged, even by honourable men in high 
position, that the simplest protection for English commerce 
in time of war would bo to put it under a neutral flag. 
When the time came to endeavour to carry out the sugges- 
tion, the requisite amount of peijury might, in some cases, 
prove an obstacle ; and in all, the legal difficulties would 
certainly be considerable. But, supposing these overcome, 
and supposing' a nation found willing to prostitute her flag 
in the manner indicated, it is well to remember that the 
principal maritime Powers have declared in advance that* 
they will not recognise any such change of nationality madfS 

* > — i I r I , H I, 

* Ai^to which, see * Naval Chronicle,* xxxi, jl88« . 
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subsequent to the declaration of war, and that the imme- 
diate consequence would be the treatment of vessels under 
that flag as suspected ; whether ultimately condemned or 
not, they would certainly be captured and sent in, so far as 
the power of the enemy availed. There are not many 
nations which would accept such a war risk for no public 
end. Least of all could Belgium, which has often been sug- 
gested, in a war between this country and France. But, 
again, supposing that difficulty also overcome, it is a ques- 
tion of some importance how the ships so transferred to, 
say, the Belgian flag, are to be officered and manned. Not 
by Belgians, certainly ; for Belgian seamen, to the fiftieth 
or even the hundredth part of the numbers required, do not 
exist; but if by English seamen, and if the vessel so 
officered and so manned be found carrying on her cus- 
tomary English trade, there is not an admiralty court in 
Europe, or in America cither, that would not condemn her 
as lawful prize. It is quite certain that the enemy, who- 
ever he may be, will insist on clear proof ihat the transfer 
has been hond fule^ under very stringent conditions ; that 
the ship has been truly sold by the Englishman, has been 
truly bought by the reputed owner. Wo do not understand 
this to be the meaning or idea of those who now’^ lightly 
talk of * changing the flag ; ^ but it may safely be affirmed 
that to carry it out in the manner indicated would be about 
as unremunerative a piece of business as a company of ship- 
owners ever engaged in. 

One other consideration ought not to be lost sight of. 
The risk from thc^ enemy, most to be a}>prehended, most 
difficult to guard against, is incurred in the first few w’eeks 
of war. But, however the transfer of a ship to another 
flag is to be made, it is a process requiring some little time, 
and before it can be effected, the loss Las been sustained, 
or the worst risk has been run. But for this, and all other 
risk under the British flag, the best, the surest, and, as all 
experience has shown, the sufficient safeguard is a powerful 
fleet, securing the command of the sea. Given that, the 
losses from the enemy may be reduced to a minimum* 
Without it, the danger is great ; but still greater to those 
vessels which, having put themselves under the protection 
of a foreign flag, have no claim on even such protection as 
the starved navy of England might be able to give. 

is impossible to say what advantage Prussia derived 
the neutralising frade during the ten years of her 
neutrality. In the end it cost her dear, by th^ ready means 
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it afforded the French of conveying their military stores to 
the Baltic. The neutralised ships filled the French^maga- 
zines, supplied the hospitals at Liiheck, and the army that 
besieged Danzig. The whole system, however, came to an 
end with the downfall of Prussia, and the promulgation of 
tho Berlin Decree, November 21, 1806. According to the 
formula adopted, Napoleon resolved to ^ conquer the sea by 

* the land.* English commerce, unassailable by sea, was to 
be ruined by restrictions on shore, and, as a first step, it was 
ordered that no English ship, or neutral carrying English 
cargo, should be permitted to enter any port over which his 
sway extended. Tlie deci'ce was promptly answered from 
London, by the Order in Council of January 7, 1807, which, 
premising tho king’s unwillingness to carry his right of 
retaliation to an extreme, prohibited all trade by neutral 
vessels between ports so far under the control of France 
that British vessels could not freely trade at them. Ee- 
stricted as the order was. Captain Mahan points out that 
‘ it bore particularly hard upon American ships, which were 

* in the habit of going from place to place in Europe, 

* seeking the best markets or gathering a cargo ; ’ and he 
quotes from the President’s Message to Congress of Oc- 
tober 27, 1807, * American trade in the Mediterranean was 
‘ swept away by seizures and condemnatims, and in other 

* seas was threatened with the same fate.* 

Owing at first to Napoleon’s absence in Poland, the decree 
was allowed to remain, to some extent, a dead letter ; but 
when, on his return to Paris, it was enforced in its most 
rigid interpretation, then again the English Government 
answered with the Orders in Council of November 11, 25, 
1807, instituting a strict blockade of all ports or places from 
which tho British flag was excluded, or, in fact, of all 
Europe. That this was a * paper blockade,* which even 
England, at the time, had not the numerical force to maintain, 
was an objection which she refused to allow. She refused to 
discuss with neutrals the means by which she would defend 
herself : it was for her alone to choose these and to*enforce 
them, which, in fact, her maritime power enabled her to do. 

But it was no part of England’s policy to prevent trade to 
the several European ports. On the contrary, it was her 
policy to force the trade; but only in the way in which 
Napoleon was determined to prevent it. No trade, direct 
or indirect, with England, was Napoleon’s decree* No trade 
whatever, except with England, was* England’s reply. As 
far as £nglan<^ was concerned, neutrals and, later on, even 
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ships of Powers ^ not in amity with his Majesty/ were allowed 
to trade between English ports and ports subject to Napoleon : 
the one inexorable condition was that an English port should 
be the beginning or the end of each voyage ; that at that 
English port the cargo should be shipped or landed, and that 
the English duties should be paid. Gibraltar and Malta 
were specially named as natural depots for the Mediterranean 
trade, and * the governors of these places were authorised 
‘ to license even enemy’s vessels, if unarmed and not over 
‘ 100 tons burden, to carry on British trade, contrary to the 
‘ Emperor’s decrees.’ Similarly, at a later date, Heligoland 
was seized and occupied as a depot of the contraband trade. 
But under no circumstances was direct trade permitted 
between a neutral and a Napoleonic port, or between two 
Napoleonic ports. Captain Mahan naturally speaks strongly 
of the vexatious and irritating nature of these Orders, as 
affecting neutrals. ^They trampled,^ he says, ^upon all 
* previously received law, by sheer uncontrolled force. There 
‘ was not only denial of right, but positive injury and loss.’ 

‘Yet it must not be forgotten,’ he adds, ‘ that the Orders were a very 
real and severe measure of retaliation upon Napoleon’s Government ; 
and that Great Britain was fighting for her life. . . . The object of 
the Orders in Council was twofold ; to embarrass France and Napoleon 
by the prohibition of direct import and export trade, of all external 
commerce ; and at the same time to force into the Continent all the 
British products or manufactures that it could take. . . . The whole 
system was then, and lias since been, roundly abused as being in no 
sense a military mciisuro, but merely a gigantic exhibition of com- 
mercial greed. Tlii^ simply begs tho f|uestion. To win her fight. 
Great Britain was obliged not only to weaken Napoleon, but to increase 
her own strength. The battle between the sea and the land was to be 
fought out on commerce. England had no army . . . Napoleon had 
no navy. . , . The only alternative for either was to reduce the. other 
by starvation. , • . The ministry, in the exigences of debate, betrayed 
some lack of definite conviction as to their precise aim. Sometimes 
the orders were justified aa a military measure of retaliation some* 
times the need of supporting Britbh commerce, us essential to her life 
and to her naval strength, was alleged ; and their opponents in either 
case taunted them with inconsistency. Napoleon, with despotic sim- 
plicity, announced clearly his purpose of ruining England through her 
trade, and the ministiy really needed no other arguments than his 
avowals. Salu$ civitatis iuj7rema lex. To call the measures of dther 
military, is as inaccurate as it would be to call the ancient praetice 

Circnmvallation unmilitary because the only weapon used for it 
r^siras the spade.’ 

Thd quantity of British metobandise in one way 
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or another, was forced into the Continent was eztraordinaiy, 
and would, appear still more so did we not know hj manj 
experiences that, where the profit is commensurate with the 
risk, trade — ^like love — ^ will find out a way/ And how 
enormous the profit might sometimes be is shown by the 
statement that hemp, which in 1802 was worth 32Z. per ton 
in London, was in 1809 worth 118i. ; and conversely, that in 
this same 1809, ' 60,000 tons of coffee lay in the London 
* warehouses unsaleable at sixpence the pound, while the 
^ price on the Coiibinent was from four to five, and in places 
^ even seven shillings/ It is almost ludicrous to read that 
the French army, during the campaign of 1807, was clad and 
shod with British goods, imported by the French minister at 
Hamburg, in face of the Berlin Decree. It would seem, 
indeed, that during the earlier years of this tremendous 
blockade, the Decrees were syi^tematically evaded by 
Napoleon’s chosen agents, very much to their own profit. 
The military governor could generally find some excellent 
reason for admitting a British cargo, if it was clearly shown 
to him that doing so would be to his personal advantage. 
One method, the description of which has only lately been 
made public, deserves notice, not only for its ingenuity, but 
because it shows that the statistics of British ships captured 
by the enemies’ privateers are certainly exaggerated — it 
would even seem enormously exaggerated. According to 
this story, told in detail by General Marbot, an understanding 
was come to between English merchants and French priva- 
teers. English ships, laden with the desired goods, were met 
by the privateers on the appointed rendezvous, were captured 
and taken into some Napoleonic port as agreed. An authori- 
sation to land the prize cargo was obtained, by a liberal 
payment to the military governor — who in case of inquiries 
bad the ready excuse that he was unwilling to damp the 
ardour of the brave ^ corsaires ’ — and the merchandise was 
forthwith sent into the market. Of the extent to which 
this species of smuggling was carried it is difficult to form 
any idea, but that it was very great appears from Harbot’s 
assertion that in the course of a few months Massena and 
his cUef of the staff together made a profit of 8,600,000 
francs, or 144,0001.* 

Xater on, the French restrictions were more severe, the 
methods of * the land ’ proved more effectual, and l&e mar- 
ket of ‘ the sea ’ was well nigh closed. 

s M^moires du Bsron de Msrbol^ UL 
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^ Folios of argument and oratory,* says Captain Mahan, ‘ have been 
produced to show the harm suffered by Great Britain in this battle 
over commerce. Undoubtedly she suffered ; perhaps it would not bo 
an exaggeration to say she nearly died : hut when two combatants 
enter the lists, not for a chivalric parade, but for life and death, it is 
not the incidental injuries, but the preponderance of harm done and 
the relative endurance, which determine the issue. To the same test 
of principle must be referred the mistakes in details charged against 
British ministries. Military writers say that, wliert a right strategic 
line of effort is chosen, mistakes of detail are comparatively harmless. 
When France decided, practically, to suppress the concurrence of the 
neutral carrier, she made a strategic blunder; and when Great Britain 
took advantage of the mistr.ke, she achieved a strategic success, which 
became a triumph.’ 

In its later phase the struggle was, literally, one of 
endurance. Alike in Great Britain and on the Continent, 
the sufferings were extreme; but Napoleon was at a dis- 
advantage in the very mixed nature of his empire. The 
different people and their national rulers had no enthusiasm 
for the cause, nor sympathy with it. Up to a certain point, 
fear could make them submit ; beyond it, human nature was 
bound to revolt. 

* The inevitable end was already clearly indicated before Napoleon 
started for Russia. The credit of France was gone, nor could her 
people bear any added burdens. . . . The people of the Continent had 
become bitterly hostile through the sufferings caused by the blockade. 

. « . The question of physical endurance was settled ; the only point 
really left in doubt was that of moral endurance. Would Great 
Britain and the British Government have the nerve to hold out till 
the Emperor was exllhusted ? . . . Time was not allowed to test to tlie 
utmost British tenacity ; tlie darkest hour was fast passing away, the 
clouds began to break and the day to dawn. The battle between the 
sea and the land was about to terminate iu one of the most impressive 
and gigantic militaiy catastrophes recorded by history.’ 

The whole story is one of the saddest, most terrible, most 
glorious in the annals of our country ; and as Captain Mahan 
has arrayed it, is a most striking illustration of the 
* Influence of Sea Power * against which the genius of 
Napoleon strove in vain, before which his empire crumbled 
into ruin. 
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Aet. VIII . — The Letters and Journals of Lady Mary Coke. 
Yol. III. Privately printed. Edinburgh: 1892. 

T wo volumes of this curious diary saw the light in 1889, 
and thanks to the courtesy of the Earl of Home, to 
whom the manuscripts have descended by inheritance, we 
were able (January 1891) to give our readers many telling 
extracts from a book which is a genuine survival from the 
age of Horace Walpole. A third volume has appeared, and 
we are again allowed to draw from its stores of information 
and amusement. The first volume had, as an introduction. 
Lady Louisa Stuart’s matchless Memoirs of the family of 
John, Duke of Argyll and Greenwich : the wittiest thing that 
has been written by a woman since Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu laid down her pen. It was almost too much to 
hope that this third instalment might also have a jewel in 
its head. But it has. Mr. James Home has placed in its 
preface a genuine literary surprise, a piece of treasure-trove, 
in the shape of twenty-six hitherto unknown letters of 
Horace Walpole, all addressed to Lady Mary Coke. In 
Cunninghame’s edition only one letter to her has been pre- 
served. But here is a batch as authentic as it is possible to 
be. The manuscripts were found among the papers of the 
late Mr. Charles Drummond Moraj^ of Abercairney who 
inherited them, along with Douglas House (Petersham), 
from the Caroline, Lady Scott, for whom Lady Louisa 
Stuart’s Introduction was originally written. We think it a 
pity that Mr. Home should have printed aU>ng with them the 
ribald mock sermon also addressed to Lady Mary. As for 
the letters themselves, they contain nothing but what is 
pleasant. We recognise in them the half- valetudinarian grace, 
the whimsical satire, and the wise experience, which dis- 
tinguish the really gifted man of the world from the fribble 
and the gossip. They are, of course, vastly flattering. Lord 
Hervey’s letters, to even such an august correspondent as 
Queen Caroline, prove that it was then considered respect- 
ful, rather than the reverse, for men to address a woman, 
whatever might be her age or station, in the language of an 
ill-suppressed gallantry. If this was the rule, we may well 
believe that in the case of princely Argyll’s youngest and 
most exacting daughter, it was incumbent on every male 
friend to give himself the airs of a warm> very warm, 
admirer of her relentless charms. Another affectation is 
very apparent throughout these letters — viz. that of a lack 
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of interest in English political life, which both Walpole 
and George Selwyn thought proper to adopt. Both thi^ 
men devoted a great deal of attention, even of good-nafnir^d 
attention, to the affiiirs of their friends ; both discnssed the 
foibles of their neighbours with acumen, and lost money, 
with less shrewdness, to them at Newmarket, and at the cord 
table ; while both were ready to discuss political questions so 
long as the English Cabinet, or England’s relations with 
foreign countries, could be treated as gossip. ^ But George 
Selwyn snored openly on the benches of the House of Com- 
mons, and Walpole, bored by his constituency, never lost an 
opportunity of grumbling when he had to work. Both these 
fine gentlemen had much kinder hearts than they chose to 
admit, and Walpole, at least, must have suffered a good deal 
from the unruly wills and affections of men and women in 
the world in which he said such satirical things and did 
such kind ones, before he could have indited the following 
remarkable warning to Lady Mary Coke. Lady Yarmouth, 
the person who first introduced Lady Mary into the inner 
penetralia of Court life, had just died, and thus Walpole 
tries to reason with his fair correspondent’s excessive grief : — 

‘ Your heart is too feeling for a world in which Ingratitude and 
Death reign. I am heartily sorry for your loss of Lady Yarmouth, but 
you must not give way to all the friendship you are capable of. By 
some means or other it will embitter your whole life, and though it is 
very insipid to be indifferent, the vexations consequential on attachments 
are much too dearly bought l>y any satisfaction they produce. Perhaps 
if Death were the only dissolvent of connectioos, one would run the risk 
of it; because Estecjnis mixed with Grief, and the sensation has a kind 
of sweetness in it ; but it is so seldom tliat Friendship is mutual that it 
rarely awaits the pang of a total separation.’ 

Nothing can be truer, unless it be the Bussian proverb 
which avers that the ice always breaks at the place vyhere 
you would least expect it ; but this is a rare expression of 
feeling from the pen of the philosopher of Strawberry Hill. 
The sentences might have been written by Dr. Johnson, 
BO gr%ve are they, and so pregnant with meaning in their 
repression of pain : only the greater moralist would never 
have remained content merely to confess the pangs of perfidy, 
or the blank of solitude ; be would have offered an antidote. 
. Walpole can only beg human natnre not to go b^ond a 
civil indifference for fear of the consequences: Johnson 
''would have been able to tell of ‘patience sovereign o’er 
‘ transmuted will ’ ; of good things granted folly *1^ Hiiti 
* wb6 .grants the power to crave,* and assured ns that, 
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through the firmness of self-discipline and the help of a 
boundless charity, we may ' make the happiness we cannot 

* find/ and fashion new and real centres of energy safS.cient 
for the transformation of the most lonely lot. 

It is almost pathetic to read Walpole’s advice in the light 
of the fact that it was reserved for Lady Mary Coke herself 
to wound this old friend so deeply that he could only say of 
her : ' but she is mad.’ However we must not anticipate this 
unpleasant finale to a correspondence that lasted over the 
best years of Lady Mary’s life, and from which we only 
regret that our space does not allow us to make longer ex- 
tracts. As we recently published many of Walpole’s letters 
to Miss Anne Pitt (revealed by the printing of the ‘ Dropmore 
‘ Correspondence’), we are obliged here to confine ourselves 
to making but brief extracts from those found at Peters- 
ham. 

Taking it for granted that our readers remember the out- 
lines of Lndy Mary Coke’s birth, parentage, education, a^d 
early widowhood, we propose not to go over any of the ground 
traversed in a former article, but to take up the narrative 
at the part where Vol. III. opens : in the winter of 1769. 

Lady Mary’s diary was really a series of newsletters sent by 
her to her sisters, Caroline and Anne, because the domestic 
duties of those ladies prevented them from living as en- 
tirely in and for the world as did the ‘ dainty widow.’ Of 
these sisters, Caroline, the eldest, was her favourite, because 
Lady Greenwich either believed, or affected to believe, in 
Lady Mary’s engagement to, or secret marriage with, the Duke 
of York and Albany, The young prince,^ who was twelve 
years her junior, had really never given Lady Mary, or her 
family, any grounds for supposing that he contemplated 
matrimony, either with or without Lord Coke’s widow. But 
Lady Mary was vain and fantastic, and had a * frenzy for 

* royalty,’ so it pleased her to talk of ‘ the Person who is 
‘ gone,’ and Lady Greenwich humoured her in her regrets 
and in her implied importance to the royal family. 

That Horace Walpole did not believe in the attachment 
is plain, for he writes from Paris in the following blunt 
manner : — 

* Palis, September 20, 1767. 

' The Duke of York has had a violent fever at Monaco, but 1 think 
is reckoned out of danger. The Prince has paid him great attention-— 
so great, that be has just put off a journey to the Duo de Choiseul’s, at 
Chanteloup. What can a Frenchman do more ? ' 

This passage is, we think, pretty oonclnsiTe eTidence;, for 
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Y^hatever Horace Walpole did not know in matters social 
need not beheld to be either knowledge or history. Princess 
Amelia did not beliere in the Duke’s entanglement, and 
though she tried to disabuse Lady Mary, the Princess was 
extraordinarily patient of her friend’s royal airs, and received 
her with the most constant kindness at Gunnersbnry. 

Lady Mary lived at Notting Hill, in a house which has 
not been identified, and from which she made long drives 
out to Gunnersbnry and Kew ; but when in tbwn she occu- 
pied a house overlooking the Green Park. In those years 
the Princess of Wales resided in Carlton House, and the 
Princess Amelia came up to a house in Cavendish Square 
(corner of Harley Street), while the Duchess of Bedford lived 
in Southampton House, Bloomsbury, not far from the 
town house of Lord Mansfield. Lord Bute’s residence was 
in Albemarle Street, and General Conway’s in Soho Square. 

Lady Mary was in the habit of meeting the Duke of 
■?ork at Lady Handngton’s, in St. James’ Street. She often 
visited Lady Blandford at East Sheen (then called Great 
Whittings), in the villa which is now possessed by the 
Duke of Fife, and probably she sat there under the pink 
and red hawthorns for which Lady Blandford’s garden was 
famous. Only a few years ago those thorns existed, 
planted, no doubt, by Lady Blandford, about the same time 
as the two pink thorn-trees now in Grosvenor Square, 
which tradition avers were put in by Lady Blandford, and 
which still make a rosy link between our age and the beaux 
and belles of the reign of George IT. Queensberry House 
stood then in Biurlington Gardens : and of Lady Mary’s 
sisters. Lady Strafford lived in St. James’s Square, and Lady 
Greenwich in Bruton Street. The latter had inherited from 
her mother, the eccentric Duchess Jenny, the house now 
called No. 10, so familiar to many of us in recent years, 
either during the occupation of Lord Granville, or during 
the briefer tenancy of the late Earl of Carnarvon. This 
spacious ‘ family mansion ’ was the rendezvous of the Camp- 
bell Ia4ies at a moment when society in general, and the 
great Scottish houses in particular, were agitated by the 
Douglas cause. 

Two features in the manners and cus>.oms of this society 
strike one forcibly. The first was the custom of Sunday 
Drawing-rooms. Lady Mary constantly describes going to 
the Boyal Chapel, and afterwards to the king’s closet, to 
speak to the king and queen. Those who intended to pay 
timr duty repaired to church in full court-dress» Oliver 
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Goldsiuitli makes an allusion to this practice in his ballad 
of * Madame Blaize,’ and in one passage of her journal 
Lady Mary Coke severely criticises a lady who, not having 
this intention, had come to divine service in ordinary morn- 
ing dress, but none the less sat in the front row, opposite to 
the sovereign, which her gentle critic took to be an act of 
disrespect. These gatherings after church swelled to the 
dimensions of a Drawing-room, and as such they were often a 
serious infliction on the suffering Queen Caroline, as Lord 
Hervey^s Memoirs prove. The custom, in full force during 
Lady Mary Coke’s palmy days, continued well into the reign 
of good Queen Charlotte. The Bishop of London, Dr. 
Beilby-Porteous, put a stop to it by asking for an interview 
with her Majesty, and appealing to her not thus to interfere 
with the proper observance of Sunday. As to Lady Mary’s 
observances on Sunday, they were an odd mixture of respect 
for the day and respect for their Majesties. She saw 
nothing incongruous in having ‘ her head ’ dressed by the 
coiffeur while the church bells rang, nor in sitting down to 
play loo after hearing or reading sermons. 

High play for ladies is the other trait which meets us 
at every page of this diary. Human nature being the 
same now as it was then, we are not disposed to blacken 
the picture of eighteenth-century drawing-rooms, and to 
whitewash our own fin de siecle clubs and card-tables. 
Men and women gambled then, and they gamble now, and 
at Monte Carlo the opportunity is always there to invite 
the gambler, if not actually to make him. But since Lady 
Mary Coke’s time such a change has come over English 
habits that, with a few flagrant exceptions, high play is 
rare among women. So foreign is it to our national code 
of propriety that one must go into Russian society to find 
card- playing the absorbing pastime of gentlewomen. The 
death-blow to that habit was given in London by Sarah, 
Lady Jersey, and Lady de Grey. These two beautiful young 
leaders of fashion opposed the establishment of card-tables 
in the side- room of Almack’s, and even said that they#would 
leave should the Duchess of Leeds insist on the introduction 
of the tables. In this way they got rid of the habit, as 
well as of another equally pernicious, which had been pre- 
valent up to their time — viz. that of inviting men to dinner 
without their wives. To find this custom still in force 
one must now go to Berlin. Hero in England its abolition 
has worked wonders in the matter of the sobriety of gentle- 
men, whose fathers were often Hhree*bottle * dnnker8,^an4 
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society owes a great deal to these two beautiful women 
whose firmness and good taste both exacted and carried 
out such alterations in London. It would assuredly have 
been better for Lady Mary Coke if some fair reformers 
had arisen in her day, and, taking the law into their hands, 
had banished the loo table. Lady Mary never admits it, 
but it was generally assumed by her family that one of her 
reasons for going to the^ Continent (apart from a quarrel 
with Lady Harriet Vernon, an intimate friend of Princess 
Amelia’s) was the wish to break herself of the habit of 
gambling. Nightly drains had actually told on her fortune, 
and after some very heavy losses, she thought it best to 
disappear from the scene of temptation, and to try for new 
interests under new skies. 

In October 1769 Lady Mary proceeded to the South of 
France, passing through Geneva, where she saw a good deal 
of company, and paid a visit at Ferney to VolUire, who 
received her dressed in a flowered silk waistcoat and night- 
gown, a dark periwig without powder, slippers, and a cap on 
his head. She arrived at Aix, in Provence, on November 4, 
and took a house there for the winter. Lady Maiy’s account 
of the climate, flowers, and barren scenery of Provence is 
graphic, and easily recognised by the thousands who now 
winter in the South of France: — 

. ‘For the climate I thitik it Heavenly. To-day I dressed (De- 
cember 26) with my windows open in a room without a fire, and as I 
am neither a fool nor a beggar, you may guess I am not cold. . . . 
Spanish jessamine is now blowing in the open air. I bought n large 
nosegay yesterday the streets of carnations, violets, jessamine, and 
a yellow flower I don*t remember to have seen in England (probably 
the cassia), I will bring home the seed of the latter with me, . • . 
My great disappointment is the death of the Comtesse de Vence 
(Villeneuve-Vence). She died six weeks before I came, of an acci- 
dent. I had set my heart upon being acejuaint with her.* 

Later the traveller does get to know Sophie de Veuce’s 
widower : — 

‘ I th^nk 'tis since I wrote you that the Comte de Vence made me a 
visit, and hearing the curiosity I had about Madame de S4viga6, 
desired that he might show me the house which Madame de Simiane 
built, and where slxe dyed (1737), and in which are the portraits of all 
the Family. That of Madame de S^vign4 is a very flue one, ond that 

Madame de Grignan is the picture of which Madame de Si£vxgn6 
^^ites so much in her letters. Madame de SimiaAe must have tb^n 
'^exkemely handsome.' 

Her likeness, by Larguilhi^re, certaii^ly bears but' tliis 
remark, and though at (Mgnau it never WM Hie fashion to 
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praise her much, jet as Pauline had but a small dot, her 
contemporaries probably found that she made up in beauty 
for what she lacked in fortune. One envies Lady Mary Coke 
her sight of these portraits. It was no doubt from Horace 
Walpole that she had first acquired her cultus for Madame 
de S^vignfi’s memory, and he it was who helped to bring the 
English traveller in Provence into acquaintance with the 
family of the queen of letter-writers. In a letter to Lady 
Ossory he mentions, not the autograph of Madame de S6vign6 
in his own possession, but one which he had seen in the 
hands of M. de Grasse (C.-J. de Grasse-Bar, married to a 
cousin who was a Villeneuve on the mother’s side), and 
adds : ‘ I am quite ignorant whether the M. dc Castellan 
‘ whom I knew is living or not. He was not a descendant 
‘ of Pauline (Simiane), but had married one ’ (Julie, third 
daughter). Then (in one of the Drummond-Moray letters) 
he writes : — 

* I hear you have seen Voltaire, and learned many particulars about 
Madame do SevigntS and the Grignans. I am ready to print all you 
impart. If any draughtsmen grow in that part of the world, pray 
bring me a drawing of Grignan.’ 

Lady Mary did better : she went herself to see it. 

* Monday, March 11, 1770. 

* Me void eufin dans ce 7uaynifiqne chdtcan, I have not been 
sensible of eo much pleasure for a very long time as I was 
when I came in sight of this Castle, at my entrance into it, 
and the thoughts of passing the remainder of tlie day, and lodging 
here at night. I have walked over every room, and have already 
visited the apartment of Madame de Sevign4 three times. The 
moment I arrived I inquired if there was anybody still living who 
remembered her, and was fold there was an old bourgeois of 88 years 
of age that came often to tlio Castle during the time She lived here, 
and had seen her frequently. Upon this information 1 desired the 
Comte de May’s Agent to d(*slre him to come to me, if he was able to 
come up to the Castle ; if not, I would go to him. He arrived when 
1 was at dinner, which 1 did not stay to finish, but run into the next 
room to meet him. He did not appear to be near so old, and his 
memory as perfect as it could have been fifty years ago. lie told me 
he had seen her often, and that everybody loved her, and greatly 
lamented her Death, lie said he remembered nothing more perfectly 
than the time of her dying, and that ho asked why the Bells did not 
ring, and that they told him Madame de Grignan’s in such very great 
affliction that the Count had ordered the Bells not to ring. She was 
buried the next Evening, and he was at her funeral. He went with 
tne to the Church, and ^owed me where her Coffin was laid. White I 

there one of the people belonging to the Churoh eame to us, and 
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said ho was present likewise^ and confirmed what the other said, with 
this anecdote of Madame de Grignan — that her Affliction was so great, 
he remembers for a long time after, whenever she came into the Church 
she held lier bands before her eyes that she might not see the place where 
her mother was buried. I am glad to have this circumstance to men- 
tion, as it does honour to her memory. She died in the Year Six, at 
a house of Count Grignan’s nenr Marseilles, called Mayargues, and is 
there buried. ... 1 am so proud of my present hfibitation that I am 
inclined to sit up all night to write letters, in order to date them from 
hence. 1 am now sitting in a great apartment, not within hearing of 
a human being, nor is there anybody to lie upon the same floor. 
There are five apartments as large as this ; numbers on the floor above, 
and the great Gallery mentioned in Madame de Sevign^’s letters is below, 
even with the terrace, wliich is the finest I ever saw, much finer than 
Windsor Castle. l^Iy imagination is so totally employed about 
Madame de S. that I am persuaded by and by that I shall think she 
appears to me. Every noise I hear I expect to see the door open. . . . 

I must not forget to mention another anecdote much in favour of 
Madame de Grignan. She dyed, as 1 told you, in the Year Six, at a 
house near Marseilles, where she is buried, but ordered her heart to be 
carried to Grignan to be placed by her mother, and one of the Cha- 
noines told me that six years ago they opened the Vault, and that he 
saw the lead coffin of Madame de Sevigne with the case which in- 
closed the heart of Madame de Grignan on one side of it. The 
Comte de Mtiy has promised to place a stone with an inscription over 
the place where Madame de Sevigne is laid. You cannot imagine 
with what reluctance I left Grignan, Upon a heath not far from it I 
gathered some cones of pines, which 1 shall sow on my return to 
England, in hopes of seeing something to remind me of that charming 
place.* 

Lady Mary’s enthusiasm was so profound and so genuine, 
that it would bei, interesting to determine from which of 
the published sources she had drawn her knowledge of the 
daily life and surroundings of the charming Marquise, who, 
like a bee, ranged from courts to garden paths — from the 
tables where they played hnmbre, hassette, and lansquenet^ to 
the prie-dieu — from the talk of the town to the books of the 
closet, and whose passion of maternal love will te as 
lasting as the language in which it is enshrined. 

Thcres are at this moment in the British Museum no less 
than seven French editions (inclusive of Perrin’s), of dates 
ranging from 1726 (the Hague: 2 vols.) to 1763 (Paris: 

8 vols.), as well as an English translation (London : 1764, 
10 vols.l, which woiild enable amateurs of Madame de 
Sdvign^’s style and of her siede to become thoroughly ac- 
quaiihted with the Marquise, her children, and grandchildren. 
Great, therefore, was Lady Mary’s delight when M. de Vence 
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• showed me manj of Madame de Sevigne’s books, with notes in them, 
wrote with her own hand. He told me there were remaining several 
letters unpublished, but which he believed would be some time hence, 
but that hitherto there had been reasons which had prevented the 
publication. 1 asked him what had become of Madame de Grignan'a 
letters? He replied the greater part were destroyed by Madame de 
S’miane, but perhaps there might be some remaining.’ 

When Lady Mary Coke’s editor first glanced at this 
passage did he not smile at the thought that while 
Madaino de Sevigne’s admirers and biographers guessed, 
and argued from probability, the secret of the fate of 
the Sevigne-Grignan manuscripts was quietly reposing in a 
manuscript stowed away in the charter-room of a country 
house in Scotland? Only in 1889, and through the pages 
of the Marquis de Saporta’s book, did French men and 
women get confirmation of their fears, and the assui’ance 
tliat Julie de Simiane had deliberately made away with the 
manuscripts of her mother’s and grandmother’s letters.* 
His account not only justifies Lady Mary Coke’s tale, but 
furnishes ‘ the reasons ’ which first delayed or prevented 
publication of a part of the manuscript, and then con- 
demned the whole of the originals to the flames. 

Madame de Sevigne died in the spring of 1696, of the 
smallpox, and was buried twelve hours later at Grignan, 
Her daughter died in 1706, but the Marquis de Grignan, 
living to be an extremely old man, closed his eyes in an inn 
in Marseilles in 1714, and thus ended a rule over Languedoc 
which had lasted nearly half a century. His son, the 
Chevalier de Grignau, married an heiress, but left no 
children by her. His son-in-law, M. de Simiane, died in 
1718, and then on the widowed Pauline devolved the re- 
sponsibility of liquidating her father’s enormous debts, and 
of ultimately selling Grignan, with its castle and chapel. 
They were purchased by the Count de Muy. Pauline had 
three daughters, and as much as any mother iu that im- 
pecunious period which preceded the Revolution <Jid she 
stand in want of money. She applied for a place at Court, 
but as she was demodee none was given to her. She sold 
Grignan, lived at a place called Belombre, and there, it is 
said, received genuine kindness from the rich and childless 
little bourgeoise who was her smart brother’s wife. One of her 
expedients for adding to her means, and to the portions of her 

* La famille de Madame de Sevigne, en Provence : par le Marquis 
de Saporta. 1 vol Paris (Plon): 1889. * . , 
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children, was to be a new and authorised edition of the letters 
of her enchanting grandmother. If the new edition was to 
he a good commercial speculation, it stood to reason that it 
must be ample and contain much new matter. Yet it must be 
expurgated, or it could but make life in Provence more difBcnlt 
than ever for the descendants of two great ladies, both 
adepts in the Cartesian philosophy (which the Church dis- 
allowed), and both wielders of very witty pens. The first 
Lord Hatherton used to say that people who wished to live 
in peace must forego jokes with, or about, their country 
neighbours. Now that was what Madame de S4vign4 and 
her daughter had never done, either in Brittany or in Langne- 
doc. Thus, all the surreptitious and incomplete editions of 
the S4vign4 letters (Troyes: 1725; Bouen: 1726; La Haye: 
1726) had not only annoyed her family by the things which 
they omitted, but had grievously offended the country neigh- 
bours by the many piquant allusions which they contained. 
The very magistracy of Aix had found their parquet spoken 
of as * a den of thieves,’ and the ladies recognised themselves 
painted in their provincial best clothes, and, worst of all, 
found all their sensibilities dismissed with this most true, if 
unpalatable, remark, that it is one of the *manieres de 
* province ’ to make and to keep up quarrels about triSes. The 
families of ‘the province of provinces,* descendants of 
Crusaders, had so much self-love and so little taste in 
epistolary style that they positively took all this in bad 
part, and made Madame de SimiuuQ^ smart for the over- 
smart sayings of her forbears. Pauline had daughters to 
marry, and mortgages to pay off, and a house to furnish, on 
a fortune of 40,000 livres. She was also of opinion that 
when you must sail in a ship, it is a pity to make enemies 
of nine-tenths of the crew. Prom the authorised edition 
all imprudent witticisms must therefore be deleted, and rach a 
greatly enlarged and amended edition would then, she hoped, 
bring peace with honour, and also with lucre. But the 
Chevklier Perrin, the editor of the compilation on which 
so many hopes were built, turned out badly. Appearing to 
share all Pauline’s scruples, and professing the greatest 
deference for her wishes, he really made use of her, and &e 

f apers placed in his hands, to force the doors of the best 
'arisian tahns. Four volumes came out in 1734, but ttey 
i^OUtained such personalities that Pauline was assailed with 
muder complaints than ever. She tried to stop Idie feirther 
pubHcation, but Perrin was at a safe distance, and nsufter 
in many ways of the situation, since those who cannot 
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are always, like the absent, in the wrong. In vain did she 
remonstrate and declare that she was the most unfortunate 
of women, one whom everything conspired to humiliate, and 
with whom nothing succeeded. Perrin turned a deaf ear, 
and worked away, on lines which suited himself, but not his 
employer. At last de guerre lasse, and fearful lest a far 
worse thing should ever befall her — viz. the irresponsible 
publication of Madame de Grignan’s answers — she burnt all 
the originals she possessed. Thus perished the manuscripts 
of a correspondence that had not, and never can have, its 
like, whether as the history of an official family in the 
seventeenth century or as a human document, a page in the 
history of the human heart. 

There was another element at work which doomed these 
papers to the flames. If historiettes about their neighbours, 
and criticisms of royal and important persons, were dangerous 
topics, the Jansenist leanings of Madame de Sevign6 and 
Madame de Grignan were also calculated to give very serious 
offence. It does not appear that they could have been offen- 
sive to Pauline de Simiane personally, for she thought de race. 
As her mother and grandmother had thought so did she. 
Certainly she and her daughter, Sophie de Vence, were 
intimate friends of that luckless Jansenist, M. Genieis, who 
was seized in Marseilles, and who expiated his theological 
errors by nearly thirty years of imprisonment. And his 
really were errors. In proportion as Jansenism had gained 
in numbers and in political bias, it had lost in intelligence 
and in sanity. Madame de S4vign^ was herself aware of 
the change, for in recording the death of Nicole she spoke 
of him as * the last of the Bomans.* But little of the old 
leaven of culture and personal piety was left, while in many 
dioceses a petite eglise had assumed really formidable di- 
mensions. Practices both grotesque and criminal had come 
to disgrace the records of the sect. Men saw visions, the 
dead were raised, miracles were worked at the tombs of 
favourite preachers. Vaillant and his disciples were convul- 
sionists as well as heretics, and, in the case of the Parinists 
of the Dombes, lives were even lost through wildly Ifysterioal 
excesses. It followed, then, that by the lime that Th4r5se 
de Simiane married M. de Castellane-Esparron, a taint of 
Jansenism was realised to be very much less creditable in 
a family than when her great-grandmother read iNioole’s 
treatises in the woods of Les Bochers. The gentlemmi of 
the Oastellane &mily had Jansenism^ea eaint&Morreu^^ and 
tradition avcoe ti»t two brothws of it had a hand in 
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destruction of the Grignan letters and papers which^ among 
many other dangerous topics, must have perpetuated the 
religious opinions of Marie*Fran9oise de Babutin-Chantal, 
Marquise of S^vigne, and of the Governess of Languedoc. 

We can but regret the auto da fe, and we are sure that if 
by any fortunate chance a copy of Lady Mary Coko’s journal 
were to find its way into Provence, and into the hands of the 
Marquis de Saporta, its appearance there would give extreme 
pleasure. Froven9als would read with interest these sketches 
of life in Aix at the time of the marriage of the Dauphin 
(Louis XVI.), and they could see for themselves how deeply 
the so-called Augustan age in England was leavened with the 
literature of the age of Louis XIV. The third volume of 
Lady Marj' Coke’s journal would appear ns a votive wreath 
laid, after nearly two hundred years, on the grave of the 
best of female writers, of the kind and witty woman whose 
lamily is not yet extinct in Provence, and who sleeps under 
the stones of Grignan. 

Though Lady Mary Coke had found her winter in the 
South of France full of really pleasant episodes, she deter- 
mined not to return to Aix. She never stated her reason 
to her sisters. Perhaps it had no other ground than the 
caprice common to rich and idle women who have the 
^ world before them where to choose.’ Perhaps the death of 
the Duke of York at Monaco had put her out of charity 
with fields of jessamine and groves of orange trees ; perhaps 
she had found the card-tables of M. de Villars, the Governor 
of Provence, as fatally seductive as those of Princess Amelia 
or of Lord Hertfoi:d. At all events, she announced that, 
having always had a wish to meet the Empress Maria 
Theresa, she meant to winter next in Vienna. She might 
have added that in this, as in all other social matters, she 
was very fortunate, for she had already made in London, 
and at Spa, some useful acquaintances, while Catholic 
disabilities always kept a small contingent of the English 
Catholic gentry engaged in Austrian regiments. Horace 
Walpole ^ent her this valedictory letter: — 

^ September 24, 1770. 

‘ It was a thorough mortification, dear Lady Mary, not to see your 
Ladyship yesterday, when you were so very good as to Ciill. . . , My 
relapse was, I believe, owing to the sudden change of weather. How- 
ever, it has humbled me so much that I shall readily obey your eom- 
ixiaiid% and be much more careful of not catching cold again. If it is 
pdmble, I shall remove to London before you set out : if it is not, I 
you h^th, happiness, and amusement| and, may I say, a surfeit 
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of travelling. I am glad you cannot go and visit the Ottoman 
Emperor, and I have too good an opinion of you to think you will 
visit the Northern Fury. If, after this journey, you will not stay at 
home, I protest I will have a painted oil cloth hung at your Door, with 
an account of your having been shown to the Emperor of Germany, 
and the Lord knows how many other Potentates. Well, Madam ; make 
haste ! you see how fast I grow old ; I shall not be a very creditable 
Lover long, nor able to drag a chain that is heavier than that of your 
Watch. Yet while a shadow of me lasts, it will glide after you widi 
friendly wishes, and put you in mind of the Attachment of 

* Your most faithful lover, 

* Hou. Walpole/ 

Our spirited traveller had bought Lady Holland’s coach 
for lOOi., and in it she made a most triumphal progress (via 
Brussels), eating at great men’s tables, and wearing a riding 
habit of green and silver, which must have become her fair 
hair and complexion, but on account of which she was 
mobbed by the unsophisticated populace of Nuremberg. 

‘ Upon the Danube. — I don’t think the views are as fine as upr n 
the Rhine, but I ani yet in the Bavarian territory. Perhaps when I 
get into the Emperor’s country they may mend. , . . October 28th. — 
The master of the vessel promises I shall be in Vienna by four o’clock. 
The abominable creature has not kept his word : ’tis seven o’clock, 
and he now says, though I am within half an hour of Vienna, he will 
not go on, and has fastened the vessel to the shore. Tuesday. — At 
half an hour after ten 1 arrived . . . this evening I have seen Lord 
Stormont, the British Ambassador, Lord Algernon Percy . . . and 
Mr. Dutens. The First Minister, Prince Kaunitz, has inquired every 
day for this week past whether I was come. This is doing me a great 
honour; but I sufpose my ft-iend, the Prined^s Kiusky, may have 
mentioned me to the Empress.’ 

Thus inaugurated, the stay of Lady Mary in Vienna was a 
sort of debauch in royal and noble acquaintances. Princess 
Einsky and her sister, Princess Clary, were two daughters 
of the house of Hohenzollern-Hechingeii, the elder and 
Catholic branch of the great family of Holienzollern, now 
extinct, and merged in the house of HohenzoUern-Sig' 
maringen. These great ladies with Princess Colloredo, and 
the Countesses Thun and Pergen, formed the most dis- 
tinguished members of society in the Austrian capital. The 
salon of Countess Thun {n6e Eaunitz) was especially de- 
lightful, but for some reason proved less congenial to Lady 
Mary than the Einsky coterie^ thanks to which fact, and to 
M. Dutens* gossiping, she managed to implicate herself in 
some of those ^quarrels of which the empress-queen wa^ wont 
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to complain, saying that in her Court there wei*e too many 
* enfantises et jalousies pour des riens/ 

‘Vienna, Sunday, November 11, 1770. 

‘ As you know my exactness, you may guess I got up early not to 
make the Princess Kinsky wait whatever time she called. It wanted 
about twenty minutes of ten o'clock when she came for me. We went 
h'rst into the apartment of the Grande Mattresse, and from thence to 
that of the Empress. Here we stayed some time with only the Ladys 
belonging to the Empress. The Emperor passed through the rooms, 
as did the Archdukes Ferdinand and Maximilian. The door of the 
outward room opened, and the Empress came in. Lady Strafford saw 
her in great beauty, but that the smallpox, and a great increase of fat 
has deprived her of. I dor/t mention her age, for everybody here 
affirms that till slie had the smallpox she was extremely handsome. 
She is about my height, and though very fat not at all incumbered 
with it; a genteel slope, holds herself extremely "well, and her air the 
most noble I ever saw — ’tis still visible her features have been ex- 
tremely fine and regular, though the swelling from the smallpox never 
quite gone down, and a little degree of redness remaining ; more spirit 
and sense in her eyes then 1 think 1 ever saw, and the most plearing 
voice in speaking. This is the most exact picture that can be 
drawn. She was very gracious, and presented the Emperor and the 
Archdukes herself. The Kmperor is much handsomer near than at a 
distance. ... I forgot to mention the dress of the Empress. She is 
still in deep mourning, and intends to wear it all her life. Her own 
private apartment is hung with black cloth, and in the room where 
she sits she has the pictures of the Emperor (died 1765) and of all 
the children she has lost. ... 1 passed this evening with Madame 
Harrach. The Empress had been in the morning at a Concert at some 
distance from Vienna. One of her Cbainhellans came in and said she 
had been very merry and bad laughed very much. Madame Harrach 
was quite happy to hear it, for since the Death of the Emperor, and the 
loss of BO many of her children, the Empress had lost much of her 
gaiety. ’Tis incredible how mucli she is beloved. . . . According to 
iny promise, I give you an account of the Court, The Princess Kinsky 
came for me about half an hour after six. She first coming into the 
room where the Empress secs the Company is a fine sight. ... At the 
upper end of the room is a canopy of gold and silver stuiF, under 
which is placed the table where the Empress plays. The Chair is of 
velvet. ^ little before seven the Imperial Family came in. I think 
the Empress came last. 1 was on the other side of the Canopy from the 
door she came in at : a circle was formed, but she only spoke to those 
who Went forwards, and went no further than half way. She was then 
opposite Uie card table, which Hhe went up to, took the cards, and gave 
one to the princess Esterhazy, another to the Princess Lobkowlt^ and a 
third, the Countess, Sternberg, and with them Her Majesty sat down 
jfrench picket ^ Having lost a game she got up. As die MW 
|e^]e]^6b6called*themrup*to the* table. She did me that honour.’ » . * 
1 went to the Grande Mdtreas^ where 1 met my two fidendt l^ie. 
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Princess Kinsky and Princess Clary; from thence at nine to Prince 
Kaunitz, and played at Lu, and lost 200 fish. The Princess 
d'Auersperg the other night lost 4,000, which is above 50 pounds 
English. 1 am referred to here for all the rules, as Lord Hertford is in 
England. . • • The eighteenth of every month the Empress passes in 
absolute retreat, as the Emperor dyed on the ISth of August, but on 
Friday the Emperor dines in public with all the knights of the order of 
the I'oison d^or in their robes. They say *tis a very fine sight, but as 
everybody is admitted I don’t think I shall go. ... I dined to-day 
with Madame Seilern. One of the dames de la Cle dined there : they 
take place of everybody. I have your letter of the 4th, and one of 
Lady Greenwich of the 8th. By the next post I imagine we shall 
have some news of the meeting of the Parliament, and probably of the 
war with Spain, for everybody here thinks it almost certain. . . . 
Everything one hoars and sees rahes one’s admiration for the Emperor 
and Empress. Tlie Emperor Joseph, though so young a man, has 
gone through many severe tryals, and in all of them has acted like an 
angel. The late Emperor died in liis arms, he never left his first wife 
in her illne.«s, but was constantly by her Bedside. Last year, when he 
lost his little Daughter, he attended her in the same manner. When 
the Empre.sB had the smallpox ho remained in her room night and day, 
but I must stop short : if I was to tell you all 1 think of the Empress 
I should never finish.* 

It is certain that no contemporary memoirs (and there is 
no lack of them) give so finished a miniatnre portrait of 
Maria Theresa as this. We say miniature, because Lady 
Mary was not strong enough to brosser^ as the Trench say, 
a really great portrait. She was too egotistical, and she 
lacked both the sense of humour and the imagination which 
are requisite to enable us to understand our neighbour’s 
character. Bub she is truthful. Mr. Bwinburne’s account 
of the Empress, written nine years later, after the partition 
of Poland, and when the Empress had grown graver and 
more unwieldy, is absolutely on the same lines as Lady 
Mary’s, and as such testifies to her veracity. MacGailane 
Mohr’s daughter, though enthusiastic in her likes and dis- 
likes, naturally looked at things more as au outsider than 
did Mr. Swinburne, who had a nephew in the Austrian 
service, and whose wife, being a Catholic, could •become a 
recipient of the much-valued ribbon of the croix etoilee. 
Perhaps because her judgement was and remained imma- 
ture, Lady Mary has penned nothing so good as Swinburne’s 
sketch of Count Kaunitz, with his wig and his curls, his 
constant want of money, his little greedv habits, and his big 
imperious temper; but in her journal, as, indeed, in the 
SWmbnrne papers, there are not many directly politic^ 
allusionB to be found. In those days tiiere 
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popularise news, and such allusions as passed from mouth 
to mouth at the Court were cautiously vague. Thus, Lady 
Mary : — 

‘January 9. — There is something important going on at this Court, 
hut what 1 can*t tell you : for nothing transpires here.’ 

From the dates, this was probably the Polish question, 
since the partition was effected in the following year, and 
the agreement between the Courts of Vienna and Berlin had 
been practically settled at an interview between the Emperor 
Joseph and Frederic the Great, at Neustadt, in September 
1770. Perhaps Maria Theresa could not quite forget how 
in 1633, John Sobieski, by his defeat of the Turks, delivered 
not only the city of Vienna from its besiegers, but freed 
Hungary from the Ottomans. It is said that to the very 
close of her life her conscience was uneasy as to the partition, 
and it is certain that her kind heart was not quite indif- 
ferent to the feelings of the noble Poles who surrounded 
her. When the whole Court was assembled to go into the 
roj-^al chapel, and assist at the Te Detim to be sung for 
the partition, the Empress went up to Madame de Salmour, 
{nee Lubienski) and told her that she was excused from 
being present at the service. It may well be, then, that in 
the months that preceded this event Maria Theresa, whom 
Lady Mary describes as ‘ always making a chain of red silk, 
‘ which they told me is used for some kind of embroidery,* 
found as she knotted ample food for grave meditation, 
whether her thoughts wandered from her skein of red silk 
to the position of tjie Dauphiness in French society, or to 
that act which secured disquiet to the spoilers of Poland, 
and for the dismembered country prepared a century of 
plots and persecutions, of secret and of open rebellions 
against the most cruel of national wrongs. 

We must return to the winter of 1771 : — 

* February 1. — It has rained all night, frost and snow, and all hopes 
of the Course de Traineaux has vanislicd. I shall go to Madame de 
Harrach’s this evening, and hoar from her an account of the Ball. 
Great peopft always get rid of their disorders sooner than small ones: 
the Empress came into the Ballroom at the usual hour, looking ex- 
tremely well and in very good humour, hut retunied to her apartment 
to give an audience to the French Minister. What liis business was I 
cannot tell, but he looked rather in a bustle. The Empress came 
back in an hour, and the Emperor came in from the play, in appear- 
anion not in such good liumour as the Empress. He went first to talk 
to Princess Claiy, who is one of his greatest favourites, and then 
Vent up to the Empress, with discontent in his countenance. If you 
ixe a politician, you may gather something from all this.*^ 
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This is a little like the important conversation reported by 
‘ Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs,’ and truly Lady Mary 
seems more at home in a long account of the course de 
traineaux : the ladies all in velvet and fur, the gentlemen 
with diamonds in their hats, while from the windows of 
Prince Colloredo’s palace she saw twenty-eight sledges, with 
running footmen to match. It was followed by the usual 
card party in the evening. Swinburne says of Princess 
Clary that ‘ she lived by playing at cards,’ and Lady Mary, 
though she seems to have had no great losses herself, found 
her evenings pretty well occupied. 

' I dine to-day with the Princess Esterhazy. I had no less than 
four invitfitions for to-day. The Princess told me she had been tasting 
for several days together different sorts of Tokay for Lady Spencer, 
who had given her a commission to send some to England ; but 'tis 
difficult to get it good, and all extremely dear. She told me they had 
asked 80 ducats for a small cask (more than 125. a bottle) — for a small 
cask that contains only sixty bottles. ... I dined to-day with Madame 
Harrach. Her brother, who was one of the company, was a week at 
Ilolkhani two months after I married. . . . Tell Lord Strafford that 
the Archduchess, who was just born when he was hero, I have had the 
honour of seeing twice. They say she is clever, and speaks her mind 
very freely to the Emperor. . . . The Emperor lives in great friend- 
ship with all his family, but his two favourite sisters were the Arch- 
duchess, who was contracted to the King of Naples, and who dyed of 
tlie smallpox a few days before she was to have set out, and the 
Dauphiness. They tell me there never was so amiable a character as 
that young Princess, and that if she is not spoiled at the Court of 
France, she will one day be a blessing to that country.’ 

Alas ! for the prediction. 

‘February 16, 1771. — During Lent there «are French sermons 
preached at the Chapel in the Palace, I believe I shall go there with 
Princess Kinsky.’ 

William Ilf. having decided to leave to the Court 
Almoner the duty hitherto performed by English sovereigns 
of publicly feeding, clotlung, and washing the feet of twelve 
poor men on Mauiiday Thursday, the ceremony, as Lady Mary 
Coke witnessed it at Vienna, was in every way new to her, 
though, by means of Sir David Wilkie’s beautiful picture of 
the Empress when on her knees before the poor, it has 
become familiar to later generations of English people. 

‘ 1 was dressed this morning at half an hour after nine o’clock to see 
the ceremony of the Emperor and Empress serving ihe poor, and 
afterwards washing their feet. I went with the Princess l^lkovsky, 
and she did not call till half an hour after ten. I feared we should 
have been too late, and the ceremony was begun, but very little of it 
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tras over. *Twaa performed in the great room where the Empress 
sees Company, where there are too {sic) tables, one for twelve old men, 
served by tlie Emperor and the Archdukes ; the other for twelve old 
Women, served by the Empresses and the Archduchesses, all dressed in 
the great dress, with the addition of a black veil. 1 never saw the 
Empress look so graceful. She charmed me more to-day than ever. 
All the Ladys of the Court attended in black veils also. The Empress 
stood opposite to the three first old women, placed all the dishes upon 
the table, and took them off, but with a* grace that is not to be de- 
scribed ; her manner of holding the napkin was so genteel, 1 could 
liRve looked at her for ever, and if you had heard her talk to those 
three old women you would have been delighted. When I came up 
to the table she said, ** One of my oldest acquaintances is not here. 
She was taken ill this morning in church. She had come here from 
the time of my Grandfather, the Em^>eror Leopold.*’ She afterwards 
did me the honour to tell me that she was not now able to perform 
the rest of the function. She said her breath would not permit her, 
but added, “My Daughter will do it.” She tlicn said, “but you 
should see the Emperor perform the ceremony. The Princess 
Solkovsky answered that we should not be able to get through the 
crowd. “ Yes,” said the Empress, “ they will make room for you.” 
Accordingly we went to the other side, where the Emperor was 
serving the twelve old men ; but I remarked he did not talk to them, 
as the Empress did to the old women.’ 

The genial manner of Maria Theresa that day was not 
a pose put on for the occasion of the royal Maundy, for 
one spring she got a message from a pensioner, of 103 years 
of age, regretting that, being now bedridden, she could 
not come as usual to the ceremony of feet-washing on 
Holy Thursday. The Empress drove to the cottage next 
morning, and entered the cottage. ^ I am told,’ she said, 
‘ that you are uneasy at not being able to come to see me. 
‘ I cannot give you strength ; that is only in the power of 
* God ; but I do as much as I can, and am come to see you.’ 
The poor old woman tried to get out of bed to throw 
herself at her sovereign’s feet ; but the Empress restrained 
her, sat with her for some time, and left a purse to secure 
comforts for her old friend. 

* The Emperor asked me whether the King did not perform the 
same ceremony in England, and seemed surprised when 1 told him he 
did not. 1 returned again to the Empress, who was placing the second 
coarse upon the table. When she had taken it off, the table was 
removed, and she sat down upon a stool. The Ladys of the Court 
pulled off the shoes and stockings of the old women, and one of the 
<;ikainiber]ain8 brought a great gilt dish (as in Wilkie’s picture), and 
aimther hdd a ewer with water. The eldest Archduchess tb^ haeii^Ml 
dOMi washed, and kissed the feet of each old woman, going from one 
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to the other upon her knees; for i^e is not to rise till she has per- 
formed it all. When she has finished she gets up, and is presented bj 
one of the Ladys of the Court with a ribbon to which hangs a pursCi 
which she puts over the head of each old woman. The Emperor does 
the same by the men ; they then all came to the Empress, who rose 
up and retired. She had been, at eight o’clock, in great form at one 
of the Churches, to receive the Sacrament.’ 

‘Friday, April 5, 1771. 

‘ I have this morning received the Empress’s orders to attend her at 
six o’clock in the evening, in her own apartment. Madame Harrach 
goes with me. I never saw a finer day at this time of year. I leave 
Vienna with regret, and dread the thought of seeing the Empress this 
evening. If you knew the veneration I have for her, you would not 
be surprised that I am hurt with the idea of taking leave. You shall 
know what passes when I return. If I admired the Empress before 
the Audience, you may guess what I do now, alter having been 
received with a degree of graciousness and goodness far beyond my 
expectation ; and as everything she does is accompanied with a grace 
peculiar to herself, I own to you I was charmed in a manner that I 
don’t know well how to express. I have not room in this journal to 
tell you half that she said. It must be reserved for another. At six 
o’clock Madame Harrach carried me to the Palace, and we were con- 
ducted to the Empress’s apartment, where one of the Ladys with the 
gold key melt us, and said her Majesty had somebody with her ; but a 
page told the Lady the Empress had ordered as ‘soon as I came that She 
should know : upon which Madame la Comtesse de Bertoli went to the 
door and scratched, upon which the door was immediately opened, the 
person dismissed, and 1 and Madame Harrach called in. The Lady 
then retired. The Empress said : “ I did not expect you would have 
gone away so soon : you have stayed all the bad w^eather, and the 
climate seems to have agreed with you, for you look better than when 
you came.” I answered Her Majesty that I lell Vienna with the 
greatest regret, upon which she said : “You Imve, then, nothing to do 
but to return.” Madame Harrach told her what I had said in the 
Coach — that my spirits were so low that I was afraid of crying — to 
which the Empress said : “ I am very glad you esteem me, as you 
have seen the Apartment below, I will show you this” ; and slie irad 
the condescension to go with me into all the rooms, to show me every 
thing in them, to tell me all the pictures, and when we came into the 
room that had been described to me She said : “ These are the pictures 
of all my family that are dead ” — mentioned all their names, and. 
when she came to the Emperor’s (Francis of Lorraine), She said, 
“ Madame d’Harrach will tell you that nothing can be liker than this 
picture.” In the same room where the Empress had made me remark 
the picture of the late Emperor there were the pictures of her Mother 
imd Father, ^ . and in one picture three Childiw of the Empress, 

none of them seeming to be older than two or iltree years; and over 
one of die doors the Empress showed me the picture of the Lady, (the 
Oomtesse de Fudis) who had. brought her up, and whose head she 
hdd for allhost th^ days together when she was dying. From that 
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room she carried me into another, where she said she did all her 
business ; and here personne entre impunimen : these were her words, 
and 1 thought it better not to translate them. From thence Her 
Majesty brought me into a room which Siie told me was the work of 
her Mother. It was composed of drawings cut out — small figures, &c. 
— placed by her according to her fancy, with japan orer it. This was 
part of her employment during the years that she was confined to her 
chair. The next room was the Empresses bedchamber, hung with 
grey damask, and a grey damask bed. •The room is very large, and 
on one side a door opens to a small Chapel, which the Empress showed 
me. In a corner of the room on the side of the bed is an urn of por* 
celain, one of the finest things of the kind I ever saw. On the pedestal 
of the um sits a figure weeping, and round the um hangs a chain 
which is fastened to the orders of the late Emperor, and the crown 
and arras, d:c. The Empress desired me to look at it, and this was 
the only time she sat down, placing herself on one side of the urn. 
When she thought I had sufficiently examined it, She rose up, and 
told mo she would show me the pictures of the King and Queen of 
Naples. . . . The next room was gayer than any in the apartment : 
it was ornamented with carving and gilding, glaces, tables, &c., and all 
the Imperial Family’s pictures that are now living. The Empress told me 
it was the room where they dined. When she showed me the picture 
of the Dauphiness She did me the honour to siiy, As you are going 

to Paris, you’ll fell her ” I think she said that ym< have been with 

ms, but 1 did not perfectly hear the last words, nor could I answer 
them, as I never intend to be presented at the Court of France. 
Her Majesty showed me a very fine commode the Dauphiness had 
sent her, and then said : “ I will now carry you to a pair of stairs 
which will lead you to the apartment below,** adding with great 
graciousness, “You’ll stay to play ” (there were cards that evening at 
Court), She tlien said : “ If you go to Italy, or are accustomed to go 
to the Spa, the journey from there is inconsiderable.” I told Her 
Majesty wiih great sinoerity I would have taken a much longer jour- 
ney to have the honour of seeing her: upon which, to my great sur- 
prise, she took me in her arms an<l kissed me. We then parted.’ 

Thursday, April 11, 1771. — ‘I was up and dressed before six 
o’clock, and waited till seven for the horses. The weather was fine, 
and the roads could not have been better. I lay at a place called 
Kemelbach ; one post further than where tlie Dauphiness lay last 
year when the Empress and the whole Court went with her the first 
day’s journey.’ 

It is evident that Lady Mary’s thoughts were already 
turning to the Court of Marie Antoinette, to the beautiful 
young 'Dauphiness, who was the pride of Paris and of Vienna* 
We are, therefore, prepared to read as follows : — 

‘ On Tuesday I arrived at Paris. Thursday. — While I was dressing 
I surprised by a visit from Madame de Geofirin. . • . 19ie is a 
4ady that has been much talked of, and I was glad to have an oppor- 
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tnnity of seeing her : I found her alono. Our conversation turned 
naturally upon Vienna : the Empress, the Princess Kinsky. I found 
her perfectly au fait of all the characters, yet, I ])elieve, she stayed 
there but a short time. . . . From Madame de Geoffrin I went to my 
friend Madame de Eochecliouart, who, I am cure, was glad to see me« 
She thinks I ouglit to go to the Dauphiness, and said if she had not 
been obliged to go to the country, she would have gone with me to 
Versailles. She is persuaded, ^he said, that the Dauphiness would be 
very glad to see me, and there is nothing easier than going to see her 
in private. She admires her of all things. ’Tis certain the Empress 
meant me to sec her; but I shall wait a few days, as I expect the 
Imperial Ambassador will come to me, and perhaps will say something 
upon the subject. 1 have not seen Madame du Chatelet ; she leit 
Paris the day after I came, and she does not intend being at the 
marriage nf the Comte de Provence. The Affection that everybody 
has for the Dauphiness makes them all rejoice that the Cointe^se dfe 
Provence is ugly, that she may have no chance of rivalling lier. . . . 
Everything here with regard to Politicks is in great confusion. . . . The 
po\V(;r of Madame de Barry increases every day; nothing cm be done 
without her approbation. April 28th. — I have not yet fixt my day 
for setting out, though after I have seen the Dauphiness I have nothing 
to do here. April 29th.— I dined with Madame de Boufflera, who 
came to Paris on purpose to see me. She seems much dissatisfied witli 
the sUite of affairs in this Country, but though, as she said, she was no 
Courtier, she could not help admiring Madame la Daiiphine, and 
thought iier a miracle for her age. She has got the King s leave to 
have a ball every Monday. . . . Madame de Boufllers and her daughter- 
in-law \rere ofum at Versailles at those Balls, where she saw a great 
deal of her, and she says nothing can be more amiable, lively, polite, 
good-humoured, and a conduct so prudent that, in all the difficiiltio.s 
of her situation, she never commits a fault. The Dauphin admires 
her, and siiy.s she lias more grace than he ever aaw .anybody liava in 
all his life, yet, ’(is certain he has never lived with her. Within this 
fortnight lie has been prevailed upon to sleep in her apartment, wliich 
is all that can at present be obtained. I sliall be vext if the Countess of 
Provence brings tlie first child, . . . Madame De Barry dislikes Madamo 
la Dauphiiie : since which the King’s affection for that pretty Princess 
is a little cooler, but by everybody else she is almost adored. ... I 
was this evening with Madame de Villegagnon. When I came homo 
1 found a note from the Imperial Ambassador, to let me know Madame 
la Dauphine could see me at half an hour after 4 o'clock oil Sunday, 
and that I must be with Madame la Comtesse de Noailles at Versailles 
at 4 o’clock. Sunday, May 5th. — . ... At 4 o'clock I waited upon 
Madame de Noailles, who received me with great jioliteneas, talked to 
me about the Empress, and said she was not surprised I admired her 
so much, as everybody did. In half an hour we went to the 
Daupbiness's apartment, but she was gone to the Dauphin's. We 
stayed about ten minutes in her outward room. I was then told to go 
in. She was so near the door, 1 had but just room to go in. She was 
dressed in her hair, with Diamonds, without a hoop, and a black gloak. 
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She is like enough to the Family for me to have known her to be 
an Archduchess ; the same beautilul make and grace, and, 1 think, a 
pretty face* She asked me how long 1 had been in France, and what 
time 1 had been in Vienna, but said nothing of the Empress, the Arch- 
duchesses, <&G., which surprised me, as Madame dc Noailles said to her 
1 was charmed with the Empress, and most flattered with her goodness 
to me. ... I think she said no more than I have told you, then made 
me a coiirtsy, and I retired. She has n quick way of speaking. I 
believe I shall set out for England oi^ Saturday, f went in Lord 
Ilarcourt's coach with Lady AU>emar]c to the Keview of the French 
and Swiss Guards. We were told the King would be there at 8 o’clock, 
but he did not come till 4. llis Majesty the Dauphin and the Comte 
de Provence M*ere on horseback. Madame la Dauphinc was in one of 
the finest equipages I have ever seen : the Coach was red velvet and 
gold, the carriage all carved and gilt, eight white Horses, the Harness 
magnificent, with white feathers up the necks and upon the heads of 
the Horses. She had in the coach with her two of the Madames, and 
the Princesse de Lambalc.’ 

Fantastically lovely and sad is this picture of Marie An* 
toinette and her friend ; the one so soon to exchange her titles 
of adoration for the nickname of ‘ Madame Deficit ; ’ the other 
fair head to bleed on a pike under her sovereign’s windows. 

Lady Mary Coke supped at Madame du Defiant’s, the night 
before leaving Paris, and closed her grand tour by return- 
ing to England, and to Boughton Park. A letter of Horace 
Walpole’s served as prologue to her wanderings; another 
and a more amusing one must serve here as the epilogue : — 

‘Arlington Street, January 27, 1771. 

* I am extremely flattered, dear Lady Mary; ])y your sisteis telling 
me that you complain of my silence. Alas ! 1 thought, surrounded by 
Emperors and Empresses, you could not think of nor care for the 
letters of such little mortals ns I. 1 imagined that I must write to 
you with all the formalities of the Aulic Chamber. I had begun an 
epistle, but my words came so slow tbat I should not have finished 
before I hope you will return. By your kind reproof I trust you will 
allow me to descend from my Austiian buskins, and write in my usual 
style. I am not, nor ever can be, altered towards your Ladyship, but 
truth is, I feared your being become at least an Archduchei^ and did 
not know, which would be a thousand pities, but your fair nose might 
have riaen^half an inch, and your lips, which could never mend, have 
dropped and pouted with prodigious dignity, at being addressed with 
a familiarity unknown to the House of Habsburg. I am transported 
with finding you still the same, and could now almost trust you with the 
l^nefnl influence of the Czarina. However, pray never think of 
makiiiig her a visit too. You have travelled enough, and ought to have 
thV ilagi come to see you, instead of wandering yourself after evei^ 
Star. I do net pretend, Madam, to tell you news. . « • One article 
rejoices me greatly, the Peace with Spain, I do not w}rb to conquer 
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the world every two years. . . • What do you say at Vienna to 
Monsieur de Choiseul’s fall, and when willyour neighbour Mustapha III. 
be sent in chains to St. Petersburg ? Is the Dauphiness breeding ? or 
are you very angry that she is not? ... I do not know that we 
have a single new book, except one or two political pamphlets that 
nobody reads, except the Common Council, who cannot read. Lord 
Huntingdon is going abroad, not, like your Ladyship, to see Kings and 
Queens, but l>ecause he has fe^wer opportunities of seeing them than he 
l)ad. . . . The worst and the best news I can tell you is that you and 
J, Madam, have been very near losing our Princess (Amelia), and that 
she is perfectly well again. I am to play there to-morrow, but our Loo 
is reduced to half-crowns. You have heard, I suppose, that on account 
of her deafness she goes no more to Court, and is to have no more 
Drawing-rooms. This sketch of everything will, I hope, atone a little 
for my past omissions, and yet why should I expect it ? You are a 
wanderer. Lady Mary, like Giin, and seem not to care for your own 
country. You would have liked it better, I believe, during the 
Heptarchy, when we had more Kings and Queens than there are in a 
pack of Cards. If you should ever write your travels, and, like Baron 
Polnitz, give a full account of all the gracious Sovereigns upon earth, 
I Hutter myself you will honour the Strawberry Press ** with them. I 
j)romi8e you they shall be printed on the best Imperial paper. It is 
employed at present on the last volume of my Anecdotes of Painting, 
which do not deserve better than quires of foolscap, . . . lam, Madam, 
your Ladyship’s abandoned but ever faitbfull and devoted knight, 

‘Horace Walpole.’ 

But in this, as in other matters, Lady Marj" took her own 
way. The proverb says that appetite comes with eating, and 
her hunger for the excitement of travel and foreign Courts 
was heightened by a sense of pique, because at her own slie 
was not, and never could be, recognised as the widow of the 
Dnke of York by any one but her own very foolish self. 
Her feeling is apparent in this entry : — 

‘August 1771. — ‘ I have taken leave at Court. His Majesty inquired 
when I intended to return, and 1 believe meant to be graciou.s but I am 
not the dupe of dmwing-iuom conversation ; everybody is equally taken 
notice of : no sort of distinction of any kind.’ 

This was really very hard, but His Majesty’s consort had 
better luck in soothing Lady Mary. ^ The Queen ^has sent 
^ her compliments to the Empress. I shall let you know 
^ liow they are received. Her l^jesty asked me if the King 

* had not bad an amicable quarrel with me abont my leaving 

* ]fogland P These are all mighty fine things ; but 1 fancy 
^ if 1 was to tell my story nobody has been worse treated 
^ than myself. . . • The Princess (Amelia) brought me home 

* at eight o’clock.’ In this frame of mind Lady Mary again 
massed the OJxannel, heard that the fStes for the Archduke 
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of Tuscany’s wedding were to be held not in Vienna, but in 
Milan, and that she had time to loiter in France in fine 
vintage weather. The loyalty of the people of Lorraine to 
the Emperor, and his sister the Dauphinoss (as representing 
their ancestors the Dukes of Lorraine) pleased her ; but she 
was less pleased at the idea tjiat on reaching Vienna, she 
might find the Empress in retreat after parting with one of 
her sons. Matters, however, turned out better than Lady 
Mary feared. She was welcomed by the English ambassador 
and many friends, and told to ask at once for an audience. 

‘ Friday, Sept. 27tli, 1771. 

* I dined at Prince Kaunir^s at a Villa he has a little way out of 
Vienna. He lia^ got a disortler in his eyes, which seems to distress 
liim verj’ much. 1 stayed till 6 o’clock, am now come liome. . . . The 
price at Loo is reduced to the half it was last year ; the Empress said 
something that made them understand if they did not keep it within 
bounds she should forbid it. At eleven o’clock I set out for Schon^ 
bourne, went into the great apartment, stopped in the gallery not 
knowing where to go — all the Ladys were at chapel with the Empress 
. . in about a quarter of an hour one of the Ladys said I was to go into 
the Empress'es Apsirtment. In the room next that hung with black 
she came in, the Archduchesses and Archduke Maximilari with her. 1 
never saw her look so well, and am more charmed with her than ever. 
She made me forget all the length and tiresomeness of the journey, but 
I promise to recollect it again w'hen I return to England that I may 
not wish to return again so soon. . . . “ You saw the Daiiphinc. 
What do you think of her ? Very lively ? At least by her letters she 
seems to continue so, but she wears a great deal of rouge, does she not ? ” 
When I had answered all these questions, I s&id 1 had the Queen’s 
orders to present her compliments to Pier Majesty, to which she 
answered, “ ’Tis charmhig to employ a person that acquits themselves 
BO wtdi. 1 believe your Queen very amiable, and I know all that you 
have said of with that she laid her hand on mine and pressed 
it, then turned from me, and went out of the room. It is imfx>ssible 
for me to convey all slie said, or her tone of voice, both of which are 
peculiar to herself, and more cfiptivating than can be expressed.’ 

Just in proportion to this captivation was Lady Mary’s 
angry dismay when she fell into disgrace with the Empress ; 
not, it may well be believed, owing to any caprice on the 
part of the large-hearted, capable sovereign, but because of 
the meddlesome folly of her English visitor. There are 
always jealousies at a Court. The policy of the Empress and 
that of her sou were not always perfectW in agreement, 
tihot^h of the Imperial family itself Lady Mfary remarks that 
^ tl^ ease and affection which seemed among them all appeared very 
particular to me, who came from a Country which is not so happy as 
to see any great harmony in the Royal Family. Tha Empezor, con* 
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Irary to tlie custom in England, tbougli excessively fond of all his 
Brothers and Sisters, is particularly so of the great Duke who at 
present is his heir (Leopold 11.).* 

It was not, therefore, actually in the family circle that 
Maria Theresa suffered from jealous bickerings. Lady Mary’s 
friends, the two Princesses of Hohenzollem-Hechingen, who 
led Viennese society as Princess Kinsky and Countess Clary, 
probably first led her into mischief, and, as usual, she turned 
a deaf ear to pacific counsels : — 

‘ I can assure you that it is unnecessary to advise me to keep free 
from quarrels. I have a horror for them, and think I may venture to 
promise never to have one again with any mortal. AVith regard to every- 
body here, I have certainly nothing to do with therli, and it would be 
ridiculous, as w'ell as in all respects improper, to meddle in anything.’ 

Meddle, however, she did, and her second visit to Vienna 
ended so disastrously for herself as to embitter her temper 
for 3 'ears to come. When we reviewed Lady Louisa StuarPs 
account of Lady Mary’s family history we had occasion to 
quote her humorous description of the English lady’s tan- 
trums, and her conviction that her happiness and comfort 
were during many years endangered by the powerful intrigues 
of an enemy no less great and terrible than the Empress- 
queen Maria Theresa. It was all, as the poor lady had 
said, ‘ ridiculous,’ and it was also sad. As she advanced in 
years Lady Mary was not one of those 

‘ AVhose kind old hearts grow mellow, 

AA^hosc fair old faces grow more fair, 

As Point and Flanders yellow : 

AV'hom some old store of garnered grief, 

Their pallid temples shading, 

Crowns like a wreath of autumu leaf 
AVitli tender tints of fading,’ 

On the contrary, this is how she sti'uck an acquaintance 
about twelve years after her loss of favour with the Empress. 
Mr. Swinburne, meeting her at an agreeable dinner party at 
her sister’s, Lady Bettj’^ Mackenzie, says; — 

‘ A small party — Lady Mary Coke, Dutens, William Townsend, Horace 
AValpole, and Poyntz . . . Lady Betty could never have been pretty, 
but they say Lady Mary w’as. They say Mr. Walpole was in love 
with her, but she was persuaded to marry Lord Coke, who was quite 
a madman, and shut her up for a long time in a cage.’ 

By this time (1785) poor Lady Mary’s trials of temper had 
become legendary, and so, alas ! had her beauty ; for Mr. 
Swinburne adds, ^ she is now so deadly palC) that her face is 
^ absolutely cjtdaverous.’ 
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Abt4 IX. — 1. Old and New Aalronomy. By BioaASi> A. 
PsoCTOB, completed by A. Cowpeb Banyabd. London : 
1892. 

2. The Milky Way from the North Pole to 10® of South Decli- 
nation. Drawn at the Earl of Bosse’s Observatory at Birr 
Castle by Otto Boedbickeb. l^ndon : 1892. 

^Phe news of Mr. Proctor’s death, September 12, 1888, was 
received, throngbout the English-speaking world, with 
a shock of painful surprise. Especially to those interested in 
astronomy, so greatly multiplied in nuniber by his labours, it 
announced a well-nigh personal loss. The circumstances of 
the event were sad, almost tragic. No end more desolate 
could indeed easily be conceived to a not over-fortunate life. 

Bichard Anthony Proctor was born at Chelsea, March 23, 
1837. His &.ther, a solicitor, died when he was thirteen. 
To his mother, he was indebted for his early education. She 
was evidently a woman of some ability, and her death 
during his collegiate days caused him overwhelming sorrow. 
Delicacy of health had kept him exceptionally long under 
her immediate care; but his constitution strengthening 
with yeai's, ho was sent to King’s College, London, and 
thence to St. John’s College, Cambridge. The developement 
of a taste for athletics, and his marriage, while still an 
undergraduate, to an Irish lady, whom he met during one 
of his vacation trips to the Continent,, perhaps accounted 
for his unexpectedly poor degree. He graduated as twenty- 
third wrangler in » 1860. Then arose the question of 
a career. What should he do with his life? And the 
answer lay practically in a choice between law and litera- 
ture. So he tried Digests and Commentaries, and, not 
finding them to his liking, resolved to become an astrono- 
mical author. 

The decision implied afiluence, for only stinted wages 
were to be earned this way. But he could at that time 
offcod to, follow his bent ; and, what was more important, 
he could afford to follow it with deliberate and advancing 
steps, ohne Hasty aber ohne Rost. Four years were mven to 
the composition of his first book; and they were well spent. 
* Sednm and its System,’ published in 1865, was in evmry 
respect an admindbie production. It was hmely oonoerned 
wi& a theory wiueli, tibough new, was tone, (^k Maxw^’s 
demonstration of the meteoric structure of Saturn’s rinifslias 
never fapen seriously impugned ; it is scarcely posstide that, 
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by any future discovery, it can be overturned. And to Mr. 
Proctor fell tbe opportunity of bringing it within the 
acquaintance of ordinary readers. He used the opportunity 
with consummate ability. In a manner thoroughly scien- 
tific, yet free from technicalities, he explained the geo- 
metrical relations of the wonderful Saturnian appendages 
with a completeness and precision which left nothing to be 
desired. The unconscious display, in every page, of an easy 
command over an intricate subject gave the work a parti- 
cular charm, recognised, however, only by a select minority. 
It sold badly, and the author remained a loser by its publica- 
tion. The first profits accruing to him in his chosen career 
came from a taking, but thoroughly unsound,* article on ‘ The 
‘ Colours of Double Stars,’ which appeared in one of the 
early numbers of the ‘ Comhill Magazine.’ This glimmer 
of dawning success was perhaps one of the keenest joys of 
his life. The following year, 1866, brought him financial 
ruin through the failure of a New Zealand bank in which 
he was a large shareholder. Thenceforward, daily bread for 
himself and his family became, by hard necessity, the prime 
object of his endeavours ; yet he still followed his calling, 
although tbe way that it led him was rugged and toilsome. 
Fi'oin the moment that he heard of the loss of his fortune, 
‘ onward fqr five years,’ he wrote, ‘ 1 did not lake one day’s 
‘ holiday from the work which 1 found essential for iny 
‘ family’s maintenance.’ * Sometimes, indeed, a surrender 
seemed on the point of being imposed upon him by the 
imperative claims of dependent lives. * I would willingly,’ 
he acknowledged, ‘ have turned to stoye-breaking, or any 
‘ other form of hard and honest, but unscientific labour, if a 

* modest competence in any such direction had been offered 
‘ me.’ The struggle was severe. Article after article was 
sent back to him with empty editorial compliments. Book 
after book, atlas after atlas, was refused by the publishers. 
He became fully inured to the oepupation, haughtily con- 
temned by Macaulay, of * hawking bis wares up and down 
‘ Paternoster Bow.’ At last the tide began Jto turn. 
Hardwicke engaged him for 251. to write ‘ Half Honrs with 

* the Stars,* whiw ran through twenty editions in as many 
years ; and he slowly gained a footing in the magazines. 
Lecturing engagements followed, in Australia, New Inland, 
and America ; and the wolf no longer lurked near his ioot. 
His inde&tigable industry was rewarded. 


* Monthly Notioes Roy. Astr. Sorie^y, voL xlix, p.'16^ 
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Uis first wife having died iu 1879, he married again during 
a trip to the United States, and made a new home among 
the orange- groves of Florida. From his far-off editorial 
chair he nevertheless continued to direct the publication in 
London of ^ Knowledge,’ a scientific magazine founded by 
him in 1881. There, too, he hoped to finish at leisure the 
work noAV under review ; but the days he counted upon were 
not granted to him. Summoned to England on business in 
the autumn of 1888, he was seized with illness while travelling 
to New York. The doctors in that city pronounced him to 
be suffering from yellow fever ; the keeper of the hotel where 
he lay helpless became terrified ; and at dead of night, in 
the midst of a Storm of wind and rain, he was huddled off 
to a hospital. He survived the removal just twelve hours. 
The disease to which he succumbed w'as afterwards strongly 
asserted to have been, not yellow, but malarial fever. This, 
however, can never be established. What is certain is that 
he was thrust out to die as one plague-stricken, and breathed 
his last, friendless and forsaken, in the inhuman heart of a 
great city. 

Proctor's talents were varied and brilliant, and he had a 
remarkable power of interesting exposition. But perhaps 
his most special gift was his sense of the relations of space. 
Where these were concerned he was a master. He did not 
merely apprehend them by means of diagrams or symbols, 
they made part of the very constitution of his mind. He 
was thus unrivalled as aii interpreter to the unlearned of the 
geometrical facts of astronomy. They Uvere so definite and 
solid to him that he could scarcely fail in helping others to 
realise them. lie* %vas, besides, an accomplished carlo- 
graidicr, and aii excellent luatheiuatieian. His energy was 
iisioiiisliiiig. Ill twenty-seven years he wrote fifty-seven 
books ; he played chess and whist eagerly and well ; was no 
ilespicable pianist, and delivered lectures iu several quarters 
of th^ globe. What was more to his credit, he did some 
really liard, and really useful, work iu astronomy. His 
charting of Argelandcr’s o24,000 stars was in itself a 
consideraI)le performance ; he annihilated by irresistible 
arguments the atmospheric-glare theory of the solar corona ; 
determined, with extreme exactitude, the rotation -period of 
Mars ; and insisted on some beneficial amendments in the 
official programme for observing the transits of Venus. His 
manner as a controversialist, it is true, was somewhat acrid. 
He seemed equally impressed with the truth of his own con- 
victions and with a sense of the amazing duloess of his 
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opponents. And he always commanded the ear of the public. 
So he was eflFective ; and eflFective on the whole, as regards 
the scientific points earnestly debated by him, on the side of 
troth — possibly to his personal detriment. With more pru- 
dence, he might perhaps have secured a happier and a more 
prosperous career. 

As it was, circumstances ^developed him on his weaker 
side. His insight into things even of the physical order 
could never have been profound, but, with due leisure for 
thought, it would always have been keen and just. He was 
however unfortunately driven by sheer need to rely for an 
income upon the versatility and facility by which his more 
solid mental powers were apparently set* ofiF, but really 
undermined. He became in fact a ready writer, and in that 
capacity tended, as was inevitable, to degenerate. Never- 
theless, a higher standard was not lost sight of; he made 
peace with his intellectual conscience by the gradual 
preparation, in leisure moments, of a work truly represen- 
tative of him, a work which should embody all the best results 
of his life’s scientific activity. The ^ Old and New 
^ Astronomy ’ was planned nearly a quarter of a century before 
it began to be published. According to the original design, 
‘ Saturn and its System ’ was to form one of a series of 
planetary monographs ; but this central idea widened, as 
time went on, until it became all but co-extensive with the 
whole domain of descriptive and historical astronomy. Its 
execution proceeded slowly ; but at last, in 1837, the appear- 
ance of the magnum opus, in twelve successive instalments, 
was announced as impending, and of tjiese, six had been 
published, and a seventh was in type, when the author died. 
It had been given to him to write fifty-six books; the 
fifty -seventh, which was to outweigh, and as it were absorb 
and represent them all, roiiiaiiied a colossal fragment. The 
arduous task of its completion devolred upon Mr. Arthur 
Cowper Ranyard, \vlio also took up, and has carried on with 
conspicuous success, the editorship of ‘ Knowledge.* His 
share iu the * Old and New Astronomy * consists, primarily, 
ill the wholly original composition of the long and important 
section on the Stars ; next, in the somewhat laborious 
revision of chapters on the Planets, left by Mr. Proctor in 
manuscript. Comets and Meteors were, unfortunately, left 
altogether unprovided for. Mr. Proctor had neither treated 
of them himself, nor had he allowed room for their treatment 
by another ; they were crowded out. This is undoubtedly a 
very serious defect in the work. It results from thp over- 
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wide scope given to it at starting. We could assuredly have 
better spared the thorough expuuation afforded us of how 
planetary appearances were ‘ saved ’ in the Ptolemaic system, 
or the amusing demonstration that Kepler ought, in all 
reason, to have needed only a quarter of an hour, instead of 
two months, for the final discovery of his third law, than the 
whole marvellous story of cometaiy apparitions, and of 
meteoric fire-storms. Not but that every chapter is admirable 
in itself. It would be difiicult to point to anything in the text 
of the book that was not worth writing, and that is not worth 
reading ; but the maxim ne quid nimis applies even to what 
is best, and the (accumulated results of Mr. Proctor’s life-long 
studies surpassed the capacity of any single literary recep- 
tacle. One should in truth have been provided for the Old, 
another for the New Astronomy. On the plan actually 
adopted, a much stricter rule of space-proportion should have 
been observed from the outset. The author, however, 
evidently gave himself the rein ; and his initial excesses had 
naturally to be compensated bj' subsequent omissions. One 
form of exuberance especially he might have curtailed with 
advantage. He carried the habit of overflowing into foot- 
notes unconscionably far. As a general rule, the text should 
be allowed to speak for itself. A running coiumcutiiry upon 
it only serves to distract the uiiiid of the re-ador, by thrusting 
upon him unnecessary, and, so to speak, surreptitiously 
conveyed Information. Mr. Proctor’s notes are, it is true, 
highly characteristic ; they express, taken at large, his 
conviction that the official astronomical * world was out of 
* joint and they express it with more ix>int than politeness. 
We ai’e irresistibly reminded of a line in ‘ Letters to Dead 
‘ Authors ’ — 

‘ And furious foot-notes growl ’ncath everj' jiage.’ 

Mr. lector wrote indeed rather in the caustic, than in 
the furious vein ; but let that pass. Pei'sonalities are always 
undignified, and we cannot but regret to see a book like tbc 
present turned into a vehicle for paying off old scores. Wc 
regret still more to observe some (al wit very few) offensive 
allasioDS to the Scriptures. Shallow irreverence is never in 
place ; but it is nowhere more painfully out of place than in 
a treatise on a snbject palpably transfused, so to speak, witli 
tho mystery of the Infinite. Mr. Banyard, it should be 
added, expressly disclaims responsibility for Mr. Proctor’s 
sallieB, with which his own quietly courteous maouer of 
dealing with his contemporaries is in strong co^ntrast. 
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Setting aside the blemishes referred to, we can award to 
the work before us a very high meed of praise. It is 
throughout fresh, vigorous, and spontaneous; there is a 
delightful absence from it of trite repetitions, and mechanical 
reproductions of earlier statements taken on trust. The 
materials relating to each sulgect are cast in a new mould, 
provided for the occasiqn. We perceive everj^vhere the 
invigorating effect of a variation in the point of view. The 
material form given to the book is of a most imposing kind. 
A majestic volume of 816 pages, splendidly bound, magnifi- 
cently and instructively illustrated, embodies the intellectual 
bequest to a closing century of one of its. representative 
authors. Innumerable topics of discussion are offered by it : 
we shall confine ourselves to one. 

The first man to whom the construction of the heavens 
presented itself as a subject for experimental investigation 
on the vastest scale was Sir William Herschel. He more- 
over invented methods for carrying his bold idea into 
execution, and applied them, on the whole, with astonishing 
success. The sublime ambition thus kindled in the human 
mind is not likely to perish from it. It may be that no 
complete solution of the problem is possible; it may be that, 
ill their labours, and contrivances, and aspirations towards 
that end, astronomers * follow that which flies before | ; they 
will nevertheless continue their pursuit uutil^ mankind de- 
scends to a lower level, or sinks into terrestrial extinction. 
So far, they have met with unparalleled incitements to 
perseverance. The means of research at their command 
have develojied extraordinary potencies f discoveries of the 
most curious kind continually reward their efforts, and 
animate their zeal ; with the result that sidereal science year 
by year widens its boundaries, and makes more sure of its 
possessions. Slowly but surely too, as facts accumulate, the 
ideas prevalent regarding the constitution of the stellar 
univei'se aro becoming modified. Slowly but surely the full 
intricacy of the problem is coming to be recognised, and the 
more obvious solutions of it at first attempted ai’e being, one 
by one, set aside as inadequate. It is to the elucidation of 
this question of questions that Mr. Ranyard mainly devotes 
the space at his disposal ; and his choice derives particular 
appropriateness from the circumstance that Mr. Proctor had 
done much useful work in the same direction. The laudable 
aim of our present author has been to derive no inference 
from insecure data, but, rejecting all that might prove mis- 
leading, to buUd on a strong knd sound foundatidn, bi^nbt at 
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all. His caution as to ivliat he admits is indeed, if anything, 
excessive. We believe, for instance, that recent measure- 
ments of star-distances are in general entitled to much more 
credit than he feels able to allow to them ; nor does it seem 
altogether wise to discard the nucleus of unquestionably 
genuine knowledge regarding stellar and nebular motion in 
the line of sight furnished by the work of Vogel at Potsdam 
and of Keeler at Lick. On the other hand, Mr. Banyard 
sometimes accepts without hesitation eyidence against which 
we should be disposed to enter a caveat. Nevertheless, his 
discussion is an able one, and leads to some remarkable 
conclusions. 

But there is a preliminary difficulty. Before pretending to 
investigate the universe, we ought to make reasonably sure 
that the universe is capable of being investigated by such 
limited means and faculties as we possess. This it assuredly 
is not, if of absolutely boundless extent. Before a material 
infinitude, we could only lay down our weapons of research. 
To our apprehension, it would have neither form, nor dimen- 
sions, nor structure ; no law of order conceivable by us could 
reign in it ; it would be undistinguishable from a chaos. The 
plain facts, however, point the other way ; they indicate for 
the sidereal world a definite shape, and ascertainable, if 
enormously remote, boundaries; they leave little doubt as to 
the strict limitation of the store of energy possessed by it. 
The consequences of the opposite hypothesis would be of a 
most striking character. Olbers, as Mr. Banyard remarks, 

* sliowed that if the utiiverse of stars is infinite, as we are naturally 
inclined to suj)pr»sc, iid line could he dnnvn cn tending from the earth 
into distant regions of space which A\nnld not cncoimUr some star. 
Supposing ;dl the stars were c«jually bright with our siiQ — however 
minute their feuperticial diineiu ’o is might appear by reason of tlieir 
distance — the brilliance of their disoi as compared area for area would 
not be afiected, and the wliolc celestial sphere would, if there were no 
absorption of light in space, shine as a luminous envelope equally 
bright with the surface of our sun. We should, in fact, only be able 
to discover the sun with difficulty by his s|>ots, and the moon and 
planets uuuld only be perceived by us as jet-black discs upon a 
bright ground as brilliant as the sun’s/ * 

In order to nullify the effect of this radncUo ad absnrdam 
of an infinite universe, appeal was made to aconjectural ex- 
tinction of light in space ; and Mr. Banyard trusts further, 
for protection from the intolerable glare of unnumbered suns, 
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to the int«.*rccpting effects of dark masses which, for anything 
we know to the contrary, may abound in celestial tracts 
equally with bright ones. But there is not the slightest sign 
that the apparent distribution of the stars is essentially modi- 
fied by either of these causes. We should expect, if it were, 
to find telescopic observation jmpeded, at a given stage of 
space-penetration, by the dropping, as it were, of a veil. The 
stars would fail to be seen* beyond a certain magnitude, not 
through lack of numbers, but through deficiency of light. 
Just the contrary, however, is observed : in the few districts 
of the sky outside the Milky Way which have been suitably 
experimented upon, it was the fewness, not tlje faintness, of 
the stars that closed the prospect. The stellar supply fell 
palpably, and pretty quickly, short; the stratum was not 
hidden, but unmistakably came to an end. Within the 
compass of the Milky Way, the background is indeed vastly 
more crowded, yet seems no less open. The perspective 
grouping of various clouds and streams of stars, ranged 
probably at very different distances from the eye along the 
line of sight, is, to all appearance, fully disclosed ; no im- 
penetrable barrier of obscurity intervenes. The starlight 
reaching us, then, is no mere remnant of infinite arrested 
emissions ; it truly represents, on the contrary, the radiations 
of a finite number of stars. 

There can be no question, besides, but that stars and 
nebulee together form a definite structure; and a definite 
structure can only be composed of a limited number of 
objects. This we take to be self-evident. The ‘ Paradise of 
* golden lights * around and above us, ^cordingly, rounds 
itself off and terminates no less than the ‘ frail and fading 
‘ sphere ’ of the ‘ globe of dew,’ to which Shelley compared 
it. But what, it may be asked, of the beyond? That is an 
impenetrable secret. We can set no bounds to creative 
power, neither can we insist upon its indefinite exercise for 
the mere purpose of peopling with worlds that void of space 
from the contemplation of which we instinctively recoil. 
And who knows but that the abyss we strive to abolish may 
be a phantom evoked by the startled mind itself? 

‘Various considerations lead to the general conclusion 

< that the form of our stellar system may be like that of a 

< sphere surrounded by a ring.** So opines Professor J. C. 
Kaptoyn, of Grfiningen, a dealer in hard facts, if ever tiiere 
was one. It is difficult to avoid agreeing with him. By no 


• Pnblicayons Astr. Society of tlie Pacific, vol. iv. p. 260. 
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fanciful analogy, but in the sober actuality of what exists, 
the Milky Way represents the equatorial girdle of a pro< 
digions world- sphere, of which the poles are marked by 
accumulations of nnresolred, non-gaseous nebnlse. These 
last seem as if repelled from the precincts of the Milky Way, 
thronged by their correlatives, the gaseous nebulce of the 
stellar host yielding, although less unreservedly, to the 
same attractive influence. The "Milky Way is then the 
dominating factor in the problem of sidereal construction, 
and its investigation assumes a continually growing import- 
ance. Upon the accomplishment of this difficult task all the 
I'esources of modern astronomy are gradually being brought 
to bear. 

Its intricacj' can in some measure be estimated from an 
inspection of the drawings named in tbe heading of this 
article. They were executed without optical appliances ; for 
these, by resolving the Milky Way into stars, destroy the 
nebulous effect betraying the vagaries of its course. The tele- 
scope looks too close, and takes in too little at a time, with 
the result that ‘ the forest cannot be seen for the trees.’ Dr. 
Boeddicker’s five years* labour was rewarded by the produc- 
tion of very far the best extant representation of the dimly 
shining zone, which he studied with such invincible patience 
under the misty Irish skies. The delicacy of its details, 
indeed, threw obstacles in the way of its publication, over- 
come only with the aid of Mr. W. H. Wesley’s unsurpassed 
skill as a lithographer. Tbe four plates before us ore all 
but absolutely perfect reproductions of the originals. Their 
general effect is to bring out the extremely complex nature 
of the formation they depict. We have before us no level 
road through the constellations — no ' track of pilgrimage,’ 
as mediseval folk used to call it, no ‘ path of souls ’ in the 
American-Indian phrase — but a gpiarled and knotted trunk, 
riddled with holes and hirsute with branches. Very re- 
markable is the connexion established by the Birr Castle 
observations between outlying nebulee and clusters and the 
galactic aggregations. The great Andromeda nebula, pre- 
viously supposed entirely independent of them, is now 
shown to be reached by a luminous effusion firom the starry 
cataract plunging through Cassiopeia and Perseus; tbe 
Pleiades and fijades are still more completely involved ; a 
.galactis feeler issues towards Preesepe, the * Bee-hive ’ cluster 
•TO Cancer; while a vast galactic effluence, sweeping in a 
sinuous fold through the constellation Oiion, seemingly 
attains its object by forming a junction with ihe famous 
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nebula in the Sword-handle. The organic nature of the 
union subsisting between the Milkj Way and other members 
of the sidereal world could not be more clearly illustrated. 
This ‘magnificent collection* — so Herschel styled it — is, 
then, no isolated phenomenon, but the very foundation and 
bond of the entire celestial edifice. 

Dr. Boeddicker’s work was scarcely completed when the 
method used in its exechtion became virtually superseded. 
Eye-and-band delineations of the Milky Way, it is safe to 
affirm, are of the past. Their value remains, indeed, as 
great as ever ; but the toil that they cost appears wastefully 
expended in view of results more expeditipusly obtained. 
Genuine photographs of galactic star-clouds were first taken 
by Professor Barnard at the Lick Observatory, in the summer 
of 1889. The conditions of success were by no means easy 
to hit off. The field of view, to begin with, had to be wide 
enough to embrace large groupings; and since the stars 
composing them are excessively faint, and are recorded by 
the camera individually, not collectively, a strong concen- 
tration of light was indispensable. A six-inch portrait lens 
gave, however, with exposures of some hours, results dif- 
ficult to be surpassed. For specimens of them, most per- 
fectly reproduced, we can refer our readers to Mr. Banyard’s 
pages. The pictures taken in different parts of the great 
Sagittarius region are especially instructive from the witness 
they bear to the working of unknown laws of aggregation. 
The Milky Way was here described by Sir John Herschel .as 
composed of ‘ great cirrous masses and streaks,’ and, a little 
further on, as made up of ‘ separate, or slightly or strongly 
‘ connected, clouds of semi-nebulous light,’ the appearance, 
as the telescope moved, being ‘ that of clouds passing in a 
‘ scud, as the sailors call it.’* One of the vast galactic 
masses thus observed with amazement at Feldhansen stands 
revealed, in Professor Barnard’s photograph, as on elliptical 
cluster, probably of a spiral conformation analogous to that 
unexpectedly brought out on Mr. Roberts’s plates, in the 
Andromeda nebula.f Another appears singularly per- 
forated with dusky apertures, like a series of boles with 
cracks running out from them ; while a striking feature of 
the detailed arrangement is * the presence of a great many 

* Cape OhservatioiM, p. 388. 

f One of these photographs, taken with four hours of exposure, 
is magtiiiioently reproduced in Plate X2UC. of ‘ Old end New As- 
tronomy.* , ‘ , 
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* stars with ellipses, or pxrtial ellip3e3, of small stars about 
‘ them, the larger star apparently occupying the focus of 
‘ the ellipse/ * 

A third view of the star-scenery in Sagittarius stretches 
away to the south of the Trifid nebula. ‘ This remarkable 
‘ picture,’ Professor Barnard seys, ‘ shows the cloud*forms 

* like waves of spray. A dark curving lane runs from the 
‘ lower left-hand portion of the picture, and curves gracefully 
^ upwards. It is singularly like the stem of a great leaf. At 
‘ the middle of the picture it is seen to pass behind some 
‘ of the clouds of stars and emerge beyond, showing us 
‘ clearly which part of the Milky Way at that point is nearest 
^ to us.’ Here we get a hint of perspective relations, every- 
where subsisting, but elsewhere with no accompanying clue 
for their disentanglement. Mr. Ranyard shows unmistak- 
ably, by a careful analysis of this extraordinary photograph, 
that the central stellar mass portrayed in it has an arboreal 
form. We seem to see a colossal shrub of light, rooted in a 
dark area, ramified and upspringing. This is certainly no 
play of imagination ; the branching forms are there. Our 
author explains them by ‘the projection of nutter into a 
‘ resisting medium,’ a mode of action prevalent, he con- 
siders, throughout the Milky Way, as well as in the Orion 
nebula, its results being exemplified on a comparatively 
minute scale in the tree-like figures of solar prominences. 
But the generalisation, we confess, staggers us. We neither 
gainsay nor endorse it. Our speculative efforts are indeed 
confounded by the magnitude of the phenomena presented 
by the Milky Way. We prefer to record them without 
gloss or comment. 

Mr. Ranyard also draws particular attention to certain 
‘ dark structures’ bordering the luminous ‘shrub’ just de- 
scribed. And they well deserve it, for they illustrate a 
universal peculiarity. Nebul® and clusters are often inter- 
rupted by singular vacuities, or furrowed with star-fenced 
lanes. The Milky Way itself might be described as a congeries 
of bright and dusky patches, streaks and channels. HerschePs 
exclamation, Da ist wahrbaftig ein Loch am Himmel ! ’ as 
his eye during a telescopic ‘ sweep ’ through Scorpio suddenly 
plunged into a rayless abyss, might be repeated over and 
over again in the course of photographic exploration. Now, 
thinking, such vacancies are undoubtedly what they 
ieefm ; they are obscure simply because they are destitute of 
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stars. Tliey are negative entitles. Mr. Ranyard, however, 
takes a different view. Openings, clefts, and chasms in lustrous 
cosmical masses have for him a positive significance. They 
represent opaque formations projected upon and cutting out 
the light from starry strata lying behind them. We are 
not, it is true, in a position to deny the possibility of inter- 
positions of this kind. Dark stars certainly exist. Why 
not dark nebulm ? For the purpose in hand, nevertheless, 
they appear to us superfluous, and even embarrassing. The 
explanation, if valid in one case, must apply to all. Hence 
its obvious incapacity to account for the ‘ Coal-sack ^ near 
the Southern Cross, which, though perfectly black to the 
eye, is shown photographically to be partially filled in with 
small stars, assuredlj’’ justifies its total rejection. Indeed, 
tlie great rift itself, by which the Milky Way is divided into 
two branches over one-third of its course, may be regarded 
as only an intensified effect of the fissuring tendency else- 
where working within its substance on a smaller scale. 
Besides, the detailed con*espondence of the bright and dark 
portions of the galactic structure is too close to be accidental. 
Thej' are mutually and closely related, and evidently belong 
to an organic whole. Sir William Herschel long ago per- 
ceived the dominance over the distribution of stars in the 
Milky Way of a so-called ^clustering power.’ What the 
nature of that power may be, or what the manner of its 
regulation, we do not know, we can scarcely even conjecture. 
But it is easy to see that the crowding of certain tracts of 
space through its continued exercise should necessarily be 
accompanied by the denudation of other». 

That the Milky Way is an annular formation very few 
any longer deny. But it is very far from possessing a 
uniform character. Certain sections are condensed and 
bright, others are ill-defined and faint. These varia- 
tions, as Mr. Ranyard says, ^cannot be accounted for by 
* the convolutions of a single cylindrical stream seen in 
^ perspective. It appears rather to be an aggregation of 
‘ stellar structures of very complicated form.’ In some 
regions, too, it is seemingly composed of larger stars than in 
others. The absolute size of these bodies is, however, in all 
cases unknown. ‘ Star ’ is a term of wide meaning. The 
bodies denoted by it vary indefinitely in bulk, in brilliancy, 
in mass. Some are totally obscure, and make their exist- 
ence known only by their effects in eclipsing, or swaying 
the movements of, lucid companions. Others are dull and 
massive; others, again, shine with extraordinary vividness 
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in proportion to the amount of matter that they contain. 
Stars are known to us thousands of times larger and brighter 
than the sun; a few at measured distances are' certainly 
smaller, but stars on the planetary scale have not yet come 
within OUT ken. Apparent magnitude naturally depends 
upon distance no less than upon emissive power ; and we 
are, in the vast majority of cases, unable to distinguish the 
share of each in bringing about a given result. The tiniest 
speck of light just discernible with the Lick refractor ^may 
be an orb on the scale of Sirius, reduced by inconceifablc 
remoteness to optical insignificance, or it may be bom> 
paratively near to us, and therefore really small. Now to 
which side should we incline in assigning the status of the 
stars swarming in the Milky Way? Are they minute 
absolutely or only apparently? In the absence of any 
positive knowledge as to their distances no unqualified 
answer can be given. We can only seek to determine which 
way the balance of probability inclines. 

The late Mr. Proctor brought together a good deal of 
evidence to show that the bright stars scattered over the 
Milky Way really belong to it and form part and parcel of 
its collections. He drew the further inference that these 
are situated at distances to be reckoned moderate on tlie 
cosmical scale, and must hence be composed of a multitude of 
very small stars, gathered together in groups and streams 
under the influence of a few very large ones. Sir John 
Herschel and Dr. Gould were, however, struck, each in turn, 
while sojourning in the southern hemisphere, with the ap> 
peorance of a zonp of stellar brilliants following a great 
circle of the heavens inclined at an angle of about twenty 
degrees to the medial plane of the Galaxy. The ring seems 
to be complete, but is less conspicuous in its northern por- 
tion. Dr. Gould interpi-eted it to signifj' the organisation of 
four or five hundred of the nearer stars into a distinct cluster, 
including our sun as one of its members ; but further iu> 
quiries have tended to throw doubt upon the solar rela- 
tionship, and to accentuate the galactic affinities of this 
sky-girdle. Thus, the stars in Orion, which form- an integi'al 
part of it, have been shown photographically to be bound 
together by far-stretching wreaths of firo-mist, with the 
great nebula in the Sword-handle; and the nebula in the 
Sword-handle is clearly placed in Dr. Boeddick^s draw- 
ing, at the termination of a branch of the Milky Way. The 
, f^leiades, too, hold on to the Milky Way, and yet bmong to 
the l^lt. The Belt is then an appanage of the Galaxy, 
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or the Galaxy of the Belt; and it is even possible that where 
they cross they may intermingle. Indeed, Mr. Banyard 
makes it pretty clear that, at least to some extent, they do 
run physically together. The Southern Cross, as everyone 
knows, emblazons one of the brightest sections of the Milky 
Way, adjacent to the margin of the ‘ Coal-sack ; ’ and its 
two leading stars are includbd in a x)hotograph lately taken 
by Mr. H. C. Russell, Government Astronomer at Sydney. 
Now, round the image of a Crucis on the i>late, a crowd of 
minute stars are disposed in a radiated pattern, with implied 
reference to a centre. ‘ The symmetry of the arrangement,’ 
Mr, Banyard remarks, ‘ of the diverging streams of small 
‘ stars with respect to- the large star, hardly permits us to 
^ doubt that the streams of small stars are associated with, 
^ and are at the same distance from us as, the large star from 
‘ which they appear to radiate ; but the probability of such a 
‘ connexion is greatly increased by a closer examination of 
‘ the large star, which is seen to be surrounded by a dense 
* cluster of small stars similar in magnitude to those forming 
^ the diverging rays.’* If the suggested association really 
subsists, the brilliant of the Cross must be fully a million 
times t more luminous than the stellar x>oints congregated 
about it ; either these, accordingly, are inferior to our sun 
in emissive power, or the grand orb near them is a million 
times its superior. We can take our choice as to which 
alternative is the more probable. Proof more cogent of 
similar disparities is met with in the northern sky. 

* The stars throughout the whole of the Cygnus region,* writes our 
author, :|: *are evidently associated with nebulosity. Dr. Max Wolf 
states that a and y Cygni appear on his negsS;ives to be connected by 
nebulous Alms, and that a nebulosity may be traced in brighter or 
fainter patches throughout the whole region. Probably the whole of 
the Milky Way is faintly nebulous, the stars being connected by 
a nebulous envelope, somewhat after the manner of the stars in the 
Pleiades group. There seems to be evidence that the stars of the 
Hyades group are similarly surrounded by a faint nebulosity, and 
that both the Pleiades and Hyades groups are connected with the 
Milky Way by a iaint nebulous stream or a succession ^of nebulous 


* Old and New Astronomy, p. 746. 

f Mr. Ilanyard, in otir opinion, considerably overrates the dispro- 
portion between a Giucis and the constituents of its stellar cortege. 
Stars so faint ns the eighteenth magnitude liave, in all likelihood, never 
yet been photographed. To reach them is as much as can be expected 
from the new Bruce telescope at Harvard College. 

$ Op. cit. p. 745. 
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areas:, in a manner isimilar to that already referred to with regard to 
the principal etars in the constellation of Orion. 

Such a nebulous connexion of large stars with the Milky Way 
indicates that the large stars so connected must be at about the same 
distance from us as the stream of small stars which give the bulk of 
the light of the Milky Way. The association of large stars wdth the 
Milky Way is also proved by the way in which many laige stars fall 
into line with curves of small stars. OnQ or two such coincidences 
might be accounted for as accidental, but the very frequent alignment 
of small and large stars shown by tlie photographs may with safety be 
taken as proving a close association between such large and small sUirs.’ 

On the whole, there seems no longer any reasonable doubt 
that many bright) stars make part of galactic assemblages. 
The next step is to try and estimate, as best we can, the 
distance from ourselves at which those assemblages are 
situated. Mr. Hanyard assumes them, from plausible con- 
siderations, to be about fifteen times more remote than 
a Centauri, our nearest neighbour in space. Their light, if 
this be so, reaches us only after siitj^-five 3 "ears of travel ; 
and a star thus placed, yet shining as of the first magnitude, 
should be five hundred times a more powerful radiator than 
the sun. But the components of the galactic haze surround- 
ing this large orb would probably in many cases fall short 
in size of the planet Uranus. Mr. Eanyard, indeed, resolves 
the star-dust of the Milk}*^ Waj- into suns on the teiTestrial 
scale ; but his result is obtained by considerably under- 
valuing, as it seems to us, their individual brightness. 

There are some reasons, moreover, for believing that the 
galactic clusters are^in truth at a much greater distance 
than is implied even by a light journey of sixty-five years. 
Argelander’s 824,000 stars exhibited in Mr. Proctor's chart 
decided condensation in the plane of the Milky Way. But 
their distribution outward in space seems pretty equable, 
down at least to the ninth magnitude, or thereabouts. 
Now, it is all but manifestly certain that the cloudlike 
aggregations of the Milky Way do not occur within the 
sphere occ;ppied by these 824,000 stars. They lie outside, 
perhaps far outside, its limits. For Argelander’s stars take 
hardly any notice of the great galactic rift ; they are nearly 
as thickly strewn over it as over the shining branches on 
either side. This proves to our thinking, conclusively, that 
the crowding together of very small stars, producing the 
nebulous efiect to the eye of those branches, takes place at 
w distance exceeding that of an average ninth-magnitude 
star. Npr are we altogether without the me^ns of inter* 
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preiing the •definition. Professor Pritchard, from direct 
measurements of about thirty stars of the second magni- 
tude, concludes such objects, taken all round, to be at a 
remoteness signified by fifty-eight years of light-travel,, and 
ninth-magnitude stars, also taken all round, must be 
tnrenty-five times farther off than the Oxford stars. There 
seems, accordingly, no Acape from the inference that 
the ‘ milky * i'adianc& from the ‘ circling zone ’ of the 
heavens has been afloat on the ‘ crystal waves of ether pure ’ 
during, at any rate, a millennium and a half, before it im- 
pinges upon the earth. Immersed in the Galaxy, then, our 
sun would show os of fourteenth magnitude, or fainter, so 
that the thronging orbs of that marvellous assemblage 
cannot be very greatly his inferiors in real lustre. What, 
then, shall we say of the triton-suns to which these are but 
minnows ? We have to admit for them an almost incredible 
splendour. Yet giant-suns are no creation of the fancy. 
Their existence has been demonstrated by arguments entirely 
independent of tho.se here advanced. Arcturus, for example, 
undeniably exceeds the solar standai’d of light-giving several 
thousand times. Jtigel and Canopus take rank as his peers, 
and there is reason to believe that Sirius would shrink into 
insignificance among the Pleiades. 

The Milky Way would seem to be composed of bodies 
more intensely lustrous, area for area, and less dense than 
the sun. Professor Pickering and Dr. Gill, assisted by 
Professor Kapteyn, during the progress of their different 
kinds of photographic surveying work, separately collected 
evidence of the predominance in galactic regions of ‘ White 

* Stars ’ — stars, that is to say, givifig the same type of 
spectrum as Sirius and Vega, ^d although their direct 
observations did not extend beyond stars of between the 
ninth and tenth magnitudes, it might reasonably be inferred 
from them that the veritable dust of the celestial highway 
shines with the same quality of light. This is in itself 
probable. For ‘ White Stars ’ are often nebulously con- 
nected, the Pleiades and the Orion lueidw affording conspi- 
cuous examples of the association ; while solar Stars, so tar 
as experience has yet gone, are invariably free from .such 
chaotic appendages. But the Milky Way is a nebulous 
region. World-stuff in an elementary stage — ‘ lucid matter 

* ^ing forms ’ — is accumulated there. It is the 'proper 
home of gaseous nebula), as distinguished from non-gaseous 
ones, which markedly avoid it; bright-line, or gaseous stars, 
gre rarely found outside its borders, with|u yrlu<^i too, teip- 
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porary stars — one exception out of over a sc^re of known 
examples proving the rale — kindle to brief, astounding 
brillancy; while photographic investigation promises to 
bring more and more fnlly into view the envelopement in 
cosmical haze of true galactic clnsters. Their composition 
ont of Sirian stars would then fall into line with the results 
of antecedent experience, and may be accepted, at least pro* 
visionally, as a truth acquired to soiree. 

We cannot, however, agree with Mr. Banyard in holding 
that the snn, and other stars like it, have only a casual 
connexion with the dalaxy — that they are ‘ irrevocable 
‘ travellers,’ flitting, os it were, from infinity to infinity. He 
demonstrates, it ’is true, with perfect success, that they 
cannot form a separate cluster, interior to the ring of the 
Milky Way, and in federative dependence upon it. Their 
movements are much too swift to be thus accounted for. 
The gravitative tic in any such cluster could not possess a 
tithe of the strength necessary to control them. Nor is it 
possible at present to fix upon a centre round which they can 
be supposed to flow in closed curves. The high velocities of 
some of the stars constitute, indeed, one of the most startling 
facts in sidereal science. The bodies owning them are 
called ‘ runaways,’ because they appear as if aliens to any 
settled universal order, and bent upon an aimless plunge 
into the abyss encircling the 

* Lucid interspace of world and world/ 

where they still find themselves. It does not, to be sure, 
follow that what seems, is ; only we are too ill-informed to 
establish the distinctibn. Nor are we prepared to class the 
sun, with its comparatively moderate speed, as a runaway 
star. Its situation, close to the medial plane of the Milky 
Way, and near its centre, affords in itself a sort of guarantee 
of stability and systemic union, which we should be loth to 
discard as worthless. Our present author, however, has no 
such reluctance. He contemplates with philosophic calm the 
subversion of our actual sidereal relationships. * If the sun,’ 
he says (p. ^04), ‘ is moving in space with a velocity of, say, 

* eighteen miles a second relatively to the galactic system, it 
‘ seems probable that in less than a milliou years, if no un- 

* toward accident should happen to the solar system in passing 
‘ through or close to the Milky Way, the astronomer of the 
‘ future may be able to study the galactic system from the 
Vontside ; for with a velocity of eighteen miles a second the 

* Buu would in 450,000 years be carried across a space equal 
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* to ten times the distance between the sun and a Centanri, 
‘ and unless the stars associated with the Milky Way are on a 

* gigantic scale compared with our sun and the Sirian and 
‘ solar stars whose mass we have been able to estimate, the 
‘ galactic ring cannot have a diameter twenty times as great 
‘ as the distance separating the sun and a Centanri.* 

On this showing, our globe must have passed the Pillars 
of Hercules, at its entry from the Ocean-stream into the 
mare clausum of the Galaxy, a million years ago, perhaps in 
Tertiary times. Let us hope that, at its exit, it may escape 
the fate of the Pleiad-dove, crushed between the vicious 
•Symplegades. That the risks of the voyage are not imaginary, 
tlie danger-signal kindled by the blaze of every ‘ new star * 
may sulRce to show. But it is unnecessary to speculate as 
to whether or not our race will ever be called upon to incur 
them. 

Mr. Banyard has devoted particular attention to the study 
of nebulm. His discernment of the strange curvilinear and 
bi'anching shapes emerging from Mr. Roberts’s photograph 
of the prodigious Orion formation, and his disclosure, with 
the help of Mr. Wesley’s skill as a draughtsman, of their 
analogy with certain structural details of the photographed 
solar corona, opened up new views as to the nature of such 
objects j • the extraordinary tenuity of which he now 
demonstrates. He argues that the enormous volume attri- 
butable to the Orion nebula, on the lowest possible estimate 
of its distance and dimensions, necessarily implies for it 
either a vast mass or inconceivable rarity. The presence 
of a vast mass should however be betrayed by the swift 
motions of adjacent stars. But these seem, on the contrary, 
almost completely stationary. Hence there is no escape 
from the second alternative. 

‘ The snudl average proper motions/ our author writes (p. 794), ‘ of 
stars in the neighbourhood of the Orion nebula entitle us, therefore, to 
assert with some confidence that the average denmty of the Orion 
nebula cannot exceed one ten-thousand millionth of the d^sity of 
atmospheric air at the sea-level. This would about correspond to the 
mean density of the solar nebulous mass, supposing it ta have been 
spherical when its radius was a little more than 197 astronomical units, 
or when the sun occupied a sphere with a radius of a little more than 
three and a half times the distance of Neptune. Thns we might, from 
the evidence of proper motion alone, have concladed that me Qrion 
nebula is leas dense than the solar nebnla was at the epoch when th; 
birth of the planets commenced.’ 

Knowledge, Hay 1889 ; Old and New Astronomy, p> 732, 
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The scarcity of nebulae exhibiting any of the pecnliarities 
which must have marked the primitive diffuse spheroid from 
which, according to the ‘ nebular theory,’ the sun and 
planets developed, suggests to our author a grave doubt as 
to whether we may not ‘ hitherto have been mistaken in 
‘ supposing tbat the faintly shining nebulous masses we ob- 
‘ serve afford ocular evidence* of the truth of La Place’s 
‘ hypothesis. The nebulao we see,’ he adds, * have, it seems, 
< a greater analogy with the solar corona than with the fiery 
‘ condensing mists conceived of by La Place ; they are very 

* generally associated with stars, and in some cases the 

* nebulous structure clearly indicates that the nebulous 
‘ matter has issued from the star.’ 

Quietly condensing or solar nebuire may possibly be found 
in the objects described by Herschel as ‘ stars with burrs,’ 
an antecedent stage of these in turn being represented by 
planetary nebulsc ; but the possibility is very far from being 
a certainty. The frequent inversion, on the other hand, of 
the Herschelian and Laplaceian order of evolution is vouched 
for by the constructive plan of many classes of nebulip. Mr. 
Ranyard’s opinion, that in such objects stars may be found 
to have given birth to nebulm, rather than nebuire to stars, 
may be stigmatised as reactionary, but it would be unwise 
to shut our eyes to the testimony of the heavens in its fa- 
vour. Take one example. A straight row of seven stars in the 
Pleiades are strung together ‘like beads on a rosary ’(in the 
late Admiral Mouchez’s phrase), by a nebulous thread ex- 
tending from each to each. One of them, however, slightly 
swerves from the line, and the dim linking filament shows 
a corresponding deflexion ; clearly, then, it is in physical 
connexion with the stars, and, since its existence cannot 
reasonably be supposed to have preceded theira, it must be 
consequential upon it. The string is there for the sake of 
the beads. The stellar series came first, their nebulous 
junction followed. 

Spiral nebulae agaiu intimate, it appears to us, a gradual 
effluence of matter, during untold ages, from a slowly rotating 
nucleus. * Here, too, the lines of structure are occasionally 
seen to be deformed through the attraction of secondary 
centres, which, since they prescribe the course of those lines, 
cannot Itave originated from them. Such objects remain, 
none the less, largely enigmatical ; their discovery in 1845 
was the first and moat important result of the construction 
of the great Bosse reflector ; subsequent research, aided by 
*;^hotogra|>by, has sbpvvn t^he la^ of their foripqtioq to 1?^ 
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fundamental throughout the cosmos. Professors Holden 
and Schaeberle detected, with the great telescope of Mount 
Hamilton, the * helical ’ forms of certain planetary nebulae, 
and the first-named astronomer made it clear by experimental 
evidence that a considerable number of nondescript nebulae 
could be resolved into screw-shaped structures variously 
foreshortened. The lumintfus whorls of the Andromeda 
nebula and of some analogous objects discover themselTe.s 
on long-exposed sensitive plates ; even 

‘ That marvellous round of milky light 
Below Orion,’ 

irregular though it seem to ordinary gbservation, has 
spread and settled into an abysmal whirlpool under the 
penetrating gaze of the camera; while the same coiling 
tendency is displayed by some of the protrusions of the 
Milky Way, as well as in many evidently purposeful arrange- 
ments of stars. 

But the most extraordinary revelation of its prevalence 
is contained in photographs of the Magellanic Clouds 
taken at Sydney in 1890. These strange collections of 
detached and clustering stars, of nebula?, gaseous and non- 
gaseous, resolvable and unresolved, certainly belong to the 
galactic system, although organised beyond question on 
a totally distinct footing. They were first photographed by 
Mr. Bussell, not without difliculty. The Nubeculm proved 
somewhat averse to selt-registration. An exposure of four 
and a half hours sufficed to develope but imperfectly the 
inner structure of the greater Cloud ; still, its nature was 
recognised as that of a complex spiral with two centres. 
Ample confirmation of the discovery was derived from an 
impression obtained in seven hours. ‘ Each increase in the 
‘ time of exposure,* Mr. Bussell remarked, ‘ brings out new 
‘ details of this striking object, all helping to indicate more 
* and more clearly its spiral character.’ * And a picture of 
the lesser Cloud, taken in eight hours, left no doubt of its 
general similarity to the companion object. That the dis- 
position along spiral lines of the members of these •vast and 
heterogeneous systems implies the progress of internal change 
is not open to question. It gives us to understand that no 
dynamical equilibrium has yet been arrived at within them — 
that no fixed order of revolution has yet been established. 
But the end towards which the mighty processes thus 
shadowed out to our minds are.working remains profoundly 


* Month. Notices, vol. li. p. 97. 
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obscure. These south-polar clouds are perhaps the most 
astounding objects in the heavens ; they are, in Herschel’s 
words, sui generis ; nothing analogous to them is met with in 
the northern hemisphere ; they were plainly formed under the 
influence of local and peculiar conditions of aggregation. 
All the contents of surrounding space, as Mr. Proctor 
pointed out many years ago, slem to have been indiscrimi- 
nately swept into them, for they (Mand out from an almost 
starless background of sky ; and it is extremely significant 
that the only gaseous nebula known to differ fundamentally 
from the type of spectrum shown by its class occurs within 
the wide expanse of the greater Magellanic Cloud. How vast 
that^expanse may be, it would be futile to conjecture. The 
powers of the mind are inadequate to estimate, however 
dimly, the realities of that strangely organised assemblage. 

Well may Mr. Proctor declare, in his fine Introduction, that 

‘ jiptronomy teaches us to regard the whole system to which the earth 
belongs as occupying the merest speck of space by comparison with the 
visible portion of the stellar domain, while the sphere enclosing all the 
stars visible to the naked eye is small by comparison with the spaces 
revealed by the telescope, and infinitely small by comparison with those 
spaces whose existence is suggested by telescopic research. Nor is even 
the vastness of the domain of astronomy,* he continues, ‘ the most impres- 
sive feature of the science. The wonderful variety recognised within that 
domain is but faintly pictured in the solar system with all its various 
forms of matter — sun, primary planets, and moons; major planets, 
minor planets, and asteroids ; planet-girdling rings, meteoric systems, 
and comets, with perchance other forms of matter hitherto unrecog. 
nised. Beyond our system lie giant suns, suns like our own, and minor 
suns; double, triple, aijd multiple suns; all orders of star-clusters and 
star-clouds ; streams, branches, nodules, and gathering aggregations of 
suns in endless variety ; and great masses of glowing gas, occupying 
regions of space compared with which the domain of the mightiest sun 
is but as a ];K>int. 

‘ And beyond the wideness of the domain of astronomy, and the 
amazing variety recognised within that domain, there remain the yet 
more impressive lessons taught by the infinite vitality which pervades 
every portion of space, and by the vast periods of time over which 
a&tronotny« must extend its survey. The mind cannot but be 
strengthened and invigorated, it cannot but be purified and elevated by 
the contemplation of a scene so magnificent, imperfect though the 
means may be by which the wonders of the scene are made known to 
US. The infbrmation given by the telescope is, indeed, but piecemeal, 
and as yet no adequate attempts have been made to bring the whole 
array of known facts as far as possible into one grand picture; but, 
seen as it ia only by parts, and (even so) only as through a veil and 
darkly, the scene presented to the astronomer is grander and more 
awe-inspiring than aught else that man is privileged to^contemplate/ 
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Abt. X. — 1. A Bill to amend the Provision for the Govern- 
ment of Ireland, 

2. Speech of the Bight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., in the 

House of Commons on Fdt. 13, 1893, in moving for leave to 
introduce a Bill to amend th% Provision for the Government 
of Ireland. * 

3. Speech of the Bight Hon. Arthur Balfour, M.P., at Belfast. 
‘Times,’ April 5, 1893. 

4. Irish Nationalism : An Appeal to History, By tlie Duke 

OF Argyll. London : 1893. • * 

‘ the first Tuesday in September, one thonsand eight 
‘ hundred and ninety four,’ the people of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland are to make trial of 
a new Constitution. Such is the will of Mr. Gladstone, and 
Mr. Gladstone is already in his eighty-fourth year ! 

The scheme of government devised by the Prime Minister 
it will fall to the lot of other statesmen to work. His per> 
sonal interest ends with the passing, and does not touch the 
working, of the Bill. The difficulties to which it will give 
rise will not be difficulties for him ; the dangers that it will 
inevitably cause he will never be called upon to face. There 
is, therefore, no check on that blind optimism, on that 
absolute belief in the efficacy of his own legislative pro- 
posals, which sad experience has taught an ever-increasing 
portion of the British people to distrust and to dread. Mr. 
Gladstone has evolved out of his own mind a new Constitu- 
tion, and no one doubts the sincerity of his conviction that, 
unless it is prevented by wicked men from becoming the law 
of the land, a new era of peace, of goodwill, and of pro- 
sperity will dawn both on England and Ireland on that happy 
morning of September 1894. 

And what is the fundamental idea of this new Constitution ? 
It is the portentous principle that the people of the United 
Kingdom form, not one nation, but two nations, and tl^t upon 
this foundation their political institutions must be constructed 
and developed. It is true that history, that geography, that 
conditions of race, that the circumstailceB of the present age 
— in short, that facts past and present, prove the fallacy of 
that theory of Irish nationhood which has always been as- 
serted by Irish conspirators, and which is now the claim of 
Irish professional politicians on both sides of the Atlantic. 
A-t what tiqe cirnd in what respect wer$ the inhabitants of 
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Ireland erer accounted ‘ a nation ’ ? Does history record 
the existence of a national polity ? Was there ever an Irish 
flag, an Irish fleet, or an Irish army ? Did Ireland send its 
ambassadors to foreign nations, or receive, at its own capital, 
the representatives of foreign sovereigns? It is quite certain 
that by no other nation has Iceland ever been considered * a 
'nation ’ at all, and that, even within the confines of Ireland 
itself, there have never been found those mairks and charac- 
teristics which invariably accompany actual 'nationhood/ 
The word ' nation,* like the word ‘ commonwealth,* 
signifies a people bound together by common political in- 
stitutions, goyerned by the same laws, owning the same 
allegiance, and maintaining their own civil order. 

‘ So work the honey-bees ; 

Creatures that by a rule of Nature teach 
llie act of order to a peopled Icimidom. 

They liave a king and officers of sorts : 

Where some, like magistrates, correct at liomo ; 

Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 

Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings. 

Make boot upon the summer’s velvet Imds; 

Which pillage they with merry march ])ring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor ; 

Who, busied in bis majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 

The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 

The sad- eyed justice with his surly hum, 

Delivering o’er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone.* ^ 

A ‘ nation * contains men of every class, following their own 
separate avocations, yet joined in one community for their 
own good government, for their own defence, and for the 
attainment of their common national ends. 

Mr. Gladstone, then, is not attempting to restore political 
nationhood to Ireland. He is endeavouring to create it. 
What g.n object for British statesmanship to pursue ! Surely 
it should be the highest aim of a patriotic Minister to 
strengthen by every means in his power the sense of common 
citizenship, the love of a common country ! To persuade 
the Englishman, the Scotchman, and the Irishman to value 
more highly the British citizenship that unites us than 
those narrower feelings, surviving from an early stage of our 
history, which stilt tend to keep us apart. Whatever is the 
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fate of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill — and there is no doubt wliat 
that fate 'will be— the mischievous effects of his seven years 
of Home Buie agitation will take long to die away. 

For the last seven years the English Home Buie leader 
has been striving to reconcile the irreconcileable. To Irish- 
men he has held himself out as able and willing to satisfy 
Irish ‘ national ’ aspirations. Tfi English and Scotch Liberals, 
on the other hand, he has pledged himself to maintain the 
national supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. He would 
make Ireland a nation, he would give her national institu- 
tions ; and yet he would at the same time take good care 
that the sovereignty of the greater nation, composed of the 
whole people of the United Kingdom, should b*e in no degree 
diminished or impaired. And during seven long years of 
controversy men have been found to believe that Mr. Glad- 
stone conld really do this ! 

In 188G he proposed to accomplish his double purpose by 
means of a comparatively simple plan. He was then pre- 
liared to bring about a virtually complete severance between 
the British and the Irish Legislatures, between the British 
and the Irish Governments. He maintained, and his col- 
leagncs elaborately argued, that the supremacy of the Par- 
liament at Westminster, in which no Irishman was to have a 
seat, would be in no degree lessened by his scheme. The 
British Parliament could not, they assured us, even if it 
wished to do so, alienate or limit its own sovereignty. It 
might, no doubt, delegate its powers to some subor^ate 
authority, but what it was competent to delegate it was 
competent also to resume. Practical men might ask, and 
did ask, how much ctf the supremacy of fhe British Parlia- 
ment remains to it, for instance, over the colony of Victoria, 
and whether it was really within the competency of Parlia- 
ment to resume to itself the powers of government it had 
vested in the colonial Legislatures. It is, moreover, in truth 
the merest sophistry to argue that, even in constitutional 
theory, I^liament cannot limit its own sovereignty. Par- 
liament is in constitutional theoiy omnipotent ai^d able, 
therefore, amongst other things, to accomplish its own 
destruction. If, for instance, tbo present Parliament were 
to repeal the English and Scottish Acts of Union, and to 
enact that after the first Tuesday of September 1894 the 
English and Scottish Parliaments should revive as if those 
Acte had not passed, there would be no pretence for ai^uing 
that any Imperial supremacy would belong to the English 
Parliament at Westminster over Scotland which would not 
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equally belong to the Scotch Parliament ovei^England. Each 
would be a sovereign Parliament, but only, of course, within 
its limited jurisdiction. To the practical man, naturally, 
these academic discussions were of little interest. He knew, 
as a matter of fact, that Parliament had on various occasions 
most effectually surrendered its powers, and that it was 
absolutely incapable of resuming them. A Parliament in 
which there were no Irishmen would, in his mind, have had 
no moral right to govern, to tax, or to make laws for Ireland. 
The Bill of 1886 ^erefore meant separation in his eyes, and 
nothing else, and it was, accordingly, summarily rejected by 
the British people. 

In 1893, Mr; Gladstone is endeavouring to accomplish his 
twofold purpose by means of a scheme cunningly devised to 
meet the objections which proved fatal to his &11 of 1886. 
Eighty Irish membci'S — a larger representation than is con- 
tributed by the whole of Scotland — are to remain at 
Westminster. There will, therefore, continue to be a supreme 
Parliament representiug the whole United Kingdom sitting 
in London, and at the same time a national Irish Parliament 
to govern Ireland sitting in Dublin. We will inquire shortly 
how this plan works out. In the meantime, it is evident that 
Mr. Gladstone, in endeavouring to escape shipwreck on the 
fatal rock of separation, has exposed his vessel to diSicnlties 
and dangers from which his former coarse preserved him. 
It is true that the present Bill is not like the old one, on the 
very face of it, a separation Bill. But it is also true, as the 
most cursory glance at its provisions wjll show, that it is no 
mere Bill ‘ to amend the Provision for the Government of 

* Ireland,’ to quote its very inadequate title ; for it is a 
measure which bases upon entirely novel principles the 
parliamentary government of Great Britain and the whole 
Empire. 

Throughout the controversy it has been amusing to observe 
the dismay which any attempt to give form and snbstance to 
Home Buie aspirations has brought upon ingenuous Home 
Buie minds. Mr. John Morley is greatly shocked if he is 
called alBeparatist; the late Professor Preemon shuddered at 
the very idea of ‘ federalizing ’ the United Kingdom, or 
‘ restoring the Heptarchy.’ Mr. Stead loses all seK-control 
in his indignation against a scheme which will destroy in 

* dementing ’ that great engine of our constitational system, 
the British House of Commons. We sympathise with every 
one of these euunent personages. Neither serration, nor 
federation, nor confosion, will solve the Irish difficulty, nor 
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bring anything but trouble and disaster upon British and 
Irish alike. Mr. Gladstone’s grand conception of Home 
Buie combined with true Union is incapable of embodiment 
in an Act of Parliament, and there is no more signal proof of 
his ascendency over his followers than that he should have 
induced the country to take seriously either his reckless 
separatist project of 1 886, oi^tbe still more astounding Con- 
stitution now under discussion in the House of Commons. 

The Prime Minister proposes to call into being by Act of 
Parliament ' a nation ; ’ and having created it, to fix pre- 
cisely by various sections of the Act its exact size, its exact 
strength, and its exact relation to another nation — viz. 
to the British People. For the first time, ‘the world is to 
make acquaintance with a ‘ Statutory Nation ’ ! The 
condition of a colony or dependency of the Crown is known 
to every British subject. The position of a State, one 
member of a federation of States, is easily understood. 
Ireland is to be neither a ‘ colony,’ nor a ‘ province,’ nor a 
‘ State.’ The grand object is to satisfy the demands of 
certain Irish politicians that Ireland should be ‘ a Nation.’ 
But the British people, the people of the United Kingdom as 
a whole, consider that they are a nation, and are determined 
in their Parliament assembled to continue to exercise over 
the whole of the United Kingdom that absolute sovereignty, 
in fact as in theory, which now belongs to them. To the 
ordinary mind, the British and the Irish claim to nationhood 
seem antagonistic. They are antagonistic. But the mind 
of Mr. Gladstone is no ordinary mind, and the minds of his 
colleagues and followers have apparentlr not been exercise, 
and have no weight, upon the question *of Home Buie. We 
are, accordingly, to make trial of an elaborate experiment in 
Constitution-making ; ' two authorities, neitbersnpreme,’ are 
to be set up, and, of course, * confusion ’ will be the natural 
and necessary consequence that will ensue. 

The Duke of Argyll, in his newly published ‘Irish 
‘ Nationalism,’ appeals to history against those passionate 
denunciations of England which have marked the recent 
speeches and writings of Mr. Gladstone. The seven cen- 
turies of oppression and ill-treatment to which Ireland has 
been subjected by English government, according to Mr. 
Gladstone, melt into a period shorter than many a human 
life, under the treatment of the Duke of Argyll. It was not 
till after William III. had finally established his rule in 
Ireland at the beginning of the eighteenth eentnry that ‘the 
‘ complete and assured dominion ’ of Kngland began j and it 
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lasted only till 1782, ‘when a virtual iiidepeudeuue was 

* conceded to a native Parliament.* In this manner the 
conclusion is reached 

* that so far as those causes are concerned which determined the 
domestic and economic condition of the people, they lay entirely out- 
side the power of the earlier English Lords” or of the later Euglisli 
kings of Ireland. These causes lay, not only predominantly, but almost 
exclusively, in the persistent survival in Ireland of native habits, usages, 
and traditions, some of which had, indeed, been common to the earlier 
stages of society in other countries, but the whole of which in Ireland 
had yielded to no process of developement except the devclopcnient of 
increasing barbarism and destructiveness.’ 

Doubtless it would have been better for Ireland herself 
to have undergone the successive conquests by Boman, by 
Saxon, and by Korman, which have had 8 o large a share in 
moulding the character and the destinies of the inhabitants 
of Great Britain. English and Irish have iu the past com- 
mitted against each other many a crime, have dune much 
for which mutual forgiveness should be extended. So have 
the English against the Scotch, and the Scotch against the 
English; 3 ’et, though rivalry remains, enmity is dead 
between the inhabitants of the Northern and the Southern 
Kingdom. Whoever was to blame, whatever were the 
causes, we have to deal with existing facts, and the Duke of 
Argyll is not too severe in the rebuke which he administers 
to Mr. Gladstone for adding to the difficulties of the United 
Kingdom by inflaming every ‘ National ’ Irish sentiment and 
prejudice against the people of England;' 

Let us turn from these general observations to the Bill 
itself. It establishes in Ireland, as any proposal for Home 
Buie must necessarily do, an Irish Legislature and Executive 
Government. It recites in its preamble that this is to be 
accomplished ‘ without impairing or restricting tlxe supreme 
‘ authority of Parliament.’ It is, then, worth our while to 
inquire in what consists at the present day this supreme 
authority which resides at Westminster. In the first place. 
Parliament chooses and controls the government of the whole 
United itingdom; it selects the men who are to govern 
Ireland, and it supplies them with sufficient physical force to 
maintain the law of the laud and to execute the orders of 
the Goveniment. In the second place. Parliament, imposes 
taxes, and raises the national revenue from the whole 
kingdom, including Ireland. In the third place, Parlia- 
..ment legislates for the whole kingdom, including Ireland. 
Admini|tration, taxation, legislation, appear to be the 
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principal fuiictions directly or indirectly performed by 
Parliament. Can anyone, with the text of the Bill before 
him, pretend that the authority of Parliament to govern 
Ireland, to tax Ireland, to legislate for Ireland, will not be 
impaired or restricted by its provisions ? Why, government, 
and the selection of the men who govern, will be transferred 
from Parliament to the Iri^ Legislature. The latter body, 
except as regards Customs and Excise, will have the entire 
control of Irish taxation, and all legislation limited to 
Ireland is, with certain exceptions, in express terms given up 
by Parliament to the Irish Legislature in College Green. 

The main outlines of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Constitution 
are easily comprehended. The Legislature is to consist of 
two Houses, viz. (1) a Legislative Council, containing forty- 
eight councillors, elected for eight years by electors owning 
or occupying land or tenements of a rateable value of 20Z., 
and not subject to dissolution ; (2) a Legislative Assembly 
elected for five years, but subject to dissolution, containing 
103 representatives, elected by the existing constituencies. 
Ill case of disagreement between the Council and the 
Assembly continuing after a dissolution, or after the lapse of 
two years, the members of the two Houses are to deliberate 
and vote together upon the Bill in dispute, which is to be 
adoj^ted or rejected hj a majority of the members of the 
combine<l Houses voting upon it. 

So far — on paper — nothing could be more simple. The 
test of a Constitution, however, is not how it looks upon 
paper. The question is, how it will work ; and when we 
come to investigate the relations which are to exist between 
the British Government and the Irislv Government, between 
the British Parliament and the Irish Legislature, between 
the Irish Legislature and the Irish Executive Government ; 
when we consider the duties imposed upon the latter Legis- 
lature, the authorities and powers delegated to it and with- 
held from it, we find not merely the certainty of endless 
confusion in practice, but even on paper the greatest ambi- 
guity and uncertainty as to what is the real intention of the 
authors of the Bill. • 

It is often forgotten that, even during the existence of the 
old Irish Parliament, the Irish Executive was but a branch 
of the King’s Administration in London, which was, of 
course, itself dependent upon the British Parliament. In 
the days of Grattan’s Parlmment, when in theory the Irish 
Legislature was independent, Hie Lord Lieutenant and Chief 
Secretary were as completely members of the Sovereign’s 

VOL. omgrvii. no. ooolxiv. q q 
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Administration in London as are Lord Houghton and Mr. 
Morley to-day. There have never been separate national 
executives governing Great Britain and Ireland. Even Mr. 
O’Connell, in his great speech in the House of Commons in 
1834 in favour of Hepeal, did not urge upon Parliament the 
creation in Ireland of a national executive, independent of 
the Ministry at Westminster. The fifth clause of the Bill, 
which creates the Irish Executive, is^f such extreme import- 
ance, and at the same time its language is so vague, that we 
prefer that our readers should gather from its actual words, if 
they can, the real intention of the Prime Minister. Clause 5 
runs as follows : — 

‘(1) The executive power in Ireland shall continue vested in Her 
Majesty the Queen, and the Lord Lieutenant on behalf of Her Majesty 
shall exercise any prerogatives or other executive power of the Queen 
the exercise of which may be delegated to him by Her Majesty, and 
shall in Her Majesty’s name summon, prorogue, and dissolve the Irish 
Legislature. 

‘(2) There shall be an Executive Committee of the Privy Council of 
Ireland, to aid and advise in the government of Ireland, being of such 
numbers and comprising persons holding such offices as Her Majesty 
may think fit, or as may be directed by Irish Act, 

‘ (3 ) The Lord Lieutenant shall, on the advice of the said Executive 
Committee, give or withhold the assent of Her Majesty to Bills passed 
hy the two Houses of the Irish Legislature, subject nevertheless to 
any instructions given by Her Majesty in respect of any such Bill/ 

The meaning of this at first sight seems to be that the 
Lord Lieutenant is to govern in accordance with the advice 
given to him by a Ministry dependent on^ the support of the 
Irish Legislature. This, however, does not give a complete 
account of the position of the Lord Lieutenant. He has 
been appointed, and may at any moment be recalled, by the 
English advisers of the Queen. Upon whose advice — that of 
the English or the Irish Minister — is be, for instance, . to 
exercise his prerogative of dissolving the Irish Legislature P 
It is quite clear that subsection 3 contemplates the case of 
a Lord Lieutenant advised to exercise his legislative preroga- 
tive in one direction by the Irish Ministry, and in the 
opposite direction by the British Ministry, and intends to 
retain for the latter, on paper, an overroling authority. In 
short, the Bills approved, perhaps introduced, by a national 
Irish Ministry, and passed by a national Irish Parliament, 
are to be subject to veto by an English Cabinet I This, we 
preiijiSne, Mr. Gladstone considers is at one and the same 
JAme to safeguard the supreme authority of Parliament and 
^to give due recognition to the nationhood of Ireland t 
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Another illmsfcration of the uncertain nature of the position 
of the Lord Lieutenant under the Bill is to be found in 
clause 30, bj virtue of which that official, * as representing 
‘ Her Majesty,’ is invested with full control over the Hoyal 
Irish Constabulary and the Dublin Metropolitan Police, so 
long as these forces continue in existence. Is the Lord 
Lieutenant to be responsible, through his Irish Ministers, to 
the Irish Legislature fov his employment of the Irish police 
forces, or is he to be responsible only to the English Home 
Secretary ? If the former, the Ministers of the Queen are 
divested of every particle of authority in Ireland; if the 
latter, national parliamentary government in Ireland is little 
better than a mockery and a sham. In trtith, however im- 
portant upon paper the prerogatives of the Lord Lieutenant, 
‘ as representing Her Majesty,’ may appear, they can amount 
to very little in the stress of actual facts. Once having 
given to Ireland, in the name of Irish nationality, a demo- 
cratic Irish Parliament, there will be no alternative between, 
on the one hand, allowing that Parliament to govern as well 
as to legislate for Ireland, and, on the other hand, governing 
Ireland from England through the instrumentality of 
English force. When we consider this question of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and try to make partition of his authority, and to 
decide when he is to be the servant of a sovereign advised by 
British Ministers, and when the constitutional sovereign of 
a national Irish Parliament, we see the hopelessness of the 
task which Mr. Gladstone has undertaken. To create 
a national Irish Parliament, with a national Irish Execu- 
tive, and to do this in the name of Irish nationalism, is 
a project which logically requires to be completed by the 
creation of yet another national Irish authority — ^viz. of an 
Irish sovereign — who should be guided solely by the advice 
of his Irish Ministers. In this way, or by the establish- 
ment of an Irish republic, it is alone possible to work out 
the theory of Irish political nationhood. But these are 
developements from which Mr. Gladstone and his followers 
have hitherto shrunk. 

On this question of the supremacy of Parliffinent the 
House of Commons will hav^ when the Bill reaches Com- 
mittee, to make a dear and momentous decision. It cannot 
evade its responsibility by incorporating a worthless expres- 
sion of its own supreme authority in the preamUe of the 
Bill. Aye or no, the House of Commons must declare 
whether it intends to retain or to give up the right and Hie 
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power to govern one of the two British islands. The 
words of the preamble mnst be moved as an enacting clause 
to the effect that nothing in the Bill 'shall impair or 
' restrict the supreme authority of Parliament ’ over legis- 
lation and administration in Ireland. If the preamble is 
honestly intended, that is its meaning, and nothing else. 
If this is not meant, then let*the House of Commons, if 
it likes, pass an Act which involves its own abdication. 
Only let it do it in the light of day ! Onlj' let the constitu- 
encies know what their representatives are doing ! Is it to 
be competent to Parliament, in order to secure justice and 
to maintain the peace in Ireland, to pass a ‘ Coercion ’ Act 
or to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, and to legislate, if it 
chooses, and as it chooses, on matters affecting Ireland 9 Is 
the ‘ sovereignty of Parliament ’ to remain, in the words of 
Mr. Asquith, ‘ unquestioned and unquestionable over all 
‘persons, and over all matters local and imperial ’9 Is 
Parliament within the bounds of the United Kingdom to 
retain not merely the right of passing laws, but the power 
of entrusting their execution to the Government of its 
choice 9 It is difficult to believe that the majority of the 
House of Commons, pledged, as they consider themselves, to 
accept whatever Mr. Gladstone may call Home Buie, are 
so dead to all feeling for the authority and dignity of 
Parliament as to decree the abject surrender of its own 
power. 

Mr. Gladstone having, in order to satisfy the national 
claims of Irish members, established a national Irish Govern- 
ment and Legislature in Dublin, proceeds by other clauses* of 
his Bill to prescribe their functions and to limit their powers. 
The national Legislature is forbidden to legislate in respect 
of the naval or military forces, or the defence of the realm, 
or with respect to trade outside Ireland, or to the establish- 
ment or endowment of religion. That Legislature is not to 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, or take away private property from its owner 
without just compensation, and any law made by the Irish 
Legislature in contravention of these ‘ exceptions and restric- 
‘ tions ’ shall be void. In other words, any person may be 
deprived of life and liberty by Irish Act, or by process in 
pursuance thereof. We do not pretend to understand upon 
what principle a national Legislature is to be forbidden to 


Clauses 3 and 4. 
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raise a Volunieer corps, to establish a Church, or to regulate 
its trade. No British colony claims national privileges. 
Yet these are powers which every British colony enjoys. 
We are not, however, concerned for the moment with the 
principle or the merit of Mr. Gladstone’s restrictions, but 
solely with their efficacy. Clauses 3 and 4 contemplate the 
case of the Irish Legislature passing Acts ultra vires, and 
therefore assume that the Lord Lieutenant may give assent 
to such measures. Suppose, for instance, it establishes, 
arms, and subsidises a Volunteer force of 50,000 men. To 
suggest this is not to impute any extraordinary wickedness 
to the Irish people, but merely to foresee on the part of 
their new national Legislature a very natural and probable 
step. Such ail Act would be void under the clause already 
quoted, and would doubtless be so declared by the learned 
judges of the Privy Council in London. But would that 
much matter? The Irish Ministry, the Irish Parliament, 
and the Irish people support the validity of the Irish Volun- 
teer Act, or it would not have been passed. The Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council will say that the Act is 
void, and the British Ministry that it is wicked. Troops 
may be sent to Ireland, but if they are to be employed 
against the constituted authorities of the Irish people, that 
is a very different matter from the calling out of soldiers to 
support ‘ the civil arm,’ and, in fact, means war, and nothing 
else, between England and Ireland. Might not our states- 
men usefully turn tbeir attention to the best method of 
preventing what is illegal from taking place at all? Consti- 
tutional theorists may think it sufficient to record in advance 
in the Statute-book the illegality of*any Act creating an 
Irish Volunteer force. Let these gentlemen rest assured that, 
were that force once created, illegally or not, its existence 
would be a fact quite as important as any judicial decision to 
the effect that the Act creating it was void I 
It is hardly too much to say, that if the Imperial Govern- 
ment representing the Imperial Parliament is to have no 
instruments in Ireland to carry out its will (except Custom 
House officers at the ports, and the army), the «6npremacy 
given by Act of Parliament to the British over the Irish 
Government will be a mere paper supremacy, and vriU prove 
in practice not worth the paper on which it is written. 

Leaving aside, however, the questions of conflict that 
must arise between the two Parliaments representing the 
two ‘Nations’ and their rei^ctive Governments, let us 
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examine whether the Irish Legislature is likely to effect by 
legislation results beneficial to the Irish people. Those who 
favour the creation of an Irish Parliament imagine, it is to 
be presumed, that such a Parliament will pass wiser and 
juster laws, and laws more likely to conduce to the prosperity 
of the Irish people, than can be hoped for from the Parlia- 
ment of the United Eii^dom. ^hat evidence is there in 
the parliamentary action or in the behaviour inside or 
outside the House of Commons of the majority of Irish 
members that they possess larger political wisdom, or a 
higher standard of justice, than the average which prevails 
at Westminster ? That they are more extravagant in their 
views, more violeht in spirit and in language, than ordinary 
English representatives, is certain, and Utherto extravagance 
and violence have not been account^ marks of statesmanship. 
But even were the Nationalist Irish members distinguished 
beyond other men for their character, their prudence, and 
their wisdom, an Irish Parliament would still lack the power 
under Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, and under existing conditions in 
Ireland, though it had the intelligence and the will, to 
accomplish for Ireland one tithe of the good work which the 
United Parliament is capable of achieving. 

In no country of the world has legislation for the benefit 
of the poorer classes of the community been carried so far 
as it has been in Ireland during the last few years. In 
every province of Ireland thousands of tenant-farmers have 
been turned into actual proprietors of the lands they occupy, 
without any cost, even temporarily, to- themselves. This 
process is being carried out steadily and successfully. How 
has it been possible to cause so large a transformation in the 
system of land-occupation in Ireland'? It has only been 
possible, and it will only continue possible, because the 
Government of Ireland, hitherto the Government of the 
United Kingdom, enjoys good credit, and can borrow money 
at such a low rate of interest as to be able to lend to the 
Irish tenant at a rate of interest which will be the equivalent 
of his former rent and contribute to a sinking fund as well. 
This is but a single instance out of many where Irel^d, the 
po<»er country, has benefited to an untold degree from the 
fact that it has enjoyed the common purse, and the credit in 
the money-market, of the richer country with which it has 
bemi united. Ireland, ki itself fall of turbulent elem^ts, 
and ^ided by bitter faction, social, religious, and political, 
JuM gained scarcely less from the fact tlmt its Government^ 
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being one wii^ tbat of England, bas been strong enough to 
maintain order and to enforce the law. 

The new Government of Ireland must, under any circum> 
stances, be a weak Government, and cannot in the nature of 
things hope to enjoy the credit which attaches to the 
Government of Great Britain. But when we remember, as 
it is our duty to do, who ar6 the men who will compose the 
Irish Government at Dublin ; when we call to mind that they 
are the aiders and abettors of the fraudulent Plan of Cam- 
paign, that many of them have been the recipients of the 
pay of the Clan-na-Gael, that their leaders have been found 
by an impartial tribunal to have been engaged in a great 
conspiracy to establish the complete independence of the 
Irish people, what possible prospect can there be that such 
a Government can enjoy any credit at all, or be able wisely 
and peacefully to govern the discordant and jarring factions 
of wMch that people is composed ? 

It is becoming evident to everyone who has studied the 
Bill, that it is not only from the clashing of British and Irish 
interests and feelings that difficulty and confusion will arise 
from its provisions. We greatly doubt whether under Mr. 
Gladstone’s scheme his new nation will be able to stand 
upright at all without leaning on its powerful neighbour. 
What is to be the financial position of Ireland after it has 
acquired the national privilege of a separate treasury, the 
dignity of i^ossessing a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
glory of annual Budgets ? Customs duties are reserved for 
the Imperial Parliament alone. They are to be imposed by 
Parliament, to be collected by Imperial officers, and to be 
paid into the Imperial Treasury. Thili revenue is taken as 
the equivalent for the sum now paid by Ireland as its con- 
tribution to the expenditure of the Empire. Mr. Gladstone 
this year puts the whole Imperial expenditure of the United 
Kingdom at 59,OOO,O00Z., and the Irish contribution towards 
it at something between 4 and 5 per cent. The net income 
from Irish Customs is 2,370,000^. Upon this revenue the 
Imperial Treasury will ‘ lay hands,’ to use Mr. Gladstone’s 
expression ; it is never to be allowed to go neal^ the Irish 
Exchequer, and it will be employed for the general purposes 
of the Empire. When the House of Commons gets into 
Committee these figures will be threshed out. At present it 
need only be said that Mr. Gladstone in 1893 puts the total 
Imperial eiq>enditure very considerably lem than he put it 
in 1886, whilst he also very largely diminishes the {nropt^ 
tion of contribution which Ireland should pay towards it. 
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Ireland’s share in 1886 of the whole burden b6 put at one- 
fifteenth, which proportion of 59,000,0001. would give 
3,933,3331., instead of 2,370,0001., the sum he now proposes. 
Against this financial proposal of the Bill Irish Home Rule 
members are loudly uplifting their voices. Not only would 
one-fiftieth of the Imperial burdens be, according to them, 
an ample contribution for Ireland to make ; but the method 
of annexing Irish Customs to the British Treasury is ex- 
tremely distasteful to Irish national sentiment, and so is the 
reflexion that if the Irish Customs revenue were to increase, 
the whole benefit of the increase would go into British 
pockets. The transfer of the proceeds of the Irish Customs 
to the British Exchequer, in lieu of any other contribution, 
would make it the interest of the Irish Government, and of 
the whole Irish people, to encourage contraband trade, 
instead of repressing it. To defraud a foreign government 
of its dues would in their eyes be no moral offence. The 
nature of the Irish coast, the habits of the peasantry, and 
the absence of restraining power would all favour smuggling; 
and contraband tobacco, tea, or foreign spirits once lauded 
in Ireland could be freely exported to the ports of Great 
Britain, unless a line of custom houses were re-established 
between the two islands. 

Excise duties, again, are to be imposed by tlie Imperial 
Parliament alone, but they are to be collected and managed by 
the Irish Government, and to form part of the public revenue 
of Ireland. Should these duties be increased by tlie Imperial 
Parliament, the increase of revenue thence arising is to be 
paid to the credit of the Imperial Treasury; if they be 
reduced, the loss to the Irish Treasurj" is to be made good 
by the payment of an equal sum to Ireland out of the 
Imperial Treasury. Thus the Imperial Parliament reserves 
to itself by the Bill the whole of the Irish Customs and the 
whole revenue from increased Excise duties ; for the former 
it possesses the security belonging to the actual collection of 
the funds, for the latter it will practically be in the position 
of an unsecured creditor, and will receive the revenue as 
soon as thS Irish Treasury pays it. Postage rates are also 
to be. under the Imperial Parliament alone, whilst the 
management and control of the Post Office will be in the 
hands of the Irish Administration. With the exception of 
Customs, Excise, and postage, the Irish Legislature may 
impose upon Irishmen what taxes it pleases. The Irish 
«balance-sheet will stand as follows : — 
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£ 


£ 

*1. Excise contributed 


. Civil government 


by Ireland (exclu- 


charges (exclusive of 


sive of licenses) 

3,220,000 

Constabulary, &c.. 


2. Local taxes 


charge and salary of 


a. Stamp 


Lord Lieutenant, but 


duties £755,000 


inclusive of local 


5. Income- 


charges met out 


tax . 550,000 


of local taxation 


c. Excise 


revenue) 

3,210,000 

licenses 190,000 


Collection of Inland 



1,495,000 

Revenue. 

100,000 

3. Postal revenue . 

740,000 

Postal services 

790,000 

4. Crown lands 

G5,000 

Contribution to Im- 


5. Miscellaneous 


perial Constabulary, 


revenue 

140,000 

&c. 

1,000,000 




5,160,000 



Surplus . 

500,000 

£5,600,000 

£5,660,000 


This table shows at a glance that the financial stability 
of the new Irish nation is to be based upon the revenue 
dniwn from alcoholic drinks. Mr. Balfour, in a speech at 
Ealing, put the matter concisely and correctly in declaring 
that ‘ Ireland could only remain solvent so long as she was 
‘ drunk.^ The total amount which Ireland will have to raise 
annually to meet Imperial and annual charges together, 
and to leave her a fair balance, will be 8,030,000?., out of 
which the revenues from Customs, Excise, and Crown lands, 
amounting to 6,655,000?., are drawn ijfom sources outside 
the jurisdiction of the Irish Legislature. The Post OflBce in 
Ireland produces a loss of 50,000?. a year ; but it will not be 
within the power of the Irish Legislature to alter the rates 
of postage. Were it attempted to impose such a scheme of 
finance upon any ‘Self-governing British colony, there is not 
one of them which would not at once repudiate the British 
connexion and declare its own independence. With all 
colonies. Customs duties are a favourite source o£ revenue, 
but Customs and Excise can hardly be left under the control 
of different authorities. English statesmen dare not give 
power over Customs to an Irish Government ; hence these 
two great sources of revenue are to be kept under the 

^ Parliamentary Beturn showing the effect of the financial proposals 
of the Government of Ireland Bill, as regards Ireland, on the basis of 
^6 estimated revenue and expenditure for 1892-3. 
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exclusive control of the Imperial Parliament— Mihat is to say, 
that nearly three-fourths of the eight millions of revenue 
raised from Irish sources will be levied by the authority of 
the British, not of the Irish, Parliament. 

What will be the effect of these proposals on British 
Finance P In the first place it will be impossible to alter 
the customs duties of the Kinl^dom without at the same 
time modiiying the financial relations between England and 
Ireland. In case of war, the Irish customs revenue will, no 
doubt, fall off, and where out of Irish sources is the Imperial 
Government to raise an increased revenue? As we have 
seen, the income-tax at sixpence prodtices a little over half 
a million. There are but 100,000 income-tax payers in the 
whole of Ireland ! Moreover, is it not certain that an 
increased income-tax imposed by ‘ supreme authority,’ and 
an increased excise duty, both imposed upon Irishmen, not 
by their own Parliament, but by that of Great Britain, and 
collected by the Irish Government, will produce a maximum 
of discontent and a minimum of cash ? Looked at either 
from the British or the Irish standpoint, the financial pro- 
posals of the Bill are impossible and absurd. 

Hitherto one of the great difficulties to be faced in Ireland 
has arisen from the land question. In the Bill, that question 
is to be settled by ignoring it for three years ! As has been 
said, Mr. Gladstone’s hopes do not go beyond the passing of 
the BUI, which provides that for three years the ‘Irish 
* Legislature shall not pass an Act respecting the relations 
‘ of landlord and tenant, or the sale, purchase, or letting of 
‘ land.’ After that the deluge ! Or is it intended that, having 
settled the Irish question by passing the present Bill, the 
British Parliament is to occupy the whole of the following 
three years in settling on a permanent basis the most indis- 
putably Irish of all Irish affairs ? 

If, as regards its government and its political institutions, 
Ireland is to be cut adrift from Great Britain, it behoves 
statesmen to see that the new ‘ nation ’ should at least start 
in a condition of stable equilibrium ; that in Ireland there 
should bd^ to begin with, at all events, a fair prospect of an 
established Government being formed, a Government which 
would enjoy general support, stand high in the public credit, 
and receive the ready and cheerful obedience of Irishmen of 
all rai^ and creeds. 

To turn the whole political and social condition of Ireland 
upside down at the very moment that Ireland is entering on 
its career of ‘nationhood’ is an act, not of statesmanship, 
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but of political insanitj. In nQ country of the world was a 
permanent democratic Government ever formed upon such a 
foundation as that on which Mr. Gladstone is building. 
Everything in Ireland connected with property, with indus- 
trial prosperity, with commercial success, is, in its own in- 
terest, in violent antagonism to the proposed Constitution. 
Those who know anything of Treland hardly required to learn 
from the evidence given by recent deputations to British 
statesmen, the unanimity of abhorrence with which the Home 
Eule Bill is regarded in Ireland itself, outside the ranks of 
the professional agitators, the priests, and the peasantry. 
The leading merchants, bankers, shipowners, shipbuilders, 
lawyers, stockbrokers, brewers, distillers, directors of railway 
companies, chambers of commerce, the great linen industry 
of the North, speak with a single voice. It is no longer the 
voice of Ulster only, of Protestantism only, that is crying to 
British ears for justice — for protection in the maintenance 
for all classes of Irishmen in Ireland of those political privi- 
leges which Englishmen and Scotchmen enjoy. There have 
been great popular demonstrations in Limerick, in Waterford, 
in Cork, as well as in Dublin, against the Bill. And yet 
there are in England feeble folk who say, ‘ Let us pass this 

* Bill ; it is high time that the question should be settled ! * 
Have Englishmen yet to learn that the cowardly abandon- 
ment of duty, the base desertion of their fellow-citizens in their 
hour of peril, are not the means by which they can win for 
themselves immunity from future trouble? Whatever men 
may think as to the expediency or the reverse, as to the right 
or the wrong of Home Eule, it is now clear that to discard 
the principle of political union with QVeat Britain, and to 
rest the future government of Ireland on the siipport of 
priests and peasantry, is to send to Ireland, ' not peace, but a 
‘ sword.’ The Prime Minister is fond of expatiating upon the 
selfishness that has in past ages marked the conduct of Eng- 
land toward Ireland ; and history undoubtedly records many 
occasions upon which English rulers have used Ireland as an 
instrument for advancing their own political, perhaps even 
their personal, aims. But never in the whole ^sonrse of 
history have the interests of Ireland been more recklessly 
bartei^ for political support by an English party leader 
than they have been in recent years by Mr. Gladstone him- 
self. The necessities of English paiiby warfare have out- 
weighed the needs of poor Ireland with an English statesman. 

* Perish Ireland,’ but let Mr. Gladstone triumph at the polls 1 

It is a melancholy mark of the mischief already caused by 
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Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ great betrajal ’ that honest «nen and sober 
citizens should be obliged seriously to discuss the possibility 
of having to maintain their elementary privileges as British 
citizens by force of arms. During last summer, immediately 
before the General Election, a very remarkable message was 
sent by the loyalists of Ulster — a majority, be it remembered^ 
of that Province — to their British fellow-subjects. These men 
were in earnest, and they have since been joined in their re- 
monstrance by whatever is prosperous, orderly, and progressive 
in the other Provinces of Ireland. They were acting constitu- 
tionally in plainly stating their thoughts to the British elec- 
torate before they went to the poll. Would that Mr. Gladstone 
had treated the electors with equal honesty, with equal regard 
to the spirit of the British Constitution ! The message con- 
tained a solemn warning. It declared that they recognised 
their allegiance as British subjects to the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, to which Englishman and Scotchmen owed 
allegiance also ; that though they might disapprove legisla- 
tion passed by that Parliament, as good subjects they would 
feel bound to obey it ; but that were that Parliament to pro- 
ceed so far as to abdicate its authority, and to attempt to 
transfer its rights of government to some mockery of a Par- 
liament and Government in Dublin, they would ignore the 
latter altogether : they would not send representatives to it, 
they would disregard its authority, and repudiate its claim 
to their obedience. It is most earnestly to be hoped that 
the action of Parliament, that the "wisdom and honour of the 
House of Commons, will not suffer the blind infatuation of 
the Prime Minister to plunge Ireland into civil war. The 
language of the loyalists of Ireland means, under certain 
circumstances, resistance; and resistance most assuredly 
means for them victory. No Government of Great Britain 
which ventured to send troops to Ireland to force Irish 
citizens to surrender their rights of political equality with 
Englishmen and Scotchmen could exist for a single day. 
But are these rights really to be secured to Irish loyalists at 
the cost only of civil war ? That is a question which, for 
the time iJeing, it is for the House of Commons to answer ; 
later it may be, though we hope not, for the House of Lords ; 
and ultimately for the British people. Should Irish loyalists 
be forced into resistance, one thing is certain, viz. that they 
will be fighting for what Englishmen and Scotchmen have 
always thought to be worth fighting for, and not till after 
..they have exhausted every constitutional means of making 
their righteous claim heard. 
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The right t« claim obedience from subjects involves the 
duty to extend to them i)rotection, whether it is a monarch 
or a Parliament that makes the claim. No monarch has the 
moral right to transfer to others the allegiance his subjects 
owe to him. If such a transference is attempted, it will be 
for the new Sovereign, not for the old one, to enforce the 
new sovereignty, if he can. • Mr. Balfour, then, was right in 
using plain language at Belfast, and in declaring that ^ every 
‘ rational and sober man would say that what was justifiable 
‘ against a tyrannical king might under certain circumstances 
‘ be justifiable against a tyrannical majority.’ Whether ques- 
tions such as these are to remain ^ academic ’ only, the 
electorate of the United Kingdom will, before many months 
are over, be called upon to decide. 

So much has been said in and out of Parliament about 
clause 9 of the Bill, which provides for the retention at 
Westminster of eighty Irish members, that it need not be 
discussed at length here. So wild, and at the same time 
so humiliating a proposal, was surely never before seriously 
made by any British Ministry. The Irish Parliament is to 
choose and control the Executive Government of Ireland 
without the interference of British representatives, and at 
the same time is to send eighty members to Westminster to 
assist in choosing and controlling the Executive Government 
of Great Britain. The choice of the British Ministry is, of 
course, the most important factor in deciding the character 
of the legislation to be passed in Great Britain. It is not 
enough, it seems, to grant Ireland the ‘ management of its 
^ own aflPairs.’ Ireland is to have also a casting vote in the 
management of ours. The practical •difficulty, indeed the 
impossibility, of working the ‘ in-and-out ’ scheme contained 
in clause 9 of the Bill must be apparent to everyone who 
has had any experience of our parliamentary system. Parlia- 
mentary government through ^e instrumentality of a ‘ double 
‘ majority ’ is impracticable, and the public are looking 
forward with curiosity, not unmixed with amusement, to the 
speeches with which Home Buie statesmen are about to 
defend so singular a plan. Grotesque indeed is this project 
for * dementing ’ the House of Commons, and looked at from 
the point of view of Ireland this scheme, which involves the 
establishment of a third parliamentary electorate, seems 
scarcely less ludicrous. 

There is to be in Ireland, as we have seen, a specially 
constructed electorate to choose the forty-eight councillors, 
the present House of Commons electorate to choose the one 
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hundred and three members of the Legislative Assembly, 
and the same electorate, tfiough distributed in differently 
arranged constituencies, to choose the eighty members who 
are to attend the House of Commons. It is not without 
interest that we observe that the sacred principle of ‘one 
‘ man one vote ’ has been forgotten, since the 20/. ratepayer 
votes for a member of the Council, as well as for the member 
of the Legislative Assembly, who is the sole representative 
of his poorer friend. It is a little difficult seriously to con- 
template the election of these eighty senators, who are to be 
selected by the peasantry of Ireland as their representatives, 
not on Irish, but on foreign, colonial, Indian, and other 
Imperial questions ! 

Thus Mr. Gladstone’s second attempt to grant ‘ national 
‘ autonomy ’ to Ireland on examination breaks down as com- 
pletely and hopelessly as did his first. His Bill involves 
the oppression of Ulster and of the minority in Ireland, 

and their deprivation of the ordinary civil privileges enjoyed 
by Englishmen. It involves a scheme of finance utterly 
inadequate for the national requirements of Ireland, and 
certain to create difficulties of an acute kind between Ireland 
and Great Britain. It leaves entirely unsettled the difficulties 
connected with Irish land, and it introduces into the Par- 
liamentary system of Great Britain and the Empire an 
element of confusion which would inevitably produce dead- 
lock. The notion that Home Rule was to be a final settle- 
ment of the Irish difficulty has been abandoned even by 
Home Eulers ; whilst everyone now perceives that the 
immediate effect of the Home Rule Bill would be to create 
in Ireland a complete social revolution, in all probability 
involving civil war. 

Why, then, should these things be ? Who wants Hom^ 
Rule? Outside Ireland, with the single exception of Mr. 
Gladstone, it is difficult to find any public man advocating 
Home Rule as if he cared for it. The constituencies of 
England, Scotland, and Wales manifest no interest in its 
favour. No meetings are called to support the Bill. Party 
gatherings of Gladstonians have, of course, been held, yet at 
hardly any of these have the merits of that Bill been the 
chief topic of the speeches made. On the other hand, one 
great demonstration after another against the Bill has 
taken place. Never in recent times have so many meetings 
been held against any proposal of any Government. In 
^hundreds of the towns and villages of Great Britain men 
during the last three weeks have been meeting together to 
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protest their al^orrence of Mr. Gladstone’s measure. Even 
more striking is the state of thhigs in Ireland itself. The 
agitation, the zeal, the speeches, the public meetings, appear 
to be entirely against Home Eule. Irish Nationalist mem- 
bers shrink from appealing, even in Ireland, to public 
opinion. Probably, were they to attempt ‘ demonstrations ’ 
on their side, they ‘ would demonstrate ’ only that they had 
with them a party whose^sole element of solidity consisted 
of the priests and the peasantry. The remarkable fall in 
Irish stocks and securities which was caused by the publica- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill was an eloquent testimony of 
the opinion of the Irish propertied classes. In the trying 
and exciting period of the great Reform agitation of 1831- 
1832, it was the prospect of the loss of the Bill which sent 
down the Funds. It was the action of the House of Lords 
which caused a run ui)on the Bank of England. The 
caiTying through Parliament of fundamental constitutional 
changes has never yet been effected against such overwhelm- 
ing manifestations of public opinion. The leader of the 
Liberal party, if such he is to be styled, cares nothing for 
public opinion so long as he can count a majority of votes. 
So far as the second reading of this iniquitous Bill is 
concerned, deep as will be the discredit to the House of 
Commons, he will doubtless have his way. That House has 
already surrendered to the Prime Minister the whole of its 
time. Have the majority surrendered to him also their 
whole judgement, independence, and courage? It remains 
to be seen. It is bad enough that men should have pledged 
themselves to the support of a policy even whilst it was 
studiously concealed from them. It will be degrading indeed 
if, in the practical discussions of Committee, members con- 
sider themselves as no more than counters in their leader’s 
hand. 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat that with Unionists the 
objection to a Home Rule Bill can never be a mere objection 
to this, that, or the other detail of the Bill. Mr. Bright 
spoke on behalf of the whole party when he declared that 
the question with him was not one of a little more or of a 
little less, of a Parliament in Dublin. He objected to the 
establishment of a separate Irish Parliament altogether. 
The discussion of details is, however, the best method ol 
bringing home to many minds the hopelessness of the prin- 
ciple which Mr. Gladstone is attempting to carry out. 
Above all, let us remember that we are dealing with facts, 
and with men. It is childish or senile to suppose that the 
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expression of nice sentiments in speeches, <jr in preambles, 
or even in clauses, is in itsdf of any avail. Supremacy will 
not be reserved to Parliament merely by saying that it 
ought to be reserved, nor the rights of property assured 
merely by enacting that those rights ought to be respected. 

According to the American Declaration of Independence, 
' all men were created equal,*and endowed by the Creator 
‘ with the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
‘ of happiness.’ According to the practice of the American 
Constitution, for nearlj^ a centurj^ after this declaration, 
millions of men were held in bondage, and had no civil 
rights whatever. ‘ Statutory Nationhood ’ cannot be the 
permanent condition of the inhabitants of Ireland. If tried, 
it will either break down in utter confusion, and so give 
place to another union; or it will prove a halfway house 
to that destination to which Mr. Parnell and his friends 
steadily pointed, namely, that of complete national indei^en- 
dence. For if we, the electorate of Great Britain, suffer 
such a Bill to pass, in the teeth of our own majority in the 
House of Commons, we should for ever alienate and estrange 
the loyalists of Ireland, who are the mainstay of the British 
connexion. 


No. CCOLXV. will be pithlished in July. 
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witan, 391 — Parliament of Edward I., 394 — no taxation but by 
grant of Parliament, 398 — deposition of kings by Parliament, 399 — 
use of Parliament by the Tudors, 401 — definition by Parliament 
of its privileges, 402 — Bill of Rights and Act of Settlement, 403 — 
growth of powers of Commons, 404 — Scotch and Irish legislatures, 
406 — payment of members, 414^ — ladies’ gallery, 416 — most effec- 
tive speech in debate, 416 — election of Speaker, 417 — respect for 
the Speaker, 418— future of Parliament, 419. 

Pilgrims of Palestine, review of publications concerning, 63 — third- 
century pilgrims, 64 — Paula, 65, 70 — St. Helena, 66 — alleged nevf 
site of Holy Sepulchre, 67 — ^itinerary anonymous pilgrim of 

Bordeaux, 68 — orgies at martyrs* tombs, 70 — Sylvia of Aquitaine, 
71 — sale of relics, 73 — Antony of Piacenza, 73 — Epiphany festival 
on the Jordan, 75 — Gaulish Bishop Arculph, 76 — first English 
pilgrim, Willibald, 77 — Bernard, the Breton monk, 79 — Moslem 
pilgrims, 81 — diary of Saswulf, 84 — John of Wurzburg, 85 — ‘ Citez 
de Jherusalem,’ 88— other crusading accounts, 90. 

Proctor, R. A., review of his ‘Old and New Astronomy,’ 544 — early 
life and first book, 544 — loss of fortune, 545 — last days, 546 — 
estimate of character and work, 546 — ‘Old and New^Astronomy,' 


Ramsay, Sir J, IL, his book on ‘ Lancaster and York ’ reviewed, 92. 
Richardson, B. W., his notice of Arbuthnot in the ‘Asclepiad’ re- 
viewed, 174. 

Russia, penury of, review of books upon, I — ^famine foreseen, 2 — ^cause 



of, 4 — emancipation of serfs, 5 — the ^ mir ’ or vilfege community, 
6r— armies of beggars, 7 — taxes, *8 — ignorance of the masses, 10 — 
dirt and disease, 12 — drunkennoas, 13 — bankrupt landlords, 

14 — decline in agriculture, 15 — fires and forest destruction, 
17 — Government relief measures, 19— fostering industries, 21 — pro- 
hibitive duties, 22 — religious persecution, 23 — results of autocracy, 
24 —atrocities against Jews, 25 -hatred against Germans, 2(> 
national debt, 27 — loans, 28 — oxcessfive armaments, 30. 


6r, J5., his history of the English Parliament reviewed. 389. 
Stei*enl, W, 5., his book on Russia reviewed, 1. 

T 

Toddy .1., his work on Parliame|itary Government reviewed, 389. 
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